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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 


and Sos, in the ordinary dialect, Shepherds.” The two words here 
given have been found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions : the first under 
the form Hak, as tlie name of the chiefs of Semitic tribes; the second 
under the form Sliasou, as the designation of Bedouins. Nevertheless, 
all Egyptian monuments known up to this time describe the invaders, 
called in the fragment of Manetho Hyksos, by the name of “Mena,” 
Shepherds. 

The study of the monuments proves the reality of the frightful de- 
vastations consequent on the invasion. With one single exception, all 
the temples built jnaor to that event have disappeared, and nothing 
can be found of them but scattered ruins, bearing traces of a violent 
destruction. Very soon, however, after the first subjugation of the 
whole land by the invaders, the native kingdom of the Thebaid was 
re-constituted, and afforded refuge to all the patriots who had at first 
fled to Ethiopia ; Lower and Central Egypt alone remained under the 
direct tyranny of the strangers. During four centuries the princes of 
the Thebaid, who formed two successive dynasties, the fifteenth and 
sixteenth, had for neighbours, and probalily for masters, these barbaa*ous 
invaders. It would be impossi])lc to estimate the extent of the ruin 
which fell on I^gyjit during these 400 years. The only certain fret we 
can mention is, that no one monument remains to teacli us what 
became of the ancient splendour of Egy|)t under the llyVsos. Wc 
see, therefore, under the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties Egyptian 
civilisation was again interrupted. Vigorous as it was, the im]retus 
given by the ( )sortasens was suddenly arrested, the series of monuments 
broken, and this silence even tells the calamities Egyjrt underwent. 

2. Who were the Shepherds? We may say that their history, long 
obscure from the absence of any contemporary document, is partly 
elucidated by the recent discoveries of M. Mariette. 'fhey were a col- 
lection of all the nomadic hooles of Arabia and Syria; Init the chief 
{)art of them, as also the extracts from ^^anetho say', were Canaanites. 
Those who held the first rank — tlie tribe directing the movement— were 
the Khitas of the I’haraonie monuments, the Hittites jlT the Bible, 
whom Abraham had found already established in the land of Canaan. 
We shall see in the Book of this Manual treating of the Bhfenicians, 
that the invasion of Egypt was the last ejiisode in the great migration 
that, some generations earlier, h.ad led the Canaanitish race from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, their original seat, into • Palestine. When 
A 1 raham arrived, the Canaanites had been but a short time in the land. 
And, in fact, a papyrus in the Berlin Museum contaiirs the report of an 
Egyptian explorer sent into Palestine under the twelfth dynasty', who 
ound there none but nomadic Semitic trilies, and his narrative does 
not once mention the Canaanites. 

3. “At length,” says xManetho, in the continuation of the fragment 
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already quoted, “ they made one of themselves king, whose name was 
Saites (in some other versions, Salatis) ; he also lived at Memphis, and 
made both the upper and lower regions pay tribute, and left garrisons 
in the places most proper for them. He chiefly aimed at securing the 
eastern parts, fearing that the Assyrians, then stronger than himself” 
(and this, in fact, as we shall see, was precisely at the time of the first 
great Chaldcean Empire), “would be desirous of that kingdom and 
invade it. And as he found in the Tanitic province” (the manuscripts 
have, in error, “Saitic”) “a city very proper for his purpose, called 
Avaris, after an old religious tradition, he rebuilt it, and made it very 
strong l)y the walls which he built about it, and by a garrison of 
240,000 armed rnen. riiilher he came in the summer, jiartly to gather 
his corn and pay his soldiers tlieir wages, and partly to exercise his 
soldiers and thereby terrify foreigners.” Some details are added as to 
the successors of Saites ; the list is preserved in the extracts made by 
the cliroiiologer, Julius Africamis, who says that they reigned 284 years, 
names them Anon (otherwise llnoii), Ihiclman (or Ajiachnas), Staan, 
Archies, and Apophis. d'he same extracts mention the existence of a 
contemporary native dynasty, the seventeenth, in the Thebaid. 

We see by the monuments that, after a long time of absolute bar- 
barism and savage devastations, the Sliejflierds in Lower J'.gypt, like 
the Tartars in China, allowed themselves to be compiered by the 
superior civilisation of the people they had subdued, and formed them- 
selves into a regular dynasty, adopting Isgyptian manners and names. 
I'he first king of the dynasty— the Saites ot Manetho, who was really 
called Set-aa-peh-i-Nubli — is mentioned in a stele of Ramses II. 
(nineteenth dynast)), discovered at lanis, identical with Avaiis, as 
having, 400 years iieiore the time of the latter j)rince, lelniilt the city, 
and founded there the temple of the god Set, or Stitekh, the national 
god of the lllttites. 'I'he name t)f Anon in Manetho’s lists is found as 
Annoub in the fragments of tlie paj^yyius of 'rurin, followed by the 
commencement of another name, Ap . . ., which must be Apachnas. 
Lastly, the real form of the name of the last king of the d\ nasty, 
Apepi (in GrJek, Apophis), has been found on many monuments. In 
the reign (which lasted sixty-one years) of this Ayiepi, accouling to 
the express testimony of the extracts from hlanetho, Joseph came into 
Egypt, and was made “governor over all the land of Egypt. e 

see by the narrative of the Book of Genesis that the couit of this 
king was entirely Egyptian. 

As for the contemporary 'riieban kings, we kno'v the names of on y 
the last two, Tiaakeii, and Karnes. A most important coincidence in 
relation to Biblical history is connected with this last loval 

proclamation we read the title “ Suslaincr of the World wiitten pre- 
cisely in the same form ('rsaf-cn-to, transcribed into Hebrew Zaphnath) 
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Mesopotamia, nations of 227 ; subdued by 
Thothmes III., 130, 232; by Amen- 
hotep IT., 236 ; by Ainen-hotcp III., 236; 
under Ramses I., 240 ; subdued by Seti 1 ., 
243 ; subject to Ramses II., 248 ; revolt, 
248, 249 ; nominally subject, 270 ; Ranv 
ses XI 1 . and Ark of Chons, 270 ; physi- 
cal features, 330; geology, 340 ; constant 
struggle with bgypt for suprem.acy, 341 ; 
early government, 350. See Cbaldaiii ; 
Assyria ; Babylon 

Metals, art of working, 35, 36: .use forgotten 
by Polynesians, 37 : Assyrian work in, 
427 

Metempsychosis, doctrine of Funeral 
Ritual, 314 

Methu.selah, date of his death, 46 n. 
Mexicans, civilisation of, t 6 ; traditions, 17 
Micah, the prophet, 180 
Micaiah, the prophet, i6o : predicts death 
of Allah, i6i 

Midian, son of Abraham, 86 ; defeat of by 
Gideon, 121 

Migron, king of, made prisoner by Mezo- 
kiah, 176, 3(39. S'ee Fkron 
Mildish, Mount (Nipbales', revolt .among 
inhabitants, 393 ; subjugation, 3'>4 
Milhekal, controller of Assyrian palace, 419 
Milik, Assyrian nlini^ter of state, 419 
^Military operations of rians, 423 
Milukhi. kingdom in Delta of Fgypt : 
king of Ashdod takes refu.gc there, 304 ; 
trllnitary to Sargon, 393 
Mines, copiier, 205, 211. 213 ; gold. 244 
Miracles, at entry of Hebrews into Pales- 
tine, 1 12 n. 

Misael, carried to Babylon, 187 
Mishcan in Tabernacle,, 103 
Mishpat, En. 105 

Misiandi (Matieiii', rclnd again-t Sargon, 
393 

Misu, part of cinjnre of liinlikhidi III., 
382 

Mitatti, king of Sagartia, 394 
Mitenti. king of Ashdod, his snbinissi,,n 
to Tiglath-pilevcr II, : .11 1 )ainaM.'us, j./i ; 
tributary M Seniiacheri!), 3</3 
Mizpeh, fortified by A'.a, 154 
Mizraim, son of Ham, 58 
Mnevis, bull, 326 

Moab, son of Ic't, 84 ; pcoj.lc not altarkcd 
by Hebrews, 107; defeatc’d l>y Da\id, 
138; invaded and ccnfiueretl ; invade 
Judrea, 162 ; trilaite to Seiinarberib, 39.9 ; 
invasion of Nebuchadne//ar, 188, 478 
Modem cuneiform writing, 435 
Moeris, lake, 215 

Mokattam, mount, quarries at, 225 
Moloch, worship of by Solomon, 145 : by 
Manas,seh, 18 1 


Molochram, king of Edom, tributary to 
Sennacherib, 399 
Mongolians, physiognomy of, 52 
Monogeni.stic theory, 48 
Monosyllabic languages, 67 
Monotheism in Egypt, 238 
Month, Egyptian god, 324 
Months, Isgyptlan, 231, 268 ; Hebrew and 
Assyrian, 451 

Moschi, subdued by Asshurnazirpal, 378 
Moses, birth of, 93 ; flies to Midian, 93 ; 
called to lead Hebrews, 94 ; law of, 98 ; 
fixes liniits of territory, iio : recapitu- 
lates law : death and burial, no 
Mugheir, ruins .at, 80 lu, 348 
Municipal government of Assyrian cities, 
420 

Munna, part of empire of Binlikhish III., 

.3S2 

Muntidiotcp, name of kings of eleventh 
dyn.isty, 213 

Musham-t MosyncecB assist Khitas against 
Ramses 11., 249 : submit to Esarliaddon, 
4'>5 

Mulakkil Nabu, king of Assyria, 374 
Muth.m, king of Tyre, 3t_p ; revolts with 
Pekah ; submits, 391 
Mylitt.i. i-r lUlil: 

Mysians. assist Kliitas ag.ilnst Ramses 11., 

24.., 

^Ivslerics, Idousiuian, 312 


Nabalbca. revolt in, 409, 413, 4^4 
Nabonahid. king of P.abylon ; his prayer, 
4SS: ; defeated by '■ 

I’.orsijijia, 489; surrenders, 490 
Naltonassar, king tif Babylon, 470 
Nabopolas-ar. king of B.il.ylon, revolts 
agaln-t .V-.-^vria, 184. 415, 47* ■ 
Ninexrh, 416, 475: works at B.d^yloii ; 
Nilocri'., 473 

Naboth, murdered by Jc/#icl, rsQ 
Nbilai, king, in'.erijttion^ and st.itue of, 363 
N'.il)ubalaridiknii, sun of Merodach bahi- 
dan, e.'ipturcd liy Sennacheril', 403 
Nabnbali.rm. king of B.ibylon, defeated 
by As-.huni.i/lrii.d, 37S, 469 
Nabub.-l'.luim vebeD against AsA'ti.^ . 
ni.uie king r-f Babylon; dcfc.ited by 
A.H.urbanipal, 4'X>. 47* 

41 1 ; kills himself: his head exhibited, 

Nabupakidilani made viceroy of P.abylon 
by Sargon, 396 

Nabnsha[.ikzii , king of Babylon, 375 
i Nabu/irdiiinlat erects kluj^jdom **' 

1 Chalda-a : subdued by Icsarhaddon, 4«5 
I Nailab, son of Jeroboam, assassinated, i53 
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fjreat fact of the la.st fifty years in the scientific world has 
certainly been the revival of historical studies, and especially that con- 
quest which has been achieved of the ancient past of the East by 
modern criticism, which has been able to throw light into the darkest 
recesses of annals long buried in ol)scurity. 

But a short half centuiy ago, little was known of the ancient world 
beyond the Greeks and Romans. Accustomed to look on these two 
great nations as the representatives of ancient civilisation, it was easy to 
ignor'* all that had taken place beyond the regions of Greece and Italy. 
It was almost agreed that one entered the domain of positive history, 
only in setting foot on the soil of lutrope. It was known, however, 
that in this immense tract of country, lying between the Nile and the 
Indu.s, there had once ])cen great centres of civilisation -monarchies 
embracing vast territories and innumerable tribes; capitals more exten- 
sive than our modern western capitals; palaces as sumptuous as those 
of our own kings, on which, as some vague traditions said, their proud 
builders batl inscribed the pompous history •f their deeds, ^t was also 
. known that these ancient nations t)f Asia had left behind them mighty 
traces of their passage o’er the eartli. Heaps of ruins in the desert, and 
on the river banks, temples, pyiamids, monuments of eveiy kind, 
covered with inscriptions in siraiige and unknowm characters, and the 
tales of travellers in these countries -all bore witness to a really great de- 
velopment of social culture. But this greatness wms to be found only in 
ruins, in fragmentary stories of Grecian historians, and ijp some passaged 
in the Bible. And as everytlung belonging to the primitive eastern w'orld 
assumes colossal pro]>orti^n.s, it was but natural to infer that fiction 
occupied a large place in Bililical story, and in the pages ^:)f Herodotus. 
To-day everything is quite changed. In all its branches the science ot 
antiquities has soared to n height previously unknowm, and its disco- 
veries have changed the pag^ of history. From tli? great w'orks of the 
learned men of the Renaissance, the civilisation of Greece and Rome 
was supp'vsed to be known to its very base ; and yet on that very 
civilisation Archncology has been found to throw an unexpected light. 
The study and correct understanding of the ornamented remains, the 
history of art, dates, so to speak, but from yesterday. Winckelman 
closes the eighteenth, and Visconti inaugurates the present, century. The 
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innumerable painted vases, and monuments of every description which 
have been and still are furnished by the burial places of Etruria, of 
Greece, of Cyrcnc, and of the Crimea, constitute an immense field of 
research unknown fifty years ago, and which has prodigiously extended 
the horizon of science. 

But these advances in the domain of the classical world are nothing 
when compared with the new worlds suddenly revealed to our eyes; 
with Egypt, opened up to us first by the hrench, aiul which has sup- 
plied remains to fill the museums of Europe, and initiate us into the 
minutest details of the oldest civilisation of the world ; with Assyria, 
whose monuments, discovered also by a Frenchman, have been disin- 
terred from the grave where they have lain for m()re than 2,000 years, 
and open to our view an art and culture of which but the faintest 
indication is to be found in historical literature. 

Nor is this all. Phcenici.an art, intermediate between that of Egypt 
and Assyria, has been revealed to us, and invaluable treasures have 
been recovered from the catacombs. Aranuean Syria has given 
us its ancient inscriptions and memorials. ]>old ex])lorers, too, have 
made us acquainted with llie traces of all the various nations so closely 
packed in the narrow territory of Asia .Minor. Cy))ru.> with its strange 
writing and the sculptures of its temples ; I.ycia with its peculiar 
language, its inscriptions, coins, sepulchral grotl<jes; riirygia with its 
great rock^ sculjHurcd l)as>reliers, and the tombs of the kings of the 
family of Midas ; Arabia ctmtributes t<> science ancient monuments of 
times anterior to Tslamism, texts engraven by pilgrims on the rocks of 
Sinai, and the numerous inscriptions which abound in Yemen. i\or 
let Persia be forgotten with tlie remains of its kings, Acluemenian and 
Sassanian. Nor India, where our knowledge has been entirely renewed 
by the study of the Vedas. But it is nut only the length of the course 
that has been increased, the progress of science has been so great that 
its domain is now also widely extended. Everywhere, by new routes, 
enterprising and successful piejneers have i>usheil their researches, and 
thrown light iitto the darkest recesses. Europe in our age takes definite 
possession of the world. What is true <jf the events of the day, is also 
true in the region of learning ; science regains possession of the ancient 
world, and of ages Kjng forgotten. 

This resuscitation of the earliest cpoelis of civilisation commenced 
with Egypt. The hand of Champollion has torn clown the veil 
which concealed mysterious Egypt from our eyes, and has added 
lustre to the name of France by the greatest discovery of our age. 
Thanks to him, we have at last the key to the enigma of the Hiero- 
glyphs, And henceforth we may tread boldly on solid and well-known 
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ground, where those who preceded us wandered among swamps and 
pitfalls. Champollion’s discovery has been the starting point for those 
learned and ingenious researches to which we owe the restoration ot 
Egyptian History. Through the whole extent of the Nile Valley the 
monuments have l)cen examined, and in reply they have told us all the 
deeds of the kings who governed h^gypt from the most ancient times. 

Science has penetrated the tlark catacombs where sleep the Pharaohs, 
and has restored to us many dynasties whose only traces were to be 
found infsome mutilated remains of the old historian Manetho. At the 
commencement of the present century, we knew little beyond the names 
of a few sovereigns, whose reigns were far apart and connected with but 
a small number of events, distorted by tlie statements of credulous Greek 
travellers, or magnified by national vanity. We now^ know nearly the 
whole series of inonarchs who reigned over l\gypt during move than 
4,000 years. The art of the Phara<.ihs has been appreciated in all its 
diverse forms, architecture, sculpture, painting; and the law which 
governed the inspiration of Egyi)tian genius has been discovered. Their 
religion, under its double character, sacerdi>tal and pojmlar, has been 
studied, and it has Ijcen ])rovcd that under the strange and confused 
symbolism which ordained the worship of animals, was hidden a pro- 
found theology, which in its concc]>tions embraced the entire universe, 
and was based on the grand idea of the unity of God, the vague and 
faint echo of a primitive revelation. We^can also funn an estimate of 
the state of science in this famous nation. The most important frag- 
ments of its literature have been translated into modern languages, and 
in style closely resemble the Bible. In a w'ord, Egypt has completely 
resumed its place in positive history, and we can now relate its annals 
on the authority of original and contemporary documcnls exactly as we 
relate the liistory of any modern Jialion. 

'J'hc resurrection of Assyria has been, if possible, yet more extra- 
ordinaiy. Nineveh and Babylon have not, like Thebes, left gigantic 
ruins above the surface of the ground. Shapeless masses of rubbish, 
now crumbled into rnoiflids, arc all that remain for tt^ivellers to see. 
One might then readily hav'' believed th.at the last vestiges of the great 
Mesopotamian civilisation had for ever peri.shcd, wdicn the spades of Mr. 
Botta’s excavators, and subsequently those of Mr. Laj^ard and Mr. 
Loftus, opened to the lighl*those majestic sculptures w’hich w'o admire at 
the L'Mivre and the British Museum; guarantees of discoveries still more 
brilliant and extensive, when explorations can be pushed on into all 
parts of Assyria and Chaldcea. So now" those pious kings, wdio led 
entire nations into captivity, live again, as it were, before our very eyes, 
on the bas-reliefs of their palaces. These are the figures which seem so 
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terrible in the burning words of the Hebrew seers. We have found 
again the gates wliere, to quote the prophet’s expression, people passed 
like the waters of the river. These arc the Ijcautifiilly wrought idols 
which corrupted the people of Israel, and caused them so soon to forget 
Jehovah. There, reprofUiccd in a thousand (lifferent phases, is the daily 
life of the Assyrians ; their religious ceremonies, domestic hal)its; their 
splendid furniture, and rich vases. Tliere are their battles, the be- 
leaguered cities, the war m.ichines that sliook tlic ramparts. 

Innumeralde inscri])tions cover the walls of the Assyrian edifices 
that have been laid bare by excavations. They are written in those 
strange cuneiform characters so complicated as to seem likely to baflle 
the sagacity of interpreters. J>ut there is no [)hiIol{)gical mystery that 
can defy the methods of modern science. Tlie sacred wTiting of 
Nineveh and llabyloii has been, like that of Egypt, com[)elletl to give 
up its secrets. The learned labours of Sir lienry Rawlinson, Dr. 
Hincks, and, above all, of M. Ojipert, have given us the key to the 
graphic system in use on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. We 
read now — following an establisheil principle— the annals of the kings 
of Assyria and I’abylon, engraved on alabaster or impressed on clay, 
for the instruction of posterity. We read the aeeounts they themselves 
have given of their W'ars, their ctJiiquests, their cruelties. We there 
decipher the official Assyrian veisitm of events of wliicli the IVible, in 
the Books of Kings, gives u%the Jewish version; anil the comparison of 
the two, places in the cleare.st light the incomparable veracity of the 
Sacred Volume. 

The.se discoveries in Assyrian antiquity have thrown invaluable and 
most unexpected light on the origin and progress of civilisation. It was 
impossible that such brilliant culture should remain inqwisoned in the 
narrow limits of Assyria. And so w^e find, in fact, that the influence of 
Assyrian art and civilisation followed everywhere the compiering Ninc- 
vite arm.s. To the east and north she made her intluence felt in Media 
and Persia, where, combining with the subtle and delicate genius of the 
Persians under* the Achminenians, she gave birth to the marvellous 
creations of Persepolis. The origin of Hrecian art, vainly sought in 
Egypt, is found at Nineveh. Assyrian inlliience jienelrated into Syria, 
Asia Minor and the fslands of the Mediterranean ; llnongh the Greek 
cities of the coa.st it found its way into the lieart of the Hellenic tribes. 
The early Greek sculptors thus received the inspirations and precepts of 
sculptors of the Assyrian school, who ai)proachcd them step by step, 
and selected Asiatic w^orks for their models. From Asia Minor this in- 
fluence passed with the Lydian colonists into Italy, where it formed the 
base of the development of the Etruscan civilisation, while this, in its turn, 
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furnished to that of Rome the elements of its primitive grandeur. Thus 
are explained the monuments, the luxury, and the riches of the cities of 
Etruria, which for so long a time excited the fierce desires of the rude sons 
of Romulus. Thus the history of the oldest empires in the world, of those 
birth-places of civilisation, is rendered henceforward accessible to Europe, 
under conditions now admitted to be the only guarantees for real historical 
study — that is, with the assistance and guidance of original documents. 

We can now appreciate at their true value the ideas — crude and con- 
used in even tlie best of them — which the writers of classical antiquity 
have left us of nations whose languages they did not know, and of an 
historical tradition probably already falsified when they gathered the 
few fragments which they have preserved. Nevertheless, we both may 
and ought still to speak with respect of the accuracy with which 
Herodotus has related what was told him by the Egyptians and Persians, 
and u'ith sympathy for the zeal which Diodorus Siculus has shown for 
learned researches. We are also bound to accept those traces of 
manners and customs which they have collected. But to reproduce as 
a whole the facts which they relate, and to give them as an account of 
the chain of principal events in Egyptian or in Assyrian History, is not 
to give a summary of that history suitable for young people, for it 
would convey an absolutely untrue idea. 

The stories of Herodotus and Diodorus about ICgypt and Assyria are 
no more a real history than one of our own country wo^^ld be which 
sut)prcssed the invasion of the barbarians, the feudal period, the 
renaissance which made IMiilip Augustus the predecessor of Charle- 
magne, and Najioleon, the son of Louis XIV'., and whicli explained 
the financial difficulties of Philippe le Bel by the disaster of the battle 
of Pavia. Nevertheless, such, with some corrections borrow’ed from 
Josephus, is the character of the majority of the standard works. 
T>oubtless tlicre arc some who, to a certain extent, have advanced with 
the progress of science, and have eliminated gross errors. But at the 
point to which knowledge has advanced — when the history of Oriental 
nations can be related in*a connected and precise manm^r, and furnishes 
lights which can be no longer passed by, on the origin of our arts and 
civilisation, it is not sufl’cient to suppress a few incongruities. There is 
no lunger any reason to leave great gaps, to ignore facts of the highest 
interest, and to preserve, the side of important rectifications, errors 
which falsify the general result. It is therefore indis})eiisable to intro- 
duce amongst us, and into standard works, a comi)lcte refinin in all 
that relates to the first period of ancient history, to the annals of the 
ancient empires of the East, to the first dawn of civilisation. 

The immense conquests of science must be made common property, 
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their principal results must be made part of that sum of knowledge 
which no one can be permitted to ignore, and which is the foundation 
of all real education. At the present day, one cannot, without unpar- 
donable ignorance, adliere to such a history as has Ijccn written by good 
old Rollin, and all the tribe of hLs followers. What would be said of any 
professor, or man of the world, who would now speak of four elements, 
or of the three (quarters of the habitable globe — who would with 
Ptolemy, make the sun move round the world ? And yet it is much in 
this style that the great majority of (uir historical works sj)eak even now 
on the subject of Egypt and Assyria. The absolute necessity of the 
reform of which we speak must, therefore, be obvious to every one. 
There is no one master of science luit has loudly jiroclaimed it, and tlie 
opinion is becoming general. But the historical arclixological sciences 
now require popular works, manuals such as have been jncKluced in great 
quantities for the physical sciences, and have carried ideas into every 
grade of society. 

The results of the wonderful jirogrcss in antiquities and Oriental 
philology during the la.st fifty years have not been siifheiently commu- 
nicated to the general public. They have l«) be sought out in spet ial, 
voluminous, and costly works, written in a style so le.arned as to make 
them available for only a small number. How often have wc not lieard 
in the world, aiul from the cleverest men of education, \’es, wc know 
that primitive Oriental History, that history whieli is the starting-pennt 
for every other, has lieen Completely reconsiruete«l, has assumed an 
entirely new aspect in the last half-century' ; but wliere shall we liiul, 
brought together and clearly expressed, all the facts which science is 
now able to establish?” This is the gaj) we have atteinjUed to fill in 
the Manual mnv put forth. ])oul)lless, wc are not the first to make 
the attempt ; besides M. Henry de Riancy, wlm, in Ids “Histoire du 
Monde,” has embodied some of the results of m<.)dern researches, two 
distinguished nminljcrs of the University, M. (juilleinin, rector of the 
Academy of Nancy, and M. Robiuii, jirofessor of history, liave at- 
tempted to introduce into iniblic instruction the true history of the 
ancient empires of the I'kist, 

These books have paved the way for us, and on more than one point 
we have followed tl^dr lead. But in s[)ite of all their merit, they do 
not seem to us to fulfil all requirements, 'rticy still jircsent serious de- 
ficiencies, and useful and ample as they are for students of public schools, 
they are not so for men of the world and i)rofessors, to whom they do 
not sup])ly sufficient means for rectifying previous impressions. It is but 
loo easily perceived that the authors have but partly studied the sciences, 
—the results of which they profess to give — that their knowledge on some 
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points is second-hand, and not always from the best sources. More- 
over, these books have been published several years ; science has 
advanced in the meanwhile, and they are now out of date. 

We hope we may state confidently that the reader will find in the 
present Manual a complete rhumS of the stale of knowledge at the pre- 
sent time — saving only those imperfections which no man — and ourselves 
less than any other, can hope to avoid. The science whose results I 
have set forth is one in which an illustrious father, whose labours I 
attempt to continue, has educatcfl me, and which forms the aim and 
occupation of my life. There is no one branch conijjrised in the pre- 
sent publication to which 1 have not devoted direct anti profound study. 

In the history of every nation, we have taken as guides those 
authorities who command the greatest respect, those whose opinions 
give law to the learned world. that of the Israe'lites during the 

periods of the Judges and of the Kings, in all cases where the intcrjireta- 
tion of P'gy])tian and Assyrian inseriptions has not given new and 
unexpected light, our guides have been M. Munk, removed far too early 
from those Biblical studies in which he was an acknowledged master in 
our country, and M. luvald, in whose writings so many brilliant flashes 
of genius and jjrofoniid ]>oetic sentiment shine out among ideas 
often rash ami capriemnis. l*'or Egypt, we have followed the traces 
of the disciples of Cdiampollion, of De Rouge and Mariette, in France; 
Kepsius and Brugsch, in (Icrmany; and Birch, in l^gland. But 
chiefly we have used the great llistoire tPEgypt of M. Brugsch, and 
still more the excellent abridgment com]’)oscd Ijy M. Mariette, for the 
schools of Kgy]:)t, a teal m.asterpiece of historic sense, clear explana- 
tion, prudent inethoil, and Mibslantial conciseness. We have borrowed 
entire pages from this last book, particularly in relation to the dynasties 
of the ancient and middle empires, for avc have nothing to add to what 
the learnetl director of excavations to the P'gyptian government has 
said, and we could not possibly say it better. The writings of Sir H. 
Kawlinson, Dr. Ilincks, ami, al>Ovo all, of M. Opj>ert, have furnished us 
with the elements neef'ssary for the re-construction 4:^ the annals of 
Assyria and Babylonia, of which M. Op})ert has commenced a com- 
parative statement, unfortimately still incomplete. The translations 
of the historical inscriptions »)f the kings of Nineveh, which we have 
inserted in the text, are* borrowed from the works of that eminent 
Orientalist whom P'raucc has brought from Germany, to make him our 
fellow countryman ; but w'c have ourselves compared the wlude Avith the 
original monuments, and in offering them to our readers, we da not 
hesitate ‘‘jurare in verba magistri.” 

Our own immortal Eugene Burnouf, M. Spiegel, the German' com- 
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mentator of the Zend Avesta, Wcstergaard, and, finally, M. Oppcrt, are 
the authorities to whom we have had recourse on the subject of the 
antiquities, doctrines, and institutions of Persia. Lastly, as to Phtxi- 
nicia, the admirable studies of Morris have been, naturally, our starting- 
point ; but we have aTni)lified or modified his results with the assistance 
of the writings of the Duke de Luyncs, M. Munk, M . de Saulcy, Dr. A. 
Levy of Breslau, and the Count de Vogue. The summary, then, of 
the works of the masters of science, of the conquests of European learn- 
ing during the last fifty years in the fickl of Oriental literature, forms 
the foundation of our book, and constitutes its chief value ; but, in 
these studies, which arc yieciiliarly our own, it has been impossible to 
confine ourselves to the mere part of a coi)yist. In this Manual will be 
found a large mass of personal researches, and also some assertions for 
w'hich we must be held ])ersonally respunsil)le. But ^\e have at least 
alw'ays taken care to indicate our own hy))othescs and individual 
opinions. One last word on the principles and ideas w hich are reflected 
on every page of this liook. 

I am a Christian, and y)roclaim it loudly ; but my faith fears none of 
the discoveries of criticism wdien they are true. A son of the Cliiirch, 
submissive in all things necessary, I for that very reason claim from 
her with even greater ardour tlie rights of scientific liberty. And it is 
just because I am a Christian that 1 regard myself as being more in 
accord with tlj;C true meaning and spirit of science tl^an are those who 
have the misfortune to be w ithout faitli. In history, I am of the school 
of Bossuet. I see in the annals of humanity tlie development of a 
providential plan running through all ages and all vicissitudes of 
society. In it I recognise the designs of (ital, permitting the liberty of 
man, and infallibly dt>ing His work by their free hands, almost ahvays 
without their knowdedge, very often against their will. P’or me, as for 
every Christian, all ancient history is the prej)aration for, — modem 
history the consequence of, — the Divine sacrifice of Calvary. 

Thus it is that, faithful to the traditions (T my father, 1 have a passion 
for liberty and fiy the dignity of man. Thus it is that 1 have a horror 
of despotism and oppressi<m, that I have no admiration for those great 
scourges of humanity, called contpierors — those men whom the materialist 
historian elevates to 4he honours of an apotheosis — be they called 
Sesostris, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Ctesar, Louis XIV., or 
Napoleon. 'I'hus, above all, it is that I am almost invincibly attached 
to the doctrine of the constant and unlimited ])rogress of humanity — a 
doctrine unknown to paganism, a doctrine born of Christianity, and 
whose whole law is found in the w'ords of the evangelist, “Be YE 
Perfect.^ . 
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Tuts Manual, as orii^inally published last year in Paris, found greater 
favour witn the public than I had ventured to nnticipale. Two editions 
sold in a few nuuiths; and a version, ])ublislied in Germany, proved to 
me that the Work su]>plied what had been hmg and generally required. 
I am also especially proud and thankful to acknowledge the kiml recep- 
tion tlie Manual mot with from men of the highest authority on the 
subject of historical study — the eneoumgement which such men as Guizot, 
Mi gnet, Vitet, and Guigniaut have given to my attempt to introduce to 
the general public, and for educational purposes, the results of those 
discoveries in Oriental Arclueology which have in the last fifty years 
entirely remodelled Ancient History. ^ • 

'Die Work, tot), has been honoured by the award of the ])rize of the 
Academie I'rancaise, and is thus stamped with the approval of the 
highest possible autliority. 

In bhigland tlie Work was most favourably received, and in some 
reviews the publication of an English translation was recommended. 

Such encouragement imposed on me the duty of leaving nothing un- 
done that may 'ender my liotik as deserving as possible of the ap]>roval 
it had met with; to revise it carefully, and to correct and complete it as 
far as possible. 

This 1 have endeavoured to do in th<„ present Eklition^ which has been 
entirely revised, in many parts re-written, and so extended as to be 
much larger than the original work, from which it differs considerably 
in some respects, to whicb it is desirable I shouh^ refer. 

In the first place, I have deferred to the oiiinion expressed by many 
persons, that the absence of references t<^ authorities was a serious defect ; 
as the reader was unable to refer to original works, and to verify the 
statements made in the Book. It was, however, found impossible in 
every case to refer to authorities in notes, as the size of the book would 
have been enormously increased; I have therefore confined myself, 
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except for very important facts, to prefixing to each chapter a list of 
every book from which information has been drawn. 

The chief fault, however, found with the Manuel d’Histoire 
Ancienne de I’Orient ” in its original form was, that it had no distinctly 
^defined character; that it was neither a book entirely suited to pupils, 
nor perfectly fitted for teachers. Some parts, the first chapter for 
instance, were too elementary, and others too much in detail and too 
scientific, to be comprehended by children. This fault I have endeavoured 
to repair. As now published, the Manual is intended for teachers, for 
.senior pupils, and for men of education who desire to keep pace with 
the advance of Oriental historical studies. 

The First Book is entirely new ; in this, as a preface to the others, I 
have endeavoured to collect the small number of facts at present ascer- 
tained as to the condition of the ]nimitive races of men. As required 
both by the principles of sound criticism, and by my own conviction, I 
have given the first place to the Biblical narration, and have appended to 
this the parallel traditions preserved among other ancient nations. I 
have next given a rapid sketch of the iliscoveries of ])rehistoric archieo- 
logy, bearing on facts totally a])art from those contained in the Bible, 
and giving us an insight into the tiaily conditions of the life of the first 
men. And this book closes with an enumeration of the facts relating 
generally to the races of mankind, and to the principal families of 
languages — a necessary inlixxluction to the historical narrative. 

In the Second Bf>ok, on the history of the Israelites, little change has 
been made; it has been slightly expanded, and advantage has been 
taken of the admirable work in which M. Oppert has definitely fixed 
the chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah, by means of solar 
and lunar eclipses, mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

In the history of the Israelites two things run side by side : one, the 
constant, direct, and sujiernatural interference of the Almighty with the 
destiny of that nation to whom I le had entrusted the sublime mission of 
preserving religious truth, and from which the Redeemer was to come ; 
the other, events arising from ordinary and natv.ral causes apart from this 
supernatural interference. In writing Sacre<.l History, it would be 
natural to give prominence to this Divine government of Israel; but 
in introducing the Ij^aclites into a picture of the whole civilisation of 
Ancient Asia, it was necessary to look morctat the merely human aspect 
of their history, without, however, for a moment losing sight of the 
entirely exceptional character of that history. 

The Third Book, on Egypt, has been only slightly modified. Some 
few additions have been made, amongst otlicrs, a short analysis of the 
Funereal Ritual, or Book of the Dead ; and a few errors have been 
corrected. r, 
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The Fourth Book, however, on the History of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, has been doubled in size, and has been entirely re-written. 
In the past year science has continued to advance, and I have been 
compelled to keep pace with its profjress. I have, moreover, especially 
devoted myself to the study of Assyrian texts, and have therefore been 
able to bring a larger amount of knowledge to bear on Assyrian history, 
and to add translations of some hitherto unpublished documents. As 
the greater part of these translations are from tablets in the British 
Museum, T have been careful to insert their distinctive marks, in order 
that Assyriologists may compare my versions with the originals. 

'i'he two following Books treat, the one of the Annals of the Medes 
and Persians to the time of the first disagreement between the Greeks 
and Darius, son of Ilystaspcs; the other, of the History of the Phoeni- 
cians to the ])eriod of the first rise of the Carthaginian power. No 
essential change has ])een made in this portion of the work, but it has 
been carefully revised, and has received numerous additions and correc- 
tions. 

The Seventh and Kiglith Books are entirely new, the nations of whom 
they treat were not mentione<l in the original editions. The Seventh 
Book contains the History of Ancient Aral)ia, considered chiefly with 
reference to its intermediate position between the civilisations of India 
and of Western Asia; it is founded on the admiraV)le work of M. 
Cnussin de Percival, on the History of the Arabs i)revious to the rise of 
Tslamisin, and on the newly ascertained facts from the monumental 
texts of Egypt and Assyria, as well as from the ancient inscriptions of 
Yemen. 

The absence of any history of India in my original work was uni- 
versally regarded as an omission, as leaving a vacant space requiring to 
be filled. India no doubt had no political relations w ith Western Asia, 
but was, nevertheless, not entirely isolated from the nations bordering 
on the Mediterranean. From the time of Darius that country was 
brought into relations with Persia, and from the time of Alexander 
with Greece ; moreover, Arian India exercised too great an influence on 
the progress of the human mintl in periods of remote antiquity to permit 
ns to omit her entirely in a general view of the great ancient civilisa- 
tions of Asia. ^ 

I could not but acknowkdgc the justice of this criticism; and the 
History of India forms the Eighth Book of this Manual — a book a 
little l .>nger than the others on account of the iiiJlportance of the subject, 
and founded on the successive labours of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
Schlegel, Eugene Burnouf, Lassen, Max Muller, and Weber. 

With India I have ended. I was urged to add a chapter on the early 
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Annals of China; but in the first place I have not considered myself 
competent to deal with the subject ; and in the second, it appeared to 
me that China has always been so comjdetely isolated from the rest of 
the world that it could claim no place in a book on the subject of 
civilisations that have influenced, even indirectly, our own. 

This English edition has had the advantage of my latest revisions, 
and in one or two instances includes discoveries made too late for inser- 
tion in the French work. 
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BOOK I. 

PRIMITIVE TIMES. 

CHAPTER I. 

TJir n in LE .va rr atj ve . 

Authority. — Gcuesis Chapters L — XI. 


Section 1.^— Thk Hcman Race before the Deluge. 

I. We have no precise and conscciilivc history of the fust men, or of the 
orii;ii) of our species, but that of Holy Scripture. TJii.s sacred story, 
t'ven without the as.sured and soleiini authority which it derives from 
the ius).>ired character of the book iii wliiith it is lound, \fould always 
form ill sound criticism the liase of all history ; for, merely considered 
from a human ]ioint of view, it contains the i:ji^o.st ancient tradition 
as to the first days of the human race, the only one which has not 
been disfigured by the introduction of fantastic myths of di.sordered 
imagination run wild. "Fhe chief features of that tradition, which 
was originally common to all mankind, and which the special care of 
Providence has preserved in greater jnirity among the cho.sen people 
than among other races, arc jneserved, tliough cliauged, in countries 
far distant from each oilier, and wdiose inhaliitants have had no com- 
munication for thousands ftf years. And the only clue v^iich can guide 
us through the labyrinth of these scattered fragments of tradition, is the 
Bible Story. Dliis it is to which the historian must first turn, recognising 
its distinctive character; whilst for the Christiaj* it has a dogmatic 
value, ]>cnnilling him, indeed, to interpret it in conformity with the light 
furnished by the progress of science, but at the same time giving him a 
fixed point round which to group the results of human ii^vesligalion. 

The historical interpretation of this narrative presents, liowevcr, 
serious difficulties. The most able and orthodox theologians have 
repeatedly discussed the degr^ of latitude which may be allowed for 
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exegesis. In very many places it is impossible to know absolutely how 
far that allegorical style of language, whidi is so largely employed in the 
Bible, has been used in these passages. We may remark also, that 
gaps which appear in the Bible story, leave open a very large field for 
scientific speculation. Our high respect for the authority of the sacred 
books must prevent us from seeking in them what they were not 
intended to contain, what never entered the minds of those who wrote 
under the divine inspiration. Moses has never pretended to write 
a complete histoiy of ])nniitive man, and certainly not of the origin and 
progress of material civilisation. He has confined himself to recording 
’ a few of the essential and principal fejitures of that history, in a form 
i suitable to the people whom he addressc^. His object has been to 

i elucidate the descent of the ratriarchs who were chosen by (lod to 
-j^rcserve, from age to age, the j)riinitive revelations, and al)ove all, to 
show, in o])p()sition to the monstrous cosmogonies of the nntions wdio 
surrounded the Hebrews, those groat tnitlis which idolaliy had obscurefl, 
the creation of the w'orhl from lujihing by the mere will of an Almighty 
' being, the unity of the human race spmng from one couj)le, the fall of 
; that race, the origin of e\il in the world, the promise of a Redeemer, 
and, finally, the constant interference of Ihovideuce in the afiairs of 
the world. 

2. Tlie story (»f creation itself, and its agreement with the di.scovcries 
of the natural sciences, ar{‘ things l)eyond tlie scope of our work. It is 
only from tlie moment wlien (iod, having created the world and all tlie 
beings whiA inhabit it, ]niv the seal to his w’ork by creating man, that 
W’e shall take up the story of the first book of the lUble, “ ficnesis,” so 
called in Knrojie, fropi a (ireek word, which signifies “beginning,” 
because this l.>ook commences with llie history of the cre.ition r>f the 
Universe. “Clod said, Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness : and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of tlie air, and o\er the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that ereepelli upon tlie earth. So (lod created 
man in his own image, in the image of Clod created lie him ; male and 
female created he tliein.” “ Ami tlie Lord (lod formed man of the dust 
of the ground^ and breathed into his iiosliMs the breath of life ; and 
man became a living .soul.” 

The story of the fall of the first human pair immediately succeed.s 
that of their creation. The father of all mankind, Adam (whose 
name ill the Semitic languages means “Miiti”/^/;' cxcdlt itcc), created 
by Clod in a state of ab.solutc innocence and happiness, ilisobeyed 
the I.ord by Ins presum])tion in the delicious gardens of Lden where 
he bad at first been placed, and this disobedience condemned him 
and liis race to pain,, grief, and death. Clod had created him for work, 
as the inspired book expressly says, but it was in expiation of his 
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fall that his work became painful and difficult. ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” said the Lord to him, and this condemnation 
still rests upon all men. 

This is how the book of Genesis recounts the temptation and fall, 
the consequences of which have fallen on all the descendants of our 
first parents : — “ Now the serpent was more subtile than any beast 
of the field which the Lord God had made. And he said unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God .saitl, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden. And the woman said unto the serpent, We may eat of the 
fruit of tlie trees of the garden ; but of the fruit of the tree which is in 
the midst of the garden (the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil) God hath said, Ye .shail not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. And the ser])ent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely 
die : for God doth know that in the day ye cat thereof, then your 
eyes shall l>e opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
And when the woman saw that tht tree was good for food, and that it 
•was ])leasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de.'^ired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her; and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; and they sewed fig 
leaves together and made themselves aprons.” 

“ Prodigious, overwhelming truth,” .says Chateaubriand, “man 
/dying, poisoned with the fruit of the tree of life. Man lost, for having 
' tasteil of the tree of knowledge ; for having dared too well to know 
I both gootl and evil. Should we suppos^ a prohibition from God, 
relative to any other desire of the soul, how could the wisdon., the 
depth of the providence of the Most High l)e vindicated. It would 
then be only, a caprice unw«jrthy of the Deity, and no moral lesson 
would result from Adam’s disohe«lience. As it is, all the history of 
the world is the conse([uence of the law imjmsed on our first parents. 
The secret of the moral and political existence of nations, the pro- 
foundest mysteries of the human heart, are contained in the tradition 
of that wonderful, that fatal tree.” 

3. The Jiible assigns no precise date to the origin of the human 
species, it gives no positfle time for that event. It has in reality no 
chronology for the early epochs of man’s existence, neither for that 
which extends from the creation to the deluge, nor for that which 
reaches from the deluge to the call of Abrahams The dates which 
commentators have attempR.‘d to fix are purely arbitrary, and have 
no dogmatic authority. They belong to the domain of historical 
hypotuesLS, and one might mention a hundred attempts to make the 
calculation, each with a different re.sult. What alone the sacred books 
state, in which science is in complete agreement with them, is that the 
appearance of man on the earth (however remote the date may be) is 
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recent, when contrasted with the immense duration of the geological 
periods of creation ; and that the antiquity of many thousands of years, 
which some people, as for instance the Egyptians, Chaldneans, Indians 
and Chinese, have sclf-complacenily claimed in their mythological 
traditions, is entirely fabulous. 

Equally useless, equally devoid of solid foundation, as are these calcu- 
lations regardingthe date of man’s creation, would be the attempt to deter- 
mine from the Bible the exact place of the cradle of our species, or of the 
garden of Eden. The sacretl story furnishes no ])recise indications on 
that point. The most learned and orthodox commentators of the holy 
books have left the ([uestion undecided. Everything bids us imitate their 
reserve and hold the common oj)inion which places in Asia the origin of 
the first human family, and the source of all civilisation. 

4. Adam and Eve (Chavah) the first human coi]j)Ie who came from 
the hands of Cod, had two sons, Cain and Abel (I label).'*'' 

They led, the one an agricultural, the other a ])astoral life, the origin 
of which modes of life the Bible thus places at the very first footstep (jf 
humanity. Cain killed his brother Abel, being jealous of the blessings 
with which the Eord had recompensed his piety, but liecame an exile 
in the despair of his rem<jrsi‘, and retired with his family t«> the east of 
Eden, where he built the first oily, which after the name of his first- 
born he called “ Enoch.” God had created man with gifts of niiiul 
and body fitted to (uiable him to accomplish the object of his existence, 
and consequently to form regular and civilised societies, 'fhe book of 
Genesis attributes to the fahiily of Cain the first invention of the indus- 
trial arts. To Enoch, s<jn of Cain, was born, it is said, in the fourth 
generation, Eameeh, who in his turn had many sons, jabal, “the father, 
of such as dwell intents .and of such as have cattle;” Jubal the in- 
ventor of music, dhibalcain the discoverer of the art of easting and 
working in metals, and lastly a daughter Xnamah, inventor of that of 
spinning the wool of the lloeks, and weaving the thread into cloth. 
(This last tradition is not found in the Bible, but is mentioned in the 
Jerusalem Talmud as a very ancient Jewish legend.) 


* These names have meanings in the .Semitic languages, as liave all 
those names ajiplied in the Bible narrative to the first ancestors of our 
race ; they are in reality descriptive e])ithets which exjiress the part 
played, and the posttimi assumed, by each ncrs<m in the original family. 
Adam, as we have already said, means “Man,” Eve “Life,” “because 
she was the mother of all living,” says the sacred text. Cain signifies 
“Creature,” “Shoot.” liabcl is the word which in the most ancient 
Semitic idioms expressed the idea of “ Son,” and is jireserved in the 
Assyrian ; and lastly, Seth, as the Bible expressly says, is “ Substitute,” 
whom ( lod had given to hi.s parents in place of the much loved son 
they had lost. 
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^The Bible ascrilxjs to Lamcch the origin of those sanguinary customs 
of revenge which played so 'great a part in the life of ancient nations ; 
“Lamech said to his wives, Adah and Zillah, ‘Hear my voice ; ye 
wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : I would slay a man in my 
wound, and a young man in my hurt : if Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ 

5. Adam had a tliird son named Seth, and God afterwards gave him 
a great many more cliildren. Seth lived 912 years and had a numerous 
family, who, whilst all other men gave themselves up to idolatry and 
vice of eveiy kind, ])reserved faithfully, down to the time of the deluge, 
those religious traditions of the jirimitive revelation, which after that 
event passed into the race of Shem. 

The descendants of Seth were Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 
Enoch, \;!io walked with God 365 years, and “was not, for God took 
him,” Methuselah who of all men lived the longest life, 969 years, 
Lamech, and lastly Ncjah, who was the father of Shem, Ham and 
Japhet. Each of these three was the head of a numerous family. 


Section 11. — The Deluge. 

I. In the meanwhile the corruption of mankind went on increasing and 
passed all bounds. Their inicpiities were such that the Lord was angered 
and determined to exterminate their race. The just Noah, descendant of 
Seth, alone “found grace in the eyes of tin? Lord ” (Gen.*vi. 8). God 
caiLsed him to build an .ark into which He shut him, and his family 
and seven couples of every kind of animal clean and unclean, and then 
the deluge commenced. “The fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of heaven opened, and rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights . . . And the waters increased and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth ; . . and the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered ; fifteen cubit,', upward did the 
waters ])revail, and the mountains were covered. Aiul all tlcsh died 
that moved upon the cartTi, both of fowl, and of cattk> and of bea.st, 
and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every 
man. All in wdiose nostrils w^as the breath of life, of all that was in 
the dry land died . . . Noah only remained alivi^ .and they that were 

* Genesis iv. 23, 24, marginal reading. The author s rendering of 
this passage in which the learned De Sacy concurs i.s, “ Eroutez ma 
voix, femmes de Lamech, soyez attentives ii mes paroles ; J’ai tiie un 
liomrne parce qu’il m’avait blesse, un jeune homme parce qu’il m’avait 
fait line plaie. Cain sera venge soixantc et dix fois ct Lamech septante 
fois sept fois.” — T r. 
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with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth an 
hundred and fifty days” (Gen. vii. ji, I2, 17, 19—24). 

There arc some observations which it is in the highest degree important 
to make on this narrative. The distinction between dean and imdcan 
animals proves that the sjiecics taken into the ark were only those useful to 
man, and capable of domestication, for to these only, does the division 
into two such classes, api)ly among the I febrews. The manner in which 
the deluge was brought about, an idea quite distinct from the fact itself, 
is related in accordance with the crude notions on physical science 
which were current with the contemporaries of Moses ; and here the 
wise words of one of the most eminent catholic theologians of Germany, 
Dr. Reusch, are particularly apjdicable, “God gave to the writers of 
the Bible a supernatural ins])iration, but the object for which this 
supernatural inspiration was given was, as in all revelation, the teaching 
of religious truth, not of secular science; and we may, without trenching 
on the respect due to these sacred writers, without weakening the truth 
of divine inspiration, freely admit that in secular, and consefjuently in 
physical science, these waiters were not above the level of their contem- 
poraries ; that they were liable to the errors of their time and of their 
nation . . . Moses was not raised by revelatit)n above the intellectual 
level of his time ; and further, nothing proves to us that it was ]H)ssible 
for him to raise himself above that level by study or thought.”* 

Finally, the expressions used by the author of the book of Genesis, if 
interpreted rhy comparisoi^^ w ith other similar expressions, will not 
necessarily lead us to suppose that he intended to mean that the deluge 
was really, and in the literal sense of the word, universal. The W't)rds, 
“all the high hills that were under the whole heaven were covered,” 
and “all flesh died that moved upon the earth,” are not slronger than 
the words of the same autlu)r, “And the famine was over all the 
face of the earth “and all countries came to Egypt for to buy corn” 
(Gen. xli. 56, 57). “This day will T begin to put the dread of thee 
and the fear of thee upon the nations that are under the whole heaven ” 
(Deut. ii. 25). 

It is quite clear that the exj)ressions in thqse last three passages are 
not to be understood literally, (hat Moses did lujt intend to convey the 
idea that Joseph’s famine extended to China, or that the red men of 
America were to be in fear of the Jews. And we may without violence 
to the sacred text exlend the same limited interpretation to the account 
of the deluge. We’' shall see as we proceed wdiether the limitation 
should be carried even farther. 

2. “ And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the 


' La Bible et la Nature^ French Translation, p. 27. 
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cattle that was with him in the ark, and God made a wind to pass over 
the earth, and the waters assuaged. The fountains hlso of the deep and 
the windows of lieaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was 
restrained ; and the waters returne<l from off the earth continually : and 
after the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters were abated. 
And the ark rested . . . U|K^n the mountains of Ararat . . . And it 
came to pass at the end of forty days that Noah opened the window 
of the ark which he had made : an<I he sent forth a raven, w hich went 
forth to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. Also 
he sent forth a dove from him, to sec if the waters were abated from oft 
the free of the ground ; but the <lovc found no rest for the sole of her 
foot, and she returne<l unto him into the ark, for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth : then he ])ut forth his hand, and took her, and 
pulled her in unlo him into the ark. Arul he stayed yet other seven 
days; and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the dove 
came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf 
])luekt off. So Noah knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth ” (Gen. viii. I — 4, 10).^ 

On quitting the ark \vith liis three sons, Shem, Ham ami Jajdiet, and 
their wives, Noah sacrificed to the T.ord, who made a covenant with 
him and his race, aiv.l coninienced to cultivate the earth. His j^osterily 
w^as very numerous, for he lived three hundred and fifty years after tlie 
deluge, and died at the age of nine hundretl and fifty years. 


Si'XTioN 111 . — The Confu.sion of Tonguks. 

1. TiiE family of Noah multiplied rapidly ; but from this time the life 
of man was much shortened, ami as a rule <lid not exceed our present 
average. Shem, nevertlicless, (and probably also his Ijrolhers) Jived on 
during many centuries ; and according to tlie testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the family wltcnce Abraham s]mung (thanks no doubt to the tem- 

j perate habits of patriarchal life) enjoyed up to his time far more than 
the ordinary length of human life. 

2. All men being of one family still used the same language. Some 

generations after the tloluge the mass of the descendantif of Noah, wdio 
hiul become very numerous, had fixed their dwellings on the immense 
plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, in the country originally 
called Shinar, that is in the Semitic idiom, land of the two 

• rivers.” Proud of their nuiftbers and strength, they believed themselves 
all powerful, and their insolent audacity led them to defy God himself. 

* On the Bible narrative of the Deluge and its relations with the 
facts of science, see the recent essay of the Abbe Lambert, Le Diluge 
Momlque^ Phistoire^ et la ghlogie. Paris, 1868. 
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“ They said one to another, * Go to, let ns build us a city and a tower 
whose top may reach unto heaven,’ ” (Gen. xi. 4). But God ])unished 
their pride by confusing their language. No longer able to understand 
one another, they were compelled to disperse, each family or group of 
families, can-ying with it the new language, from that time to become 
its own, and whence the idioms, science now attempts to classify accord- 
ing to their analogies, are descended. Thus were formed the three great 
races who have peopled tlie world — the children of Ham in parts of Asia 
and in Africa, of Shem in Asia, and of Japhet in Europe. The Tower 
remained unfinished, and was called Babel, that is, “ confusion,” on 
account of the confusion of languages wliicli took place there.* 

3. The Confusion of tongues and general dispersion of mankind are 
to be placed, according to the natural sense of a passage in Scripture 
which has afforded much exercise to the sagacity of commentators, in 
the time of Peleg the fifth from Shem, and about the time of his birth, 
because that name, which means divisioit^ was given him in commemo- 
ration of that event. Nothing, however, in the Bible forbids us to 
suppose that some families had already separated themselves from the 
mass of the descendants of Noah, and had gone to a distance and formed 
colonies apart from the common centre, while the greater number of 
the families destined to repeoplc the earth still remained united. 


(JHAP'J’ER II. 

TRADITIONS PARALLEL TO THE PIBLE STOR Y. 

Chief authorities . — I‘h. Buttmann, Afytholo^^e odcr s^esammclte ^Itdiatid- 
ItwgcniUh r die Sagen des Alterthumsy vol. i.- De Beauvoir Priaulx. 
Quicstiones Mosaics ; or, the Booh of Cieuesis compared with the re- 
mains of ancient religions. London, 1842. — Cantu, JJistoire Ujiiver- 
sel/Cy vol. i. — L’Abbe Darras, Ilistoire dc PEglise, vol. i. — Luken, 
Traditions de V human iie traduit par Yander Hagen., Bruxelles, 1862. 
— De Rougemont, Le Peuple primitif vol. i. 


Section I. — The Creation— The Fall— and the 

A NTK I ) I LU V I AN BA'I' K f A RC I LS. 

I. The Bible narrative, which we nowi resume, is not one isolated 
tale unconnected with the traditions of other nations, and proceeding 
only from the pen of Moses, It is on the contrary, as we have already 
said, the most complete and authentic form of a grand primitive tradi- 


See page 23. 
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tion, which can be traced back to the earliest ages of humanity, and 
has originally been common to all races and all people, and been 
carried all over the world, by the dispersion of these races on the 
surface of the earth. In his narrative of this history the Hebrew legis- 
lator has faithfully reproduced the ancient memories preserved from age 
to age among the Patriarchs, and, by a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, favoured by the isolated and nomadic life led by the family of 
Abraham, less corrupted among them than among the surrounding 
nations. He has, assisted by the light of inspiration, restored their true 
character to facts elsewhere frequently obscured by polytheism and 
idolatry ; but, as St. Augustine has said, without attempting to make 
the Hebrews a nation of scholars, either in ancient history, or in physics 
and geology. I.et us now seek in various parts of the world, among 
pe()t)le sp’ead over the most distant latitudes, the scattered fragments ot 
this primitive tradition, which the Mosaic narrative has taught us how 
to piece togetlier. 

We shall find in one place or another all its essential features, even 
those parts of the tradition that are difficult to understand literally, 
and where we may be allowed to su|.^pose allegorical and figurative 
expressions. Put the search presents difficulties, and must necessarily 
be restricted by tlie severest rules of criticism. Otherwise we*may be 
in danger of receiving, like some indiscreetly zealous defenders of Holy 
Scripture, legends arising from more or less direct communication, from 
a sort of infiltration of the Mosaic narrative, in place of ^lose ancient 
and genuine traditions which coincide in a most striking manner with 
the sacred story. It is necessary then before all, and for our greater 
security, to leave out everything that comes to us from nations on 
whose traditions, Jewish, Christian, or even Moslem writings, may be 
suspected of having exercised an influence. It is necessaiy to select 
traditions of proved ant iquity founded on ancient written monuments; 
and when savage nations are in question, who have no books, to admit 
only such as have been collected by witnesses worthy of entire belief, 
and prior io the arrival of any missionary. 

2. And first, among many people, we find the idea that man was 
formed of the dust of the earth. The Greeks in their*legends repre- 
sented Prometheus as playing the part of a demiurgus or secondary 
Creator, who moulded from clay the first individuals of our species, and 
gave them life by means of the fire which he stolb from heaven. In 
the cosmogony of Peru the* first man created by the Divine power was 
called A1 pa Camasca “ animated earth.” Among the tribes of North 
America, the Mandans believed that the Great Spirit foiined two 
figures of clay, which he dried and animated by the breath of his 
mouth, the one received the name of the “first man,” the (Uher that of 
‘companion.” The great God of Otaheite “ Tceroa ” made man of 
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red earth; and the Dyacks of Borneo, stubbornly opposed to all Moslem 
influences, repeated from generation to generation, that man had been 
formed of earth. 

I’hc religion of Zoroaster is the only one among the elaborate re- 
ligious systems of the ancient world which atlmits the creation of man by 

! the exercise of the almighty power of a personal Ciod, distinct from 
primordial matter. The fundamental ideas of the pantheistic and 
emanative theories which were the basis of all religion in ( 'haldma and 
in Egypt, as well as in India, left everything uncertain as to the creation 
of mankind. 

Men, as well as all other created beings, were sup})osed to have 
issued from the very substance of the JXdty — a substance hardly dis- 
tinguished from the matter of the world — and they came into being 
spontaneously, as successive emanations were develo])ed, not l)y a free 
and predetermined action of creative will ; and those who held this 
faith gave themselves little trouble to dehne, except under a symbolical 
and mythological form, the why and wherefore of the emanation. 

3. Zoroastrian Mazdeism alone, among the nations of the ancient 
world, jweserved the idea of the original sin and of the fall of the human 
race. The sacred book called Buntlehesh contnins a story of the teni])- 
{ tation o*f the first human pair, almost exactly like that of the liilde, in 
j which all the essential features are found, even to that of tlie tempter 
having assumed the form of a serpent ; and nevertheless it is no more 
possible tha<^ the Biindehesh has borrowed from the Bible, than the 
Bible from Zoroastrian religion. We shall give this story further on in 
that chapter of our manual in which we explain the system of the 
religious legislator of the Bersians. 

We should seek in vain for the same belief among the EgyjUian, 
Chaldajan, or Indian priests. Doubtless as Bascal has so elo(|ucntly 
said, ‘‘The pr<d)lem of our existence is complicated in this dark abyss, 
and it is as im])0ssil>lc to imagine man without this mystery, as for man 
himself to understand it but the doctrine of the fall and of original 
sin is one of those against which human ])ride has constantly revolted, 
and from which it has first tried to escape. , And so, everywhere, the 
primitive tradition as to the first step of humanity has been the first to 
be obliterated. As soon as men have felt the sentiment of pride arise, 
which their progress in civilisation, their comjucsts in the material 
world, inspire<l, they cast off that tradition. All religious philosophy 
which has arisen beyond the limits of the revelation preserved among 
the chosen people, has rejected the doctrine of the fall. And, indeed, 
how was it possible for such a doctrine to agree with the dreams of 
pantheism and of emanation. And thus the tradition of the fall of our 
first parents has not been preserved beyond the Zoroastrians and the 
Mosaic narrative, except among some savage nations whose miserable 
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condition had made them still feel all tlie consequences of the fall. 
Thus the inhabitants of the Caroline Islands, in the legends which the 
first Phiroj3ean navigators collected from them, said, “ In the beginning 
there was no death, but a certain Erigiregers, who was one of the evil 
spirits, one of the P^lus Melabut, and who was aggrieved by the happi- 
ness of mankind, contrived to get for them a sort of death from which 
they should wake no more.”*' 

The Hottentots also said that “their first parents had committed so 
great a fault, and so grievously offended the supreme God, that he had 
cursed both them and their posterity. ”t 

3. Ihit if the doctrine of original sin and of the fall is, of all the facts 
in the Mosaic narrative, the one least found among the traditions of 
other nations— if this is the point where the Christian should recognise 
most clear./ the marks of divine inspiration as bearing most directly on 
the instruction which 1 1 oly Scripture is designed to give us, as to our 
origin, our destiny, and our duties — the circumstances with which Moses 
relates the fault which brought about that fall, are nevertheless found 
divested indeed of all meaning, without moral signification, and inter- 
mixetl with entirely material ideas, in the most ancient legends of many 
people. It is in fact impossible not to recognise a close connection in 
their origin, between the forms though not l)etween the ideas, of the 
biblical tradition of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and a 
series of ancient myths common to all the branches of the Arian race, 
to which a learned German, Adalbert Kuhn^has devoted ii«book of the 
highest interest. ^ 

We speak of those containing the idea of the discovery of the use 
of fire, and of the water of life; they are found in their most ancient 
state in the Vedas ; they have passed, more or less modified t)y the 
lapse of time, to the Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, Iranians, and 
Indians. The fundamental fact of these myths, which are complete 
only in their most ancient forms, represents the Universe as an immense 
tree, whose roots embrace the earth, and whose branches form the 
vault of heaven. The fruit of the tree is fire, indisjien.sable to the life 
of man, and also the material symbol ot intelligence ; from its leaves 
distils the water of life. The gods have reserved for fliemselves the 
possession of fire ; it falls sometimes to the earth as lightning, but 
man cannot produce it for himself. He, who like the Greek Pro- 
metheus, discovers the mean^s of producing, fire artificially and gives 


* liistoire Gcn^rale des Voyages, vol. xvii. 

+ Kolbr, Description du Cap de Bonne Esperance, vol. i. 

X Die Herabku 7 tft des Fetters und des Gottertranks. Berlin, 1859. 
also some important articles by M. F. Baudry in the Re^'ue Ger- 
naniqnCf 1861. 
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it to other men, is an impious being who has robbed the sacred tree of 
its forbidden fruit ; he is accursed, and the wrath of the gods pursues 
him and his race. 

The analogy between the form of these myihs, and that of the Bible 
story, is very close. It is in fact the same tradition, but perverted to 
another meaning to symbolise the introduction of material ])rogress, 
instead of applying to a fundamental principle of moral government, 
aiifl further disfigured by that monstrous conce]:)tion, too common in 
Paganism, which represents the Deity as a formidal)le ])ower, and a 
jealous enemy of human happiness and progress. The spirit of error 
had altered among the Gentiles the mysterious rememVirance of the 
event which decided the lot of humanity ; Moses rei)roduced it in the 
form evidently preserved among the Hebrews, the same form as among 
the Arian nations,- — in spite of the alteration in sense — but he restored 
to h its true meaning, and caused it to reassume its solemnly instructive 
character, 

4. So far we have been advancing on uncertain ground and in con- 
stant danger of falling into error. The lights of the primitive traditions 
which we have been able to catch from right and left, have been so few 
and far between, that it would have been wiser not to tread that road, 
had we not been sure of soon entering on a plainer path. But we have 
now reached solid ground. In place of a few isolated tales, scattered 
links of a chain whose unity is likely to be contested, we now C(.)me 
suddenly op a multitude of concordant ])roofs, which, coming from the 
four winds of heaven, arrange themselves so as to put beyond doubt 
that these stories were identical in the early ages of the world. 

In the number given by the Bible for the antediluvian patriarchs, we 
have the first instance of a striking agreement with the traditions of various 
nations. Ten are mentioned in the Book of Genesis, and a remarkable 
concklence gives the same number, ten, in the legends of a great number 
of peo])le, for those juimitive ancestors whose history is lost in a mist of 
fable. To whatever ejioch they carry back these ancestors, whether 
before or after the deluge, whether the mythical or historical character 
prevails in the picture, they are constant this sacred number ten, 
which some li^ave vainly attempted to ctjiinect with the speculations of 
later religious ]diilosophers, on the mystical value of numbers.- In 
Chaldx^a, Ber(jsus enumerates ten antediluvian kings, of whom we shall 
/ sj)eak in the chap'ter on the history of Babylon, and whose fabulous 
reign extended to thousands of ordinary years, forming ten cosmic days. 
The legends of the Iranian race commence with the reign of ten 
' Pcisdadien kings, “men of the ancient law,” who lived on “pure 
Homa (water of life), and who preserved their sanctity.” In India we 
I meet with the nine Brahmadikas, who with Brahmah, their founder, 
i make ton, and who arc called the Ten Petris or Fathers. The Chinese 
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count tep emperors, partakers of the divine nature, before the dawn of 
historical times. And finally, not to multiply instances, the Germans 
and Scandinavians believed in the ten ancestors of Odin, and the Arabs 
in the ten mythical kings of the Aditcs, the ])riniordial people of their 
peninsula. Such an agreement cannot be accidental, and must lead us 
back to a common origin for all these traditions. 


Sf.ction II.-— The Deluge. 

I. The one tradition which is really universal, among those bearing on 
the history of primitive man, is that of the Deluge. It would, perha])S, 
be too much to sny that it is found among all ])eo]de ; but it occurs 
among all the great races of the human species, with one impi)rtant 
exception, the black race, among whom no trace of the tradition has 
been found, either among the African tril^es or the populations of 
Polynesia. Tliis aljsolute silence of a whole race as to the menuny of 
an event so important, in the free of the unanimous voice of all others, 
is a flict which science should carefully note, for it may involve most 
im])ortant consequences. 

Faithful to the plan which we have laid down, ue shall pass in 
review' the chief traditions of the deluge, collected from the various 
branches of humanity. Their agreement with the Ilible narrative, w ill 
clearly prove their original unity, and we shall see that the tradition is 
one of those W'hich date from before the ccflifusion of longues; that it 
goes back to the earliest ages of the w'orki, and can be nothing but 
an account of a real and well-authentic.ated fact. 

Put we must first eliminate some legends wdiich have been erroneously 
connected with the Piblieal Deluge, wdiose essential features lunvever 
compel sound criticism to reject them. They refer to merely local pheno- 
mena, of an historical date, relatively very near onr own. Doulnless 
the tradition of a great primitive caiaclysin may have been confused with 
these stories, and have led to tlie exaggeration of their importance ; but 
the characteristic features of the recital given by Moses are not found in 
them, and this fact clcarly*show-s, even under tlie legendany form of the 
traditions, their restricted and local character. To class traditions of 
this nature W'ith those which re.ally refer to the deluge, would be to 
weaken rather than strengthen the argument to be drawn from the 
concurrence of the latter. • 

. Such is the character of the great inundation jilaced by the historical 
[records of China, under the reign of Yao. It has no real connection 
vith, and not even any resemblance to, the Biblical deluge ; it was 
in event purely local, and its date even can be determined as long 
wbsequeht to the commencement of historical times in Egypt and 
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Babylon. The Chinese scribes mention Vuj a minister and engineer 
engaged in re-establishing the water courses, elevating the banks, 
digging canals, and regulating the taxes of all the provinces in China. 
A learned Sinologue, Edouard Biot, has proved, in a memoir on the 
changes in the lower course of the Hoang Ho, that this catastroj)he 
arose from frequent inundations of this river. The primitive Chinese 
settlements on its banks had suffered much from these overflows. The 
works which Vu carried out were only the commencement of the 
embankments necessary for restraining the \vater, and which were 
continued in after ages. 

Not less clear is the local character of the legend of Bochica related 
by the Muyscas, ancient inhabitants of the province of Cundinamarca, 
in South America, though the fabulous element is here in greater pro- 
portion to the historical foundation. Hiiylhaca, wife of the divine man 
Bochica, gave herself up to abominable sorceries, to cause the river 
Funzha to leave its Ijcd. All the plain of Bogota was inundated, men 
and animals perished in this catastrophe, a few onlyesca])ed by reaching 
the high mountains, 'file tradition adds that Bochica broke o})cn the 
rocks which form the valley of Canoas and 'requendamn, to allow of the 
esca]K‘ of the waters; afterwards he re-a>seml)led the dispersed people 
of the Muyscas tribe, taught them the wtuship of the sun, and died. 

2. Of all the true traditions relative to the great deluge, by far the 
most curious is that of the Chakla-ans, made known to the Oreeks 
by the historian Berosus, and which will be found at length hi the 
chapter on‘lhe Babylonian... It is a story more exactly ])arallel to that 
of the Bible than any other, omitting no characteristic ])articular in the 
detail, even to the birds sent out of the ark. It must lie evident to 
anyone wlio compares the two narrati\'es, that they were one up to the 
r time when Abraham went out from among the (.'haldieans, to journey to 
^ Palestine. But in the Chalda:‘an cosmogony, the tradition emlKxIics no 
moral lesson, as does the Bible narrative. The deluge is but an acci- 
dental event, a sort of fatal accident in the history of the world, in 
place of being a punishment sent for the sins of mankind. Tlie man 
chosen by heaven to escape the deluge is called by Berosus, Xisuthrus, a 
name the original form of which we do not know, and therefore cannot 
guess its meaning. I'he Chakhean legend adds one inciilent, not to bo 
found in the Bible: — Xisuthrus, warned by the gods of the apjiroaching 
f deluge, buried at i^ippara, the city of the Sun, tables, on which were 
engraven the revelation of the mysteries tif the origin of the world, and 
of religious ordinances. . His children dug them up after the deluge, 
tklid they became tlie basis of the sacerdotal institutions of Chakhea. 

On the other hand, the original monuments and texts of Egyj^t, amidst 
all their speculations on the cosmogony, do not contain one single, even 
distant, allusion, to the recollection of a deluge. It is true that the 
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I religious theories of the Egyptians said much more on the origin of the 

! Universe, and of celestial bodies, than of the creation, and the early days 

I of the human race. According to a passage in Manetho, open however to 
much suspicion as interpolated, Tlioth or Hermes TrLsmegislus, had 
himself inscribed on tablets, before the deluge, in hierogly])hics and in 
the sacred tongue, the elements of all knowledge. After the deluge, the 
second 'I'lioth translated -the contents of these tablets into the vulgar 
tongue. This is the only allusion to the deluge which can be pnxluced 
from an Egyptian source. Manetho has no menlioji of it in his 
Dynasties, the only authentic part of his work we now possess. The 
absence of this traditioji from among the myths of the Tharaonic reli- 
gion, renders it ])robable that this was only a recent foreign intrcxhiction, 
and, without doubt, of Asiatic and Chakkean origin. .So the Siriadic 
land where, according to the passage in (jiiestion, the columns of hiero- 
glyphics were ])laced, may well have been no other than Chaldaea. 
This tradition, though not found in the ]>i])k-, w-as current as a popular 
talc among the Jews at the commencement of the (dn-istian era a cir- 
cumstance which confirms our sup]^osition, as the Helu'ew j)eo]de may 
have received it during the llaV)ylonianL captivity. Jose]>luis tells us 
that the patriarch Seth, unwilling that the wisdom and astronomical 
discoveries of the ancients should perish in the double destruction of the 
world, by hre and by water, which Adam had predicted, set up two 
pillars, one of brick the other ()f stone, on wliich were engraven records 
of this w'istlom, and which still remained in the land of “Siriad.”* 

The tradition of the deluge, in less exact <^)nfonnity indeed with the 
Mosaic record than that of Chaldava, but still ])rescrving all essential 
points, and clearly characteristic, exists in the most ancient recollec- 
tions of all the branches of the Arian or Jajdictic race, without excep- 
tion. We shall give the versions peculiar to the Indians, Iranians, to 
the Celts and Slavonians in the chapter on the primitive Arians, on 
their organisation and religious ideas. The importance of the tradition 
of the deluge among all the Arian people, is the greater when we re- 
member that the name of “Noah,” unlike those of the other primitive 
patriarchs, bears no a})])ro])riate meaning in any of the Semitic idioms, 
and aj)pcars to derive its origin from some one of the languag^js of the Arian 
stock. Its fundamental r«.K>t is Na, to which, in all the languages of 
the latter race, is attached the meaning of water — vativ, to ilow', vafia 
water, vijxtiv, to swim ; Nym])ha, Neptuiiiis, v^ater deities, Nix, 
Nick, the Undine of the m*rthern race.s. It seems then to have been 
applied by tradition, precisely on account (»fthe deluge, to that righteous 
man wiio waas spared by the Divine will, and may consequently be 


* Jos. Ant,, I, 2, 3. 
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compared to the name Ogyges, embodying a similar idea, which one of 
the forms of the Greek legend connects with the deluge. 

This observation on the probability of an Arian origin for the name 
Noah, makes it easy to see why we find it, with the slight modification 
of a reduplication of the first syllable, in that of the King Namiachus, 
under ^vhom the Phrygian tradition placed the <Iclugo. * 

The memory of this event had a great place m tlie legentls of Phrygia; 
the city of Apamea, drew from it its surname of “ K.il)otos” or “Ark,” 
professing to be the place where the ark rested. Also the history of 
Noah, with his name, was inscribed on certain medals which issued 
from the mint of Ajiamca in the third century of our era, wlien Clirisliaii 
ideas had spread over all the Roman world, and began to infuse tliein- 
selves into the minds of those even who remained attached to Paganism. 

3. “It is a fact well worthy of remark,” says M. Maury, “to meet 
in America with traditions relative to the deluge, infinitely closer to 
those of the P>ible and the Chalda'an religion than those of any people 
, of the ancient world. We can hardly admit that the emigrations which 
certainly took ])lace from Asia into Northern America, by the Kurile 
and Aleutian Islands, and which have taken jilace again in our own 
days, could have carried such remembrances, for no trace of them lias 
been fiaind among the Mongolian and .Siberian populations,! who mixed 
with the aborigines of the New World. . . No iloubt some American 
nations, the Mexicans ami Peruvians, hatl ntlained, at the time of the 
Spanish eomjuest, to a very advanced social .stale. Rut that civilisation 
had its own j-ieciiliar and distinctive character, and seems to have 
dcvelo])ed itself on the soil where it flourished. Many very simple 
inventions, such as scales, for example, were unknown to these nations, 
and this fact ))rovcs that they derived their knowledge neither from 
India nor Jajian. The attempts which have been made to discover in 
Asia, among the Buddhists, the origin of Mexican civilisation, have not 
a.s yet led to any satisfactory conclusion. Moreover, had Buddliism 
penetrated into America, which seems at least doubtful, it could not 
have carried with it a story not to be found in its books. Tlie cause of 
the likeness of the diluvian traditions of the peo|)le of the New World to 
those of the Bible, remains still an unexplained fact.” This avowal, 
from the pen of a man of immense learning, and who, in the very book 
whence we borrow our cpiotation, attemjits to destroy tlie authority of 
the Mosaic narrative*! of the deluge, is doubly valuable.:^ 

But to us this fact, inexplicable to M. iMaiiry, is capable of a very 

* SUID. V. — Nai/vaKroC- 

t The tradition of the Deluge is neverthelc.ss found very distinctly 
among the ( almucs ; Malte Brijn, Precis dc Gco^mphie^ vol. lx. 

X Art. ‘Deluge/ Encyclopcdie Moderne, 
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simple, and the only possible explanation. It clearly proves that the 
tradition of the deluge is one of the oldest of humanity, a tradition so 
old as to \yQ anterior to the dispersion of the human families, and to 
the first develo])mcnts of material civilisation ; and that the red races, 
the people of America, brought it with them from the common cradle of 
our s})ccics, to their new abodes, at the same time that the Semites, 
the Chaldacans, and the Arians carried it, each one, to its own new 
settlement. 

Among the American legends on the deluge, the most important 
are those of Mexico, as they existed in a written and definite fonn, 
previous to any contact with Europeans. Don Fernando d’Alva Ex- 
tlilxochitl, in his history of the Chichimc(]iics entirely founded on 
native documents, says, that acconling to the traditions of that people, 
the first age called Atonaliuli, that is, “The sun of the waters,” was 
terminated by a universal deluge. The Noah of the Mexican cataclysm 
^ is ('oxcox, called liy some people Teo Cipactli, or 'I'ezpi. He saved 
himself with his wife Xochiquctzal in a bark, or according to other 
traditions a raft of cypress wood, rictures rc]irescnting the deluge of 
Coxcox have been found among the Aztecs, the Miztccs, the Zapotecs, 
the Tlascalans .and the Mechoacaneses. The tradition of the last- 
named people in particular bears a yet more striking resemblance to 
the Biblical narrative. It is said that Tezpi embarked in a spacious 
vessel with his wife, his children, and many animals, and such seeds as 
were necessary for the subsistence of mankind. When the Ci^eat Spirit 
Tczcatlicopa ordered the waters to subside, "1 ezpi sent out of the ark a 
vulture. That bird, which lived on dead bodies, did not come liack, on 
account of the great number of corpses scattered on the recently dried 
earth. Tezpi sent other birds, among whom the humming bird alone 
returned, holding in its mouth a branch with leaves. Then Tezpi 
seeing that the soil was beginning to be covered with new verdure came 
out of his ship on the mountain Colhuacan.* According to another 
tradition, current among the Indians of Cholula (and related in a 
manuscript now in the Vatican, by Pedro tie los Rios, a Dominican 
monk, who in 1566 copied in the country all the hieroglyphic ])ictiires 
which he could procure), f Before the great inundation whicli took place 
4,8(X) years after the creation of the worhl, the country of Anahuac was 
inhabitetl by giants ; all those who did not perish were transformed 
into fish with the exception of seven persons who to6k refuge in some 
caverns. • 

The Peruvian> , whose civilisation was not below that of the Mexicans 


* Humboldt, Monuments des Peuplcs indightes de V AmSrique. 
vol. ii., p. 77. 

t Humboldt, vol. i., p. 144. 
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also had a tradition of the deluge, and placed that event under King 
Viracocho, first of the Incas of Cuzco.* 

The traditions of those American tribes who remained in a savage 
state must, from their verj' nature, be to a c'erlain extent open to doubt. 
As they did- not exist in a written form they were not secure from 
foreign influence ; they were collected only in later times, when the 
tribes had long Ijcen in contact with Europeans, and when many an 
adventurer who had lived among them might have introduced new 
elements into their traditions. These talcs, nevertheless, are worthy of 
mention, but must be rcceivctl with some reserve. In the songs of the 
inhabitants of New' C alifornia there is mentioned a fiir distant time 
when the sen left its bed and covered the earth. All men and all 
animals perishcil in this deluge, .sent by the supreme Clod Chinigehinig, 
with the exception of a few pcrsf)ns wdio took refuge ujkjii a high moun- 
tain which the w ater ccudd not reach, f 

According to Father Charlevoix, thetri])es of North America related 
in their rude legends that all mankind had been destroyed by a deluge, 
and that thenGotl, to repeople the earth, had changed animats into men. 
The traveller Henry rejx-als a tradition which he had hearil from the 
Indians of the lakes. Formerly the Father of the Indian tribes lived 
towards the rising sun. Having been warned by a dream that a deluge 
was coming to destoiy the earth, he eoiistnieted a raft on which he 
saved him>elf wdth his family, and all the animals. He floated thus 
many inuiUbs on ihe whaler. 'I'he animals, which then had the power 
of speech, complained albud and murmured against him. At last a 
new earth appeared, and he stepped down on it with all the creature.s, 
who thenceforward lost the j)o\ver of speech as a punishment for their 
murmurs against their jnc'^erver. J 

Mr. C’atlin thinks he h.as found, in the great American tril)e the Man- 
dans, traditions entirely analogous to tliosc of the Hible, especially a 
remembrance of .sending out the dove, and of the exit from the ark. 
Resemldances of the .same kind have been pointed out by other travellers, 
but they arc too vague to enable us to rely on the details w'ilh w'hich 
the narrators have surrounded them. In the Polynesian islands the 
diluvial! traiktion is not found among tlie bfcck or Australian race, but 
among the Polynesians, originally an Asiuiic people, it is met with, 
mixed up with incidents liorrowed from the ravages of high tides, which 
are among the most constant plagues of those islands. The most 

* Ulloa, Memoircs sur la dkoirucrtc de rAmerique. Villebranc, 
vol. ii. p. 346 sq. 

t Dufloi UK Mofras, Jixploration du territoirc de V Oregon, 
vol. ii., p. 366 sq, 

t Thatcher, Indian Traits, vol. ii. p. 108, et sq. 
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striking of these Polynesian tales is from Otaheite, which some features 
connect positively with the great traditions of primitive times. But 
the diluvial! stories from this part of the world are all of that childish 
character pervading all the legends of canoe-using races. 

This long review, which we now conclude, enables us to state posi- 
tively, as wc have already said, that the narrative of the deluge is a 
universal tradition, jiervading all branches of the human family, always 
exce]!ling the black race. A remembrance so ])recise, and everywhere 
in such perfect agreement, cannot possibly be a myth, invented for a 
purpose. It must of necessity be the recollection of a real, of a terrible 
event, so strongly iin])ressed on the imagination of our first ancestors, as 
never to be forgollen by their descendants. 


Section 3. The Cradle ok Post-Diluvian Humanity. 

As to fradifiiVis o/i this suh/Wf^ stvchujly Eckstein, De qudque Ugendes 
Brahminiques qui sc rad'f'ortcnt ait hcrccau de V Rspcce httmaine^'^ 
Paris, 1856. Renan, “ /?«’ Voriyinc dit lanyayeP"' 2n(l edit., ])p. 
218 — 233. Obrv, “ Lc Bcrccait dc i'cspccc humaine scion /cs Indiens^ 
les Perses ef /cs iPbrcitxP Amiens, 183S. 

I. The ])lac;e where tlie liiblo narrative states that the ark rested after 
the ilelugc, the starting ]K)int for the sons of Noah, is mount Ararat. 
E'rom a remote lime lln^ name has been apphf^d to tlie highest moun- 
tain in the Armenian range, which in the course of the various migra- 
tions of which that country has been the scene has received the name 
of Ararat, after lia\i ng been called Mount Masis by the indigenous 
inhabitants. The greater number of the interpreters of Scripture have 
taken this view, but Dtliers in the early days of the Christian era pre- 
ferred to follow llie ( liahkean tradition, after Perosus, who placed the 
descent of Xisuthriis in another part of the same range, at the Gordiican 
( Kurd ish ) M 01 1 n t a i n s. 

Nevertheless, if we attentively examine the .sacred text, it is impossible 
to admit that Mosrs thonght^that the Ararat of the tleluge !bas situated 
in Armenia - in fact a few verses fur'dier on it is distinctly said that it 
was “ as they journed from the cast” that the descendants of Noah 
arrived at the j plains of Shinar. This compels us, in ^^arching for the 
high land on which the ark rcsk'd, to seek it in the chain of the Hindoo 
Koosh, or jierhaps rather in the mountains where we find the sources of 
the Indus. This, loo, is exactly the point to which the traditions of 
the Indians and Persians converge — the traditions of those tw'O great 
ancient nations who have preserved the clearest and most circumstantial 
recollections of the primitive ages. 
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2. In all the legends of India, the origin of mankind is placed at 
Mount Merou — the abode of the Gods— the pillar that unites heaven 
with earth. Merou is situated north, even with reference to the 
• primitive location of the Indian Arian tribes in the Punjaub and on 
the Upper Indus. This is not a fabulous mountain, unknown to 
terrestrial, geography. Baron Jilckstcin has proved that it actually 
exists, and is situated near the “Scrica” of the ancients — or the south- 
west of Thibet. 

But the indications of the Iranians are still more precise, still more in 
agreement with those of the Bible, because as tliese peo])Ie have not 
migrated so far as others, the tradition of the ])rimitvve cradle has not 
assumed for them so misty a form. The iti valuable enumeration ot 
the successive halting j)laces of this race, which is contained in the 
most ancient chai)ters of the books attributed to Zoroaster, characterises 
“ Aryancm Vaedjo,”* the original “starting point ” of mankind, and 
particularly of the Iranians as a northern regi<^n cold and mountainous 
whence the Persian race descended south\>ard towards Sogdiana. 
There is the centre of the world, the Holy Mountain Berezat of the 
Zend A vesta, the Alboraj of the modern Persians, from whose side 
flows the not less sacred river, Arvand, whose waters gave drink to the 
first men. The illustrious Eugene Burnouf has shown in a perfectly 
convincing manner that the Berezat is the Bolor or Beloiirtagh, and 
^Ihat the An and is the Jaxartes. f 

It is tiaje that the names Berezat and Arvand have been attachctl in 
later times to mountains and rivers far from Bactria, we find them applied 
.successively to mountains and rivers in Jkrsia, Media, .Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and .Vsia Minor, and with no little surprise we recognise them in 
the classical names of tlie “Orontes ” of Syria, and the “ Berecynthus ” 
of Phrygia. But this is the effect of the displacement all the 
localities of legendary geography underwent in the early ages. Races 
carried with them in their migrations those ancient names to which 
their ancient traditions were attached, and bestowed them anew on 
the mountains and rivers they found in the countries where they 
settled. ^Phis happened to the name of Ararat. M. Obry has shown 
that the iflountain which the Ja|)hetic tftbes reganled as the .sacred 
cradle of humanity originally bore in their traditions the name of 
Aryaratha, the origin of that of Ararat, and that it was only in later 
times that the .%menians in their migration transiiorted the name to 
• _ , 

* Rittkr Erdkimde, vol. viii., 1st part, pp. 29 — -31, 50 — 69. 

Hang der erste KapUd des Vendidad in the last vol. of Bunsen’s 
“Egypt.” KiKrFKT in the Btdletin deP Academic de J?^r////, Decem- 
ber, 1855. Spikokl a vesta ^ vol. i., p. 4, stj. 

t Commentairc sur le Yapta^ vol. i., p. .239 
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Mount Masiiis. Thus the Biblical statement of an Ararat situated east 
of the land of Shinar, coincides exactly with the traditions of the Arian 
race. 

We find, then, the sacred tradition and the most reliable of the 
popular traditions are agreed that the mountain mass of Little Bokhara 
and Western Thibet was the place whence the human race issued. 
There the largest rivers of Asia, the Indus, the Oxus, and the Jaxartes, 
lake their rise ; the culminating i)oints are the Belourtagh, and the vast 
])lateau of Pamir, so fitted for sustaining the primitive populations while 
still in a pastoral condition, and whose name in its primitive form was 
Upa Meroii, the land of the summit of Merou. To this locality, too, 
])oint some Greek traditions, particularly the expression fikpoiri^ .. 
dvOpioiroi, which can only mean the “men sprung from Merou.” The 
legends of other people also, as to the original country of their ancestors, 
lend in the same directif)n, though without reaching the central point, 
being partly obscured by the distance they have travelled. The Mon- 
golian tribes attach their most ancient legends to the Thian Chan and 
to the Altai, the Finnish tribes to the Oural, because these two 
chains hide more tlistant mountains from their view. But if we prolong 
the two lines of migration indicated by this tradition, we shall find that 
they meet in Little Bokh.ara. 

3. These localities, having been the cradle of jiost-diluvian humanity, 
nations who had preserved the remembrance were naturally led to 
place there also the cradle of antediluvian ma^i. Among tht Indians, 
men before the deluge like those after it, descended from Mount Merou. 
There is fouml the Outlara Kourou, the true terrestrial paradise. There 
also we arc led by the Greek paratlisiacal myth of the Meropcs, the 
people of Merou. The Persians described the “ Aryancm Vaedjo,” 
.situated on Mount Bere/at. as a paradise exactly resembling that of the 
book of Genesis, until the day when the fall of our first parents and the 
wickcilness of Ahriman the spirit of evil, transformed it into an abode 
of insupportable cold. 'Phe name also of Kden has been applieil at one 
time to this region, for it is clearly found in the name of the kingdom of 
(.Oudyana, or “ the garden, ”^near Cashmere, watered by four rivers pre- 
cisely as was the Mosaic I^den. 

It is certain that tw o of the rivers of Paradise, in the Bible narrative, 
arc two of the largest rivers which take their rise in the mountain mass 
of Belourtagh and Pamir, the one to the north, the oAer to the south. 
Gihon is the Oxus, still called Djihoun by the people on its banks. 
Ill Pison we must recognise the Upper Indus, and the land of 
Ilavilah, rich in gold and precious .stones, which it “compassed,” 
seems to be the country of Darada, near Cashmere, so celebrated for its 
riches. But must we conclude with some scholars the absolute identity 
of the Biblical Eden with the Outtara Kourou and the Aryanem 

nsii. 
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Vaedjo ? Need we suppose, with these critics, that the occurrence of 
the names of the Tigris and Euphrates, as the other riveiN of Paradise, 
are the, result of subsequent confusion ? We think not ; it seems to us, 
as to M. Bunsen, that in the mind of Moses Eden had a far greater 
extent than the Paradise of the Indians and Iranians. If we take 
literally the indications of the Bible as to the four rivers wliich went out 
of Eden, they clearly mark out a vast region stretching from the 
mountains, where to the east rise the Oxus and the Indus, to those 
mountains whence on the west flow the Tigris and Euphrates — 
a fertile and temperate land —a really delicious abode, situated between 
regions burned up by heat, or wasted l>y cold. It is tliere that the 
inspired Hebrew legislator most probably tlioiight tliat our species first 
saw the light. 


Section 4. — The Tower oe Bauei.. 

1. The traditions in agreement with the Bible which we liave hitherto 
examined have a really universal character, and arc found among 
people of various races, and in far dEtanl countries. This is not the 
case with the tradition of the coiifusit)ii of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel. The Bible narrative {daces the scene «)f tfiis event in the j)Iains 
of Shinar or Chaldxa, and the legend is {jceullar to the inJiabitanls of 
that country, and to nations who are known t(^ have emigrated from 
thence. The story of tfic “Tower of the Tongue^” was among the 
most ancient recollections of the ChahlaL-ans, and was one of the national 
traditions of the Annenians, who had received it from the civilised 
nations inhabiting the Tigro-Kujdirales Ijasin. Berosus gives the story 
in a form almost identical with that of the Bible, which will Ik; found 
further on in the chapter on the Babylonians. 

2. As far as the Chahheans are concerned, thougli the tradition itself 
remained immutable, its locality was not always the same. A very 
valuable gloss, introduccKl by the EXX. into the text of the Pro|)het 
Isaiah,* leads us to suj){)osc that one version of the story placed the 


* Isaiah x. 9. In the LXX. version the expression is used“Calnch, 
where the towe^ w’as built.” 'Phe names mentioned are Ikibylon, 
Calneb, Arabia, Damascus, and Samaria. 

In the Hebrew the names are CaJiio, Carchemish, Hamath, Arj)acl, 
Samaria, ami Damascus. 

' The name C'archemish is not found in the LXX., and as that word, 
according to Fuerst’s Lexicon, means “The Tower of C.’hcmosh,” is it 
not possible that the reference in the Greek to the “dower” may 
have arisen from a translation, instead of a transcription of tlic word ? 
-Tr. 
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“ Tower of Tongues ” in the city of Calneh, now Nipur, one of the 
most ancient cities of southern Chaldoea. This was handed down from 
the most remote ages, when the civilisation of the Tigro-Euphrates 
basin had its chief seat in the provinces bordering on the Persian Gulf. 
But the tradition most generally current among the Chaldaeans, in 
agreement with the Bible, placed that famous Tower in the immediate 
vicinity of Babylon. It is found in the great pyramid of the seven 
stages at Borsippa. Some years since an inscription of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar was recovered and translated, in which he boasts of having 
repaired and completed 4 he tower in honour of one of his gods.* He 
calls it “The Tower of the Seven Stages, the Eternal House, the 
Temple of the Seven Luminaries of the Earth (the seven planets) to 
which is attached the rriost ancient legend of Borsippa, which the first 
king built, but without being able to finish the work.” 

Nebuchadnezzar adds, “ Men had abandoned it since the days of the 
deluge, speaking their words in disorder. The eartlnpiake and light- 
ning had shaken the crude brickwork and split the burnt brickwork of 
the revetment, the crude brick of the \ipj)er stories had crumbletl down 
into mere piles.” I'he discovery of this inscription points out to us, 
among the ruins still lifting their heads around the site of ancient 
Babylon, the still gigantic remains of a monument which, in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was believed to be the Tower of Babel. It is this 
that the inhabitants of the country still call “ Birs Nimrod,” “the 


* In the translation of this inscription, the author, whose version is 
supported by the high authority of M. Oppert, differs from Sir If. C. 
Kawlinson, who renders it as follows: — “Behold now' the building 
named ‘The Stages of the Seven Spheres,’ which was the w'onder of 
Borsippa, had beem built by a former king. He had completed 42 
ammas (of the height) but he did not finish its head. From the lapse 
of time it had become ruinc<l, they had not taken care of the exits of 
the waters, so the rain and wet had penetrated into the brickwork, 
the casing of burnt brick had bidged out, and the terraces of crude 
brick lay scattered in heaps ; (then) Merodach, my great lord, inclined 
my heart to repair the building. I did not change its site, nor did I 
destroy the fouiulation platform, but in a fortunate montU and on an 
auspicious day, I undertook the rebuilding of tlie crude brick terraces 
and the burnt l)rick casing (of the temple). I strengthened its founda- 
tion, and I placed a titular record in the part tliat I had rebuilt. I set 
my hand to build it up, and to finish its summit. As it had been in 
former times, so I built up fls structure. As it bad been in former 
tlays, thus I exalt >1 its head,” etc. Raw. Her. ii. 4S5. It will be seen 
that, in Sir H. C. Ravvlimson’s version, the damaged state of the temple 
is ascribed to defective drainage, instead cf, as in the author’s and M. 
Oppert’s translation, to the effects of the deluge. It is necessary to add 
that the author is about to devote a special work to the defence of his 
opinion. — T r. 
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tower of Nimrod,” and, in the midst of the plains, it still looks 
like a mountain. The description given by Nebuchadnezzar of the 
state in which he found it, when he undertook the repairs, suits exactly 
the state in which it now is. It is no more than a prodigious, shapeless 
mass of sun-dried bricks which have crumbled away into niinous heaps. 

2. The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has given us an 
etymology for the name of Babel different from that which seems to 
follow from the Bible text — that is Bab-ilu, “The gate of the god Ilu.” 
The derivation Bal>ylon, “confusion,” is the result of an alliteration 
inspired by the legend told of the place. Bu|^ on the other hand, our 
knowledge of the Assyrian longue has revealed that the nan)e “ Bor- 
sippa” meant, in that idiom, “the tower of tongues.” Babylon is 
often designatetl in the cuneiform texts by a syml)olical name, ideo- 
graphically written, meaning “the town of the root of languages. ” 
Borsippa by another meaning “ the town of the dispersion of tribes.” 
These names seem almost like medals struck to comnieinorate the 
ancient tradition of the plains of Shinar. 


CHAPTER III. 

MAT/:iUAL rESTJGES OF P/^ I MIT/ 1 /: JKWAXITY. 

Section i. — Remains of the ARrii.Foi.niiic Krocii. 

Thcs far we have been listening to the great voice of humanity, re- 
lating, in both sacred and profane tra<liti(jn, the memories it has 
retained of its early ages. \Vc must now a<ldress ourselves to an 
enrpiiry of an entirely different nature, in order to gather all possible 
infonnalion as to the actual conditions of man’s primitive existence. 

The stones are nf)\v about to speak. We shall ask I lie successive 
layers wdiich compose our soil to give up the secrets which lie hid in 
them. We slfall carefully examine the materfal traces left by the passage 
of races long anterior to history, and thus place liy the side of general 
facts transmitted by tradition, numerous details of llie life of the first 
men, as well as the successive phases of their material progress. 
We avail ourselves f)f an entirely new Jicience which as yet has not 
existed twenty years, called “prehistoric arcineology. ” It is, like 
all sciences which are still in their infancy, jiresumptuuus, and claims, 
at any rate in the case of some of its adepts, to overturn tradition, to 
abolish all authority, and to be the only exponent of the problem of our 
origin, 'riicse are bold pretensions which will never be realised. 
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Without aiming so high, the new science, within the limits of the pos- 
sible, has a part to play sufficiently great and brilliant to satisfy its 
ambition. To fill up with certainty, the enormous gaps in tradition, to 
give to doubtfu] statements the authority of facts proved by science~-this 
is what it will one day accomplish, and has already partly achieved. 
Prehistoric archaeology, moreover, is as yet but in its infancy, it still 
leaves great gaps, and many problems without solution. There is too 
often a desire to establish a system, and many scholars hasten to build 
theories on an insufficient amount of observations. Finally, all the 
facts of this science are not yet established with perfect certainty. 

Putin spite of these imperfections, inevitable in a study so recently com- 
menced, the science of the arclueological vestiges of primitive humanity 
has taken rank among the positive sciences. It has already brought 
together a great number of absolutely certain facts, and has commenced 
to synthetise them. Its researches have already Inoughl to light the 
scenes of the rude and savage life of the first men, and from its suc- 
cesses u|) to the pri'sent time, we may infer its future achievements. 

I lencefjrth it will be iinpossiVde to write a book such as we have under- 
taken, and to embody in it the actual slate of knowledge, without 
giving a place to the results of this study. It is necessary that none but 
facts satisfactorily })rovcd should be admitted to such a manual as this, 
and therefore we have taken the greatest care to distinguish between 
fads proved, .and things which still remain doaabtful. Unfortunately 
the researches of prehistoric arcluvology’ have not yet been ]'>rosecutcd in 
all jiarts of the globe. In fact at present only in Western h.urope, and 
more particularly in France and Fhigland. This is far from the place 
where the human race first aja]icared, or where our first parents lived. 
Here the science presents a naost lamentalde ga]i, which no doubt will 
.be one day fdled uja. Put, as we shall sec, the facts proved in Europe, 
although they cannot be regarded as absolutely primordial, possess so 
higli an amount of interest as to prevent our passing them over in 
silence. 

2. 'fo find the most ancient vestiges of tlie existence and industry of 
man in Western fhirope, we must go back to that period which 
geologists call quateriaary, ^hc period immediately preccthng the com- 
mencement of the ])resent geological epoch. The form of our con- 
tinents was then very nearly the same as at present. America has not 
changed. In Africa the ocean entirely covered the* vast plains which 
now form the desert of Sahai^, and which everything proves to be the 
bed of a recently dried sea — recently being of course understood in the 
sense of the geologists, for whom, in comparison with the periods 
employed in the formation of the earth, facts long anterior to history, 
are quite modem. The mountain range of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis, formed a long peninsula stretching from cast to west, connected 
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with Spain, and the Straits of Gibraltar did not then exist. A con- 
tinent submerged at the same time that the Sahara tract was raised, 
and of which the legend of Atlantis preserves a vague recollection, 
has left as its last relies, and as indications of its extent, the Canary 
and Azores islands. Sicily was attached to the extremity of Italy, the 
British isles to the north of France. In the north of Asia a vast 
Mediterranean Sea, which subsequent elevations of the soil have 
removed, occupied the whole basin of the Caspian and Sea of Aral, 
covered great-part of the Steppes situated between the Oural mountains 
and the Volga, as well as tlie country of the Kalmuks, and readied 
southward to the base of the Caucasus. Its eastern limits arc uncertain, 
but according to the observations of travellers, and indications drawn 
from the annals of China, it seems to have occiqiied all the desert of 
Gobi to the north of Thibet. 

The conditions of climate, ami consequently of the Fauna and Flora, 
were then entirely different from what they have been during any ])art 
of historical times. After having experienced a degree of heat much 
greater than we at present have, our continents about this time 
suffered a considerable abatement of temperature, which led to the 
“ glacial period ” of the geologists. The change must have been sudden, 
and we need not here seek for its causes, which are very impeiTet'lly 
explained. Southern Europe, as far as the latitude of Sicily, had then 
much the same appearance as Siberia has now. Immense glaciers 
covered the whole of Ireland, Scotland, and Scandinavia. Those of 
the Alps advanced into tfie plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, jiart of 
which was still under water. The glaciers of the Rhone louelied the 
Jura. All the valleys of the Carpathian, the Balkan, Pyrenees, Apen- 
nines, were filled with ice. These conditions of climate were the same 
for the whole northern hemisphere, a great part of w'hich W'as emerging, 
from the waters, in conscfpience of an alteration of level wdiich sub- 
merged great tracts of land in the southern hemisphere. Indications 
have been found in America of the j>assage of glaciers not smaller than 
those of Europe. Asia shows traces of them, almost as far soiitli as 
tropical latitudes, for we see clearly that a great glacier occupied the 
place of tho upper waters of the Tigris fiiul Euphnites, and moved 
towards Assyria. 

It was not until a little later, when the effect of the return to a 
less rigorous climate had been felt, that vegetation became sufficiently 
abundant to nourish the numerous anivnals characterising the close 
of this period of excessive cold. Then the earth, partly cleared 
of snow and ice, was occupied by mammoths or maned elephants, and 
the rhinoceros (Tichorinus), whose thick fur enabled them to live in a 
very rigorous climate, and who wandered south as far as S[>ain and 
Greece ; aurochs, wild bulls, stags, all larger than those of our days, 
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associated with gigantic cave bears, hyenas, and enormous carnivora of 
the feline race, larger and stronger than any tiger or lion. At this time 
the hippopotamus and beaver inhabited our rivers. Marmots, wild 
goats, and chamois, now confined to the summit of the Alps or Pyrenees, 
inhabited the lower plains of the Mediterranean. The musk ox, not 
now found south of the 60th parallel in North America, wandered in 
the plains of Perigord. The reindeer, more arctic still, abounded in 
the same latitude. What especially marked this particular epoch, 
immediately after the glacial period, was the extraordinary moisture of 
the climate, due, no doubt, to the melting of the great glaciers and the 
almost unimaginable abundance of water, spread over the northern 
hemisphere. Nearly all the elevated valleys were occupied by lakes, 
which gradually burs*^ their natural barriers and emptied themselves into 
the valleys. The rivers were enormous, and occupied the entire breadth 
of the valleys through which their successors now run, these valleys being 
for the most part only the ancient river beds deeply eroded by the 
passage of such masses of water. To imagine the Somme, the Rhine, 
and the Rhone of that age, it is necessary to raise the level of the water 
of the first, 100 metres, of the second 60, and at least 50 for the last. 

3. Such was the as]icct of our countries, such were the rigorous con- 
ditions which the climate and the monstrous animals still remaining 
imposed on the existence of man on his first appearance. The bones of 
the animals wc have mentioned are found associated with chipped 
flints, and other stone implements, cvidencing^the rudest workmanship, 
and the most rudimentary social stale, in the sand and fluviatile gravels 
of the counties of Sufiblk and Hedford, and in the transported beds of the 
valleys of the Somme and Oise, and in the sand of the Champ de Mars 
at Paris. Of this age also seem to be tlie bone caverns of the Pyrenees, 
which arc from 150 to 250 metres .above the present level of the valleys, 
and some grottoes in Perigord, that of Moiisiicr for examjde, where the 
worked flints resemble those found at Saint Aeheul and Alibeville. 

The arms and utensils of this primitive age are for the most part pointed 
axes of flint, formed by breaking off large splinters. Wc can easily see 
that these flints, whose white coating proves their great antiquity, 
were intended to cut, to *cleave, aivl to pierce. Wheft the points 
are sharpened it has been by striking off smaller chips. Some of these 
stones are scrajH’rs, which were used, no iloubt, to clean the inside of 
the skins which the savages of the first stone age fised as a defence 
against the cold. • 

We may even form a pretty correct idea of their mode of life. Tlie 
cultivation of the soil and domestication of animals were unknown ; 
they wandered in the forest, and • inhabited natural caverns in the 
mountains. Those who dwelt by the sea shore lived on* fish, which 
they harpooned among the rocks, and on shell fish ; the inland people 
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subsisted on the flesh of animals killed by stone weapons. This is 
proved by the accumulation of animal bones in the caves, some 
of which still bear marks of the instrument used to cut off the flesh. 
But the men of this epoch did not confine themselves to eating the flesh 
of ruminant, hoofed, pachydermatous, or even carnivorous animals ; 
they were very fond of the marrow, as the long bones are almost con- 
stantly found to be cracked. This is a taste which has been noticed 
among most savages. The men, therefore, whose traces are found in 
the quaternary deposits, were savages little above the level of those 
now inhabiting the Andaman Islands, or New Caledonia. Their life 
was profoundly miserable, but still they were men ; even in their abject 
state the divine spark was still in them. Already man was in posses- 
sion of fire, that primordial and wonderful discovery which places a 
gulf between him and even the most sagacious animal. Let us not 
forget also that even the most riulimentary inventirjiis require the 
exercise of the greatest intelligence, as bcijig the first, witliout precedent 
or pattern. In the earliest days of mankind it rc(|uired a greater exer- 
cise of genius to contrive the cutting out of a rude stone liatchel, such 
as we find in the sand of the tluvialile alluvium, than it does in our days 
to construct the most coinj)lieated and ingenious machine. IVloreover, 
if we look at the same time in our museums at the only arms of 
primitive man, and at the skeletons of the fiumidable animals among 
whom he had to live, we must see that, so feeble and so ill-armed, he 
needed all the resources of the intelligence with which Ids Creator had 
gifted him, to escape rapid annihilation under such conditions. Imagi- 
nation may almost exactly depict the terrilile combats of the first men 
against the monsters who then lived, l>ut have since <li>a[)peared. 
Every moment it was necessary to dcfeml their caverns against carnivora, 
larger and stronger than those of our age, liears, tigers, and hyenas. 
Often surprised by these terrible beasts, they became their prey. By 
force of cunning and tact they contrive<], however, to eompier carnivora 
before whom they were s»j weak and feeble, and by slow degrees drove 
them back before mankind. I'he savages of the quaternary iKM'iod dug 
pits as traps for the elephant and rhinocenis, and the flesh of these 
giants of the*aninial kingdom formed an im|^foitant jiarl of their food. 

4. A second stage in the development of humanity is marked by an 
improvement in the workmanship of the stone implements, but its 
zoological characker has not varied. The remains of this e]ioch are 
found more particularlydn caverns, in tho^* at the foot of the I’yrenecs, 
and in those of Perigord, where excavations have supplied many 
thousand vestiges of men, still savage, but more advanced than those 
who lived at the date of the formation of the deposits of the valleys of 
the Somme and Oi^e. During this age tlie great carnivora seem to 
have disappeared, thus accounting for the enormous increase of herbi- 
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vora. The mammoth and rhinoceros still existed, but were gradually 
becoming extinct. The reindeer abounded in the South of France in 
vast herds, which roamed in the pastures of the forests. The men of 
this second epoch used liones and the horns of animals, as M'ell as stone, 
and their utensils were l)etter formed. All the objects dug up in the 
grottoes of Perigord and Angoumoise proved that our species had made 
great progress in the manufacture of tools and utensils. 'Iheir arrows 
are barbed. Some Hints are notched, so as to form a sort of saw. Orna- 
ments merely for show are found made of teeth and Hints. In many 
grottoes have been found j)halangal bones of ruminant animals hollowed 
and pierced with a hole evidently intended to serve as whistles, for 
which purpose they can even now be used. Rut the men who in these 
caves led the life of 'troglodytes, not only managed to cut with facility, 
they succeeded also u ith stone tools in carving and engraving ivory and 
reindeer’s horn, as is provetl by numerous specimens. Finally, it is 
most remarkable that they hatl already the instinct of design, and drew 
with the jmint of Hint on slate, ivory, or horn, the pictures of the 
animals which surrounded them. 

'I’he species lno^>t fre<iuently delineated in these essays of prehistoric, 
one might almost say antediluvian, art are the wild goat and the 
reindeer, either singly or in groups. One tablet of slate gives us 
an excellent picture of the cave bear. Hut unquestionably the most 
remarkable of all these designs one on a slab of fossil ivory which 
has been discovere’d in the grotto ot the Madelein (commune of Turzac 
in the arrondissenient of Savlal). On it is^ilrawn, by a*Yery inex- 
perienced baiul, and evidently after many failures, a figure, clearly 
that of a mammoth, with the long mane which distinguished it 
from every living species of elephant. 'I'lie greater part of the re- 
presentations thus drawn by men ‘who were contemporary with the 
enormous spread of reindeer in our countries are oxlremely rude. 
Hut there arc some which arc really works of art. We could never 
have expected to find in these works of mero savages such firm designs, 
so l)old*an outline, such truth to living nature, such fidelity in giving to 
each animal its own appropriate at tributes. 'I'liiis art preceded the 

earliest development of uAterial civilisation. In that j-iiimiiivo age, 
though man had not yet risen above a sav.age state, he already showed 
artistic spirit and a love of the beautiful. 'I'liis sublime faculty, which 
God had given him when lie “made man after Jlis image,” was 
art)used, even b 'fore he felt tiie desire to ameliorate the hard conditions 
of his life. Man had inen also a religious belief, for the sitting position 
of the skeletons in the sepulchral grottoes of tliese primitive limes, such 
as that of Aurignac, incontestably denotes some funeral riles, the origin 
of which is necessarily connected with .some idea of a future life. From 
the first days of his ajipearance on earth man has bonie his head erect 
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and looked up to heaven. A “ Os homini sublime dedit coelumque 
tueri.” ’ X]^l/ 

5. Wc have as yet spoken only of facts relating to France, for there 
only Jias the study of the remains of mankind previous to the present 
geological period, been completely earned out, there alone have the obser- 
vations been sufficiently numerous, and properly tested. In more than 
thirty departments of France settlements of the ‘‘reimleer age” have 
been found. They have been discovered also in Belgium, Germany, 
England, Spain, Italy, and Greece, in smaller numl)cr indeed, but 
sufficient to prove that in these countries, man appeared about the same 
time as in France, and that he lived at first under the same conditions. 
Europe, too, is not the only part of the world where discoveries have 
been made to prove the extreme antiquity of the presence of man, his 
CO-existence with the extinct mammalia, and his original ignorance of 
the use of metals, ht. Louis Lartet has found in the Lebanon, near 
Beyrout, caves, where chi])pcd flints are mixed with the remains 
of bones of ruminant animals. In India quaternary deposits at the 
foot of the Himalayas furnish axes «if the same type as those of the 
valley of the Somme. They have also been found in America. A 
French naturalist, M. Marcoii, has discovered in the States of Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Kentucky, human liones, stone arrowheads and 
axes, in beds below those which contain the remains of the mastotlon, 
megatherium, megalonyx, hipparion, an<l other animals, *which have 
disappeared from the jirescnt fauna. 'lluis we see that llio human 
species wa*s alrea<ly spreaVi over the greater jiart of tlie surface of the 
globe, during the quarternary geological period. We therefore bring 
together under our general liea<l and into one group the two successive 
ages of the great carnivora, and of the reindeer, which both belong to 
that geological period, and are both characterised liy the co-cxistence 
of man with species of animals now extinct under conditions of climate 
quite different from the present, and give to these two united ages the 
name of the “ Archa*olithi« epoch,” an expression taken from the Greek, 
and distinguishing the epocli thus named as the most ancient 'of those 
in which man, still ignorant of the art of working metals, exclusively 
employed chipped flints for his arms and utCiisils. 


Section 2. — Remains of the^'Neolithic Epoch. 

I. The third age in the gradual progress of man is marked by the 
appearance of polislu d stone, for it must be noted that, however great 
arc the evidences of skill in working stone and bone in the preceding 
epoch, no one specimen of any weapon or utensil has been found bear- 
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ing traces of polish. The quaternary alluvium and the caverns of that 
age do not supply polished stone axes of flint, serpentine, nephrite, and 
ol)sidian : these are found in the peat pits, and in mounds, doubtless of 
jrreat antiquity, but which are raised above the level of the soil ; in 
sepulchres very ancient, but later than the coinmencement of our geolo- 
gical period, and in some entrenched camps, at a later time occupied 
Iw the Romans. They have been found by thousands nearly all over 
France, in lielgiiini, Switzerland, England, in Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

We must not suppose, however, that an abmpt and sudden change 
separated the “reindeer age” from the “polished stone age.” They 
passed from one to the other by successive gradations, which proves 
tliat the new period of the development of human industry was the 
result of slow and continued progress. Modem geology has noticed 
an exactly parallel fact, that the transition from the quaternai7 to 
the i)resent geological period was not sudden and violent, but gradual. 
It was the result of siiccessive and local phenomena, w'hich gave our 
continents their present form, and changed though by slow degrees the 
climate so as to leatl to the extinction or drive to northern latitudes some 
species of animals. 

2. I'he axes of the polished stone period differ in form from those 
of the Archaohthic epoch, which are sharpened almost to a point, 
whereas those of the lat(*r age have a broad cutting edge. Some of 
tlie axes of this period had handles of stag’s horn, or of wood, whilst 
others seem to have been held in the hand itselfj and to have fteen used 
as knives or saw's, for l)one, horn, or wood. With that exception the 
nature of the weapons and utensils is the same in both ages, the only 
difference being in the skill and perfection of the workmanship, for 
there are axes, knives, barbetl arrowheads, scrapers, awds, sling stones, 
disks, rude ]>otlery, necklace beads of shells or earth, which belong to 
the lueceding epoch. Although the name “polished stone age” is 
given to the third phase of the prehistoric period, it must not be 
imagined that everything belonging to it, is polished, the finish, the 
perfection of execution of unpolished weapons anti utensils, often show 
that they belong to the new period. It will therefore be l^jjtter to use 
the expression “Neolithic” epoch, as sufficient to denote the relatively 
recent character of this new age of the stone period. 

In different parts of Europe unmistakable remains ha^ been observed 
of workshops where the stone iiiplementsof this epoch were made, their 
site being shown by numerous unfinished pieces found sitle by side wdth 
weapons of the same material completely finished. The flints seem 
generally to have been chipped to shape in the quarry, and then carrievl 
elsewhere to be polished. There were, therefore, in that age centres 
of industry, special manufactories, and as a consequence there must have 
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been commerce. The people who manufactured arms and utensils on so 
large a scale could not have lived in a complete state of isolation, or they 
could not have disposed of the fruits of their labour. They must have 
carried them to people who were not in possession of materials so 
suitable for the purpose, and exchanged them for some produce of the 
soil. Thus it is that man’s requirements established step by step the 
various relations of social life. Axes have been found in Brittany, of 
fibrolite, a material which in France is only found in Auvergne and 
the neighbourhood of I^yons. In the Isle of Elba a gre.at number of 
implements of stone have been found, the use of which was certainly 
anterior to the opening of the iron mines by the Etruscans, the greater 
part of these weapons are made of flint, which is not found on the 
island, and must therefore have been brought by sea. 

The remains of the animals found with works of human art belonging 
to the Neolithic age, agree with other indications in showing that they do 
not belong to the (jualernary, but to our own geological epoch, and we 
are thus on the threshold of historical limes. The great carnivora, and 
pachydennata, such as the elephant and rhinoceros no longer existecl. 
The Unis (^os primigenius'), which was still living at the commence- 
ment of history, is the only animal of that age V>elonging no longer 
to our contemporary fauna, 'fhe bones found with the jiolished 
stone utensils are those of the horse, stag, sheep, goat, chamois, wild 
boar, wolf, dog, fox, badger and hare. The reindeer no longer inhabits 
our countries. On the other hand, we begin to find domestic animals, 
which were absolutely wanting in the caves of Perigord. It is evident 
that the climate of our countries had Ijccoine what it now is. 

3. Every one must have seen in Erance or in I'higland one of those 
strange monuments of enormous rough stones known .as Dolmens and 
Cromlechs, and which have been long regarded as Druidical altars 
or sanctuaries. A careful examination of these inonumenls has shown 
them to be tombs, originally almost always covered by a tumulus, under 
which the construction of rough stones was buried. 'Flie greater part 
of them have been ]:)Iiindered ages ago ; but in the small numlicr laid 
bare by the excavations of our days, there has been an entire absence of 
any kind of metal. Nothing has been foufid with the bones and ashes 
of the dead, except weapons of flint, quartz, jade, scr]K*niinc, and some 
earthenware. There are however some few in which articles of 
bronze have been found, and this shows lliat the use of these monuments 
was continued down to the period wher# the use of metals was known. 
All indications concur in proving that the Dolmens and Cromlechs of 
P'rance were the sepulchres of a race distinct from the Cells who 
at a later lime inhabited Gaul, 'and that the Celts annihilated, 
or rather subjugated and amalgamated with themselves, this earlier 
race. Many conjectures have been made as to the branch of the 
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human family to which these people belonged, but they are at present 
premature, and without solid foundation. 

It is not only in F ranee and in England that monuments of this kind 
have been found. They have been observed in Syria, in Algeria, and 
even in Hindustan. Axes and knives of flint, obsidian, and compact 
quartz, which have Ijcen taken from the tombs of Attica, Bex'otia, Achaia, 
and of the Cyclades, are identical with similar weapons found on the soil 
of France ; those which liave been found in the various provinces of Russia 
are exactly of the same type. Scandinavia has its Dolmens, its funeral 
mounds, which present a complete analogy to those of France, 'fhe bodies 
have been buried in the tomb without being burned; bronze is found even 
less frequently in them than in the French Dolmens. The objects in 
stone and in bone in these tombs have great variety of form, and are of 
})cculiar delicacy of execution. But a notable portion of the Danish 
collections come not from Dolmens, but from peat pits, where the 
olijects are found in the lowest beds, with tninks of partly decomposed 
pine trees, a fact of the highest importance for establishing the antiquity 
of the Neolithic age, for this tree has for ages disappeared from the 
forests of Denmark, and has been replaced by the oak and beech. Tw^o 
circumstances will explain the peculiar degree of perfection attained in 
the .Scandinavian stone work, — first, the period of the exclusive use of 
stone tools was more prolonged there than in any other part of Europe, 
so that human industry had more time to perfect the w ork ; secondly, the 
flint found there is of superior quality, and frjjptures more u^adily than 
that of other count rie-.. 

4. Again, Scantlinavia has opened to the study of science other 
most curious deposits of f lie same phase in the history of man. On the 
coasts of Denmark, Sweilen and Norway, in various places, considerable 
quantities of shells of oysters and of other eatable mollusca are found. 
These dejiosits have not been brought together by the w aves ; they are 
manifestly remains of feasts, whence the name Kjixkken tm’ddingery 
kitchen middens, under which they arc known m the country, they are 
often hundreds of yards in extent, and nearly ten feet thick. No metallic 
object has ever been met with, but quantities of chipped flints, fragments 
of w'orked bone and born, and rude hand-made pottery ; the rudeness of 
the workmanship of these objects resembles the cavern period, the 
second age of the Arclueolilhic epoch. But the style of the weapons 
and utensils should not be the only criterion by whicli to arrive at the 
date of deposits of this nature.* Above all, the fauna wiiich they disclose 
must be taken into serious consideration. Now’ in the kitchen middens 
we meet with 110 remains of s])ecies of a former geological age except- 
ing the lynx and urus, both of which have disappeared only since 
historical times. No bones of animals w’hich have ceased to inhabit 
those countries have been discovered, but indications have even been 
« D 
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foiund of the pig and dog in a domesticated state. The kitchen middens 
then must be placed with the most ancient of the l|)olmens. If art 
was so rudimentary, it is only because the tribes, who have left on the 
borders of the North Sea the relics of their nide feasts, were behind 
their neighbours, who, more favourably situated, had already begun to 
advance on the road to civilisation. 

Deposits analogous to the kitchen middens have lately been dis- 
covered in other countries. They have been found in Cornwall, on 
the north coast of Scotland, in the Orkney islands, and very far from 
these, on the coasts of Provence. The “ tcrramarre ” of the banks 
of the Po, a mass composed of cinders, burnt wood, worked flints and 
hone, — bones of animals whose flesh seems to have been eaten, — frag- 
ments of pottery, and other vestiges of the life of the early ages, show 
great analogy with the fleposits of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
seem evidently to have belonged to the same period in the development 
of humanity. 

5. Put the most interesting remains of the Neolithic age, those which 
evidence the most advanced state of society and mark the last phase of 
the progress of the people of Western Europe before the introduction of 
the use of metal, are the lake vilinges. 

In 1853 the unusually low level of the I.ake of Zurich brought to 
light the remains of dwellings on piles which seemed of very high anti- 
quity. Dr. F. Keller having called attention to this discovery, the 
ex])loratioi: of other labys was commenced to see if they C(.)ntained any 
.similar remains. 'I'lie investigations, c<mdiicteil by M. Troyon, were 
crowned with complete success. Not only were these lake villages 
found in a great mim])er of .Swiss lakes, but in those of Savoy, 
Daupinny, of Northern Italy, and even of (Ireece. 'Phe dwellings of 
these lake villages were near the banks, constructed on a vast |)latform 
formed by layers of trunks of trees and poles, bound together by inter- 
laced branches, and made solid with clay, the whole sup]M)rtcd by ]nles 
driven down in the water. TlerodolU'^ exactly descril-cs habitations ot 
this kind which existed in his time in the lakes of Macedonia.* Modern 
travellers Imve found entire villages constructed in the same way in 
New (iiiinea. 

The custom of building dwellings on piles in the midst of the water 
was continued in Helvetia and the neighbouring countries for many 
centuries, for the objects which have been recovered from these lake 
villages belong to \ery different ages. Whilst from the most recent, 
utensils have Ijcen recovered of bronze and iron — metals the use of 
which determines a new period in the progress of human inventions — in 
the others, and by far the greater number, weajums and utensils of 

* Hkrodotus, Book V., chap. 16. 
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polished stone and bone only have been found. In form and workman- 
ship, these much resemble the objects furnished by the Dolmens and 
peat pits of France, Great Britain, Belgium and Scandinavia, only they 
arc in greater variety. The animals whose bones have been dredged up 
from under the lake villages are the same as still inhabit Switzerland — 
brown bears, badgers, aurochs, ijole-cats, otters, wolves, dogs, foxes, wild 
cats, beavers, wild boars, pigs, goats, sheep. The elk, the urus, the auroch 
only are wanting among the present fauna of the country, but we know 
from written testimony that they were found there at the commencement 
of the Christian era. Thus the lake villages clearly characterise in W estern 
Europe the close of the Neolithic age, and the people who had built 
them continued still to live there u]) to the time when they first 
learned the use of metals from more advanced nations, d'he collection 
of objects which the Swiss savants have obtained from their sites prove 
also in many ways that even in most ancient times there was a real 
civilisation. Pottery was still hand-made, but attained to a great 
variety of forms, and exhibited some taste in ornament. I'he largest 
vases served for storing grain for winter — and wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
ami lentiles, have been recovered in them. The inhabitants of the 
lake villages were there fore given to agriculture, an art absolutely 
\in known to the men whose remains are prtserved in the caves of 
Perigord. 'fhey domesticated animals, an<l they knew the use of the 
mill. Finally, in the lake villages* of the earliest age shreds of stuffs 
have been met with, which prove (hat, no lon^ir content wrth skins as 
clothing, men even then knew how to sj)iii and weave the threads of 
llax. 

Skctiox III. — CiiRoNoi.tKiv OF TiiKSK Two ErocHs. 

I. 'I'HK chronological succession of the different periods of the ex- 
clusively stone-using age is thus now positively and precisely estab- 
lished. We hud there the three first steps of the human race in the 
march of civilisation, aftor^ which the use of metal marked a new 
advance, and one of the highest importance. Not hut wliat it is quite 
possible to exaggerate the state cT advancement to which the first use of 
metals corresponds. 'J'he ancients tell us that the Massageta.g* who 
■were barbarous in the highest degree, were in possession of metallic 
implements, and among the tribes of Ugrian race, the working of mines 
certainly commenced in a .social state but very little advanced. In the 
Giiral and Altai mountains traces have been found of ancient excavations 
sometimes more than thirty metres deep. Some negro people, also, 

* Herodotus, Book I., chap. 201, 215, 216. 
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know how to work metals, and even to manufacture steel, and that 
without being really civilised. Nevertheless it is incontestable that 
the art of working metals has been one of the most powerful agents of 
progress, and it is precisely among people whose civilisation is oldest 
that we find this invention known at the earliest date. 

Except in the Bible where the indiv^lual is specified who first practised 
this art, the history of the discovery of metals is among all ancient nations 
surrounded by fables. The invention appeared so marvellous and bene- 
ficial, that the popular imagination saw in it a gift from the gods. Thus 
almost always tlie pretended inventor who is named is only the mytholo- 
gical personification of fire, which is the natural agent of the work. Such 
is the Twachtri of the Vedas, the Hephaestus of the Greeks, and the 
Vulcan of the Romans. I’he first metal employed for weapons and 
utensils was cojiper, the ore of which is most easily reduced to a 
metallic state, and which men soon learned how to harden by an 
alloy of tin, so as to form bronze. I'lie em])loyment of iron, which is 
more difficult to work, marked a new progress in this invention. 

2. Every branch of the human race, without exception, has passed 
through the three stages of the age of stone, and its traces have every- 
where been found. But, though each people and each country present 
to the observer the same succession of three ages, corresjionding to 
three periods of social development, we should greatly err were we to 
sup]H)se that these different people passed through these stages at the 
same time. 'I'liere is^io necessary synchronism between these three 
stages in different parts of the world ; the stone age is not an epoch 
which can be chronologically determinetl, but a state of human pro- 
gress which, in dilTerent countries, varievl enormously in dale. Entire 
populations have been discovered who, at the close of the last century, 
and even in our own days, had not passed out of the stone .age. Such 
was the case with the greater number of the Polynesian tribes, when 
discovered by Cajitain C'ook in the Pacific. A French traveller in 
1854 found on the banks of the river Colora<lo, in California, an Indian 
tribe who used weapons and utensils of stone and wood only, 'I'he 
races of like north of Jhirope had no civilisation till long after those of 
Greece and Italy, d he lake villages of Switzerland certainly continued 
to exist, after Marseilles ami other Greek cities hail been founded on the 
shores of IVovjfiice. All aj)jicaraiices seem to indicate that when in 
Europe the Dolmens of the age of intone were first constructed, the 
people of Asia had for centuries been in ])ossessi(m of bnmze, iron, and 
all the secrets of a very advanced material civilisation. In fact, the use 
of metals in Egypt, (Jhalda^a, and Cliina can be traced back to a very 
remote antir|uilv. 

As we have already seen, the Biblical tradition mentions a son 
of the patriarch Lamech, 'Fubalcain, as the first who worked in copj)er 
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and iron, a statement which carries back the use of metals among 
some races for more than one thousand years before the deluge. 
The knowledge of the art no doubt spread at first slowly, and for 
a ’ long time remained an exclusive monopoly in the hands of some 
nations, whose progress was from various causes in advance of that of 
others. The Chalybes were already renowned for weapons of iron and 
bronze, which they fabricated ii^ their mountains, whilst at the same 
time there were nomadic tribes in Central Asia who still remained con- 
tented with stone. Moreover positive proofs have been discovered that 
the invention of working in metals did not at once cause the disappear- 
ance of stone weapons. Metal articles were very valuable, and before 
their use became com])lctcly general, many people continued for 
economy’s sake to use for some time the old utensils to which they were 
accustomed. Among most half-savage tribes who know the art of 
working metals, as do the negroes, the process even in the tribe itself is 
a sort of secret, preserved in certain families, transmitted traditionally 
from father to son, and never communicated to those who surround 
them and buy their manufactures. Everything leads us to suppose that 
this was the case during a long succession of generations in the primi- 
tive world, and consequently it might, and must, have happened that 
some of tlie swarms of emigrants, who threw themselves first into the 
forests of the still desert world, although they started from centres 
where some families had already learned to work in metals, knew 
themselves only how to make stone implements, and carried with them 
no remembrance of the arts of their original alid far distanf establish- 
ments. 'I'liere is therefore no necessary contradiction to the bihle 
narrative, which dates the first discovery of metallurgic art before the 
deluge ; in the fact that the red race of America, which certainly did not 
separate from the birthplace of humanity on the plateau of Pamir till 
after the deluge — the recolleclidn of which event they preserved — 
arrived at its last settlement, still using utensils of stone, and that it 
invented for itself the art of working in metals, as is proved by the 
originality of the character of the work, so totally distinct from that of 
the Old World. And this could not only have been the case among the 
people of the New World, Cor whoever studies the aiicieiU method of 
wm*king metals must find indications of three distinct centres of inven- 
tion, whence the art spread into ditferent countries; — one, most ancient of 
all, that of which the Bible speaks, situatc<l in Asi%, — the second in 
Africa, among the black raccy* where the use of bronze seems never to 
have prevailed, and where the nature of the minerals of the country 
permitted them to arrive at once at the produciion of iron, — the third in 
America, among the rod races. 

'I'here has even occurred in certain cases, and under exceptional 
circumstances, a return to the use of stone by people who, at the time 
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of their emigration, were aware of the use of metals, but had not 
entirely abandoned the usages of a previous state of civilisation. This 
seems to have been the case with the Polynesian race. These people, 
as has been proved by the valuable researches of M. de Quatrefages, 
were originally Malays, and so far as we can approximately determine 
the date of their first emigration, it occurred in comparatively modem 
times, when we know from positive proof that the faln'ication and use 
of metals were generally known among the Malay Islands, but without 
having entirely superseded the employment of stone utensils. Put the 
islands where the ancestors of the Polynesians first established them- 
selves, in the neiglibourhood of Otaheite, and where they multiplied 
for many ages before spreading over the rest of the Australasian Archi* 
pelago, contained no metallic veins in their soil. The secret of mctal- 
lurg)’, even supposing that some of the emigrants ]x>ssessed it, was in a 
few generations lost for want of use, an<l no recollection was preserved 
but of the stone which they had occasion to use every day. So the 
swanns of the Polynesian race remained in the “ stone age,” even when 
they came to establish themselves, as in New (kiledonia, in countries 
abounding in metals. 

3. These remarks on (lie impossibility of considering the “stone 
age ” as an historical ej>och, at a fixed time, the same for all countries, 
are applicable to the present geological jK'riod, particularly to the 
Neolithic or “ ])olished stone ” age, certainly very short, and which 
perhaps did not occur at all among ]»e(»ple who learned early to 
work inetafs ; wliilst, on’tlie contrary, among other races it has last 'd 
thousands of years. Put they do not aj)])ly to the Archa.'olithic age, 
corresponding to tlie quaternary period, d'he changes in the climate of 
the globe, and in the elevation of the ctmlineiits, mark j)ositive and 
synchronous e])ochs in time with determinable limits, although it is not 
possilde to estimate tlu'ir duration cithbr in years or in ages. 

'I'he glacial ])criod was simultaneous in Western Kuro])e, in Asia, and 
in America. 'Those conditions of climate and uf the superabundance of 
water which immediately succeeded it, andiiuhe midst of which we find 
the most ancient vestiges of mankind, were common to the whole northern 
hemisjdiere, «t\nd had ceased to exist — had licen replaced by the present 
coixlitions -in the most ancient times to whicli we can follow ])ack 
the civilisation of Kgy]>t or Chal<la:*a. Cie<jlogical remains do not 
permit us to sui^)ose- -and this simjde argument is a sufficient one 
— that our countries can have been stiU in that condition of climate 
peculiar to the age of the great pacliydern\s and of the reindeer, when 
Asia had arrived at the state in which it now is. The quaternary 
period was simultaneous on the whole surface of the globe. Put m'c 
repeal, the change of climate and of the fauna is anterior to all re- 
mains of the must ancient oriental civilisation, to all real history. It 
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follows that the remains of human industry which are found in the 
quaternary beds and in caverns of the same epoch, wliether in France 
or in the Himalayas, certainly belong to primitive humanity, to the 
most ancient ages of the existence of man on the earth. They throw 
direct light on the mode of life of primitive man, whilst it is only by 
analogy that we can draw from the remains of the Neolithic epoch infor- 
mation as to ages really primordial, just as we may do from the study 
of the life of nations who are still leading a savage life. 


Section IV. — Prehistoric ArciivTioloCtY of the IJirle. 

1. .Do the statements of the Biblical tradition, corroborated by the 
universal recollections of mankind,- agree with, or contradict, the positive 
facts relative only t(^ the material life of the first men, inscribed on the 
quaternary beds of the crust of the earth? If we take the facts them- 
selves in their .simplicity, apart from the ra.sh conclusions which some 
scholars have drawn from tliem to suit a ])reconceived theory, that 
l)y no means follows necessarily from them -if we examine at the same 
time the Bible story with that breadth of historical exegesis which is 
admitted l-)y the most severe orthodoxy, and is refused only by those 
who would at any price destroy the authority of the Sacred Books — no 
contradietion can l.)e foimrl. But as the attempt to pnjve such a con- 
tradiction has been made with marked persistency in a great number 
of books recently devoted to the discoveries of the new science of pre- 
historic archmology, it becomes the duty of the historian to pause and 
carefully examine the three questions on which it is possible that grave 
difficulties may exist, and where a certain school has pretended to find 
that the Bilile is contradicted by the discoveries of the remains of fossil 
man. These three questions are ; the antiquity of man, — the savage 
ami miserable state of tlie first men of wliom traces have l;>een found, — 
and finally, the absence of geological traces of the Deluge. 

2. The Antiquity of Man , — Undoubtedly positive facts prove that 
the antiquity of man on l4ie earth is much greater thn^i has been 
inferretl from an inexact and too narrow interpretation of rlie Biblical 
narrative. But even if the historical interpretat^ui, always susceptible 
of modification, and on which the (dmrch jironoiintfes no doctrinal 
opinion, imi.st not ho such as is now generally admitted, will the 
authority of the narrative itself be in the least shaken ? Will it be con- 
tradicted on any one point? Assuredly not, u>r the Bible gives no fixed 
date for the creation of man. 

One of the most learned men of our age in oriental literature, and 
who was at the same time an emment Christian, Silvester de Sacy, wa.s 
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in the habit of saying, “There is no Biblical chronology.” The wise 
and venerable ecclesiastic, who was the oracle of sacred exegesis in 
France, M. I’Abbe Le Hir, says also, “ Biblical chronology is uncertain; 
it is left to human science to fix the date of the creation of our species.” 
The calculations which have been attempted on Biblical chronology rest 
in fact solely on the genealogy of the Patriarchs from Adam to 
Abraham, and on the statements as to the duration of their lives. But 
first the primary element in a real and scientific chronology is absolutely 
wanting. We have no means of determining the measure of time by 
which the length of each Patriarch’s life is comjHited, and nothing in 
the world is more vague than the word “year,” when it has no precise 
explanation. Moreover, between the diiferent versions of the Bible, 
between the text of the Hebrew and Septuagint (whoso authority in 
chronology is equal), there are, in the generations from Noah to 
Abraham, and in the years of life, differences so great that interpreters 
may arrive at calculations which differ by more than 2,000 years, 
according to the version which they select as their guide. In the text, 
as it has come down to us, the numbers arc anything but certain ; they 
have been subjectetl to alterations which have rendered them discordant; 
alterations the extent of which we c.annot estimate ; alterations which, 
however, need not troulde the mind of any (.’hrisiian, for the more or 
less exact transcription of a number must not be confounded with the 
question of the Divine inspiration, which has given Holy Scripture to 
teach man his origin, his way, his duty, ami liis end. Moreover, 
besides the want of certl^inty as to the original reading of the numbers 
given in the Bible for the existence of each of the Patriarchs from 
Noah to Abraham, the genealogy of these Patriarchs can be considere<l 
by a good critic only as having the same character as the gcmcalogies 
habitually preserved among Semitic peojile - among the Arabs for 
instance — which establish direct affiliation by the enumeration of the 
most remarkable personages, omitting many intermediate steps. 

These decisive arguments ])rove that there is no real I)il)lical chrono- 
logy', and therefore no contra<liction between that chronology and the 
discoveries of science. However distant may be the date to which 
researches on fossil man may one day cart'y l^aek the existctice of tlic 
human race (as well as the Egyptian monumenis, even now incompatil)le 
with the number of 4,CXX) years hitherto generally acet fUed), the narrative 
of the sacred boojks wifi be neither shaken nor eontradictetl, for it assigns 
no positive date, either for the creation man or for the deluge. All 
that the Bible expressly .says is, that man was the last creature whom 
God placed on the earth, and this the discoveries of science, far from 
denying, confirm in the clearest manner. 

But while we admit that religion need not limit the freedom of 
scientific speculations as to the antiquity of man, we arc bound to 
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state that science can as yet assign no date to, however far it may 
carry back, this antiquity. We have no standard by which to deter- 
mine, even approximately, the numl^er of ages which have elapsed 
since the time of the first men whose remains have l)een found in 
the quaternary deposits. We are in fact treating of geological forma- 
tions, whose rate of deposit may be accelerated or retarded by widely 
dilTercnt causes which we have no means of estimating. Notliing, 
even in the present day, is so variable as the rate of deposit of 
fluviatile alluvium, like that of the quaternary epocli. And moreover, 
the occurrences of that period cannot be compared with those of the 
present time, as causes were then in operation on a scale which no 
longer exists. So that the hundreds of thousands of years, wliich some 
authors witli too lively imaginations have reckoned, from the first traces 
of fossil man to our own times, are really baseless liypothescs, and mere 
guesses. The date of the appearance of the human s])ccies, according 
to the geological record, is still unknown, and will probably remain so 
for ever. 

3. The miserable Condition of JPrimiln'e Mint . — Here again no con- 
tradiction is found between the Mosaic record and prehistoric Archas- 
ology. The writers who have attempted to pnwe a contradiction have 
but little studied Christian doctrines, and have lost sight of one 
important fact ; the doctrine of the fall. They have l:)clicved that the 
miserable state of the life of the savages of tlie quaternary «j)och was a 
contradiction c)f the haj^py .and cloudless life of Kden, of llie state of 
absolute perfection in wliich the first man issufd from tlie irands of his 
Creator. Thus they ignored the great gulf between tlie Kdcn life of our 
first ancestors, .and that of these human races, however ancient they 
may be, fixed by disobedience, that original fault which changed the 
condition of man and condemned him to painful toil, to sorrow, and 
death. 

Nothing, however, can be more instructive for the Christian who 
sees them by the light of sacred tradition, than the facts brought to 
light by geological discoveries among the quaternary deposits. The 
condemnation pronounced by the Divine anger is imprinted in a striking 
manner on the hard and toikome life which it is evident that the tribes 
scattered on the surface of the earth then leil, under the coixlilions of 
climate of that epoch, and in the midst of formidalile animals against 
whom it was necessary every moment to defend theii^ lives. It seems 
that the weight of that soiittmce fell then, immediately after the fall, 
more heavily upon our race than it has since done. And when science 
shows us the first men who came to our couiuries, living in the midst of 
ice, under conditions of climate analogous to those under which the 
Esquimaux now live, — conditions which up till then had not been pro- 
duced in the temperate zone, and which have not since appeared there, 
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— we are naturally led to recall the ancient Persian tradition, in complete 
agreement with the statements of the Bible, on the subject of the fall 
of mankind through the fault of their first ancestor, which places in tlie 
first rank among the punishments which followed that fault, as well as 
death and sickness, the appearance of intense and permanent cold 
which man could hardly bear, and Avhich rendered the earth almost 
uninhabitable.* 

We must not, however, exaggerate this picture. If geological dis- 
coveries reveal the hard and miserable conditions of the life of abo- 
riginal man, they do not show liim at all in an abject state. Far from 
this, man in the quaternary age was in full possession of those faculties 
W'hich are the sublime heritage of our species. He had high aspirations, 
noble instincts, in entire contrast with merely savage life. He believed 
in a future state. He was already a thinking, an inventive being ; and 
that impassable gulf which the possession of a soul has fixed between 
him and those animals who most nearly ajiproach him in organisation, 
was then as wide as it ever was to be. Finally, we must not forget that 
we have as yet found traces only of thinly scattered tribes who had 
launched out into the midst of forests and <leserts, who lived by hunting 
and fishing, at an enormous distance from the eratlle of humanity, 
round which w ere still concentrated tlie chief settlements of the children 
of Adam. 'I'lius though these first advent uruus cxj)lorers of the “ wide, 
wide W'orld.” were ignorant of agriculture, and ha<l no domesticated 
animals, we must not a])sulutely conclude that the agricultural and 
pastoral nfodes of life tfid not exist in the mr>re compactly grouped 
settlements, naturally more .advanced, which had not left their original 
habitations. There exists, then, nothing to contradict the Bil)le state- 
ment, which menlif)ns Cain and Abel, the one a cultivator of llie soil, 
the other a shejdierd, in the ncigldxmrlu^od of k'.deu, in the second 
generation of mankind. To assert that such a contradiction follows 
from the discoveries in France or in America, w ould be to fall into a 
mistake, similar to that of confounding the trajjpns of the backw«KHls 
of Canada, with the agricultural population round Montreal. 

But besides this, was not the life of those men whose remains have 
l)cen preserv'd in the quaternary dejiosiis c-xac tly in all its details wdiat 
the Bible narrative tells us of the first ge neration of men after leaving 
Paradise? For pnUcct ion against tlie cold they had but the skins of 
the animals ihcy/'ontrived to kill ; and this is what the l)ook of Ccncsis 
expressly says of Adam and ihe. For a/ ms an<l utensils they had only 
rudely cut stones; and the Bible names tlie first worker in metal six 
generations after Adam, an<l we know how^ many e enturies these ante- 
diluvian generations rejiresent in the Bible narrative. 'Fhe facts col- 
lected by prehistoric Archieology ])rovc that the ])rogress of material 
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civilisation is the special work of man, and the result of successive in- 
ventions. Our sacred tradition does not, like the Pagan cosmogonies, 
assert that the arts of civilisation were supematurally taught to mankind 
by special revelation from heaven ; it represents them as purely human 
inventions, and names their authors ; shows the gradual progress of our 
species to be the work of the free hand of man, fulfilling, most often 
unconsciously, the plans of Divine Providence. 

4. The Deluge . — This point is the only one on which there is, we 
must acknowledge, a serious difficulty. There is however no radical and 
irreconcilable contradiction between the Bible narrative and geological 
facts ; but there is a problem, the key to which has not yet been found, 
and on this we can but speculate,— the place of the Mosaic Deluge, 
among the phenomena which our earth witnessed during the quaternary 
period. 

It has now been ])roved, in a manner rendering discussion impossible, 
that no one of the three chief deposits constituting the (piaternary 
strata have, as a merely superficial observation had led geologists 
to suppose, been ])roduced by a great universal cataclysm, such as 
the deluge must have been, if we understand the expressions of 
the Bil)le literally. These tliffereiit deposits are the results of partial 
and local deluges, produced by similar conditions of climate suc- 
cessively in all parts of the earth, but which have not affected the 
whole surface, their effects ntwer being visible more than 300 metres 
above the actual level of the sea. It is tnie that if the interpretation 
now' generally received, wliich makes the fio^fd universal, ^s to man 
and the regions which he inliabited, not as to the whole surface of the 
glo1)e, l.>e admittetl, these statements of science will not raise any insur- 
mountable difficulties for exegesis, because any one of the partial 
deluges, so fre(juent during the (piaternary j)eriod, would fulfil the con- 
ditions of the deluge which chastised the iniquities of the human race. 

But this is how the difficult proldem arises. On one hand w e have the 
Bible narrative, supportcKl by the universal tradition of all races of 
mankind, wath one exception, proclaiming the great fact of the deluge. 
On the otlier, geological discoveries show man already sjuead over 
nearly tlie wliole surface of 4he earth in the time of the grgat carnivora 
and pachydermata of extinct s])ccies ; since which no trace can be 
found of a cataclysm so universal as to destroy all mankind. Moreover, 
no violent interruption is found since tliis ejKich in ^le course of the 
jirogress of hummiity, which gdvanccs step by step towards [)erfection ; 
and the species of animals, then living out now extinct, disiqipcared 
gradually and by slow degrees. Neither of tlu se propositions can be 
disproved, and it is therefore necessary to altctn])t to reconcile them. 
But we must repeat that the definite solution has not yet been found, 
we can Imt suggest hyj^otheses. Three seem jiossible. We shall 
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explain them carefully, without pronouncing in favour of either, and 
without attributing to them a certainty which they cannot claim. 

The first consists in throwing back the probable date of the deluge, and 
regarding it as anterior to the quaternary epoch. The absence of precise 
chronology in the Bible between the deluge and the time of Abraham 
renders this possible. This hypothesis rests on the vestiges of the exist- 
ence of man, which scholars of great merit, M. Desnoyers and the Abbe 
Bourgeois, think they have found in the upper beds of the tertiary strata, 
but which, though probable, nevertheless require further confirmation. 
If man had already appeared in our countries at the close of the tertiary 
geological period, a sudden, entire, and prolonged interruption separates 
these primeval men from those of the (juaternary epoch. The Mosaic 
deluge may then be identified with that immense irruption of waters 
over great part of Europe and Asia which closed the tertiary period, 
and produced what geologists know as the northern erratic block phe- 
nomena, when floating icebergs carried over all parts of England, the 
plains of Germany, and Russia, enormous boulders brought from the 
neighliourhood of the Pole. 

The second hy]iothesis is that which has been recently supported by 
the Abbe Lambert.^ It consists in regarding the universality of the 
deluge as to the men spread on the face of the earth, as comprising 
successive events, and in including all the partial diluvian phenomena 
of the quaternary ]ieriod. 

And finally, the third limits the universality of the deluge, both with 
regard to itian and the ektent of terrestrial surface, and would consider 
this great fact, which has left such lively rememl)rances in the mind ot 
mankind, as having extended only to the principal centre of humanity, 
to those who had remained near its primitive cradle, without reaching the 
scattered trilies who had already spread themselves far away in almost 
desert regions. It thus explains the absence of all tradititm of the 
deluge among the black race, wdiilst all other peojilc are agreed as to 
the event itself. It is certain that the Bible narrative commences by 
relating facts common to the whole human s]K*cies, confining itself sub- 
sequently to the annals of the race peculiarly chosen by the (lesigns of 
Providence.. The theory of which we speak, only makes this narrowing 
of the story commence at an earlier period than has been usual, 'fhe 
hypothc'sis is a very bold one, and discards some universally received 
ideas. But we fm<l it sustained by scholars of the greatest merit, and 
who are well known .as sincere Chri.stians, M. Scluediclt and M. 
d’Omalius (rflalloy..t 

* Lt' Driuge P/iistoin\ rt ia l^aris, 1868. 

t De runivermliti' dii Delude., Paris, 1S58. 

:J: Discour'^- f^rononc^ a la classc dcs Sciences dt' PAcademie de Belgique ^ 
Bruxelles, 1066. 
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This theory is supported by one of the most eminent authorities on 
anthropology, M. de Quatrefages, as well as by Cuvier, who has 
expressly taught it in his famous discourse on the “ Revolutions du 
(ilobe,” an attempt to prove the agreement between sacred tradition 
and geology. An eminent naturalist of the order of Jesuits, the R. P. 
Ikllynck, without going so far as to adopt it, finally admits that it has 
notliing expressly opposed to orthodoxy. This hypothesis is best 
received by anthropologists, that is, students of the natural history of 
man, because it leaves them greater latitude to explain the immense 
changes which have taken place in certain races of mankind, by dating 
back the separation of these races from the main stem of the descen- 
dants of Adam, and placing it in a period when climatic and atmo- 
spheric influences were much more powerful in their acticm than at 
present, because idienomena both terrestrial and atmospheric had then 
much greater intensity. It is not opposed to the sense which the 
poetic.al expressions in many parts of the Bible permit us to place on 
the story of the deluge, many passages in the sacred books can be 
brought together, in which the words “all men,” “ all the earth,” are 
used, and where it is impossible to understand them literally. An attentive 
examination of the first chapters of Genesis, a careful weighing of the 
words, funiishcs uKlications from which it may be presumed that Moses 
did not intend to descri])e the deluge as absolutely universal, but on the 
contrary admitted tliat some portions of the human race liad been ])re- 
servoil. “ The authoi of the book of Genesi%” says M. S^icebel, “in 
speaking of the men who were swallowed up by the deluge, always 
describ'es them as ‘Ilaadam,’ ‘Adamite humanity.’ Does not this 
show that he speaks of one single family, not yet tlivided into different 
nations, ‘ Goim ’ ? But this division was already known to the human 
race.” 

“ The author, in the 4th chapter of Genesis, lias shown the race of 
Cain, living and multiplying, se|)arated from the race of Seth both by 
distance and by religion and manners. '^Fhis family was not then in 
the Adamite unity, it was really a people distinct from the race of Seth. 
Why, if this distinct people were comprised in the punishment of the 
deluge, did not the author say s<i ? Why dul he not in any way imply 
it? I'he crime which brought the deluge on mankind, as the author tells 
us, was an excess of corruption, of depravity, iii the sons of “Jehovah,”* 
his worshippers. Thus those who knew Jehovah,* who invoked his 
name, were the cause of the deluge. The descendants of Cain did 
not know Jehovah, they never called on Ilis name, for “ Caui went out 

It will be well to hear in niiiul, with regard to this quotation from 
M. vScluehel, that the expressiem is Sons of God (Kloliiin) the name 
Jelu)vali does not occur in the passage Gen. vi. 4 . — Tr. 
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from the presence of Jehovah. ” What is still more significant is that 
when Moses, speaking ofjabal, son of Lamech, says that he was **the 
father of such as dwell in tents,” the construction of the Hebrew phrase 
implies the present^ “ those who dwell,” at the time when the author was 
writing. 

Moreover the question whether, according to the llible itself, some 
who were not in the ark with Noah may not have escaped the 
deluge, has in ancient times been discussed among J ews as well as 
Christians, and the Church has not pronounced formally on the subject. 
Acconling to the text of the LXX., Methuselah must have lived six 
years after the deluge, w'hereas the Hebrew text places his death in the 
same year as that event. * d'he statements of the Cireek text have been 
followed by many Hebrew teachers. Some Christian writers of the 
early ages have also ado|)ted it, amongst others chronologers such as 
Eusebius. St. Jerome, in his “ Questions upon Genesis, ” tells us that 
In his time this famous difficulty was the subject of many contro- 
versies. 

5. To resume — Biblical tradition, and the discoveries made by the 
researches of modern science on the most ancient remains of man, have 
thrown light on the history of the primitive ages of our species, from 
two opposite points of view. The Bible has chiefly enunciated the facts 
which have some moral bearing, whence religious teaching may be 
extracted. Brehisloric arelneology, from the nature of its only sources of 
information^ is exclusively confined to material facts. The two d(^mains 
of religion and of science here, as everywhere else, adjoin without 


* The date of the death of Methuselah, as coin])ared with that of the 
deluge, according to the received chronology of the three principal 
versions of .^crijiturc, is as shown in the following calculation : — 
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encroaching on each other's ground; but in their points of contact, as we 
have shown, sacred tradition and science nowhere contradict each 
other. The deluge is a problem not yet indeed definitely solved, but 
there is nothing in the narrative irreconcilable with science. We 
cannot better conclude this difficult chapter than in the words of the 
A])be Lambert : — “ Science has no right to ask from the inspired 
writer reasons for all it may discover, for all it may siip])ose it has 
discovered, in the material universe which it studies. All that can 
reasonably be asked is that facts proved hy science should not be con- 
tradicted by Scripture. It is not therefore necessary to ]:)rove the 
ai^reement of scientific facts with the sacred text ; it is enough to prove 
that there is no incompatilulity, no contradiction ; that nothing in the 
sacred narrative is contrary to scientific truth or reason, and that the 
discoveries of science may without danger be employed to fill the 
vacant spaces in the Mosaic narrative.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

HUMAN RACES AND THEIR LANGUAGES. 

Chief a2ithorHies for General El/itioi^raphy : — Memoirs of the Ethnological 
Societies of Paris and A Wt' York. — Pntdieath^is of the Soc^ete EthnO' 
logh/ue de Paris. — Pritchard, Researches into the Natural Hishny of 
Mankind, — Pickering, The Races of Man and their Geof^raphkat 
Distribution, London, 1851. — Latham, The Natural History of the 
Varieties of Man, IvOndon, 1850. — Kd wards, Des characteres physiolo- 
giques des Races humaiHes,VTsx\<,, 1829.- Xott and Ciliddon, Types oj 
Mankhid, Poston, 1S54.-— D’Onialius d’Halloy, Des Races humaines, 
Paris, 1845. — llollard, De f horn me et des Races humaines, Paris, 
1853. — A. De Gobineaii, E.ssai sur Vinegaliie des Races humaines, 
Ikxris, 185 5. — Knox, T'hc Races of Men, London, 1S50. — Bonstetten, 
Uhomnie du Midi ct fhomme du Nord, cha]^. 5, Geneva, 1824. — 
P'oissac, De V influence des climats sur fhomme, Paris, i837.-'Hotz, 
The moral anil infellectu/tl dh'crsity of Races, Pliiladelphia, 1856. — 
Camper, Dissertatioi sur les varietes natu relies qu\ charaeterisent la 
physionomie des hommes, 1791. — A. Maury, La Terre et f horn me, 
Paris, 1857.— De Quatreffiges, Rafport sur les progres de V anthro- 
pologic, Paris, 1868. • 

• 

For Linguistic Science : — Michaelis, De f influence des opinions sur le Ian- 
gage, Bremen, 1762. — Adelung, Mithr idai s, Berlin, 1806-1817. — 
Bopp, Grammaire compar^e des langues biiio-EuropRunes, (BreaPs 
translation), Paris, 1865 -67. — Ballii, Atlas cthnographique du Globe, 
Paris, 1826. — Kapp, Versuch ciner Physiologie der Sprache, Stuttgard, 
1836. — Pott, Etymologischc Fotschungen, Lemgo, 1833-6. — !Nx*vc, 
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Introduction h Phhtoire ginirale des littiratures Orientates^ Louvain, 
1845. — Marcel, Language as a means of Mental Culture^ London, 
1853. — Obry, Etude historique etphilologujue sur le participe pass^ et les 
verbes aitxiliaireSy Paris, 1852. — Egger, Notions Hhnentaires de gram^ 
maire compar^e^ I'aris, 1854. — Renan, Histoire g^ntrale des langues 
s^mitiqueSf Paris, 1855 . — De Porigine du langage^ Paris, 1858. — Pott, 
Die Ungleichheit Me?tschlicher Rassen^ Lemgo, 1856. — A. Maury, La 
7 'erre et Phonime^ Paris, 1857. — Max Miiller, Lessons on the Science of 
Language. — F. Paudry, Grammaire comparee des langues classiques^ 
Paris, 1868 . — Le Journal de philologie comparee^ Berlin, edited by 
M. Adalbert Kuhn. 


Section I. — The Unity of the Human Race and its 
Varieties. 

I. Sacred tradition teaches us that the whole human race and all its 
varieties descend from one single original pair. Divine insj^ation 
alone could })r<)nounce in a definite and precise manner on a point of 
such primary importance in a religious, as well as in a pliilosopliical, 
point of view ; for in tliis is involved the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, “"redemption. Human knowledge cannot venture on positive 
assertions in a matter such as this, which is too deep for research. It 
is only by induction that reason can trace the human race back to an 
original couple ; tlie only result its investigations have attainetl is to 
demonstrate tlie fiict, that all the varieties of mankind belong to one 
single species, which almost necessarily supposes one single couple for 
its original authors. 

There are now two schools of naturalists devoted to the study of the 
physical organisation of man ; the one admits, in conformity with 
sacred tradition, the unity of the human race ; the other supposes 
that many s])ecics of men apjicared, and in different places, but the 
authorities of the latter persuasion are not agreed as to the number 
of these species, which are variously state<l from two to sixteen. 
The two theories are called Monogcnistic and Polygenistic. The 
professors of the^ latter opinion follow as a rule preconceivol philo- 
sophical ideas, and are really less naturalists, than enemies to llible 
doctrines. All scholars who have approached the subject without 
opinions formed beforehand, and investigated it apart from other con- 
siderations, according to the laws of Scientific method and with the 
assistance of observation, have decidedly pronounced, as the result of 
their studies, for the Monogcnistic theory. The j^roofs which peiTnit 
science to affirm and demonstrate the unity f)f the human species have 
been recently admirably collected 1)y M. de (J>uatrefages, the mc'st 
eminent anthroi)oIogist of France, and ha\ ing juofilcd by recent di.^- 
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coveries, he has presented these proofe in a more satisfactory form than 
they have ever before assumed. From him we borrow the materials 
for a rapid rt^sumJ of tliesc proofs, which though they belong rather to 
physiology, must not be neglected by history ; for the question whether 
all men are brothers, or whether differences of species create between 
them im])assable barriers, must exercise a most serious influence on the 
facts and interpretation of history. Moreover, our origin is necessarily 
the first chapter in our history. 

2. Mankind, considered from the naturalist’s point of view, is subject 
to the same laws as all other organic beings. When man therefore 
exhibits jihenomeiia which cannot be solved by considering him alone, 
we must question animals and even vegetables, and argue up from them 
to him. By this method wc may. establish in a scientific manner the 
unity of our species. But first, it is necessary to define what is meant 
by “ species.” “ A species is an assemblage of individuals more or less 
like each oilier, who are descended, or may be considered as descended, 
from one single primitive pair Vjy an uninterriqUcd succession of 
families.” Individuals who differ in a marked manner from the general 
type are “varieties.” A “race” is a variety which has been propa- 
gated by parentage. 'I'lie characters peculiar to each of the human 
races must not be considered as characters of “ species ;” for the varia- 
tions which we ob;,jrve in one species among animals, especially among 
domestic animab, and which even affect the most essential parts of 
the skeleton, are much more considerable than those separating the 
white man from the negro, the two most uMcly differing types of 
humanity. Moreover, it' is not possible to cstal>Iish a well defined 
separation lictween the different races of men, which grarluate insensibly 
one into tlu’: other. Now when we look at s/ly/i's of animals, however 
near they maybe to each otlier, wo may fix on one or more characteristics 
absent in one, jncscnt in the other, and clearly distinguishing them ; 
and this is never the case with nuYs. These characteristics so assimilate, 
that even uhen they are numerous w'c can hanllysay wliich one is really 
the distingiiisliing trait. If we stiuly “ crosses, ” they reveal in their 
turn the fundamental difference lietwcen a s/uvics and a race. A cross 
between two spcc/cs is very rcye in nature. Wlien it is lirought about by 
the interference of man, it is, in an immense majority of cases, unfertile. 
A cross lictween n7ccs is always fertile. Now unions lictween the most 
Avidcly (liliering types of humanity constantly present the latter character ; 
‘t even sometimes liajipciis that^thc fertility of races thus united, is in- 
creased. 

A racCf as wc have said, is a variety whicli is projiagateci. The 
xction of the conditions of existence in the miilst of which an animal 
,s developed, is chief among the causes tending to produce in a 
species, varieties, and originate a r. ce. These influences of climate, 
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soil, and mode of life, are very evidently those which have given rise 
to the different races of mankind. It is tnie that we no longer see the 
same causes bring about the same effects on the Europeans who 
emigrate in our times. But this is because civilised man knows so well 
how to defend himself against the effects of the climate in which he 
resides. This is his constant care, even in the native country of his 
race; as an emigrant his precautions arc redoubled. The inhabitant of 
the temperate zone who goes to Siberia takes every care to keep himself 
w’arm. In India or Senegal he uses every means to escape the heat, 
and succeeds to a very great extent. Everywhere he carries with him 
manners, customs, and practices, that become part of the atmosphere in 
which he lives, and tend to diminish the effect of the cliange. Never- 
theless these precautions are in some degree useless. Man in spite of 
all is, to some extent, affected by the new climate and new country 
u’here he fixes his abode. A European, when he ceases to resist these 
inlluences, will soon become .so changed as not to be recognisable by 
his former countrymen. The Englisli race, u hicli more than any other 
carries with it the means of protection against exterior influences, is 
affected after the first generation in Australia, where nevertheless it 
prospers wonderfully. In the United States it has lieen so transformed 
as to be considered almost a new race. 

If it is thus in our days, ivhen man is provided with all the means of 
defence the most refined civilisation furnishes, what effect must these 
inlluences, which he can never completely resist, Inive had on the primi- 
tive fiimihes who spreaa themselves in a savage stale over the world ? In 
the conditions of that age of humanity, climatic influences must have had 
the same effect on man as on animals; and changes as great as any differ- 
ences separating the races of humanity, have taken jilaee in many species 
of animals when transported to new climates. .Moret)ver, a eom])lete 
change in the mode of life of a people, even under the same climate, 
has been found to produce facts analogous to lh«)se thus brought about 
in the early days of the human si)ecies, and which have given rise to 
its races. We have a striking example in Ireland, at the end of the 
war of the seventeenth century. Entire j)opulations, driven into the wild 
lands of the island and exposed for generrtions ti> misery, hunger, an<l 
ignorance, ha\'e, we may almost say, returned t(j a savage state, and 
their physical characteristics, completely altered or modified, have made 
of them a racy |jcrfectly distinct from the ])eo]de from whom they 
sprung, and who are to be found in ^ibeir original condition in the 
nei gh 1 )ou ring cou n t ie s . 

3. Besides, nothing nnue manifestly proves the unity of the human 
species, its descent from one stock, and that its varieties have been 
caused by climatic influences, than llie consideration of the geographical 
distrilmtion of different branches of mankind over the surface of the 
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globe, and the comparison of their types, with the physical and social con- 
ditions l^y which each is surrounded. “ All traditions concur in placing 
the formation of the white race, that is of the race most elevated in the 
intellectual scale, that which possesses in the highest degree beauty, 
proportion, perfect balance of forces, anil of physical organisation, in 
the northern part of the ancient world, situated, so to speak, at equal 
distances from its two extremities. The study of the migrations of races, 
the comparison of languages, and historical testimony, concur in making 
the white race radiate from the country situated at the foot of the 
Caucasus, comprised Ixdween the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the steppes of Central Asia, and the Himalaya mountains. 
The farllier we remove from that cradle of our race, the more the 
characteristics of that noble race are altered or elTaceil. In Europe it 
best maintains itself. Nevertheless we no longer find, even among 
European people, that perfect regularity of feature, that noble sym- 
metry, which strikes us so much in the faces of Eastern people, among 
the Armenians, Persians, or the women of Georgia, or Circassia. 
Among hAiro])eans there is more animation, more mobility, more ex- 
])ression ; their beauty, in a word, is less physical than moral. 

“In Africa we meet with alterations of another kind. Already the 
Arab inhalnting tiic neighbourhood of the Isthmus of Suez, peopling 
both shores of the Red Sea, and advancing towards the banks of the 
Mediterranean, has less intelligent and regular features. His brow is 
more receding and his head more elongated his fiice haj^neithcr the 
beauty of com[)lexion, the rounded contour of the Persian or Armenian, 
nor the freshness of the European ; his skin is yellowish and sometimes 
brown. Advancing to the south towards the 'froj^ic of Cancer, colour 
takes a still darker tint, the hair becomes crisp, the lips thick. Such is 
the physiognomy of the Gallas and Abyssinian>. 

“Further south, on the Eastern coast of Africa, the type becomes 
uglier still. There ue find the Caffre with woolley hair, thick lips, and 
prominent jaws. And, finally, at the very extremity, at the farthest 
point in that ]xirt of the world which the human race can reach, moral 
and physical characteristics have arrived at their extremest point of 
degradation. The IIottcnTot presents the ugliest and least intelligent 
typo of humanity. 

“ On the opposite coast of Africa, at distances still greater from the 
cradle of the white race, degeneration proceeds even n^re rapidly. The 
Berber races of the Saliara, afe certainly descended from a white stock, 
but amongst them we find the first commencement of the change that 
has taken place in Soudan. The head is elongated, the mouth forms a 
salient projection, the limbs are thin and ill-proportioned, and the colour 
of the skin is darkened. , The Fellatah of the Soudan is already a 
negro, but a negro whose face denotes intelligence. This remnant of 
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nobility in the features disappears among the blacks of Senegambia, 
and is replaced by an increase of ugliness. The negro of Congo gives 
us the pure type of his race — forehead low and receding, lower jaw 
prominent, lips thick, nose flat, hair woolly, occiput large, intel- 
ligence limited, and almost entirely confined to manual dexterity. 
Lastly, at the extremity of this Western coast of Africa, the Bushman or 
Bosjesman, presents features more offensive, if possible, than the 
Hottentot. 

“This giadiial degeneration of the human type which may, so to 
speak, be stated in degrees of latitude, from the l)ordcrs of the Caspian 
Sea to the Cape of Good Hope, is not less decided if we travel east or 
south-east from the same original centre. If we penetrate the steppes 
of Central Asia, we meet with the Mongolians, with prominent cheek 
bones, small sunken eyes obliquely cut, triangular faces, square and 
thickset figures. All harmony in the outline has disappeared. The 
Dravidian race were driven by the white man, from the greater part of 
Hindustan, and took refuge in the mountains of their ancient country. 
The Malays, their advance guard, who have sjn-ead from the Peninsula 
beyond the Ganges into the islands, from the Moluccas to Madagascar, 
present features even more savage than the Mongolians, and are a 
darker coloured race. Among the most barbarous of them the skin 
is almost black, and the limbs already show tliat meagreness, that 
shrivelled type, which in Africa .announces nearness to the negro. 'Phe 
Alfourou varies from light to tlark brown, and Ids hair grtjws in enor- 
mous tufts, as among the most brutalised of the Malay people. 
Finally, beyond the Alfourou race, ex]>elled l.>y them, and spread here 
and there in the interior of the islands from the Andamans to the 
Philippines, — the Australians and the Xegritos, whose country extends 
as far as Van Hiemmds Lnn<l, exhibit the last degree of rudeness, de- 
fonnity, stu])idity, and degradation. 

“If, instead of travelling south-east, we advance bepmd the Mongo- 
lians to the north and north-east, we fiiul an altejali<.>n of another kind 
indeed, but not less marked. As Jess extent of ground was open for 
the migration of nations, so that our species could not ])ass so far from 
the place where it attained its highest degree of development, there has 
not been sf) large a field open for the ])rocess of degeneration. I'he 
Ugro-finnish, wlio are spreatl over the whole north of the globe, from 
Lapland to the c- amiry of the Esquimaux, still resend )lc the Afongolian 
race ; but tlieir eyes are generally less ' jbli(|ue, their skin is n<»t so 
decided a yellow, their hair is more abundant, their forehead lower, 
their face denoting less intelligence. 

“ America, if we exclude the northern part inha])ited by the Arctic 
race, comprises another jjeople, whose nuxle of distribution is not 
always in complete correspondence with the law wc are attempting to 
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prove. In North America, man has a peculiarly energetic character in 
his features. The outline of his face is angular, the forehead extra- 
ordinarily receding, without however being depressed like that of the 
negro ; the skin is red, he has little or no beard, the eyes are slightly 
projecting, the cheek bones prominent. This type reaches its culmi- 
nating point of beauty and inlclligence in the tropical regions of Mexico 
and Peru. Beyond tliese countries, as wc descend southward, the skin 
darkens, or rather embrowns, the features become ugly, the outline 
loses its curve and regularity, the limbs their handsome shape. Such is 
the character of the Guaranas, of the Jhjlocondos, of the Aymaras. 
When we arrive at the southern extremity of America, we find only 
most deformed, most miserable creatures, the brutalised and stupid 
people of Terra del Fuego. 

“This new and apparently anomalous distribution of the races of the 
New World, far from being an exception to the law which shows us 
the human race most j^erfect where the climatic conditions are most 
favourable, does in fact only confirm it. America has its temperate 
regions situated farther south than Europe, l)ecaiise the cejntinent is 
colder ; the mountain chain, traversing it like a backbone, forms a 
succession of elevated j)latcaus. It is in fact in Mexico and Peru, that 
is, in the counlr' :s which, on account of their elevation, possess those 
conditions most favourable for life, that the indigenous civilisation of 
America attaincil to its highest degree of develu])mcnt.” — A. Maim<V 

4. The distributi<jii of mankind in all parts t)f the worldf and in all 
climates, that we have just sketched, is another of llie fiicls in which 
the science of anthrojudogy, gui<led by the analogies shown by most 
recent observations on the geographical di5>tril)uli(jn of animals, finds a 
decisive proof of the unity of our sjK'cies, in the fiict lliat, however 
widely it has spread, it must have come from that one single sj)ot where 
man first appeared. Animals, like plants, are not distributed hap- 
hazard over the globe. Observation teaches us that each region has 
its species, its genera, its ])eculiar types. Exjierience proves that some 
species may be transported from one region to another, where they will 
live and prosper. But there is no one sjK*cies which is naturally cosmo- 
politan. So that, as fiir as animals and })laiits arc concerned, we must 
give up the idea of one single centre, and accept that of very many 
centres of creation. 

The partisans of the Polygenistic theory are obliged, Trom the moment 
that they divide man into iiTore than one species, to admit for him 
these many centres of creation. But there again they arc in oppo- 
sition to the laws which science dcmonsl rales to have presided over 
the distribution of organised being.s. In fact, though they have a 
more extended area than the sf ’des^ the genera do not the less 
present analogous facts of locali '^ation ; for, as M. dc Candolle has so 
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well said, “The same causes have affected both species and genera. ” 
The more perfect the organisation of a vegetable, or of an animal 
becomes, the more restricted is its area. With regard to mammalia 
particularly, we can trace step by step the contraction of the area 
coincident with the improvement in organisation. When we arrive at 
the great anthropomorphic apes, which are nearest to man in a physical 
point of view, we find that nearly every genus is represented by one 
single species, that no one of these genera is common to both Asia and 
Africa, no one has spread over the whole of that part of the world 
which it inha1)its, and finally, that the hal^itatof each one is remarkably 
limited. If then we suppose that the human race can l)c divided into 
many species, each of distinct origin, — if we admit that this type, the most 
perfect of all, even in a merely organic point of view, can have arisen 
in more than one centre of creation, and that it is not characteristic of any 
one in particular, we should make man the sole exception to the laws 
of nature. Thus direct observation and the science of physiology, 
whilst they enable us to state, in accordance with the ingenious expres- 
sion of M. de (luatrefages, that “everything is as if the whole of man- 
kind had commenced with one original and single pair,” teach us 
nothing with regard to the existence of this original and single pair. 
Divine revelation alone can instruct us on that subject. 


Section IT. — The Focr cre.vt Racks ok Mankind. 

1. The numerous varieties of the human s])ecies whose geographical 
distribution we have described, divide into four principal races, four 
great types, which cuin])rise secondary and mixed races, each of them 
including a certain number, first t)f families, and then of nations. These 
four races are : — 

The White, also but erroneously called Caucasian, by some authors. 
Wc'have already pointed (Hit its original centre, whence it has spread 
into India, Arabia, .Syria, Asia Minor, and Kgyi>t. 

The Red, exclusively inhabiting America. 

The Yellow, which has existed in China, from very remote anti(juity, 
and has spread into all the countries inhabited by Mongolian |,)opulaiions, 
as W'cll as into the Malacca I’eninsula, and the Malay Islands. 

Lastly, the ]lla*k, which belongs to Central and Western Africa, and 
is distributed over the tropics from the ca?l coast of Africa to Australia. 

2. The negroes of the most characteristic type hav'c the skull elon- 
gated and narrow, especially at the temples. 'I'he upjier jaw bone 
projects forward, after the fashion called by naturalists prognathism, and 
gives rise to the most striking traits of the black face, the slightly pro- 
jecting nose, broad at the base of the nostrils, and the exaggerated 
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development of lip. The hair is black, short, and woolly, and is in 
general very scanty, as is the case also with the various mammalia of the 
Negro country. With some pecu\iarities in the form of the body, and a 
perceptible curve of the legs, these are the essential and distinctive 
characteristics of the black race, much more so than colour, as there 
are some people of white race, such as the Abyssinians, to whom 
long residence in equatorial Africa has given an equally dark coloured 
skin. 

The skull of the yellow race is rounded in form, the oval of the head is 
larger than with Europeans. The cheek bones are very projecting, the 
cheeks rise towards the temples, so that the outer corners of the eyes are 
elevated, the eyelids seem half closed. The forehead is flat above the 
eyes. The bridge of the nose flat, the chin short, the cars dispro- 
portionately large, and ]n*ojccting from the head. The colour of the 
skin is generally yellow, and in some branches turns to brown. There 
is little hair on the body, beard is rare, the hair of the head is coarse and, 
like the eyes, almost always l>lack. 

We have already mentioned the ])rincipal features which distinguish 
the red man’s face ; in skeleton he is very like the white. He is dis- 
tinguished by his colour, always reddish brown, or approaching to 
copper, more or 1 ss deep in tone, and by the scarcity of hair, for all 
American races have scanty and short hair, and are beardless. 

As for our white race, it is, above all, characterised by the beauty of the 
oval which h)rms the lurad. 'I'he eyes are hori/»ntal, with ni^:)re or less 
widely oi)ened lids ; the nose rather prujecls than is large, the mouth 
small or moderately ^ke lips thin : the beard is ample, the 

hair long, smooth, or curled, and its colour variable. The skin is of a 
rosy white, with m<jre or ie^s transparency, according to the climate, 
lialuts, or temperament. iMorally and intellectually the white race has 
a marked su]>eriorily over all others. In the nations of this race, w^e 
find, from remote nnticjuity, the greatest development of civilisation and 
the most progressive tcndencic.s. 

3. It would bo mo-^t interesting if wo could determine, among these 
four types of humanity, — and, in the most ancient times to wdiich history 
and the monuments of civilisation go back, they are found as distinct as 
they are to-day ; — which is the most ancient, and whether either of 
them can claim to represent, with any certainty, the primitive man. 
Unfortunately this is a question science is unable ])osiflvely to answer. 
There arc no certain element.'f for determining the primitive type of 
our .species. It appears very probable tlmt this type no longer exists 
in the world, and that no actual race entirely resembles it. The 
conditions of climate under which man first appeared on the earth, have 
I now entirely changed, for they belo^^gcd to another geological period. 

[ How is it possible that these great changes can have left unchanged the 
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primitive type of humanity? Some anthropologists have wished to 
seek the type of primitive man in the lowest ranks of the human species, 
among the Hottentots or tlie Aborigines of Australia ; but such an opinion 
is not scientifically admissilde ; these tribes show, in their physical cha- 
racteristics, such a state of degradation as to prove that they were once 
in a more elevated condition, from which they have gradually declined. 
On the other hand, it is almost impossible not to .admit that the advance 
of the white race towards ]>erfection is in a great measure due to the 
exceptionally favourable conditions of climate in which it has lived, as 
well as to the long continued induence of civilisation, when we sec, as 
occasionally we do see, how much this race degenerates, how near 
it approaches to a savage state, when these favouring circumstances are 
removed. 

We see among all species of animals, presenting numerous varieties, 
phenomena which naturalists have designated by the name “ Atavism.'’ 
This is the sporadic appearance in all varieties of individuals who 
reproduce the type, not of their direct ancestors, but of tlie original 
species, before tlie formation of varieties. Certain facts occurring from 
time to time among the different races of humanity, seem entitled to 
be considered as instances of Atavism. The most able Anthropo- 
logists, such as M. de Qiialrefages, and Dr. I’riiner Bey, consider 
that they throw light on the primitive ancestry of our species. Two 
points at any rate seem to be |iroved ; that the faces of the first men 
were to s^’inc extent {icognathie, and their colour was nut black, 'flic* 
anatomical trait of prognathism, especially of the u[)])er jaw, exists in 
all the families of the black race, and is not less apparent among |)art of 
the yellow race. A decided tcmlcncy in that <lirectioii is seen in the 
Ugro-finnish races. It fieijuently appears in isolated individuals of the 
purest branches of the white race. Those remains of human heads 
which have, at present, been recovered from cave rns of the close of the 
qualernaiy perioil, .are decidedly prognathic. “ Dveiy thing seems to 
indicate,” says M. de tjiiatrefages, “that this eharaeteristic must have 
existed in the first .ancestors of mankiml.” We are enabled to be more 
positive on the next point, that the fn>t anctstors of our species were 
not bljick ; the darkened colour of the skin, the excessive develojmient 
of the lilack matter or piiinunt which forms under the epidermis, i.> 
unquestionably an effect of a burning climate and of the sun’s juiwer, 
produced only tropical regions which were certainly not the jirimitive 
cradle of humanity. Moreover, we o'ften sec individuals, white «ir 
yellow, appear from the result of “.Atavism” among negro nations; 
while no negro was ever born from white or yellow people. M. dc 
Quatrefages is also of opinion that we might go still farther, and con- 
jecture, from some other facts of the same nature, that the original type 
of humanity approached that of the yellow races, wJiosc langinigcs also 
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are still preserved in the most primitive state. But wc do not venture 
to follow him on ground still so inscQure ; and prefer to confine ourselves 
to the two points — one probable, the other certain — which we have just 
explained. 


Section III. — The Descendants of Noah, according to the 
Book of Genesis. 

Atdhoritics : — Bochart, Phaleg, vol. i. of his complete works, T.eyden, 
iyi2. — Ch. Lenormant, Inb'oduction d VHistoir^ de PA sic Occidcntale^ 
Paris, 1838. — Knobel, Die Volkcrtafd der Genesis^ Giessen, 1851. 

1. Noah, as we have already said, had three sons, Sliem, Ham, and 
Japhet. In tlie loth chapter of the book of Genesis, Moses gives us a 
tal)lc of the nations known in his time, as affiliated to these three great 
chiefs of the new race of postdiluvian humanity. This Is the most ancient, 
tlie most jnccious, the most complete document which we possess on 
the distribution of the ancient nations of the Avorld. We may even 
consider it as anterior to Moses, for it re])resents nations in positions 
which the Egyptian monuments show us to have been much changed in 
several important points, before the time of the Exodus. Moreover, 
the enumeration is made there in regular geograjihical order, from 
Babylon and Chaldiea as a centre, not from Kgyj)t or Palestine. It 
seems therefore ])rol)al)le that this table of n.ati(yis and their ^;>rigin was 
})art of the tradition Inought by the family of Alnaliam from Chaldrea, 
and that it represents the distribution of nations known to the civilised 
world at the time wdien the Patriarch left the banks of the Euphrates, 
that is about 2,000 years ludbre the Christian hha. 

'Hiis document furnishes an inestimably valuable basis for the researches 
of ethnogra})liy, that i:‘. the science which investigates the relationships 
of nations v/ith each otlier, and their origin. 'Phe attentive study of 
historical tradition, the comparison of languages, and the examination 
of the physiological characteristics of different nations, lead to results 
in conpdete accordance with the inspired volume. We are about to 
ex])lain, as briefly as possible* the facts resulting from the ethnographic 
teachings of the book of Genesis, ami those which modem science 
has supplied, to complete or sup])lcment them. 

2. Family of Ham. — Ham, whose name signifies the •“ Sun -burned, ” 
was the father of the great fiiniily from whom the people of PlKcnicia, 

and Ethiopia, were primarily descended. These nations are 
now rejn esented by the Fellahs of 1 ‘igypt, the Nubians, the Abyssinians, 
and the Tuaricks, and ])osscss all the characteristics of the Iiite race, 
but arc distinguished by their dark colour, passing from light brown 
to bronze, and almost into black ; by tlieir short stature, receding chin. 
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thick, though not prominent lips, scanty beanl, and very curly though 
never quite woolly hair. The classifications of anthropology, founded 
entirely on physical characteristics, place them exactly as does the 
sacred text. 

According to the l)Ook of Genesis, I lam had four sons, Ciisli, Miz- 
raim. Phut, and Canaan. The identity of the race of Cush with the 
Ethiopians is certain. The hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt always 
designate the people of the Upper Nile, south of Nubia, by the 
name of Cush. In Scripture, Mizraim is the name constantly applied 
to Egypt, and in our own times the Arabs still use the name Mizr, 
both for the capital of Egypt and for the country itself. The identity 
of the descendants of Phut with the ]H*ople who inhabited the northern 
coasts of Africa, has not been established in (piite so certain a manner. 
The most competent critics are however of opinion that this name, in 
its most extended signification, applies to the primitive Libyans, 
amongst whom some Jai)hetic triln's subsequently settled. Under the 
name of Canaan are comprised the Phrenicians and all the tribes in 
their vicinity, W'ho, before the establishment of the Hebrews, inhabited 
the country called Canaan, from Sidon and Gaza to Sodom and 
Gomorrah, that is, the territory lying between the Mediterranean and 
the Dead Sea, which in later times was called the “ Holy Land.” 

It seems certain that the Hamitic race inhabited at first a great part 
of Western and Southern Asia, before the arrival of the children of 
Shem, who drove thc^n out from thence. Nimrod, a descendant of 
Cush, reigned in IJabylon, built Erech ami Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar, and established there the first of all empires. The Hamites 
were the first inhabitants of the country bordered by the Oxus, extend- 
ing towards the up])er course of the Indus, whence is derived the 
name Hindoo Koosh, always given to the mountain chain of this region. 
All scholars are now agreed that the hanks of the 'I'igris, Southern 
Persia, and part of India itself (where the tribes of this race were called 
Kausikas) were peopled by the Cushite family, before being occupied 
by the descendants of .Shem, and by the Arians of the race of Japhet. 
There arc also good reasons for believing that the Cariaiis, the original 
inhabitants of great part of Asia Minor, wtre of the race of Ham. And 
lastly, the same race exercised in early times an uncontested sovereignty 
on the coasts of Cannaiiia and Gedrosia, along the Indi.an Ocean, ami 
over all the souih of the Arabian IVminsula. 

We see that, of the three great raefcs who separated after the con- 
fusion of tongues, the Hamites were the first to leave the common 
centre of the human race, and that they spread themselves over a vast 
extent of territory, and founded the earliest monarchies. Amongst 
them material civilisation made at first the most rapid progress. Ihit 
Noah had laid a curse on his son Ham for having been wanting in 
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filial respect, and for having exposed him to derision during a fit of 
drunkenness. “ A servaint of servants shall he be to his brethren ” had 
been the sentence, and .the curse has been fulfilled in all its complete- 
ness. The Em]ures founded by the Ilamites soon came in contact 
with the two other races, who, in the contest which ensued, were 
victorious, and dispossessed the original inhabitants of the coun- 
tries they had occupied. The Semites replaced them in Chaldtea, 
Assyria, Palestine, and Arabia ; the Arian race in India and Persia. 
The descendants of the cursed son maintained their power only in 
Africa, particularly in Egypt, where the most flourishing of their 
colonies sprung up. 'I'he descendants of Ham were the first after the 
deluge to make progress in material civilisation, which they carried to a 
high degree of development. .Put beneath it all their nature was un- 
changed ; their race always retained the trace of tlie grossiiess and 
depravity which had drawn down on Ham his father’s curse. Th-e 
llamitic jKople were always deeply corrupt. Their religion never 
advanced beyond the most absolule materialism, shamelessly ex])ressed 
by most revolting myths, and by symbols of inconceivable obscenity. 
'Hms it was that the triumph of the races of vShem and Ja^dvet always 
resulted in the substitution of a higher and ]nirer civilisation for that 
of the Hamites, the introduction of greater moral purity, and of a 
religion more spiritual, even when tainted with the eiTors of idolatry. 

3. Race of Shem . — The descendants of Shem were the next to dis- 
})erse themselves over the w(wld, leaving tlie couplry where man had 
originally dwell after the deluge. They occupied the countries ex- 
tending from Upper Mesopotamia to the southern extremities of Arabia, 
and from the borders of the Mediterranean Sea to the country beyond 
the Tigris. 'I'he first-born of Shem, according to the book of (lenesis, 
was Idani, rejwcseiiting tjie Elamites of Susiana. The first settlement 
of a mixed llamitic and 'ruranian jmpulation in that country was in 
fact rejdaced by inhabitants of Semitic race ; but these last were not 
able to maintain themselves there, and at a later period were conquered 
by the Arians, descendants of japhet. vSusiana, between Persia pro- 
])erly so called and the ^I'igris, always had these elements in its popu- 
lation, which seems to have bteii an essentially mixed race. Asshur, 
the second son of Shem, was the founder of that pcnverful nation who, 
under the name of Assyrians, played so great a jiart in the histoiy 
of Western Asia. “Asshur,” says the lliblo, “ builded •Nineveh and 
Calah and Kesen.” At Babylon ;nd through(uit Chaldaea the language, 
as we know now by the monuments, was the same as at Nineveh ; the 
pieponderating influence also was that of the race of Asshur, but the 
mass of the population seems to have remained Hamitic, of the Chishite 
branch, which had fonned the primitive empire of Nimrod, itself also 
containing a mixture of other elements. 
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The book of Genesis next mentions Arphaxad, whose name means 
‘M)order of the Chaldaeans,” or rather “neighbourhood of the Chal- 
dasans.V This name, like the greater number of those given to the 
grandsons of Noah, is rather the geographical designation of the 
country where he founded a settlement, than the proper name of the 
individual. It determines the localities which were inhabited in 
the fii-st age after the deluge, by those nearly related fiimilies, who, in 
later times, became the parent stock of the Hebrews and Arabs. In 
fact, among the descendants of Arphaxad wc find Eber, the direct 
ancestor of Abraham and the Hebrew nation, and also Joktan, 
who was the progenitor of the most ancient Arab tribes, of those 
with whom in later times the children of Ishmael amalgamated, 
and over whom they obtained supremacy. Moreover, we shall see 
presently that at the moment of his call Abraham was still living in 
the midst of the Chalda?ans. End was the fourth son of Slieni. lie 
personifies the ancient inhabitants of Lydia. According to all appear- 
ances this people originally dwelt in the neighbourhood of Assyria and 
Mesopotamia, whence in later limes they migrated to the western 
extremity of Asia Minor. The most recent investigations of the little 
we know of the Lydian language, and of their traditions, goes far to 
prove their Semitic blood. The last of the children of this Patriarch, 
according to the Bible eininicrati(m, was Aram. He was the parent of 
the Syrian race, which occupied all the country between the Mediter- 
ranean ^nd the I'hipjirates. There were also Aram;eans in the western 
part of Mes(jpotamia. 'fhe Heluews therefore divided the eountry 
of Aram into several regions ; Lst. .Aram Naliaraim, or “Aram of the 
two rivers,” that is, the “ Mcsojiolamia *’ of llie Greeks, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris ; 2nd. Aram ]n'0)u;rly so called, that is, 
Syria, whose most ancient and imi)ortant city was Damascus ; and 3rd. 
Aram Zobah, or the region in which in later limes was formed the 
kingdom of Palmyra. 

The group of Semitic nations, -whose chief representatives in our 
days are the Arabs and the Jews, present a purer and handsomer 
type of the white race than any of the Haniilic nations ; the beard is 
fuller, the complexion clearer though ’'still dark, the siaturo loftier, 
with a spare habit of body. The face is generally long and thin, 
the forehead rather low, the nose aquiline, the mouth and chin receding, 
so as to give "U rounded rather than a straight profde, the eyes sunken, 
black and bright. « 

4. of yaphet , — The name of this youngest born of the sons of 

Noah, signifies “ extension,” because that his posterity was to occupy 
an immense extent of country. His family remained longest united, and 
was the la.*t to leave the neighbourhood of the place where Noah had 
fixed his residence after the deluge. The book of Genesis gives the 
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names of his seven sons as Corner, Magog, Madai, Tubal, Mcshech, 
Tiras, and Javan. Comer personifies the families originally established 
on the northern coast of the Euxine, and north of Greece. From these 
were in due course of time to spring a people well known to the Greek 
and Roman historians, as Cimmerians, Cimbri, or Kymry, who were 
for ages the terror of Asia and Europe, and who even made Rome 
tremble at the summit of her power, lliree sons of Comer are 
mentioned; Aslikcnaz, whose name seems composed of the Gothic roots 
As chunis, “the race of Ascs,” anti which represents the Gcnnanic 
and Scandinavian nations not yet separated, and inhabiting a limited 
district to the north-east of the Black Sea ; Riphalh, that is, the group 
of Celts or Gauls, then established in their first European settlement on 
the Riphaian mountains — the present Carpathians, before entering on 
their last migration towards the France of our days ; and lastly, 
logarmah, in whom tradition has always recognised the Armenians. 

That Madai is synonymous with the Medes is certain. He represents 
the great Iranian family which holds so important a place among the 
Japlietic and Arian populations, 'fhe identity of Tubal and the 'I'iba- 
reni is ecjually well established; these people as late as the classical ages 
inhabited the mountains bordering on Colchis; from them are descended 
the isolated races who still live in the valleys of tlie Caucasus. Mcshech 
seems to correspond with the Moschi of Herodotus, who occupied the 
territory between tlic country of the 'fibareni and Phrygia. To the 
same race would seem to belong the iicighijouring jiations of the north 
of Asia Minor, 1‘aphlagonians, and Meriandynians, inhabitants of 
Pontus. Tiras can only be the ancestor of tlie Thracians. Tlic Greek' 
historians also have informed us that the Tliracians came originally from 
Asia JNlinor, and that having left Uitliyiiia at some unknown epoch, 
they came across the Hellespont to seek a settlement in the countries 
to the north of Macedonia. 

Javan, or loun, was the father of the lonians and Greeks ; leaving 
the southern jiarts of Asia Minor, the sons of Javan s])road themselves 
over the coa?ts ami islands of the i-Egiean Sea, From these primitive 
lonians came Elisliah, d’arshish, Kittiin, and Dodanim. Elishah is 
Hellas, that is, (ireecc. Dodanim jicrsonifies the Pelasgic race of the 
Epirotes, whose most important religious centre was at Dedona, 
Kittim re]n'esenls the inhabitimls of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
Cyprus, where this peojile bail founded the town of Citiiitti. Finally, 
Tarshish ought prol)al-)ly to be Hit I'yTrheniaii Pelasgians, a branch of 
whom were establislied in Greece, aiul who formed the primitive popu- 
lation of a great part of Italy. 

Moses in enumerating the sons of Japhel, naturally only mentioned 
those whose descendants were likely to be knoivn to the Hebrews of his 
time. But the science of our days, guided by physiological and 
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linguistic affinities, is enabled to complete the testimony of the book of 
Genesis on this point, and to assign a still larger number of nations to 
the Japhetic stock. It is universally agreed to recognise as descendants 
of Japhet in Europe, the Greeks and Romans, the Germans, the Celts, 
Scandinavians, and Slavonians ; in Asia, the Persians, the Medes, the 
Bactrians, and the higher castes of India. These last nations, known 
by the collective name ot “Arians,” remained for a long time con- 
centrated in the countries watered by the Oxus and J axartes, that is in 
Bactria and vSogdiana, the region which was the original dwelling of 
the whole race. Thence one branch directed its course to the south, 
crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and penetrated into India, destroying or 
subjugating the earlier Hamitic population. The other estaldished 
itself in the country which lies between the Cas])ian Sea and the l igris, 
and in the mountains of Media and Persia. We see that in very 
ancient times they mixed with the Assyrians, and that they even ruled 
over them for several centuries. 

The race of Jajdiet is then that which is also designated, to indicate 
the extent of its domain, the hiiio-Kuropcdu race. ^To this race we 
ourselves belong. It is a race noble beyond all others, the race to 
which Providence has assigned the mission of carrying to a degree of 
perfection, unknown to other races, .arts, sciences, jdiilosophy. “God,” 
said Noah, according to the Ihble, “shall enlarge Jai)het, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of .Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” That 
blessing and proph(?cy are accom|)iisIied, for the race of Japhet has not 
only become the most luimerous and the most widely spread, but it is 
also the dominant race of the world which day l)y day advances towanl 
universal sovereignt y. 

5. There is one of the sons of Japhet t)f whom we have not yet 
spoken, for the subject refpiires rather more detailed explanation. He 
represents a group of nations more extensive than the others, and ol 
very peculiar physiognomy —we speak of Miigog. '^riiis name in sacrcil 
Scripture is almost always associated with Gog. 'J'he very frequent 
allusions in the Hebrew ])ropliets to the incursions and ravages of the 
sons of Gog and Magog, induce us to recognise them as the nomadic 
tribes of the north-cast, near tlic Cas]f!an Sea. Their name has been 
compared to that of the Massagetx*. The historian Josephus, the 
recorder of the traditions of the Jewish "nation, calls them Scythians. 
IWerything .^‘cms then to prove that the inspired writer of the book of 
Genesis, under the name of Magog, bittnnlcd to represent the mimcrous 
tribes composing the secondary race now designated by science, “ "fura- 
nian.’^ This race, one of the largest, both numerically, and with regard 
to the extent of territory which it occupies, is divided into two great 
branches, the Ugro-fmnish and the Dravidian. The first must he 
again subdivided into the Turkish, including the populations of 
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Turkestan, and of the Steppes of Central Asia, as well as the Hun- 
garians, who have been for a long time settled in Europe ; and the 
Uralo-finnish group, comprising the Finns, the Esthonians, IheTchoudes, 
and in general, nearly all the tribes of the north of Europe and Asia. 
The country of the Dravidian branch is, on the contrary, to the south. 
This branch is in fact com})osed of the indigenous people of the Penin- 
sula of Hindustan, Tamuls, Telingas, Carnates, who were subjugated 
by the Arian race, and who appear to have originally driven before 
them the negroes of the Australian group, the original inhabitants of 
the soil, who arc now represented by the almost savage tribe of the 
Khonds. 

The Turanian race is one of the oldest in the world, and appears 
to have migrated at the same time as the Ilamitic ; it might even 
be possible to restore the chief features of an epoch, when the sons 
of Turan and of Cush alone occupied the greater part of Europe and 
Asia, whilst the Semites and the Arians had not yet left the regions 
which were the cradle of our species. The skulls discovered in France, 
Jhigland and Belgium, in caves uf the close of the (juaternary ejioch, 
appear, fnmi their characteristics, to belong to a Turanian race, to the 
Uralo-finnish group, and j)articularly resemble those of the Esthonians. 
Wherever the Japhetic or pure Indo-l'hiropcan race extended, it seems 
U) have enci.mntered a Turanian popvdation which it concpiered and 
finally amalgamated with itself. This was the course of events in 
Western Europe, where the Basciues, the descen^lanls of th^ ancient 
Iberians, are possiljly the last remains of this original population ; in 
Hindustan; in the interior of Persia, and in Cannnnia, where the 
southern coast was occu[)ied by Cushites. In Media and Susiana the 
'ruranian element struggle<l more successfully and managed to maintain 
itself almost on a footing of eipiality with the Arian. We shall see as 
we ]u occed that it com])osetl a considerable portion of the original popu- 
lation of Chalchea and Babylonia, and that it appears to have furnished 
the ilominant and cs])ecially the sacenlotal class. 

Both ethnography and linguistic science attest the fundamental unity 
of the Turanian race, which, in spile of its extent, presents itself to us as a 
mixed race, intermediate l)etwctn the white and yellow, passing gradually 
from one to the other. At each extremity of the scale, we find types which 
coincide almost completely with those of the other races. The Uzbecs, 
the Osmanli Turks, and the Hungarians, are not to be d*tinguished in 
ai)pearance from the nujst perfect branches of the white race. On the 
other hand the Tchoudes almost exactly resemble the Tongouses, who 
l>elong to the yellow race. The intermediary physiognomy of the 
I'uranians may arise from two causes. Either they spring from a 
mixture of white and yellow elements, or, if the conjecture of jM. de 
Quatrefages, as to the original characteristics of some of the features 
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peculiar to the yellow race be correct, the Turanian race results from a 
stoppage of development during the progress from the primitive human 
type to the complete perfection of the civilised white man. In any 
case, the presence of this race among the descendants of Japhet, in the 
loth chapter of Genesis, is justified by its close approach, at any rate on 
one side, to the white race, particularly to the Japhetic family, as has 
been proved by scholars who have so successfully employed themselves 
in fixing the place of the Turanian languages in comparative philology, 
— M. Pott in Germany, M, Max Muller in England, and M. Gppert in 
France. All appearances would lead us to regard the Turanian race as 
tlie first branch of the family of Japhet, which went forth into the world, 
and by that ]nemature separation, by an isolated and antagonistic 
existence, took, or rather preserved, a comjdetely distinct physiognomy. 
We are especially letl to consider the 'i'liranian as a type of the white 
race, imperfectly developed, rather than the result of a cnxss between 
the two races, by the marked disposition to prognathism existing 
in all its branches and which, as we have already said, appears to be a 
very primitive ]iecnliarity, gradually effaced by favourable conditions of 
life, and by civilisation. 

6. The descendants of Shem, 1 fam and Jajdiet, so admirably cata- 
logued by Moses, include then, as w’^e have seen, one (Uily of the races 
of humanity, the u liitc race, whose three chief divisions he gives us as 
now recognised Iw antliropologists. The othgr three races, yellow, 
black and red, hav«^ no place in the liible list of the nations sprung 
from Noah. We need not be sur]>rised at this, in the case of the first 
and third. The insjured autluir of the book of (lenesis could only 
speak to the men of his time of nations whom they knew. Now, in the 
days of Moses, no one in l‘-gypt, or among the Israelites, had any idea 
of the existence of the C.'hinese, or of the red American race. The 
negroes, however, were perfectly well known. Moses especially, educated 
in Egypt, must liave seen very many of them, for the Pharaohs of his 
day made wars on them, and led tlnjusainls away ca})tive into the 
Egyptian cities. It was not then from ignorance or omission that he 
did not menti(m them in his enumeration of the descendants of the 
three sons of Noah ; it was voluntarily, And doubtless with some express 
intention, though we may not be able to exj)lain it. Those who su])- 
pose that the inspired author believed that the deluge was not universal 
a.s to all the tfcen formed branches of the human species, that tliere were 
tribes, besides the family of Noah, wko csca}>ed the flood, lintl in this 
fact one of their most specious arguments, 'fhe text of the Jliblc, how- 
ever, has nothing cxjwcssly opposed to the supposition that Noah might 
have h:Kl, after the deluge, other sons besides Shem, Ilam and Japhet, 
from whom might have sprung the races which do not apj)ear in tlw 
genealogy of these three personages. It does not, as we have already 
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said, in any way oppose the hypothesis that some families sprung from 
the three Noachian patriarchs may have left the common centre of 
humanity before the building of the Tower of Babel, and the' confusion 
of tongues, and may have given birth to those great races who, becoming 
developed in absolute isolation, have assumed a perfectly distinct phy- 
siognomy and have remained shut out from the history of the rest of 
mankind. In the table of affiliation in the loth chapter of Genesis, 
Moses has professed only to include those nations who q.fter having 
lived together, speaking the same language, in the land of Shinar, were 
dispersed in consequence of the disaster of Babel. And these were the 
nations who composed the white race, the superior and dominant race, 
to whom, over all otliers, pre-eminence must be conceded and the glory 
of representing humanity in its noblest aspect. 

Section IV. -—The Princital Families of I.anguages. 

I. We cannot, in a book of this kind, discuss that most difficult 
philosophical problem — the origin of language. It forms no part of our 
plan, and is not practically useful for historical purposes. Whatever 
opinion we may hold on this subject, it is certain that the gradual 
development of language, rendering it for every age the perfect e.xpressioii 
of thought, and its adaptability to the manners and state of civilisation 
of each ])eople, arc purely human results produced by those especial 
and sublime faculties w ith which the Creator has endowed our^species. 
To study and compare the infinitely varied languages which are spoken 
by mankind, to discover their general laws, to group them in families, 
to seek out their relationshijis and affinities, are the objects of compa- 
rative philology, as yet quite a new science, but one holding a foremost 
place among the ac([uiremeiUs of our age in the domain of learning. It 
takes for the object of its investigations, languages as they now exist, 
and docs not attempt to trace back their origin beyond the region of 
positive fact. 

'flic (juestions of ])rimary origin, by revelation, by volufltary agree- 
ment among mankind, or liy the necessary and s]X)ntaneous effect of 
their organisation, so much debated among philosophers, do not belong 
to this science ; if at any time it docs approach this problem, it is merely 
as a corollary to its observations. We have not, iinforlunalely, space to 
give to this subject all the development it deserves. Wt cannot even 
attcmjq a complete sketch, howicver rapid, but can only indicate tlie 
chief points of interest. We must confine ourselves to enumerating in 
few words the principal families of the idioms spoken on the earth, and 
afterwards adding some details as to the most perfect languages, those 
niost advanced in their development, those also which have had most 
effect on civilisation — for in no others is there any literature worthy of 
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the name — that is the inflected languages of the Semitic, and of the 
Japhetic, or Indo-European nations. 

2. Ever since man began to speak, that is, ever since he began to 
exist, the languages of various races have passed through innumerable 
modifications, caused by the progress of knowledge among those by 
whom they were spoken, by intercommunication, and by the reciprocal 
influence of one idiom on another. It is therefore as impossible to trace 
back to a primitive language, as we have found it impossible to trace 
back to a primitive race. Too many changes have been in operation 
since man left the birth-place of his race. The utmost we can do is to 
recover from some ancient languages a few traces of the original idiom, 
in other words, to find a certain number of the processes by which the 
earliest men made known their thoughts. The earliest feature in 
tliese primitiv'c languages,” says M. Maury, in agreement with all 
philologers, “was doubtless the predominance of outward impression 
in the formation of signs, and the pre-eminently concrete form in which 
tliought was embodied. Just as the human mind clothes its first per- 
ceptions, not in the abstract and general fonn that can only be 
obtained by elimination and analysis, but in the particular form, in 
one sense more synthetic, including and confounding mere acces- 
sories with absolute truth ; so primitive language almost entirely ignored 
metaphysical abstraction. No doubt, pure reason is reflected in this, as 
in all other results of human faculties. The most humble exercise of 
intelligence implies niost elevatcil notions. Speech, even its most simple 
state, pre-supposes absolute and eminently pure models, but all was 
cx])ressed in a concrete and tangible form.” 

In designating objects, imitation, or “ onomato])(:eia, ” seems to have 
been the ordinary method employed. 'J'he human voice, Vicing at once 
both sign and sound, it was natural to take the sounds of the voice to 
designate the sounds of nature. Moreover, as the choice of appellations 
was not arbitrary, and as mnji h.as never chosen sounds at haphazard as 
.signs of his thoughts, we may be sure that of all words actually in use there 
is not one f©r which there is not a sufficient reason, cither as a primitive 
fact, or as a remnant of a more ancient language. Now, the primitive 
fact that must have determinctl the choice of words is, without doubt, the 
attempt to imitate the object wished to be expressed, especially if we 
consider the percejilivc instincts that must have governed the first 
.steps of the ljurnan mind. The comparative study of various languages 
and the traces of their elementary fibrins, may also give a certain idea 
of the language of the first men. This study has enabled a celebrated 
philologist, Jacob Grimm,* to trace the following sketch of what prinii- 


* MJmoire siir Vo?-igine dii lattgage in the Memoires de V academic 
de Berlin^ 1852. 
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tive language must have been. “ Language on its first appearance was 
simple, without artificial processes, full of life and the energy of youth. 
All the words were short, monosyllabic, generally formed of short 
vowels and simple consonants. Words were joined and agglomerated in 
speech, like blades of grass in turf. All its conceptions resulted from 
perception, from clear intuition, forming one thought, and becoming in 
its turn the starting point for a host of other equally simple ideas. The 
connections between the words and the ideas were simple, but were 
frequently disfigured by the addition of unnecessary words. At each 
'progressive step, spoken language assumed more fulness and flexi- 
bility, but was still wanting in rhythm and harmony. Thought had 
not as yet become fixed, and therefore jnimitive speech could leave no 
monument of its existence.” The languages that emerged from this 
primitive idiom underwent modifications in accordance \vith fixed 
laws, in the same way as all other natural phenomena. Comparative 
philology has been enabled to discover the most essential of these laws, 
and the varying v ffects in the diflerent languages, the development of 
which they have governed. 

d'hree distinct epochs mark the history of language : the mono- 
syllainc, the agglutinative, and the inflected. Not that all languixges 
have necessarily jjassed through these three j>hases, but because the 
idioms belonging to the last epoch, that of inflexion, bear the marks 
of a more devclojK'd organisation than those of the intermediate epoch 
corresponding t<) that of agglutination; these Jattcr languages being 
themselves belter organised than tl)e monosyllabic tongues. Among 
all languages, ancient and modern, some have passed through the three 
]diases, others have been anesletl in their deve]o]mient. Thus agglu- 
tination includes the monosyllabic state, and inflection includes both 
the agglutinative and the monosyllahie states. Exactly as among species 
of animals, some remain as elementary organisms, whilst olliem progress 
<luring the period of gestation from that organism, to a higher aiul more 
devclo[)ed organisation.” — A. MAvntv. 

3. Monosyllabic languages consist only of simple words, expressed 
by one single emission of the voice. 'I'licse words are l^otli substantives 
and verbs ; they express tl'.fe notion, the idea, indepemlently of the 
employment, namely, the way in which the word is put into relation 
with other words, indicating its categorical sense in the phrase. 

The majority of the languages of the yellow race Uave stopped at 
this stage of development. T^lic ancient Cliinese is perhaps tlie best 
and purest cxami)le. The modern Chinese is also in the monosyllabic 
slate, but tendencies to agglutination begin to appear. This is also the 
case in Annamese, Siamese, Burmese, and in general in all the Indo- 
Chinese idioms ; in the Thibetan, as well as in the languages of some 
primitive tribes of the north of India, who have been driven by Ariaii 
conquest into the valleys of^tlie Himalayas. 
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From the dialects we have just named we pass, by an almost in-, 
sensible transition, to the agglutinated languages. These, in the Old 
World — for we leave out the indigenous languages of America, and their 
peculiar process of agglutination— constitute a vast group, embracing 
the idioms spoken by all the Turanian nations, which have received 
from Professor Max Muller and Mr. Logan the name of “ Turanian 
group of languages.” The fundamental character of this group, 
and of the state of language it represents, is the use of monosyllabic 
particles, indicating all the mollifications of language, all the ideas of 
relation possible between the different words in a phrase. These par- 
ticles or “post positions” are “glued” to the root, which remains 
invariable, defining its meaning, lengthening it out almost indefinitely, 
without any fusion or contraction, either with each other, or with the 
root or primitive word. The Turanian or agglutinated languages of the 
Old World are generally very harmonious in their vocalisation, and 
exhibit a marked tendency to avoid the junction of many consonants, 
always tenninating the fundamental word or root with a vowel. The 
grammatical laws, the characteristic method of formation, are the same 
for all, and clearly ])rovc the essential unity of this group. But the 
vocabularies vary almost infinitely between one and the other, a circum- 
stance, moreover, to be observed in all the languages of uncivilised 
people who, from their mode of life, are completely isolated from one 
another, even when near neighbours. 

The Turanian languages may be divided into families, corresponding 
exactly to the divisions of the Turanian nations. The two principal 
are the Tartaro-finnish and Dravidian. The first is composed of three 
branches, each subdivided into a great number of small groups 
and idioms ; first, the Turkish, which, as its name indicates, is 
formed of the languages of all the tribes of Turkestan, and of those 
who, like the Osmanlis, have descended from them. Next the Uralo- 
finnish branch, ref)rescntcd in Europe by the Finlandish, the Magyar, 
the Esthonian, and the Lapponese ; in Asia, by the dialects six)ken in 
the regions of the Oural and Altai, such as the Ostiak and the Samoiede. 
Finally, the Tartar branch, properly so calle<l, s|)oken by the northern 
people of the yellow race, Mongols and Tongouses. We might add a 
fourth branch, formed by tlic Japanese and Corean, which have also 
sprung from the same source. The Dravidian family is composed of 
the languages 4»f the southern part of Hindustan, the principal being 
the Tamil, the Telinga, and the Canarefie. 

The Tartaro-finnish presents a state of language slightly more advanced 
than that of the Dravidian family. The roots are generally of two 
syllables, accented on the first ; but in this dissyllabic we find the unmis- 
takable trace of the primitive monosyllable that still exists in the 
roots of the Dravidian family. These last languages arc more hanno- 
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nious, and, compared with them, the Tartaro-finnish tongues are hard 
and roughened, so to speak, by the cold of the countries where they 
are spoken, alcove all the Magyar. The Finnish only is an exception ; 
it equals in softness and harmony the most musical of the languages of 
Hindustan. 

4. Inflected languages are peculiar to the white race, and are those 
which have attained to the highest degree of development. They result 
from the most complete progress of thought and civilisation ; — 

“In these languages the root undergoes a phonetic alteration, 
destined to express the modifications resulting from the differences of the 
relations binding the root to the other words. The elements, which 
still possess a character so rigid and immutable in the agglutinated lan- 
guages, become in the inflected more simple, more organic. An 
inflected language represents the highest degree of grammatical structure, 
and is best adapted to the expression and development of ideas. 
Nothing can better show the difl'erence that separates the agglutinated 
from the inflected languages than the contrast lietween the respective 
declensions and conjugations of these two classes of idioms. In 
declension the agglutinated languages have but the slightest separation 
between the case and its |.x)st position; number is simply expressed by a 
termination ; and there is as yet no Iflending of these words with the 
principal word or root. The genders are hardly distinguished. But in 
the inflected languages, all the circumstances of the word, gender, 
number, and case, are expressed by modifications j^fectingthe substantive 
itself, and constantly changing its sound, form, and accent. In the verb 
the transformation of the root is still more complete. We no longer 
find, as in the agglutinated languages, a central syllable to which others 
are ‘glued but the whole Ixxly of the word is modified in accordance 
with the several moods aiul tenses, preserving, however, some of the 
sound of the root, serving to recall the original sense modified by its 
relations with other words.” — A. Maury. 

“The mode of indicating persons and numbers,”* writes M. Schlei- 
cher, “differs entirely in the inflected langiuiges from the method of the 
agglutinated idioms. Among these last languages, the ]iersons are 
indicated by a pronominal suffix, slightly altered, and the plural is often 
marked by the plural sign of the substantive. It cannot lie otherwise, 
since the difference between the sul>stantive and the pronoun had only 
just commenced. In the inflected languages, the persQ*ial terminations 
of the verb have no doubt a v«isible connection with the jironoun, but 
the forms of the inflected verbs are fundament.ally distinguished from all 
others. In this case an energetic force has formed that indissoluble 
thing which we call * a word^' and in this we cannot mistake the respec- 


Les langues dc r Europe moderne, French translation, p. 153. 
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tive character of the substantive and verb. Just because the unity of ' 
the word is so rigorously maintained during inflection wc cannot express 
many relations by one single won!. Whilst the changes, the almost 
immeasurable elongations, which verbs and substantives undergo in the 
agglutinated tongues, can only take place at the expense of the unity 
of the word. The inflected verb then marks fewer relations than the 
agglutinated verb. Thence also arises the great difficulty of decom- 
posing the inflected forms into their simple elements. The elements 
expressing relation undergo very considerable changes in inflected 
idioms, simply to preserve the unity of the word.” 

The inflected languages are divideil into two great families, the 
Semitic, and the Indo-Kuropcan or Arian. To these two families 
belong the languages of the great ancient civilisations whose history we 
have iMidertaken to relate. They are so important, that we must devote 
to each a special paragraph. 

Skction V. — Thk Semitic Languages. 

I. The principal languages of the Semitic family are eight in num- 
ber : — 

1st. Tlie Hebrew, spoken by the Israelites, liy the Plicenicians, and 
probably also by other tribes of Canaan. 

2nd. The Araimean, formerly used in Syria ; of this there w ere 
many dial^^cts. The Uddical vXraimean, in which, in the sixth century 
before our era, some of the books of the Hilde were com|M)sed, as for 
instance, part of the book of Daniel. The Aranijcan of the Targum, 
found in the “Targums” or paraphrases of the Bilile, dating from the 
commencement of our era. 'fhe Syro-Chaldee, the vulgar tongue 
formed among the Jews by alterations in the Hebrew, spoken in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ, and used in the great Kalibinical work called 
the Talmud. The Xaliathean, the dialect of the ancient inhalntants of 
Arabia Petnx^a ; and finally, the Samaritan, a dialect formed in the old 
territory of the trilje of Eidtraim, after tlic Assyrian conquest, w liich is 
preserved literally among the descendants of tliese dissenters from the 
Jewish worship. *' 

3rd. The Sabiean, still used in the southern part of the basin of the 
Euphrates, among the Mendaites, a peculiar sect, a remnant of the 
ancient Assyro-persic paganism. 

4th. The Syriac, the language used Mn wa*iling in the countries of 
Edessa and Nisibis, the dcvelojiment and literary existence of which 
extended from the second to the sixth century of the Christian era. 

5th. I'lie Assyrian, a language common to Baliylon and Nineveh, in 
wliich the cuneiform inscriptions of those twa> famous cities arc com- 
posed. 
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6th. The Himyarite, or ancient idiom of Southern Arabia ; of this 
we possess nothing but a few inscriptions. 

7th. The Ghez, the ancient language of Abyssinia. Its development 
and literary existence are subsejiuent to the establishment of Christianity 
in that country, that is, to the third century of our era. 

8th. Finally, the AraVuc, the only one of the Semitic longues still 
a living language. It has but a small number of dialects, slightly 
differing from each other. Through the influence of the Koran, this 
idiom, originally peculiar to the Ishmaelitc tribe, has spread from 
Babylonia to the extremity of Morocco, from Syria to Yemen. 

2. These languages form a perfectly homogeneous group, and are not 
divided into so many branches as other linguistic families. The roots 
are all of two syllables, and the original monosyllable is found only, with 
great difficulty, in the inflexible form which the elements of the vocalni- 
lary have now assumed. The idioms termed Semitic are essentially 
analytical ; instead of rendering the complex element of speech in its 
unity, they prefer to dissect it and give it term by term. There is a 
marked dis]X)silion to accumulate the expression of the relations round 
the root, 'bliis is particularly to be observed in Hebrew. These lan- 
guages, then, are still partly in the agglutinated state, although they are 
very clearly also inflected. The subject, the case of the pronoun, the 
conjiincti(ms, tlie article, form only one word with the idea itself. The 
princii)al idea is, as it were, encircled with particles which modify its 
relations and then form accessories. The vocabulary shows ^the closest 
resemblance between the different languages of the vSemitic family. 
What has much contributed to maintain the close homogeneity in 
this family is, that its idioms never had that power of growth that 
the Indo-European or Arian languages have, so as to be unceasingly 
modified by continual development. They have always remained the 
same; and, to quote the expression of M. Renan, they have less lived 
than lasted. This impress of immutability distinguishes the Semitic 
languages in the highest degree, they have had a great conservative 
power, that has preserved the fixe<l form of the pronunciation of the 
consonants, and prevented alterations resulting from the softening of 
articulation and other changes Avhich easily lake place. It really seems 
as if a .special dispensation of Providence had endow ed them with that 
faculty of immut.able jueservation, to facilitate the discharge of the duty 
imposed on one of them — of preserving without alteration, from age to 
age, the inspired Book in wlii«?li the principles of religious tinth were 
embodied. 

3. The name “Semitic,” however, conferred by Eichhorn on this 
ffmily of languages, and since univemally adopted, is very improper, 
and even likely to lead to serious error. They were not really restricted 
to nations descended from Sheni, a large part, if not the majority, of 
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the Hamitic nations spoke the so-called Semitic languages. Hebrew 
was originally only the language of the Canaanites, a people exclu- 
sively Hamitic, both in its disposition and physiognomy ; the family of 
Abraham, living for many generations in the midst of these people, 
adopted their language in place of that previously spoken by them, — a 
language probably more like Arabic, because of the original parentage 
of the races of lleber and Joktan. The Ghez is spoken by a popula- 
tion in which the Hamitic character largely predominates. The Semitic 
element that came from Yemen, and has been so infused as to become 
dominant, would, if the language came from there, have brought the 
Himyaritic, as they did bring the w'riting of Southern Arabia. 

The monuments of llabylon and Chaldaia enable us to state that the 
language called Assyrian was originally that of the Cushites of the lower 
Euphrates, and that the Assyrians carried it with them when they 
formed their settlement in the north. The Himyaritic itself is the idiom 
of a country where the Cushite race preceded the descendants of 
Joktan, and at all times formed a considerable element in the po])nla- 
tion. If the Joktanites of Southern Arabia hail at the time of their 
civilisation a language ditTerent from tribes of the same stock who were 
established in the remainder of the I’cninsula, may it not have l)een 
owing to the influence of the race w’ho preceded and mixed with them? 
We may, moreover, from a purely linguistic jioint of view, form, among 
the Semitic family, a group of languages cojuposed (jf the ^Vssyrian, 
Himyaritip, and Ghe*, which we may call the Cusliite giouj), marked 
by certain features peculiar to these three idioms, and unknown to the 
remainder of the family. 

4. The other nations descende«l from I lam spoke languages closely 
related to each other and forming a special fiimily, called Nilotic, 
the greater part of the languages, and especially the most importnnt, 
having had the valley of the Nile as their birth-place. There 
is first the Egyptian, the most ancient language in which we ])ossess 
written monuments. Although somewhat altered in the course of time, it 
remained in use, under the name of Coptic, up to the seventeenth century 
of our era, the jieriod when it finally gave way to the Arabic, and was 
no longer used excei)t in the liturgy of the native Egyptian Christians. 
Next come the idioms of the Gallas and of Abyssinia, and the whole 
series of dialects that must be grou])ed with them, spoken in the dis- 
trict between the White Nile and the Red Sea. '^I'he Malagasy, or 
language of Madagascar, seems to attach* itself to them on one side, but 
is very much mixed with elements of Malay origin. The languages of 
Nubia and Kordofan form, in their turn, a peculiar group in the family ; 
they are numerous ; each colony lias its own dialect ; and it would be 
impossible to enumerate them here. We shall only mention that one of 
them, the Bischari, seems to be the last remains of the idiom in which 
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hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Ethiopians of Meroe are composed. A 
last division of the same family is represented by the Berber, sprung 
from the ancient Libyan, and spoken by a great part of the people who 
are spread over the north and north-west of Africa. To this group 
belong the Kabyle- Algerian, and the Tuarick. A language nearly 
related to the Berber was spoken by the Guanches, ancient inhabitants 
of the Canary Isles. 

All the idioms, the chief of which we have enumerated, composing 
the Nilotic family, present a very close original relationship with the 
family called Semitic. The grammatical structure is essentially the 
same ; some of the most important jiarts of speech, such as the pro- 
nouns, are in both of them exaetly similar. The organisation only is 
less complete and less perfect. In the vocabulary a large part at least 
of the roots are common to the two families. But the Nilotic languages 
have them in a more ancient form, the form which belonged to them 
before they underwent the modification that in the Semitic languages 
invariably ]Hit the;.: into dissyllables. The remainder of the roots are 
derived from languages in reality African, spoken by various negro 
races. 

It is difficult then not to admit with Charles Ivenormant, M. Bunsen, 
and Mr. Stuart Poole, that the Nilotic languages sjjring from the same 
stock as the vSernitic, and form with them one single class divided into 
two families. One language was originally common to the sons of 
Shem and of I lam. • But the h'.gyplian and its illied idiomjj were first 
separated from the main stem, and in a less j^erfect state of develop- 
ment. In this sej>arate state of existence they became, as it were, 
stereotyped by the fixed standard of the monuments of Egypt, whilst the 
Cushite languages of Asia, of the Canaauites, and Semitic peo]3le, con- 
tinued to progress, arrived at a state of greater perfection, and assumed 
the character of a distinct fiimily. 


Section VI. — The Indo-European Languages. 

I. The great family of Indf>-Euro])ean, Arian, or Ja])hctic languages, 
belongs exclusively to nations sprung from Japhet, who all speak, or 
have spoken its idioms. These languages are \cry numerous, for they 
have an inherent vitality that forces them into dev elopement, progress, 
and incessant change, in space wid in lime. 

In them the mechanism of inflection is most ])crfect, most developed, 
and tliey retain no apparent trace of tlic original stage of agglutination. 
The organisation common to these languages is revealcHi by a systematic 
comparison of the idioms representing the most ancient and complete 
branches of the family. All the Indo-European idioms have more or 
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less resemblance to the Sanscrit, the richest of all, and most like the 
primitive form. The further we travel east, the greater resemblance 
we find between the languages of this numerous and noble family, 
the nearer we get to that which may be considered its typical form. 
Thus the Celtic tongues, the most western of all the family, are least 
like the Sanscrit. The birth-place of these idioms is the country 
between the Caspian Sea and the Hindoo Koosh. There, before the 
dispersion of the various tribes of the sons of Japhct, was spoken the 
primitive language, the origin of all the others. Modern science calls 
this the Ariac, and can even partly reconstruct its most essential 
characteristics. 

From the earliest times known to history the Arian languages have 
been essentially synthetic ; the words arc ])laccd in a sentence accord- 
ing to the system of construction, for which the Latin is our type. 
Our Neo-Latin and Lnglisli idioms have in modem times sprung 
from this family of languages, in conse<piencc of the necessity for 
finding new forms of speech to express new forms of thought. In 
the most primitive state, in the little even that we know of the 
Ariac, the genius of the family has a complex character essentially 
distinguishing it from the Semitic, with which language its vocabu- 
lary has but a small number of words in common — and moreover this 
small common base may result from the identity of the method em- 
ployed by both languages in their origin, that is, the onomalopoetic. 
It would nevertheless^be exaggeration to assume* it as impossible that 
these two linguistic fmiilies were originally sisters. I’hilologers of 
high authority have pronounced that the Arian tongues were produced 
by the modifying inlluence of the Semitic on the 'ruranian languages. 

Without j)rejudging anything as to the reciprocal affdiation, more or 
less direct, of the Indo-Luropean idioms, an affdiation which pre- 
sents serious diflicultics, we may divide them into six groups : — 1st. 
the Indian ; 2nd. Iranian ; 3rd. l*elasgic or Cireco- Latin ; 4th. Sla- 
vonian ; 5th. Germanic ; aiul 6lh. Celtic. 

2. The Sanscrit forms the base of the Indian group ; it is the sacred 
and scientific language of the IJrahmins. Spoken for more than twenty 
centuries, it still lives as a literary language, and it must, from so long 
an existence, have become the most perfect type of an inflected 
language, as the meaning of the name which the Indians have given it 
signifies, Sanscmila^ that is, “that which is complete in itself.” This 
sonorous language, so rich in articulations, rendered so flexible by im- 
provised poetry, is called liy those who write it, “the language of the 
gods,” and its alphaliel “writing of the grxls ” dmi niigari. The 
language that we may consider the eldest daughter of the Sanscrit, 
is the Pali, once spoken on the east of Hindustan, and now become the 
learned and religious language of the liuddhists of Ceylon, of Madura 
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in the Burman empire, and of the Indo-Chinese provinces. , The Pracrit 
dialects arc of the second generation ; this name Pracrita signifies 
“inferior,” ‘imperfect,” and has been given to idioms which were 
the vulgar tongues of India in the ages immediately anterior to the 
Christian’ era. These dialects are especially preserved in the Indian 
dramas, where they arc put into the mouths of inferior personages. 

Next come languages of later birth, and restricted to certain provinces, 
whence they take their names. These are still in use. The Hindui 
Avith its seven dialects — the Hindustani, the language of the upper 
classes of all Central India, from Calcutta to Bombay ; the Cashmerian, 
the Bengali, the Guzerati, the Mahratta, the Nepalese. To these we 
must add the Zingari, the idiom of that strange race, originally Indian, 
Avho wander all over Europe, and are called according to the country, 
Zigeuner, Zingari, Gitanos, Bohemians, or Gipsies. 

3. The most ancient type of the idioms of the Iranian group is found 
in the Zend, and the Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achce- 
menian kings. Thw Zend is originally from Bactria ; it is the language 
of the books of Zoroaster. Like the .Sanscrit, it had ceased to be a 
spoken language before the Christian era, and its use was confined 
entirely to literature. The scale of articulations is less varied in these 
languages than in the .Sanscrit, as they have only three vowels, /, it. 

7VlH)ut the lime of the Sassanians the Persian language had already 
undergone great alterations, and still further modifications followed the 
Moslem invasion. The Parsec was then forij^ed, the c^mnecting 
link between the idiom of the Aclnemenians and the modem Persian. 
This last, coming from the province of Ears, has been handed down by 
many generations of eminent poets, under the independent dynasties of 
Iknsia in the middle ages, but mixed in its phraseology with 'rurkish 
and Arabic words and forms of speech. Alterations of another kind in 
tlie Zend have given birth to the Gheber, spoken hy the descendants of 
those ol)stinate dissenters from Zoroastrianism who took refuge in 
India. 

To the Iranian group also arc attached, among other still living 
idioms, the Afighan or Pushtoo, the Belochee, the Kurdish, the Arme- 
nian with its rich literature, which h.as flourished for fourteen centuries, 
and its many existing vulgar dialects, and finally the Ossitinian, spoken 
by a small nation dwelling in the centre of the cliain of the Caucasus. 

The Pehlvi has been produced by a mixture of .Semitic and Iranian 
elements; the grammar is Aramaean, the vocabulary Persic. It w.as 
used at the court of the first Sassanian kings ; and one of the books 
attrilmted to Zoroa.sler, the Bundchesh, exists only in that language. 

4. “The Greco-Latin grouj) comprehends the greater part of the 
languages of Southern Europe. The ei)ithct ‘ Pelasgic ’ sufiieiently 
characterises it, for Greece and Italy w’ere first peopled by one common 
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race, the Pelasgi, whose idiom seems to have been the source of both 
Greek and Latin. The first of these languages is not in reality the mother 
of the other, as has been believed ; they are two sisters, and if we must 
assign a different age to them, the Latin has a right to be considered 
the elder. This language, in fact, presents a more archaic character 
than classical Greek. The most ancient dialect of the Hellenic idiom, 
the .-diolian, resembles Latin much more than more recent Greek dialects. 
The Latin has in no respect the character of a language fonned from 
the decomposition of one more ancient, or by its mixture with others. 
It bears in a high degree the synthetic character of ancient idioms. The 
elements of grammar have not yet resolved themselves into so many 
different words, and the ])hraseology as well as the conjugation of the 
verb, and the most ancient of its declensions, present a striking likeness 
to the Sanscrit. Its vocaluilary contains a host of words, the archaic 
form of which is entirely Ariac. The Latin belongs to a group of 
languages now lost, and which it seems to have gradually absorbed — 
the Sabine, which originally furnished many Latin words, the Um- 
brian, the Oscan spoken in Campania, the Messapian, and lapygian. 

The Etruscan, we know only from a small number of words, and it 
seems to have- been a separate branch of the Pelasgic stem. The pre- 
.sent language of the Albanians, althougli now very much mixed with 
Greek and Slavonic words, seems to be one of the least alteretl of 
those derived from the Pelasgic. In many of its forms it seems to point 
to a grammatical sysjpm nearer the Sanscrit than even the Greek.” — 
A. Maury. 

The decomposition of the Latin during the middle ages, gave birth 
to the present languages of Southern Europe, grouped together 
under the common name of “ Neo* Latin.” The Italian, French, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, Portuguese, the language of the Grisons, and the 
Rouman of the Danubian Princi])alities. 

5. The group of Lcltic and Slavonic languages resembles very 
closely the Indian and Iranian languages. The genius of the j^rimitive 
Ariac is remarkably conspicious in them ; this group is divided into 
two branches, the Lettic and Slavonian pro)ierly so called. The first 
belongs to a period less advanced tharr the second. I’he Lithuanian 
substantive has, for example, only two genders, whilst the Slijvonic has 
three. The Slavonic conjugation is also superior to the Lithuanian, 
in which the Uiird person of the singular, dual and plural are not dis- 
tinguished. The Lcttic branch comprises first the Lithuanian, of 
all the spoken languages of Europe approaching nearest to the Sanscrit; 
next the Borussian or ancient Prussian, which has been displaced 
by the German ; and finally the Lettic or Livonian. The Slavonic 
branch is by far the most extended; we may even say that of all the 
groups of languages in Europe, this is the one spoken by the greatest 
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number of persons. Its name Slave is derived from a word implying 
the idea of “ glory,” a term which all nations speaking its idioms apply 
to themselves. With the exception of the Bulgarian, which has under- 
gone great alterations, the Slavonic idioms preserve a greater likeness to 
each other than, for example, the Germanic languages. A traveller 
who knows one of its dialects perfectly can make himself understood in 
the whole extent of territory where they arc spoken — from Montenegro 
to Kamchatka. 

The Slavonic languages must be divided into two great branches 
—the Eastern and Western. The most ancient known form of the 
first is the Slavonic, the liturgical language of the Russian church, 
which has ceased to be spoken since the end of the middle ages. By 
its side we must jdace the Bulgarian, also representing a very ancient 
state of language, and which has been carried from the neighbourhood 
of the Oural to the banks of the Danube, where it is gradually disap- 
pearing. The Russian, whose domain has been so prodigiously 
extended by conqut.d, and which is supplanting by degrees the Uralo- 
finnish and Tartar idioms ; and finally the Servian, spoken between the 
Adriatic Sea and tlie Danube. 

The Western Slavonic idioms are the Polish, the Tschekh or Bohe- 
mian, the Sorabian or Wendish, of Lower Lusatia, to wdiich w’e must 
add some languages rooted out many ages ago by the German, such as 
the Cachoub of Lauenburg, the Polab and the Obotrite of the banks of 
the Elbe. Generally s])eaking, these idioms are har:dier, less harmonious, 
and more full of consonants than those of the eastern branch, parti- 
cularly the Tschekh. 

6. “ The vast family of Germanic languages, which has by degrees 
supplanted the Slavonic, embraces at present a great numl^er of idioms, 
successors of others of the same family, now entirely lost. All these 
languages are distinguished by common characteristics springing from 
the Ariac grammar by regular and graduated alterations. One of 
the most celebrated of German Philologists — whose labours have made 
him almost a legislator in the comparative grammar of the German 
languages — ^Jacob Grimm — has distinguished four fundamental charac- 
teristics in this family. First, <he tendency of the vowel to soften in 
pronunciation, to indicate a modification in the meaning or employ- 
ment of a word. Secondly, the transformation of one consonant into 
another of the same class, softer, stronger, or aspirated.. Thirdly, the 
existence of strong and weak conjugations, that is, conjugations in which 
the radical vowel changes according to certain rules, and of conjugations 
where it remains invariable.” — A. Maury. 

The Germanic languages form two branches, Gothic and German. 
We know the r.ncicnt Gotliic only by a small number of written remains, 
among which we must place in tlie first rank the fragments of the 
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version of the Bible, by Bishop Ulphilas in the fourth century. To the 
same branch belong, — ist, the Norse idiom of the old Scandinavians, 
preserved almost unaltered in Iceland, and which by gradual alterations 
has formed the Danish and Swedish. 2nd. The Anglo-Saxon, which 
by its mixture with the old French, and in consequence of special 
modifications due particularly to Celtic influences, has produced the 
English. 3rd. The Low German, itself comprising many dialects ; 
the Prison, the Dutch and the Flemish. These last languages are the 
remains of the Saxon, which was spoken, with slight differences, from 
state to state in the whole north-west of Ciennany, from the Elbe and 
Weser to the Rhine and the Scheldt. As for the German branch, ]n*operly 
so called, it comprises four dialects, — the High Geiman, since Luther’s 
time the language of letters and society in all Germany, the Swabian, 
the Austrian, and the Franconian. 

7. The Celtic tongues, now restricted to a small numlxjr of provinces 
in France and the British Isles, are, of all the Indo-l'Airopean languages, 
the furthest westward from the jirimitive settlements of man, and are 
also the most altered. These idioms doubtless do recall the Sanscrit 
grammar, but have no general resemblance to that language. Follow- 
ing the laws of the permutation of consonants, that we mentioned when 
speaking of the German languages, we may carry back the Celtic 
vocabularies tolhc Sanscrit and Ariac ; but the grammatical forms have 
been so altered that it is often difficult to attach them, at any rate <lirectly, 
to the ordinary type§ of the lndo-lCuro])ean family. The Gaulish has 
disappeared, sup])l;mted by the Latin ; there only remain a few inscri])- 
tions still imj)crfectly cxj)laincd. The Celtic idioms which arc still 
living, are classed in two groups, Cymric or Breton, and Gallic or 
Gaelic. The first embraces the Cymric jnoperly so called, or the 
Welsh, the language still used in a great part of Wales, and the Cornish, 
which up to the last century remained in use in the county of Cornwall ; 
finally, the Armoriean or Breton, in general use in France in the Dejxirt- 
ments of the Cx'ites du Nord, Finistere, Morluhan and part of Loire 
Infericure. To the second belong the Irish, the Gaelic properly so 
called, or Erse, s])okcn in the Highlands of Scotland, and lastly, the 
Manx or dialect of the Isle of Man. 

The hasty view we have taken of the races of mankind and the 
various families of languages, has led us insensibly far from the primitive 
days of humi\nity to our own limes. And thus we find ourselves le<l 
away from the history of ancient Oritfiital civilisation, to which these 
enquiries were nevertheless a necessary introduction. We now return 
to our proper subject, not again to deviate from it. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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THE ISRAELITES. 


CIIAVTER I. 

Tim PATRIARCHS— THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT— 
MOSES, 

Chief Authorities : — The Bible, Books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. — ^^[osepims, Antiquities of the Jews, 
Books L, IT. — The dissertations attached to the J'entateuch in 
Dr. Calm’s and M. C’ahen’s Bihle. — Munk, La Palestine, Paris, 
1S45. — Ewald, Ceschichte des IWkes Israel, (Uktin^Qn, 1851-64. — 
Wallon, La Sarnte Bible, Paris, 1854. — J. Salvador, Histoire des 
institutions de Mdise, Tluvd Edition, Paris, 1S62. 


Section I. — Abraham. 

I. By degrees the various nations of the human race forgot the great 
traditions of their primitive history, or rather, the^' preserved the recol- 
lection only of some detached facts which, as time went on, l^ecJme mixed 
up with purely imaginative stories. The idea of the existence of God 
was gradually obscured in their minds, and idolatry established itself 
all over the world. 

“Man drowned in lust and passion,” says Bossuct, “ had neverthe- 
less pre’served a vague idea of the Divine power, w hich maintained itself 
by its own inherent force, but which, eclipsed by ol)jects apparent to 
the senses, led him to worship all objects displaying activity and pow’cr. 
Thus the .sun and the stars, that made their influence felt from such a 
distance, fire, and the elements whose effects were so univensal, w’erc the 
earliest objects of public worship.” 

To arrest the progress of so great an evil and to prevent its final 
triumph, wdiich W'ould have eliminated from the world the tnie concep- 
ti<3n of the Divinity, Gorl in Mis great power and infinite mercy chose 
one family out of that race of ^lem on whom the second father of the 
human race, Noah, had invoked special blessings ; and, calling it to a 
sublime vocation, imposed on it the duty of preserving the ancient faith — 
no less as to the creation of the world, than as to that special Providence 
■which governs all human affairs, — and made it the depository of the pre- 
cepts delivered and promises made to the human race. 
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2 . Terah, of the race of Arphaxad, lived in the district bearing 
the name of his ancestor, that is, in the south of Chalda'a ; his resi- 
dence was in the city of Ur, called also Calneh, the Mugheir of our 
time, the ruins of which have been explored by the English traveller 
Loftus.* He had tliree sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran. The last 
died in his father’s lifetime, whilst the family still dwelt in their original 
habitation, and left a son named Lot. The sterility of the country 
where they lived rendering it unsuited to a race entirely given to 
pastoral life, induced Terah to change his residence and to migrate 
with all his family to the northern countries. He came to the town of 
Haran in the north of Mesopotamia, settled there, and died at the age 
of 205 years. 

Then God revealed His mission to Abram, the destiny by which he 
was to become the “ father of the faithful,” He was then 65 years 
old, and his father did not die till 60 years later. “ Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house,” said 
the Lord to him, “ unto a land that I will show thee ; and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and thou shalt be a blessing. 
And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and 
in thee shall all families of the earth be Idessed ” (Gen. xii. i — 3). The 
popular traditions of the Jews and Arabs, which apj)ear here to rest on 
an ancient foundation, add that this emigration was rendered necessary 
in consequence of the dangers which threatened the ])ious Abram in the 
midst of idolatrous pojudations, and even in the house of his father, a 
zealous v^rshipi^er of faLe gods.t The historian Josephus, the echo of 
the legends of the Synagogue, says that the inhabitants of the region of 
Haran took up arms against him, and wished to jnmish him for the 
contempt with which he had treated their divinities. We may also 
connect this event with the Elamite coiupiest that occurred about this 
time, and as we shall show in the fourth book, affected the whole basin 
of the Eiii)hrates and I'igris. 

3, Abram obeyed tlie commands of the Lord. Leaving in Haran 

* In identifying the ruins now called ** Mugheir,” with both Ur and 
Calneh, the author differs from Sir H. ’Kawlinson and other English 
authorities, who believe Mugheir to represent Ur, and Calneh to be found 
at Nipur. (See Professor Rawlinson’s fuve Great Mouarchies^ vol. i. 20.) 
The reasons which have led the author to this conclusion are, that Ur 
must have bethi one of the cities of the primitive Chaldiean tetrajwlis 
(Gen. X. 10), and that no other name *in the list but Calneh can stand 
for Ur. Also, that the ideogra})hic name of Ur in the cuneiform in.scrip* 
tioas means “ dwelling of Oannes and that the name Calneh is a 
corruption of “Hekal Ann,” with the same meaning.— Tr. 

f Jos. A fit. T., vii. 7 .\ Koratty ch. xxi. “The Prophets;” xxix. 
“The Spider vi. “ Cattle.” 
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his father, and Nahor his brother, he departed, directing his course to 
the south with Sarai his wife, Lot, his brother’s son, and all that were 
his ; he thus passed over the Euphrates, traversed Syria, and arrived at 
last in the country of Canaan (in after times Jiukea), which name signi- 
fied “ the low country,” in opposition to Aram, or the elevated dis- 
trict. It was then entirely occupied by Canaanilish tribes of the race 
of Ham, who had built cities, and lived in settled habitations, allowing 
the nomadic tribes of the Shemites to wander about, feeding their flocks 
in the pastures adjacent to the cities, just as in the present day the 
Bedouin tribes wander even up to the gates of the cities of vSyria and 
Palestine. Arrived in the land of Canaan, Abram (Cen. xii. 6, 7), in 
the district of Sichein, had a vision in which God announced to him that 
the whole of that land should one day belong to his seed. He then built 
an altar to the Lord who had appeared to him, and also another l)etween 
Bethel and Hai, in the place where he had pitched his tents, in the rich 
pastures of the lower Jordan, an«l after having called there upon the 
name of the Lord, he pursued his course towards the south. 

A famine obliged him to go to Egypt and sojourn there some time 
(Gen. xii. 10, siy.) Fearing lest hi^ wife Sarai, who was very l>eautiful, 
diould be taken from him, and that he himself should be subjected to 
violence, he a^ked her to pa.'iS herself off f^r a sister, w'hose natural 
])r()tector he would l)e. The king, whom the Bible designates (as it 
does all Egyptian kings mentioned in the Ijooks of Genesis and Exodus), 
only Ity his title Pharaoh (in lCgy])tian Pir aa), having heard of the 
l)eauly of Sarai, sent for her to the ])alace ; he treated Al)ram with 
great distinction, and made him haiuLome ]>resents of slaves and cattle. 
P>ut, sio])petl in his ])rojoct l)y a Divine chastisement, and having 
learned that Sarai was the wife of Abram, l^e restored her to her husband, 
and sent them out of the country with all that they had. 

4. Abram returned, still accompanied by Lot, his brother’s son, to 
the place of his former encampment between Bethel and Hai. Abram 
and Lot led a life similar in every respect to that of the Arab Sheikh of 
our days. A crowd of hcreilitary servants wandered as they now do, 
going from one ])asture ground to another as soon as the rn*st was 
exhausted, with the docks and herds of their masters, or rather of their 
lords, for each ))atriarchal family formed a small nomadic state in which, 
in all probability, the shej)hcrds were bound to the chief of the trilxi by 
ties of relalionsbip more or less distant (Gen. xiii. i, .uv/.j. The gi'eat 
numlx'r of the flocks and herds ,of the uncle and nephew rendemd it 
difiicult to feed them together, their servants l)egan to (juarrel on the 
subject, and a separation became necessary. Abram allowetl Lot 
to choose the region in which lie woultl dwell. He decided on the 
fertile banks of the Lowt^ Jordan and the basin of the Dead Sea, 
which, at its southern extremity, ofTered aconiitry ofmagniticeiU pasture 
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land in the plain now called Ghor Safieh, which the Bedouin tribes of 
that part of Syria still regard as a real terrestrial paradise (Gen. xiii. 
lo, s^^.) This plain was in the immediate vicinity of Sodom, the chief 
of the five confederate cities, built round the inlantl sea; the four others 
were Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Segor, or Zoar. Their inhabitants 
seem to have been of Canaanitish blood ; but they were horribly corrupt, 
given over to im])iety, tc) iniquity of every kind, and to the most 
infamous vices, which drew do^\ni on them the Divine vengeance. In 
spite of that, Lot fixed his dwelling within the city of Sodom itself, 
leaving his flocks and herds in the Ghor (Gen. xiii. 14). After the 
departure of his neplicw, Abram had another vision, in which God 
renewed to him the promise of an innumerable posterity, to whom the 
whole surrounding country should belong. He then came and dwelt in 
the grove of Mamre, near Hebron, a city then occupie<l by the Hittites, 
a Canaanitish race. He there built another altar to Jehovah. 

5. In the meanAvhile, Chcdorlaonier, king of Elam, that is of Susiana, 
had conquered the valley of the Jordan, and brought into subjection to 
his sceptre the five towns of the borders of the Dead .Sea, that is, the 
country where l.ot had settled (Gen. xiv. i, w/.). Twelve. years he 
remained their master; Imt in the thirteenth year, the petty kings of that 
region, seeing that C'hedorlaomcr was occupied by wars in the north 
of Arabia, thought they couhl throw ofl' the yoke. But the Elamite 
king came against them with his vassals, Amraphel, king of Shinar, 
Arioch, king of Ella^ar, and Thargal, king of nations, or of the nomadic 
tribes.* 

The battle took place in the vale of Siddim, on the Imrders of the 
Dead Sea, where were many wells of bitumen. The people of the 
country were routed. Sodom, Gomorrah, and the three other cities 
were pillaged, and Lot was led away captive. Of this Abram was in- 
formed by a fugitive. He was at the time living at Mamie, and was 
in alliance with the Canaanitish prince of the country. With his ally 
and the two brothers of that prince, and all his own servants, he com- 
menced the pursuit of the enemy, who had begun to retreat. He over- 
took them at the northern extremity of Palestine, at the place where, in 
later times, wa.s built the city of Dan. Attacking them by night, he 
gained the victory. The four kings were pursued to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. Lot was rescued, and all the booty retaken. It was on 
this occasion Uiat Abram received the blessing of Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, priest of the most high God, wihosc tribe, no doubt of Semitic 
origin, was one of the very few who in their pastoral life had been able 

* We shall explain further on, in Book IV., the reason why we have 
preferred, for the name of this prince, th# reading Thargal, from the 
Septuagint, to the Tidal of the Hebrew text. 
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to preserve intact the primitive belief in the unity of God.* Abram 
generously refused to receive for himself the smallest portion of the 
booty which the king of Sodom offered him, and accepted only a share 
for his allies. Abram, overpowered with gratitude for the success which 
by God’s help he had obtained, had again at this time one of those 
visions which signalised every important event of his life, con- 
firmed him in his faith, and inspired him with all confidence for the 
future. “I am thy shield ” (Gen. xv. i, sef/.)^ said the Lord to him, 
“and thy exceeding great reward.” “ Lord God what wilt thou give 
me,” said Abram, “ seeing 1 go childless . . . and one born in my 
house is mine heir.” “Look now towards heaven,” was the reply, 
“ and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them : and he said unto 
him. So shall thy seed be .... I am Jehovah, that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees to give thee this land to inherit it.” Abram, 
then, by the command of God, performed the symbolical ceremony which 
sealed his covenant with the Eternal ; he sacrificed a number of animals, 
and cut them in pieces; and, in a vision, he saw God himself, under the 
form i)f a flame of fire, ]iass l)etwccii these pieces. This was the form 
by which, among the (!)rientals, solemn treaties were concluded ; and 
St. K])hn.em, the Syrian, in his commentary on (ienesis, speaks of this 
practice as in use among the C.'haldieans in his time. He who swore to 
the alliance by ]>assing thus between the severed limbs of the victims, 
intimated that he consented to be lhustreate<l if he violated his promise. 
From similar })ractices the Greek phrase opKia rf/ft/tiv, and the Latin 
/(cdns ferine are derived. 

6. After a ten years’ sojourn in the land of Canaan, Sarai, despairing 
of ever giving a son to Abram, wished him to take to wife her servant, 
the ICgyptian woman Hagar. She, lifted up by pride, began to despise 
her mistress, who complained to Abram. Idie servant, given over to 
the bad treatment of a jealous mistress, took to flight. She was seated 
by a fountain in the tleserl when she was visited by an angel, who 
announced that the son she bore in her liosom should one day be- 
come powerful, and should have a numerous posterity, and onlered 
her to return and submit herself to her mistress. Returning to 
the dwelling of x\bram, she bore him a son, who was called Ishmael 
(God shall hear). Abram was then eighty-si^c years old. Thirteen 
years after this event, God renewed His covenant with Abram. This 
name, which signifies “ Exalted Father,” was change<l by Clod himself to 
Abraham, “ Father of a great Multitude,” signifying the immense posterity 

* The commonly received opinion among the Jews, according to 
Jerome, and also among the . Samaritans, according to Epiphanius, was 
that Melchizedek was llie Patriarch Shem, who according to the com* 
tnonly received chronology must have been alive at this time. — T r. 
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which should spring from the patriarch ; and circumcision was instituted 
as the symbol of this renewed covenant, and as the distinctive sign of 
the sons of Abraham. Sarai received tlie name of Sarah (mistress, 
princess), and God promised to Abraham another son by lier in whom 
the Divine covenant should be j)erpetuated. As for Ishmael, the Lord 
announced that twelve princes should spring from him, and that his 
posterity should be very numerous. 

7. 13y this time Abraham had arrived at the age of ninety-nine years, 
and Sarah ninety years. Without tloubt, as we have already said, the 
life of men who led the active and frugal life of the patriarchs was still 
much longer tlian that of their contemi^oraries ; but it was much more 
brief than life had been before the Deluge ; and at the age to which 
Abraham and his wife had arrived, all natural appearances were against 
their having chiUlren. One day three strangers jnesented themselves 
before the tent of Al>raham, w ho entreated tliem to enter, and hastened 
to fulfd towards them the duties of hospitality. Tliey revealed them- 
selves then to him as angels of God, and re])eated the promise that 
next year .Sarah should luive a son. The aged woman, who from inside 
the tent heard this prediction, could not help laughing, but was Idamed 
by the angels for doubting the Divine i>o\ver which coidd perform in her 
a miracle (Gen. x\. r, su/.). 

8 . .\t that time occurred tlie cala.stroj)he of Sodom and the other 
border cities of the Dead Sea. Their inii|uities and corrujition had 
increasefjt to such a degree, that God tletermine<l to mabe their puni^li- 
ment an exainjde to the world. Abraham in vain inlercedeil for the 
doomed cities ; the ten righteous men, who^e ]nesence w’ould have 
sufficed, according to God's word, to turn away the anger of the Lord, 
w’cre not found in Soduin. Warned by the angels, J.otand liis two 
daughters, whose betrothed luisbaiuL made light of the matter, and 
refused to follow, lied in all haste to Zoar. Then Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim were reduced to aslies, without the escape of one 
inhabitant, liy a fearful convuLion of nature, jioetically termed in the 
Ihbic a rain of fire and brimstone, but which appears to have liceii in 
reality a prodigious volcanic eruption from a great numlier of craters at 
once, and of which the surrounding country allows traces to tliis day. 
Lot, fearing to remain at Zoar, where he did not consider himself free 
from danger, retired with his two daughters to a cave in the desert to 
the east of*^tlie Dead Sea. 'I'liere tlie book of Genesis records the 
incestuous birth of Moab and Ammoft, ancestors of the nations whom 
Moses and Joshua found L\slablishcd on the ca.stern banks of the Jonlan 
and of the Dead Sea. 

9 . Continuing to lead the w'aiidering life of a nomad shephcnl, 
Abraliam settled for a time in the country of Gerar, near Gaza, on the 
frontier between Egypt and Palestine. He made a treaty with the 
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Ijing of that country, named Abimclech, beside a well which was called, 
in memory of the circumstance, Jlecrshcba (the Well of the Oath). It 
was in that country that, in accordance with tlie promise of the messen- 
gers, Sarah brought into the world a son, who received the name of 
Isaac, from the Hebrew word “ Yitschak ” (laughing), for, said Sarah, 
“God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear me will laugh with 
me.” At a feast which Abraham made on the occasion of the weaning 
of Isaac, vSarah saw a mocking smile on the face of Ishmael, son of 
llagar, and again she demanded the banishment of the servant and of 
licr son. Hagar and Ishmael wandered in the wilderness of lleersheba, 
and they were on the point of dying with thirst, when a voice from 
heaven consoled and encouraged them. A fountain appeared before 
their eyes, and they slaked their thirst. 

Ishmael grew uj) in exile ami became a ])ractised archer, and his 
mother took him a wife out of the land of Kgypt. He became the 
head of the second race of Nbunadic Arabs, who mixed with the first 
tribes spnmg from Joklan, over whom in course of time they gained 
tlie supremacy, d'lic most illu.Mriuus of all the Arab tril)es directly 
tlesccndcd frf)m islimael was that of the Koreish, who inhabited Mecca, 
and ]x>sscsscd there the famous sanctuary of the Caabali, traditionally 
said to have l)Ot.‘n built by Ishmael and Abraham. From this tribe 
S[)rung Mahomet. 

lo. Abraliam retunu‘d towards the north, and remained many years 
settled at Mamre. 'I’hcre it was that liis faith j^vas put to its most 
severe test ; flod commanded him to offer uj) his son Isaac m sacrifice. 
TJiough his heart was torn witli grief, he, nevertlieless, did not hesitate 
to ol)ey ; and when he was already on the ])()int of consummating 
this cnicl sacrifice, lit! w as stayed by a voice from on bigh, telling him 
that God was siUisfictl witli this proof of his ol>edience. At the 
same moment he saw behind him a ram, which he toc'k and offered up 
in the stead of his sou (C.eu. xxii. l, Sii/.). A short time afterwards 
Small died, at theage<»f one hundred aiul twenty-seven years. Abraham 
bought from the Hiltites of lleluim, then called Kirialh Arba, a 
sepuiehral cave near that city, to make it his family tomb, and there 
buried the liody <if Sarah. 


Si-xTioN 11 — Isaac am> Jacou. • 

1. When Abraham found himself old, and ])Ovceivcd that his end 
approached, lie w ished to get a w ife for his son Isaac, that ho might 
liocomc the progenitor of the chosen people. Unwilling to form an 
alliance with the daughters of the C’aiiaaniles, he sent his steward 
UliczcT to Mesopotamia, to choose for Isaac a wife from his own 
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people. Arrived at the gates of the city of Haran, where one branch 
of the family of Terah had remained after the departure of Abraham, 
Eliezer stayed by a well, and saw a very beautiful young woman who 
came there to draw water. When she was about to return, having 
filled her vessel, Eliezer asked her to give him to drink. She inclined 
the vessel towards him, and offering to draw also for his camels, she 
went for more water, which she gave them. In this mark of courteous 
and ingenuous manners, Eliezer recognised the sign whicli he had asked 
of the Lord, to point out to him the woman destined to inherit the 
Divine promises ; he learned also that the damsel, wliose name was 
Rebecca (Ribkah, fat heifer), \vas the daughter of llethucl, son of 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother, and consequently his master’s niece, lie 
accepted the hospitality which was offered him l)y Bethuel, imparted 
to him his mission, and Rebecca w'cnt off with liim with the l)lessings 
of her family. Although Abr.aham was one hundred and forty years 
old, he took after his son’s marriage another wife, nametl Keturah, by 
whom he had six sons. One was Midian, the father of the Midianites, 
who lived between the Dead Sea and the Elaniiic gulf of the Red Sea, 
to the east of the Nabalheans. Abraham gave rich gifts to these sons, 
but sent them out of Palestine that his inlierilance tliere might pass 
entire to Isaac. He, who was forty years old at the lime of his 
marriage, remained twenty years without chihln n. At last Ood heard 
his prayers, and Rebecca 1hu*c him twins. I'lie first-born nas called 
Esau, and also Edom (the red), on account of his colour ; the second 
received tlTe name oT Jacob (the supplatUer). Abraham lived long 
enough to see the Divine ])roinise accomplUhed in the posterity of 
Isaac. lie died fifteen years after the birth of the two bnuhers, at tlie 
age of one hundred and seventy-five years, and was buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the toml) of his fimily, by the side of Sarali. 'fliis tomb, it 
is said, pointed out liy constant and unbroken tradiii<m, still exists 
under the great Mosque at Hebron; but Christians are rigorously 
excluded by the Mahometans from the buihling.* 

2. The life of Isaac presents no vciy noticeable event. Adopting 
his father’s nomadic mode of life, the second patriarch j>assed all his 
existence partly in the ]iastiircs of Mamrc and partly in those of Gerar; 
sometimes in strict friendship with the king of tliat country, who, like 
his predecessor in the time of Abraham, was callol Abimelech ; at 
others, exposec^ to the ill-will and jealousy of the inhalntants, W'ho, 
like all people of settled and agricultural occupatiims, were ill enough 


* The first European who entered this Mosrpie, which had l>een for 
centuries closed against all Christians, was H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. A most interesting account of the visit is given by Dean 
Stanley in his Lectures on the Jewish Church. — Tk. 
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disposed toward nomadic shepherds. The book of Genesis ascribes to 
Isaac, during one of his visits to Gerar, the like adventure as befell 
Abraham in Egypt. This seems to be merely a double tradition, 
founded on one occurrence. Esau was the eldest son of Isaac, but 
Jacob was the particular favourite of his mother Rebecca. He one day 
bought the birthright from his elder brother, and afterwards, with his 
mother’s assistance, contrived by stratagem to receive, in place of Esau, 
the blessing which should render him the heir of the promises of God 
to the race of Abraham. From that time lie found himself exposed to 
the furious hatred of his brother ; and to escape the conse([uences, was 
compelled to fly to Mesopotamia, to Laljan, Rebecca’s brother ; and 
this, by the advice of his mother, and by order of his father, who, after 
tlie example of Abraham, was not willing that the heir of his race 
should marry a Canaanitish woman. During his flight, Jacob had at 
Luz that famous vision in which he saw a ladder, above it stood 
Jehovah, and the angels of Gorl were ascending and descending on it 
(Genesis xxviii, 10). In memory of this event, he named the place 
bethel (House of Gon,) which name was continued by bis descendants. 

3. Having enjssed the Euphrates, Jacob met the sheplierd.s of Haran, 
wlio showed him Rachel (the shcc]>), one t)f the daughters of Laban, 
vdio herself fed her father’s flocks. Jacob mafic himself known, and 
was received in a most friendly manner by Laban ; but he would not 
give him his daughter Rachel until he Jiad served him fourteen years, 
ntifl had married Leah, Rachel’s elder sister. Jacob had tAvelve sons, 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dan, \aphtali,Gad, Asher, IssacTiar, Zebu- 
Ion, josei)h, aiifl benjamin, who were the ancestors of the tw elve tribes of 
Israel, and one daughter named Dinah. Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Lssachar, Zelmlon and Dinah were born of Leah ; Dan and Xaphtali, of 
Bilhah, the handmaid of Rachel; Gad and Asher, of Zilpah, the handmaid 
of Leah ; and at the last, the youngest, Joseph and benjamin, of Rachel 
herself, who had been l)aiTen for many years. After a long sojourn 
with Laban, Jacob determined at last to return to his father, who was 
still alive ; he l)ccame reconciled with Esau, who abandoned to him tlie 
])osses.sion and exclusive enjoyment of the pastures of the land of 
Canaan, and retired with his ow n ]h*oj>1c to Mount Scir, now Esh Sherah* 
to the north of the h'danitic gulf, wlicre he became the founder of the 
Idumcaii or luiomile nation. One circumstance in the Bible narrative, 
as to this return of Jacob, shows us that idolatry existed i^ the house of 
Laban, as we have before secti w’as the case in that of his ancestor 
Terah. It is also during this journey that the Book of Genesis places 

* The northern part is now called JcbM; the southern, Esh Sherah; 
the latter name means merely “district,” and has no connection with 
the Hebrew W'ord 3 cir, “ the hairy.” — T r. 
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the myslerious wrestling of Jacob with the angel, whence he obtained 
the name of Israel (one who has fought with Cod), a name borne only 
by his heirs, who called themselves children of Israel, or Israelites. 

4. Very severe trials awaited Jacob after his return to the land of 
Canaan. Shechem, son of Hainor, prince of the Shechemites, carried off 
and outraged his daughter Dinah. He aftenvards asked her in marriage, 
but the sons of Jacob consj)ired to take a terrible vengeance on all the 
Shechemites. I'hey ap])eared to consent to the marringc, under cen- 
ditions which facilitated a treacherous attack which Simeon and l.cvi 
made on the city, when they killed all the men ; the other sons of Jacob 
then pillaged the city, aiul carried off the w^omen and children, and 
flocks and herds. Jacob was much grieved at this event, and re- 
proached them severely for their atrocious conduct and j^rfidy. The ' 
whole family left the district of Shechem, where they no longer 
believed themselves safe. At Ephrath, in later times called Bethle- 
hem, Jacob had the misfortune to lose Rachel, who died in giving birth 
to a second son, Benjamin. Her tomb is still shown in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem. Jacob then repaired to Mamre, where his father 
Isaac still lived, and continued tti live, to the age of oik* hundred ami 
eighty years, lie. therefore must have been a witness of the incident 
which \vehave now to relate, and of the grief of his son Jacob. 

5. Joseph, Rachers eldest son, w'ns regarded with peculiar affection 
by his father, who slmwed him frc(iuent marks of tenderness, and 
seemed d^sjx»sed to^transfer to him the ])rivileges which, l)y right »»f 
birth, belonged to the sons of Leah. ^Moreover, the three elder sons of 
Jacob had, by serious miscomlucl, incurred their father’s anger. Joseph, 
beloved by his father, but regarde*! almost as an enemy by his brothers, 
brought accounts to Jacob of all the evil <loing.s of his elder brothers. 
Attaching in his childhood great im])ortanee to dreams, in which he 
seemed to read the future, fose})h did not hesitate to relate to his 
brothers .some of his nightly visions which .seemed to jn'csagc for him a 
brilliant career, ilis brothers conceived mortal hatn-d for him, and 
conspired to Ijring about his ruin. One day Jacob sent Joseph to see 
his brethren, wlio were feeding llieir flocks in the neighbourhood of 
Shechem. Seeing him alone, they formed the ]dan t)f killing him ; 
nevertheless, Reuben, the eldest, upon w'hom the chief weight t)f respon- 
sibility would have fallen, tried to save Josej)h, ami managed to persuade 
his brothers tv put the lad into a tlry well, whence he himself intended 
afterwards to release him. But, in his»temporary absence, .a caravan of 
Midianitish merchants passed on their way to Egy|>t. Judah pers«a<le(l 
his brothers to sell Joseph to these men, who in their turn sokl him to 
Potiphar, or Petephra (belonging to the sun), an officer of the army of a 
king of Egy'pt, whom Holy Scripture dc.signates only by his title of 
Pharaoh, riie elder sons of Jacob made their father believe that some 
wild beast had devoured Joseph. 
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Section III.— Joseph in Egypt. 

r. Joseph in slavery quickly acquired the good graces of his master, 
who entrusted to him the superintendence of his house. Put, on .a false 
accusation by the wife of Potiphar, he was put in prison, where God 
revealed to him the hidden meaning of the mysterious dreams of his 
two companions in captivity. One of the two, chief butler of the king, 
was soon restored to the favour of his master, as Joseph had foretold ; 
but he did not, as he had promised, remember Joseph. Two years 
later, however, the king, in his turn, having seen in a dream seven lean 
kine, and seven withered cars of corn, which eat up seven fat kine, and 
seven full ears of corn, was much disturbed, and desired that the vision 
should Ije interpreted to him. d'he chief butler then remembered the 
Hebrew slave who had so truly predicted his own and his companion’s 
fate. Joseph was brought out of prison and presenteil t<j the king, and 
informed him that seven years of famine should succeed seven years 
of }denty. I.et us live remark, in passing, that the number of years — 
seven — must not be taken literally. The number seven was used by 
the Egyptians as an indeterminate number ; the vision of seven fat and 
seven lean kine would the more naturally present itself to the mind of 
the king, because the “seven cows belonging to the divine bull ” were 
among the most inqiortant symbols of Egyptian Paganism.^ And also 
in an E'.gyptian inscriiition, dating from the twelfth dynasty (we shall 
explain this expression in our Third Hook), and, tonsetjuenfily, many 
centuries older than Joseph, the governor of a province boasts of having 
provided granaries to meet the wants of seven years ; that is, granaries 
ca])al)le of sup])lying many successive years of scarcity. 

2. I’vgy])t, at the time when Joseph was taken there, was divided into 
two kingdoms, in consequence of events which w’e shall relate in our 
Tliird book, in the history of that country. It had its own native-born 
princes only in the Thebaid. Lower E.gypt had l)een occiijucd for 
many centuries by invaders of Canaanitish race, known by the name of 
Shepherds, who had at ky»t adopted Egyjitian manners, and had estab- 
lished a dynasty of princes of their owm blood. It was before one of 
these kings, named A]M)]>his, or*Apej)i, that Joseph was brought. He 
had not, and was not likely to have, the same repugnance as an h.gyp- 
tian for the services of a stranger, for he himself w as likewise of foreign 
origin. Struck with the counsel of Joseph, and with his* wisdom, the 
king judged that no one could be found l.'ettcr able to meet the predicted 
scourge than a man so favoured by heaven. He put a ring on his finger, 
a golden collar on his neck (a mark of honour frequently mentioned in 


Egyptian “E'uncral Ritual,” chap, cxlix. 
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the monuments of Egypt), clothed him with a robe of fine linen, and 
made him ride in a chariot, accompanied by a herald, who proclaimed 
to all the people to bow the knee before him, for that he was chosen 
governor of all the land of Egypt. The king conferred on Joseph an 
Egyptian name, which signifies ‘‘sustainer of the world” {Zaph’n-to)\ 
that is, nourisher of the country, for, in the Egyptian language, the 
country {the country Egypt), and the world were expressed by the same 
word (/(>). The new minister married the daughter of a priest of 
Heliopolis, named Petephra, the same as his old master ; her name was, 
as the Bible tells us, Asenath, that is, “ the precious Neith.” Neith 
was an lOgyptian goddess. By this marriage Joseph had two sons, 
Manassch and h'.])hraim. 

3. Joseph collected, in puldic granaries constructed for the purpose, 
a part of the su])cral3undant harvest of the years of plenty, and dis- 
tributed it on the king’s part among the Egyi^ians in the years of 
famine. In return for this provision, and the assistance which had saved 
them, the son of Jacoi:) rcrpiired that the inhabitants o{ I\gypt should 
surrender to the king what lawyers would call the “ fee sim]^le ” of their 
lands, paying a (|uit rent of one-fifth of the jnoduce for the right of 
tenancy. The priests were exempt, Ijccausc they were entitled to main- 
tenance from the public granaries. 

The prt.)vision created by the foresight of Josejdi was so considerable, 
that he could not only feed the entire ]:)eople of bower I'-gypt dur'uig the 
whole time of the famine, but was able to sell corn to the inhabitants of 
the neighT)ouring countries where the famine made itself felt. It was 
then that his brothers came, sent by Jacob into Egypt to buy food. At 
their second visit, he made himself known to them, forgave them, and 
invited .all his family to resale in l^gypt. In this he only j)ut in 
practice the common policy of the IMiaraohs, which had always been to 
attract the tribes of Palestine and Syria as colonists, into the land of 
Delta, in order that a scientific system of agriculture might gratlually 
and laboriously reclaim tlie marsh land. And this jiolicy, which had 
been that of the indigenous scjvereigns, was to a still greater degree that 
of the Shej)herd Kings, whose greatest interest was to establish in their 
states a non- Egyptian element, to assure themselves of support against 
a national reaction. 

4. Jacob, with all that were his, accepted the invitation of Joseph. 
He was then ^130 years old. Pharaoh received them with favour, and 
established them in the land of Gosheij^ which w^e l)elieve to have been 
the territory around the present city of Bclbeis, on the frontier line of 
the Delta and the desert, N.N.E. of Memphis, and of the modern city of 
Cairo. There Jacob died, seventeen years after his settlement. On his 
death-lx^fl he blessed his sons, and declared that the inheritance of the 
Divine proiiiises to the race of Abraham, and the po.sition of head of the 
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family should fall to Judah, to the exclusion of his three elder brothers, 
Reuben, Simeon, and I^vi, who had proved themselves unworthy of it 
by their crimes. His body, embalmed in the Egyptian manner, was 
conveyed to the tomb of Abraham, at Hebron. Joseph lived on for 
half a century, and always remained the active protector of the Israelite 
colony. He, at last, in his turn, tlied at the age of no years, and 
before his death, took an oath of such of his brethren as survived him, 
that his embalmed body should l^e carried up into the land of Canaan 
when the children of Israel left Egypt. 


Section IV. — The Israelites in Ehypt, and the Exodus. 

I. The Hel)rcws remained 430 years in the fertile land of Goshen, 
and there multiplied exceedingly. They formed a small nation, separated 
from the Egyptians by their manners, their religions winship, their 
language, and their patriarchal government, d'he Ihble is silent on 
the period, following immediately oil the deatli of Joseph and his 
hrethren, but it is certain that the Hebrews remained isolated from the 
Egyptians. 'I'lieir business as shepherds, their nomadic habits, held in 
scorn by the native-born Egyptian pojndation, had fixed lietween the 
two peoples an insurmountable barrier. The patriarchal worship was not, 
ill truth, preserved in its primitive purity, but the idolatrous worship of 
the Egyptians was too much ojij^oscd to the traditions of the Israelites 
to permit its spread among the latter people. The children of Israel 
preserved a remembrance of the (iod of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, though they had but a very confused i<lea of that Gul. Sul^ject 
to the kings of EgyjU, they were iievcrlhekNs governc‘<l by their own 
proper chiefs. 'Du: tribes were divi«led into families, each of which had 
its “ /aken ” (Exodus iii. iS), or Sheikh; and these heads of families were 
under the orders of the superior chiefs of their respective tribes, called 
in Egyptian “ Hak.'’ With these were als«^ other otTicers bearing the 
title of “ Shoterim” (Exodus v. 14), or Scribes, wlio, altbough chosen from 
the race of Israel, rcprescnteil among them the authority of the Egyp- 
tian government, and were personally responsible for the collection of* 
the imposts laid on the Hebrew colony. 

2. Nevertheless, the life of the Israelites in Egyjit was far from being 
at all limes as happy as it had been at first. Great revolution's had taken 
place in the country, which we sli«ll relate in detail when we come to 
treat of Egypt. The stranger kings had been il riven out of Lower Egyjit; 
the unity of the country and its full indcj>eudence had been re-esta- 
hlishcd ; a native dynasty, a glorious dynasty, warlike and victorimis, 
had mounted the throne. These kings ajipoarlo have left the Hebrews 
in peace, and even to have favoured them. It even seems that the 
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children of Israel were concerned on several occasions in the early 
Asiatic campai^jns of that dynasty, and had taken advantage of that 
circumstance to attempt to make settlements in the land promised to 
their race — attcmjits which failed. Thus mention is made of an expedi- 
tion of the sons of Epliraim against the people of (hath, whose cattle 
they tried to drive off, but who slew them (i Chron. vii. 21]. A 
daughter of Ephraim built several cities in the land of Canaan (i Chron. 
vii. 24). l.astly, it is mentioned, that the family of Shelah, son of 
Judah, had made coiKpiests on tlic territory of Moab (i Chron. iv. 
21, 22). 

But some time afterwards, in consequence of disturbances, which, 
as we shall see further on, it is possil)le were not (piite free from 
Lsraelitish intluence,* another new dynasty, that winch counts in 
Egyptian history as the Nineteenth, came into ])owcr. “Another 
king,” says Scripture, “arose, who knew not Joseidi.” 'fhe services lie 
had rendered were forgotten ; the sons of Jacol), regarded as dangerous 
because of their number and their origin, were exposed to the most 
unjust and cruel persecutions. The Pharaoh, who commenced to per- 
secute them with the view of reducing their ]K>wer, was called Ramses, 
as we know' from documents of Egyptian origin, lie was a warlike 
prince, and at the same time an implacable despot and tyrant. He 
overlnirdened the Israelites with work, and employed them under task- 
masters in all the rough openitkms of the building of cities. It wws the 
custom of the kingi^of l^gy|)l to employ prisoners of war in forced labour 
of this kind ; paintings in many Eg\ [»lian tombs rc[)resent scenes where 
prisoners of Semitic race are seen making laicks and building walls, 
under the eye of the P.gyjitian sup(M-intendents, armed with long whips 
— scenes wliich may serve to illustrate the story of the Bible as tt; the 
servitude of the Israelites. A hieroglyphic inscription, dated in the 
reign of Ramses, enumerates the ])opul.ations thus enqdoyed on public 
W'orks, and inenticnis amongst them the Aberiou, or Ib'brews. Tliey 
built in their servitude two cities to the east of tlie Delta, Pilhom rani 
Raarnses, lltednst so-called after the name of the king, cities which arc 
both frequently mentioned in the Egyptian monuments. Phara(»h li.ul 
ho])ed to crush the Israelites by force of bad treatment. Seeing, on the 
contrary, tliat their number went on always inereasing, ho ordered all 
the male infants that were born to be thrown into ilie Nile. 

3. It was it this time that Moses came into the world ; he w as the son 
of Amram and Jochebed, both of the tribe of Eevi, w ho had already had 
two children, a son named Aanm and a dangliter named Miriam. Hi’ 
mother hid him three months. At last, no hmger able to conceal hi> 
existence, she exposed him on the bank of the river in an ark, covered 


See Book III., ch. iii., sec. 2-5. 
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with bitumen and pitch. The daughter of Pharaoh, whom the historian 
Josephus calls Thermouthis (in Egyptian T-ouer-maut, “the great 
mother ”), going down to bathe, saw the ark and rescued the child, for 
whom J ochebed offered herself as nurse. She gave him the name of 
Moses, which means “drawn out of the water.” Afterwards, when 
the child was grown, the mother brought him back to the ])rincess, who 
caused him to be educated at court. Holy Scripture says nothing about 
the youth of Moses and his education ; but we may, with a certain 
amount of confidence, receive the Jewish tradition related by Josephus 
(Jos. y/;//. TI., ix. 5). According to that tra<lilion, the princess caused 
the child, whom she had saved from the Nile, to be educated by the 
priests in all the science of the Egyptians, and she was also comiielled to 
protect him from tlie ])lots of the sacerdotal caste, and from the diviners 
who predicted to the king that Egypt would have reason to dread that 
child. He was, also, accortling to the same authority, taught warlike 
arts, and held an im])ortant command in an exi)edition to Ethiopia. 

4. The fiivour he enjoyed at court did not prevent Moses, on 
reaching manhood, from feeling sensibly the oppression of his country- 
men ; he (^ften went among them to console them. One day, in his 
indignation, he killed an Egyptian who w'as beating a Hebrew'. 
Threatened with the consecpience of this dee<l, he lied into Arabia 
Petivea. Whilst he w as there, wandering as a fugitive, he onee, finding 
himself in the vicinity of a Midianitish tribe, had occasion to defend the 
seven daughters of Jethro, chief and })riest of the yibe, who had come 
to water their lather’s liocks, from the violence of the shcjiTierds who 
wished to drive them away from the w'ell. Jethro having learned from 
his daughters the generous conduct of Moses, invited him to his home, 
and offered him hospitality. Moses consented to live with Jethro, W’ho 
gave him as a W'ife his daughter Zij>porah. Moses jiassed many years 
among the Midianites, leatling the life of a shepherd, l.)uring that 
time no change hail occurred in the situation of his brethren in f'gypt. 
Anotlier king, who the monuments tell us was named Merenphtah, 
had mounted the throne, but he continued, with regard to the Hebrew's, 
the ini(|uitous system of his predecessor. In solitude by his Hocks and 
herds Moses could meditate on the lot of the Israelites ; patriarchal 
traditions filled his mind, anti the thought of Jeliovah, the Hod of his 
fathers, was ever jwesent with him. 

5. One day, when he had wandered near Mount Ho’icb, he saw' a 
hush which w'as on fire, and wfis not consumed. Not l)eing able to 
account for this womler, he turned asitle to examine it more closely, hut 
he heard a voice from the mitkst of the bush which loUl him that he 
stood on ground sanctified by the jiresence of Clod himself. e con- 
sider the facts of Sacred History here only in a purely aiul exclusively 
historical aspect ; and, therefore, do not insert the sublime dialogue 
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which the Bible gives between Moses and the Lord. All the senti- 
ments of the future liberator, his faith in God, his distrust of his 
own abilities, his hesitation, are depicted in this dialogue in which God, 
to use the expression of Bossuet, “ made himself more fully known to 
this great man than he ever had before to any human being.” God 
commanded Moses to return to Egypt, and revealed to him that he 
had been chosen to deliver his people from slavery, and to make them 
know the God of their fathers anew as the Absolute Being — “ I AM 
THAT I AM,” such is the name under which God was pleased to cause 
Himself to be announced to Ilis people, in making Himself known as 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

6. Moses then rejoined his brother Aaron, whose assistance he had 
been promised by the Divine voice in the burning bush, and who, more 
eloquent than himself, was to be the interpreter of insjiiratioirs from on 
high, to the llelnews and to the king of Egypt. They returned at once 
to Egypt, and after having assembled the chiefs of the tribes of Israel, 
to encourage them and ensure their obedience, they presented them- 
selves before Pharaoh. Although they had only demanded for their 
countrymen leave to go and sacrifice in the desert, their request was 
contemptuously rcfuseil, and far from permitting the least relaxation to 
the people of Israel, the labours impo>ed on them were increased. 
Then God, by the ministry of Moses and Aaron, inflicted on the country 
the various scourges so well known by the name of the plagues of 
Egy])t. The evils j,vhich then were sent to afflict the valley of the Nile 
and terrify the Egyptians are thus enumerated in the Bible : — ist. The 
waters of the Nile became red like blood, and the river stank, so that 
the Egyptians digged riuinJ about the river for water to drink. 2nd. 
PTogs multiplied so as to cover all the land, and to become an insu])port- 
able nuisance to the people. 3r(l. Clouds of lice tormented both men 
and Ixiasts. 4th. Swarms of noxious insects infested the houses and 
fields, and damaged the liarvests. 5th. An epizootic disease carried 
off the greater part of the cattle. 6th. Boils broke out on the bodies 
both of man and beast. 7tli. A terrible hailstorm, accompanied by 
lightning and thunder, ravaged the country. 8th. Clouds of locusts 
came up and devoured all that the liail had left. 9th. d'hick darkness, 
pro<luced possibly by clouds of sand which the wind l)rought from the 
desert, covered the whole of Egypt. loth. A sudden epidemic carried 
off the firstdiorn of each family. These i)lagues, it must be remarked, 
are such as from time to time occur iil the climate of P^gypt. What 
inade them miraculous was their extraordinary violence, and that they 
followed each other with such rapidity at the call of Mose.s. More than 
once the king, touched with repentance or fear, entreated the two 
brothers to obtain from God the cessation of these disasters ; but no 
sooner had the plague ceased, than the hardness of his heart returned. 
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At last, the death of the first-bom throughout his kingdom, and of his 
own son, broke his resolution, and he allowed Israel to go. On the 
night of their departure, Moses instituted, in memory of that event, the 
feast of the Passover ; the Hebrews amounted then to 600, OCX) adult 
men, without counting women and children. They all set out under 
the leadership of Moses. 

7. Their march was necessarily very slow', tfiey were three days in 
gaining the banks of the Red Sea, by a route and by stations which are 
difficult now to determine precisely. Pharaoh, changing his mind, and 
regretting the permission which he had given them to depart, pursued 
after them with 600 war chariots, and a great mass of infantry. He 
overtook them on the sea shore. 'Phe Hebrew's had before them on the 
east the sea, to the right and left inaccessible mountains, and behind 
tliem they saw the Egyptian army. Without miraculous assistance 
they were lost. Already they had abandoned themselves to despair, 
when Moses promised them, on behalf of the Almighty, a wonderful 
deliverance. When night came on, Moses stretched ovit his hand over 
the sea, a violent tempest from the east began to blow', separated the 
waters of the gulf at the place where the Israelites w'ere encamped, and 
opened a ^lassage in the midst of the waters, which w'cre rolled l)ack on 
each side. The Hebrews at once entered the road thus miraculously 
opened, and the w'liole night wms occupied in the passage, which took 
place jnobably in the neighl)oiirho<jd of Mount Attaka. The exact 
spot it is now' imjxrssible to identify, but as the Ke(VSea at tljis period 
probably extended many miles north of the ])resent head of the Gulf of 
Suez (the tongue of the Egyptian Sea (N. xi. 15), which has been dried 
up), and was much narrower to the north than to the south of Suez, 
the balance of probability seems in favour of Israel having crossed the 
sea at this narrower part. 

The Egyptians ventured to follow' the fugitives into the bed of the 
gulf, with their chariots and horses, l>ut the chariot w heels could not 
roll, and the advance was very difficult. When morning appeared, 
Moses again extended his hand over the sea. At once the east w ind 
ceased to blow, and the “sea returned his strength,” and cut off the 
retreat of the Egyptian army, which was swallowed up by the w aves. 

is generally added that Pharaoh perished in the waters with his 
army, but this is one of those interpretations, one of those develop- 
ments, which are loo often added to the Pible story. •'Fhe Sacred 
Volume says nothing of the kind^ nor do any of its expressions justify, 
or give any ground for, such an assertion. The army, not the king, w'as 
engulfed ; and, in fact, we shall see in the chapter on the History of 
Egypt that the Pharaoh Merenphtah survived this disaster, and died in 
his bed. 
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Section V.— The Israelites at Sinai. 

I. It was not without deep consideration and mature rejection that 
Moses had conducted the Israelites towards the Red Sea and the I’enin- 
sula of Sinai. The shortest and easiest route from Egypt to the land of 
Canaan was northward along the coast of the Mediterranean, and past 
Rhinocorura (El Arisli) to Gaza. 15ut this road was tliroughoiit its 
whole extent guarded by strong fortresses, garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops, who could have oiijH)scd the ])assage of the Hebrews (Ex. xiii. 
17). The army of Pharaoh, accustomed to use that road on its expe- 
ditions into Asia, would easily have overtaken them, and as undoubtedly 
have cut them to pieces. Moreover, it would liavx* been imprudent in 
the highest degree to bring the people of Israel, del)ased by long con- 
tinued slavery, and with no practice in the use of arms, directly into 
collision with the warlike Canaanitish nations, who, if the war had 
been prolonged, coidd have called for the imwerful assistance of the 
King of l^gypl, at that time their sovereign. Moreover, before entering 
into possession of the Promised Laud, and forming an independent 
state, it was absolutely necessary fur the 1 lebrews to serve an aj)prentice- 
ship, and to be regenerated in solitude. To become worthy of its high 
destinies, it was necessary for the nation to be kopt separateTor some 
time in the desert, far away fnmi the Pagan populations, in the midst 
of whom' It liad so*l<;ng lived ; ajid, above all, frmn the vices of cities. 
In this way only c(juld faith in the God of their fatheis, so long forgotten 
ill this slavery, f)e re-awakenetl among them. It was only in this way that 
it was possible for Mo.>es to form a newv people, obedient to the Divine 
will, to give them laws, to subject them to discij)line, and to put them in 
a condition, not fuily t(i compicr the land which the Lord had promise<l 
them, but t(.) estaldish themselves there, so as to be able to fulfil the 
sublime destiny to which Providence ha<l called them. Sucli were l!io 
reasons which decided Moses, guidetl by Divine inspiration, to lead the 
children of Israel into the desert of .Sinai; to avoid, as much as po.ssiblc, 
any rencontre with hostile natfons ; to keep them there as long as wa> 
necessary for the cstablisliineiit of the law and the C(mij>lete organis;!- 
lion of the nation ; and, finally, to lead them to the south-eastern 
frontier of P^ilcstine, which was not covered by I^gyptian fmlresses. 

2. The enterprise offered, moreov(^»*, enormous difficulties ; and the 
constant and direct aid of Providence could alone ensure its success. 
We have already stated what was the number of the Hebrews at the 
time of th^PAodiis. Put they were not alone ; tlie Bible tells us that 
amixc'l mullitufle of people had followed tliem. These were, to all 
appearance, people of tribes foreign to the ICgyptian race, who al.^o 
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being oppressed, had seized this opportunity to free themselves from 
servitude. We cannot therefore estimate below three millions the 
number of individuals who followed Moses. This immense multitude 
found itself, with numerous flocks and herds, in a desert which barely 
alforded a scanty pasturage and little water to the few Arab tribes 
who wandered there. From the very first, God began to provide for the 
subsistence of His people, by causing Moses to sweeten the bitter water 
of Marah, a station which seems to correspond to the situation of 
llowara, a short tlistance south of the place wliere the Israelites passed 
the sea — a place where the water to this very day is unfit to drink 
on account of its bitterness. Afterwards, when they had left the 
fountains of Klim to crqss the desert of Sin, in the neighbourhood of 
Rephidim, near Mount lloreb, God sent a flight of quails, of which 
the ])Coide ate too greedily; and he made water come out of a rock 
in the valley, now called Wady Mokattcb, a miracle which, at a later 
lime, was rej)eaLed to save the people from certain death. 

It was then also that God began to shower d(jwn manna, which fur- 
nished the I lebrows with food during the forty years they were detained 
in the desert as a punishment for their want of faith. Manna fell every 
morning iti the camp. I’^very one collected <piickly (for it melted with 
the hist rays of the sun) the (piantity required for the day’s consump- 
tion, hut nut more, for by the next day it became putrid. Neverthe- 
less, on the eve of the Sabbath, enough for two days might be gathered 
without fear of its spoiling, in order that they ;)nght scyij)ulously 
observe the day ctmsecrateil to the Lord. The country in which we 
must seek for the desert c)f Sin has even now many ^amari>k shrubs, 
from the branches of whieh a resinous substance exudes when punetured 
by an insect. This the Arabs of the coiiiUry cat, instead of honey, with 
bread; and modern writers liave named this “manna.” Several 
travellers have also fouiul a species of manna whieh seems to fall from 
the sky, ami atlaclies itself to stones, buslies, and shrubs ; this is the 
vegelal)le manna carried about by the wind. May we siq>oose this to 
he the suhslanee which fcil the Hebrews? In any case, the natural 
facts olxserved by travellers arc iiisufllcieiit to exjdain the llil'le narra- 
tive ; for this manna is only found in the Siuaitic })eninsula, and only 
during the months of June and July; whilst, acconiing to the lidde, 
the Hebrews gathered what was their ]nincipnl arliele of food every 
day for forty years, and over the whole of their route, a.f far as Julrei 
and Gilgal. Moreover, the qiuftitily is very far short of what would 
suffice to feetl so great a mulliludc of men. 

d'he Hebrews were still at Reidiiilim wlien they were attacked 
Ijy the Amalekiles, one of the most ancient and powerfc tribes of 
Arabia Proper, who were descendeil from Aram, and who have been 
nicntioncd in the story of the conquests of Chedorlaomer, God gave 
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the victory to the Israelites, who were led to battle by Joshua, the 
future conqueror of the Proniisetl Land. 

Havinpj left Repliidim, the children of Israel arrived, the third 
month after their flepartiire from Kij^ypt, at Mount Sinai, where God 
gave them the Law, announced by the roar of thunder, by lightning, 
and clouds and smoke which covered the mountain. He promulgated 
first the fundamental duties of man towards Ciod, his neighbour, and 
himself; that which we call the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments. 
To these were added very many precepts more in detail, anti the people 
promised to obey the J.aw of the l.ord. 

But when Moses had returnc<l to Sinai, where he was lost to sight 
enveloped in a cKnid, and where lie remained forty days and forty 
nights, receiving the commamls which (iod gave him for the celelira- 
tion of His worshij), the ignorant ami fickle ]ict»ple of Israel had not 
patience to .submit to this fust and easy jiroof of their fidelity to the 
supreme law which was ahoiil to lie their national institution, llie fun- 
damental principle of tlieir constitution. During the short ahsenee 
of the prophet they forgot Imth the majesty of ( iod, who had deli- 
vered them from slavery, and their own covenant, 'fhey said to 
Aaron, “Make us gods, which sliall go behire us.” Aanai made 
them a golden calf, in imitation of the l*4gvptian worship of Apis; 
and the Israelites, when tlicy .saw it, .said, “ d’hcse be thy gods, O 
Israel, wliieh bnaiglit thee up out of the land of h'.gyjit.” Aaron 
built an altar, aii<^ oftbred victims to this abominable idol. Moses 
intercedcvT with the Lord, tlial this impious and faithless [leojile sliould 
not be annihilati^d ; l>uf, in llic transport of bis indignation, he threw 
down and broke on the groinnl the tables of stom- on w lii<'h ( bxl liiniself 
had wrilten t'ne Law. He e.i.st the id.ol into the tire, and sent llie tribe 
of Levi to fall on llio-e rel-els against the Divine Law - the law' of the 
nation itself, llial ( 'io<l had iniraculously freed, and almost, as it were, 
createil. A great number fell by tlie sw'ord. Other tables of stone 
were made by Mo'^es, by the l.ord’s command, and the d'en Comniaiid* 
ments were w ritteti on them afresh. 

Sr.c'i to.N VL — Tjik Law of Mosfs.* 

I. Wk cannot here explain in all its details the legislation dictated 
to Moses at various limes by the I)ivinc Word, and destlnerl to teacli 
the Hebrew people tlie es'-ential principles of faith, laws and morality, 
the forms of wor-^hiji, jiolilical and civil^nislilutions, which were to make 
them a separate peoiilc among the nations of the ancient world. But 
it is at least nece.ssary to explain here, ns briefly as possible, its fumla* 
mental prii^jdes ami most essential provisions. 

Sec Michaku.s “Mosaisches Recht,” I'Vankforl, 1775. 
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The Mosaic Law presents the spectacle, unique in the history of the 
world, of a legislation which was complete from the origin of a nation, 
and subsisted for long ages. Tn spite of frequent infractions, it 
was always restored, even although in its very sublimity it was in 
direct oj)position to the coarse inclinations of the people whom it 
governed. lie alone could impose it on the Israelites who could say, 
“ I am the Lord thy God,” and confirm the words by forty years of 
miracles. Doubtless, there are in this code some things which do not 
bear the direct imprint of the Divine perfection; we find sanction 
given tliere to customs imperfect, or even to be regretted, which had 
formerly existed among a people who had come out from J.he midst of 
idolaters. d'liese the law ])artly tolerated (compare Matt. xix. 8 ; 
Mark x. 4), confining itself to prescribing rules for restraining abuses. 

]>ul liowever far it may be from that evangelical perfection, reserved 
for an epocli when the e\ami)Ie of tlie Saviour and the institution of 
sacraments might give to the human race a nK)ral power previously 
unknown, the Law of Moses yet surpasses, by the distance of heaven 
from earth, the institutions of all ancient nations, witliout excepting 
tho.-e who siirj)assed tlie llcbiews in <jiiickness <.>f intL'IIcrct or elevation 
of character. 

2. The fundamental principle of tins legislation is the supreme au- 
thority of Gtxl over the ])eople of Israel (i Sam. viii. 7, xii. 12). 
He was in the literal seii'-e of the word their Sovereign ; and all 
other authority, botli in political and civil alVaiis, w'*s subordi^iate to the 
continual acknowledgment of Disown. The «.>ther powers were instituted 
l)y God to atlministirr affairs in accordance with His laws, but were 
nut ordinarily eho.'-en among the prie-'l'', descendants of Aaron, nor 
fri)m the tribe of Levi, consecrated to the various functions of public 

worship. I'kich tribe (l^x. wiii. 21 27) had its civil authorities, 

although certain causes were reserved for the suiireme central tri- 
bunal ; but the unity “f the nation was, aljuve all, founded on unity 
in faith and worship — on the mighty recollectitms recalled each year by 
the solemn feasts : the rassover, or f east of L- nleaveiied Bread 
(commemorating the Lxotlus from f’gypt), Pentecost (the Promulgation 
of the Law), and the Feast of Tabernacles, or 'I'ents (the Sojmirn in the 
Hesert). 'Pile one tal)ernaeie, where the s«)lenm sacrifices were offered, 
and where was dejiosiied the Ark, the symbol of the covenant made 
between Ciod ami llis people, was e(pially the political ^nd religious 
centre of the nation. * 

The penal laws ]>romulgaled by Moses allowed neither extraordi- 
nary ])unishments nor torture, by which I miserable heritage of Roman 
law) modern nations, even as late as a century ago, endeavoifred to force 
confession from an accused ]icrs»m by the intUction of ]>ain. 'Phe 
punishment of death could 1104 be inflicted on the testimony of a single 

11 2 
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witness (Nujnb. xxxv. 30 ; Dcut. xvii. 6) ; and (contrary to the political 
custom of Asia), the punishment of a father did not entail that of the 
children (Deut. xxiv. 16). l>iit idolatry, which in these countries, as 
in every or nearly every other, was indissolubly connected witli 
frightful tlebauchery — idolatiy, whicli was both an affront to the 
Divinity itself and also a formal attack on tlie constitution of the 
nation and on the essential condition of its unity, was punished with 
death (Deut. xiii. 9 ; xvii. 2 — 5). The same punishment was also decreed 
for divination (Lev', xx. 7), another form of idolatry, for incest and 
unnatural crimes, for rebellion of a son against his father (Deut. xxi. 
18, Jt’r/.), for stealing and selling as a slave a free man (Ex. xxi. 16; 
Deut. xxiv. 7), and for infidelity in a betrothed or married woman. 
Moreover, the influence of the almost barbarous manners an<l customs 
of the Israelites are very apparent in some of the penal laws. 

r>y the side of most e«juitable n'gulations as to tlieft and loss, there 
are others of nio^t implacable severity —such as tlie law of retaliation 
applied to malicious or accidental wounding — “ eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, liaiul b)r hand, foot for foot*’ (Ex. x.xi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20). 
A terrible law, but one which possibly in its administration may have 
been commuted for a pecuniary fine. The nmnlerer, on the same 
principle, was punislied w Ith death ; but here the ancient rule admitted 
of n<.) comj^osition ; even in the case v»f involuntary manslaughter ; 
however accidental was the eau'^e of death, it must l)e levenged by a 
death. IJie relaii<4is of the victim were ol)lige(l, as a point of honour, 
to require this sanguinary expiation (Numb. xxw. u) — 24). Moses, 
unable to abulisli this custom entirely, strove to find means of ren- 
dering it practically innjHnuive. He establisjied cities of refuge. 

Six eitie-. were named after the ct>uqiu‘-.t of tiu* Promised f.and, 
three on either bank of the J<»rdan, to receive those who fled to escaj)e 
these terrible reprisal •> ; ami the situations of live towns, the facilities d 
approach to tluan, directions jdaeed at the cross road^, all conlributcvl 
to facilitate the cscajw of tlie fugitive. On his arrival within the gatr 
of the protecting city, he was required to submit to the jutlgmeiU (T 
elders as to the ihatli he had caused. If declared guilty of murder, lu- 
was given rq) to the nieinliers of llie family of the deceased, who, in 
satisfying their vengeance, were only niini'.ters of justice. If pie- 
noiinced inmjcetil he was ailinitted to the city, a dwelling was assignol 
him, and lanfl to cultivate for liis subsistence. If be left the precinct, he 
was exposed to the revenge of the lelafioiis of tlie dead man, but willii;'. 
the precinct lliey could not strike him without being themselves guiltv 
of murder. And not only did the legislator imjiosc these limits 
place on fafhily feuds, he also limited them as to lime. At the death 
of the higii priest, the refugees could return home without fear uf 
future molestation. 
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4. Property in land was subject to conditions, restrictions which, in 
their beneficent wisdom, must have often recalled to the Israelite the 
direct and special gift which God had given him, in employing his 
nation to chastise the corruption of the Canaanites, and giving him 
possession of their territories. Not only was the tenth part of the 
proeluce (Lev. xxvii. 26—34; Numb, xviii. 21), a sort of tax levied in 
the name of God himself as Sovereign of the Hebrew people, set 
apart for the sui)porL of the Levites, who were excliuled by law from 
all share in the possession of the land, and had only certain cities set 
apart for them with a small extent of town lands, but every seventh or 
Sabliatical year the land rested, and the natural produce without 
cultivation was sharetl with servants and strangers (Lev. x\v. l — 7). 
Tlie year of Jul)ilee too, that is the fiftieth year, or mm'e correctly, the 
Mivenlh Sal)])atical year (representing the fiftieth, including the year 
from which the calculation started, according to the usage of most 
ancient jicoide), \\as to put each family again in possession of the 
inheritance tlnit had I'een assigned to it at the lime of the coinjuest 
(Lev. XXV. <S — 17). Thus the sale of lauded iiropialy c(.)uld only be 
an assignment for the number of years whieh had to run to the next 
vv.ar (T I ubilee ; so that improvidence, prodigality, or the bad conduct 
of a father, could only tcnijiorarily injure the |)ru.spccls of his family. 
At tlie end of a fixecl term they recovered their f.nincr competence, 
and this without injury to the righls of anyone. Neither could the 
iVitiier exercise llie power uf life and death i>ver Ids thil(lren,«;\s among 
the Romans (Deut. \\i. 18 — 21). 

5. IhiL the Salibatical years and years of juldlee had yet another 
inleiil ami still higher aim — they restored liberty ti> all llel.irew slave* 
(Lev. xxv. 40). 'fhe lot of a sla\e nnumg the L-raclites was not in the 
l<'ast libe what it Avas among the most jiolishe<l of ancient Liiropean 
nations. 'Die Law of Moses jumished with dealli the inaslerwho miir- 
(liTcd his slave (IN. xxi. 20), and freed, without any indemnilv, the 
slaNc wtnindcd by his master (h'.x. \\i. 20). d'be rest of the Sabbath, 
and of the feasts, belonged to him as inueh as to the free man. “That 
thy man-servant am) thy maiil-servant, said the law, “may rest as 
well a.s thou;” am] it added lids loucldug reason, “ Kememher that 
thuu wast a servant in the land iT J\gvj»l ” (1 .>eut. v. 14, 15; xv. 15; 
xvi. 12 ; xxiv. iS, 22). Hut lids servilmle, tints lightened, and which 
Cl add only arise from punishment f>r a crime, nr for payinenl of a ilebt 
hy the laliour of a fiinily otherwise insoivmit— this servitude could nut 
in any case exist longer than six years, Ijeeause on the seventh year, by 
wldcli, it sccnis, we must umlersiaml the Saiibntical year,(l>eut. xv. 
12 — 18), the Israelite slave recovered his liherly, unless ho reliised it 
himself, in which case the .servitude was prolonged to the next Jubilee. 

It is true that foreign slaves were cxcliulcd Irom tld. benelicent 
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arrangement, the Hebrews applying to tliem the laws which were in 
force among their own nations (Ex. xii. 44 ; l.ev. xxv. 44, 46). But 
by declaring himself a proselyte — by opening his eyes to the light and 
embracing the Divine Law of Sinai, every stranger was admitted to an 
equality with the children of Israel. The slave of foreign birth, there- 
fore, found himself, by tlic mere Aict of his conversion, entitled to the 
benefit of all jirovisions inaile in favour of those Hebrews who had 
fallen to the condition of slaves. 

6. A loan by an Israelite to a foreigner might bear interest (Dcut. 
xxiii. 20), the rate of which was not limiletl by law ; the matter was, 
in fact, considered as a commercial transaction. But loans lietween 
Israelites were to be made without interest {l'!x. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 
35 — 37)» pt.‘ople leading an agricultural life, each with his own little 
property would not borrow for speculation, but from necessity. N«)W 
to wish capital to produce intere>t when, far from being productive in 
the hands of the borrower, it was itM*If coiiMuued for the wants of his 
family, would be to desire to make a living out of the property of the 
unfortunate, to traffic in his mi'>forlime. In such a casi*, interest, how- 
ever small its amount, is dotc>lalile U'^ury. flic jdedge wa^' the objeet 
of delicate and affecting regulations (Ihut. wiv. lo 13, 17) — “When 
thou (lost lend thy brother anything, thou sh.dt not go into his house to 
fetch his pledge. 'I'liou '.halt '.tand abroad, and the man to whom thou 
dost lend shall bring out the pletlge abroad to thee. And if the man 
be poor, l^iou shalt^inU sle«-j) with his j)le<lge. In any case, thou shah 
fleliver him tlie |)ledge again when tin* sun goelh down, that he mav 
sleep in his own raiment and ble^s thee ; and it sh.iW i»e righleonsiu'^. 

unto thee before the Lord thy Hod d'hou slialt not takeawidow\ 

raiment to pledge.” 

7. “d'he nn)>t perfect charity was also prescribed to the Israelite', 
towards stranger'', cirntrary to the cU''tom'. of all «)llier ancient people. 

‘ The stranger that dwelleih with you shall be unto you as juic bom 
among you,’ saitl the law, ‘and tlnui sli.dt love him as thy'-elf ; for 
ye were strangers in tiu* land of I*'.gyj>t.’ d liey had a share of I'le 
tithes, and, equally w'ith tin: widinv ami orphan, liad the right of gle.ni- 
ing ; a right formally e^taldished by law. Jewish legislation w.is 
e.ssentially partial t«> the p<.>or ; it forbade usmy, commanded alni';' 
giving, prescribed kindness even towaid' animals, and admitted the 
stranger to ^he d’einjile and sacrilices. Whalrver was abased and 
tHKlden down by the ancient world, w*is eh.'vaied by the M«»saic Law. 
Ill the society it founded, the foieigiurr was no longer an enemy ; tho 
.slave wMs rtill a man ; ami >voman, .sc.atefi honouraldy by the side of 
tlie head of the family, wa.s there treated with equal eonsuleration.” - 
Robiou. 
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Skction VII. — The Tabernacle. 

I. The law once ])romulgatcd, Moses occup!:)d himself in organising 
the external and visible worship of Jehovah, which it was necessary to 
institute as quickly as })ossil>Ie, in order to retain in the faith a people 
fond of outward pomj)s, and the more inclined, from that very love of 
ceremonies, to re]a})se into idolatry. He coimniinicated his Divine 
inspirations on li)is subject, first to Aaron anti tlie chiefs of tlic tribes, 
then to the whole nation ; he explained to them the plan of a ])ortal)le 
Temple, in which worship might for the future be performed for the 
whole nation. 

Aaron and his four sons were designated ns the ])nesl.s of this worship ; 
and the duty of icssisting them in their function.-, was as.signcd to the 
entire tribe of Levi, as a recom])ense for llie devotion they had 
manifested for the cause of Divine luiily. t )n an appeal which Muses 
made to the geneit)siiy i,>f the nation, materials inelajs, and other 
valuables neeessajy lor ! he eonslrueti«)n r)t the ral.>ernade (for so it is 
cu^lumarv to call lhi.-> portable Ti-niple), the .sae)e<l ve-,^els, etc., 

were eontributeil in abuiHlanee. Xumerons artitieers undertook the 
ta.->k, under the tlireetion of two artists, Ikvaleel, ol tl)e tribe of Judah, 
and Aholiab, of that of l)an. The work advanced rapidly, and (Ul 
the fir.st day of the .'^eeond year the Tabernacle was creeled and con- 
secrated. ^ 

2. It resembled the very handsome tent of a nomadic i:lncf, but the 
hangings were bacKcsl by a jrame-\\«»k of]*lanks to make them tinner, 
'flic cdilice \\as oblong, its h.mger sides running tU'-l and wcsi, and was 
comiHiscd ijf the Sanctuary proj)er, called Mishcan thai)ilation), and 
of a large conn sunoujiding it on all sitles. In thi.-, court, in the 
open air, was the altar of sacrifiec^, of v\tiod cv>vered with bia.m/e, on 
wiiieli the slain victims were burned, and tiic great basin ol bronze, 
mounted on a })edc>ial (.)f the .'>ame metal, in whicli tin juiests washed 
their hands and feet belore ajqnoaching the altar or entering the 
sa net nary. 

'bhc Sanctuaiy proper was divided by an embroidered veil of mag- 
nilicenl stulls into two parls--lhe Holy I'lace, and the Holy of Holies, 
d he Holy Place conlaine<l the •'acred ulensil-' ; ihe table ol shew -bread, 
made of wood and covered with gold, on winch were 4 .) laced, every 
s;d.)L)ath day, twelve loa\cs of wnlcavcncd bread olVered by the twelv^' 
tribes; the famous gulden candleslidv with seven branches; and, linally, 
the small jxirlalile altar of wood euveictl with goKJen plates, on which 
incense was burned. 'I'lie table of sbew-bread and the seven-branched 
candlestick are rejuescnteil on the arch of Tilus at Rome, aimmg the 
trophies brought from Jerusalem after the capture ot that city by the 
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Romans. There is also, in several Egyptian monuments, a represen- 
tation of a table of offerings, from which it appears that the table of 
shew-bread was copied. 

The Holy of Holies, into which the High Priest and Moses had 
alone the right to enter, and that only on certain fixed days, contained 
nothing but the “ Ark of the Covenant” — the symbol of the covenant 
made between God and His chosen peojde. Jt was of very durable 
wood covered with plates of gold, 'fhe description given in the book 
of Exodus is very obscure aiul incomj)lete, but everything seems to 
show’ that the Ark w as made on the model of the Na<js, or ])ortable 
wooden chapels, which the sanctuary of every Egyptian Temple con- 
tained, and w’hich their bas-reliefs often rejiresent. 

In the Naos, or Egyptian Arks, whose doors were always shut, w'as 
enclused the image, hidtlen from profane eyes, of the Deity, to whom 
each W’as consecrated, and w’ho w'as suppo.seil to reside tluae. In the 
Ark of tlie Mosaic 'rabernacle there was no image of that kind, for the 
Law% to avoid the danger of idolatry, forbade the reiuesentation of God 
under any vi>il)le and material figure wdialever. Moses liad ]daced 
there the two stone ta1)les of the Decalogue, as if tliey were the deed of 
the comj’»act l)elween God and the ["raelites. d'he two emldeinalical 
figures which covered the Ark w ith their extended wing>, ami which the 
l>il»le calls Cherubim, must have been, from their name, whieh means 
Vaills, and from some passages Avliieh attnl)Ute to them a liiiman taee 
and wings^related 4 * those winge<l human-headed bulls whose gigantic 
im.ages have lK‘en found at the doors of all the palaees nf Assyria. An 
additi(jnal j)roof of ilii-. fact is fiumd in the employment of the woi<l 
Kind), in very many As.-.yri.'Mi texts, to designate the-e w iiiged bulls, 
and, in an extended sense, the gateways which tiicy orii.iuu nled. 

One is often astonished at the magnifieence of the 'rabernaele, 
as it is described in the Pjook of lAodiis ; and, :i1)ove all, at tlu! 
amount of Wfuk in im-tal which had been ex(.'cut('d fm it. Such 
works caniK.jt be {•nxluci-d bv a nali«>ii of noma<lic shepherds, wander- 
ing about in tents. They require perfect ap}»aralus and fi\e<l and 
extensive egni)lisljinenls. Anti-religious critiei-m has been (juicL 
to draw occasion from this difticnlty to tax the .Sacred X'ftlnine with 
exaggeration and even with faDc-boofl, ami l<» sav that the works '(»f the 
'rabernaele should be consigne<l to the flomain of fable. Hut n<»w' these 
specious objeWions fall befi>re the progress of knowledge, and the trulli- 
filness of the Di\ ine J»ook is as tleai-fy appai enl in this as in all its 
Other statements. 

The most recent exj)lorers nf Arabia I’etnea, the Count de I.aliord, 
M. Lepsius, and M, Ecatin <lc l.aval, have fouml in the mountain 
range of Sinai, near the place where the Hebrews sojourned under the 
leading of Menses during the two years which w'erc employed in the 
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work on the Tabernacle, in a place now called Wady Mogharah, 
important co])per mines worked by the Egyptians from the time of their 
oldest dynasties ; and the ruins are still perfectly recognisable of vast 
metallurgic factories which they had established there. Inscriptions 
abound in these ruins. 

It seems, then, quite clear, that the Israelites when at Sinai, and 
wishing to manufacture the vessels rccjuired in their worship, took 
possession of the worksliops of Wady Mogharah, and very probably 
nuule the Egyptian workmen assist, under the direction of the two 
overseers named in the llilde. It was there, no doubt, that Aaron 
made the golden calf, and that with the furnaces establislunl by order 
of the IMiaraolis, and the utensils belonging to them, lle/.aleel and 

Aholiab cast the numerous golden ar.d bronze arliclcs for the furnish- 

0 

i;'.g ol the d al;ernacle. 


SlA'TIoN VI It. — SoJol’KN IN TUI-: Dl.SKRT. 

1. Will'.N the d'abernacle was dedicated, a few day.-> after the second 

l\ocluil aimi\ersiry of the E\odu'» fnmi KgyjU, ^b^se^ broke uj) the 
{.imp aiul recommenced the jouiney. lie had elioyen lor Itis guide, in 
til'.' i)art of the desert w hich remaiiu:d to be traverscjl, and which he 
did, iu.)t know peisviiially, hi> broiher-indaw Ilnbali th.e Middanite, who 
had is.joiued him at Sinai, and liad brought t{t him his wile and 
children. , ^ 

'riu; route taken was to the North, low. mis the Desert of Paran and 
the soi'tljern frontier of Palestine, ihit at the commencenu nt of the 
johrr.ev murmuis re-commeneed. 'The heat (h>r it wasaboiit the end 
(if .\ia\ ) made a number of \ieiims in that crowded mas'. ot j^eojde ; 
souu tlu' low{-^l of tile people complaineil of want of imurishnient, and 
began 10 regret tlie aiauulanee they ha<l enjoyed in Egypt. Xumeiams 
i)f quails again airiveil in the camp; the Hebrew.- Icll {Wi them 
with such avidity tlial they so<m pa.iil the |.)ena]l\ (U* llieir greetiiness 
with their !i\es. They arrived at last at Kaile"]! Harnea, iwar the 
southern extremilv oi the l)ea{l Sea, in the Deserts ol PaiMn.'" 

2. d hence Mosc's sent twelve men, one trom each iril'c, to explore 
the laiul of ('anaan, aiul to make a re\KUt on its inliabitmus, on 
the cities they occuiucil aiul on the general aspect ot the country. 
Ki*:urning after forty <lavs, they prai.-tvl the leililily o.* the land ot 
f ;maan, but repre.^cnleil the i5m(|uesi of it as an impossdiilit} , mi 

'Pile true situation {>r Kadesli Harnea has mU yet betm defmitely 
setlksl. 'The most interesting suppositii*n is that {>1 Dean Stanley, who 
coiijecturally iiloutilies it with Petra. Kadesh Harnea was piiibably 
the En Mishpat, smitten by Cheilorlaomer (Den. xiv. 7). — I R. 
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account of the strength of its inhabitants, men of gigantic stature, and 
established in well fortified towns. At this report discouragement 
seized on the people. In vain Joshua and Caleb, who had been 
among the explorers, attempted to calm the exasperation of the mob, 
and to overcome their fears by more favourable accounts. 

A general revolt threatened to overturn completely the plans of 
Moses, and the people even spoke of electing another leader, to return 
to Egypt. Moses then perceived the impossibility of carrying out his 
work with that generation so inured to slavery and incapable of heroic 
self-devotion. He severely reproached the ^leople for their mistrust of 
God, who had manifested Himself to them by so many miracles, and 
announced to them the Divine decree, which condemned all the men 
above twenty years old, except Caleb and b)shua, to die in the wilder- 
ness, and reserved the cojupurst of Canaan for the new generation. At 
the words of Moscs, the Hebrews perceived the criminality of tlu‘ir con- 
duct, and wished at once to march against the Canaanites, but the 
decree had Ivcen irrev()cal>ly ])ronounrcd. In s]ute of being forbidden 
by Moses, who refu-^eil to leave the eanpv, they attempted an attack; 
the Israelites were rei>ulsed with loss by the Canaanittrs and AmalcUiles 
who combined against them, and were enmpelh-d to resign themselves 
to a conlinuanec of their nomadic life in the dcsca t. 

The ptv^tjxinemenl for f.uty years of the entry into tlu‘ I.aml of Pro- 
mise was a 1 >ivine luniishment for the want <»f faith <»fllie Hebrews, and 
was so ord^M't'tl I)y tie vvi'^e •lispo'.al of Providence, as greatly to facili- 
tate, from a lucn'ly human point of view, (he com|ue->t of llie laml of 
Canaa)i. \ot only (li<i it bring to the figlil with tin* wailike ])eople of 
Canaan a generation lianly, trained to war, and born in llie enjoyment 
of liberty, in place t)f that which, had been Ixun and grown U)') in 
slavery, but it en-«ure(l the invasion taking pl.iee at the exact historical 
time most favr>ural>le to 'Uece>s. If the Helirews had entjaed the laml 
of Canaan two years after the l'.\*»dns, they would hav e lia<l to deal, 
not with the (.'anaanites alone, Init with the whole foree- «)f the Egypliati 
empire, at that time very strong, and m.ister of all Palestine. 

Forty years later, however, eircum'«tnnces had changefl. h'gypt was 
subject to kings who did not troubh* themselves alnjiii warlike matter^, 
and who allowetl the Uraelites and tlur < 'anaanites to liglit as thev 
would in Palestine, cojifming themselves to claiming a ))ure!y nominal 
suzerainty ovf r the country, which neither (he one mu* the other cared 
to contest. ‘ 

3 . During thirty-eight years, (lie Hebrews — sadly resigned to their 
nomadic life — traversed the Desert to which the Arabs have given the 
name of I'l d'vh, or d'yh Peni Israel twanderings of the children ol 
I.srael), going from north to south as far as K/iongeber, on the Klanilic 
Gulf, and returning thence northwanl ta Ka<lesh llarnea. They do not 
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appear to have been troubled there by attacks of any kind. This long 
space of time passed away without any incidents sufficiently remarkable 
to deserve being handed down to posterity. At least the historical docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch only relate one event of this period of any 
importance— the revolt excited by the Levite Korah, the cause of 
which is attributed to the juivileges of the priesthood given to Aaron 
and his family. We know what was the Divine punishment that 
fell on Korah and his principal accomplices. 'I'he people having 
thought this chastisement too severe, (hxl punished their murmurs by a 
pestilence whicli carried off very many victims. 

4 * At the commencement of the fortieth year after the Exodus, 
Aaron, the brother of xMoscs, died at Maseru, in Mount llor. He was 
then 123 years old, and the high priesthood was transmitted to his son 
J'deazar. '1 he entry to the Pronii.Ned Land vvas refused to him, as well 
as to Moses, by a I tivine deeree, because they had navered in their faith 
when God had commanded them to speak lu the rock in Kadcsli to 
give water to His pcojde. Mount Ilnv is on the frontier of the country 
tiieii occupied by the Edomites, ih-scendauts of Lsaii, from whom Muses 
re(|iiested a tree passage, a];pealing to the nuauory of their common 
origin, and to the visii>le marks of llu* Divine protection wiih which 
(iod had favoured the Israelites. 'Dje hgi-lalor, in fact, feeling his 
end a}»pii)aehing, wished to secure the completion of the work of his 
life, by him.self conducting the people to the left la\nk i>f the Jordan, 
where the bonleis of CMn.um were delended only that rj^er, which 
was fordable in many })laces. 

In asking a )>as'>age across Idum.ea, Moscs liad promised that the 
Hebrews should not suay from tlie highway, and that the peoj)le 
should pay even for the water lhal iheydnauk.' Tiie Ldomites refused; 
and thus the Hcbrc-ws, who were forbidiicn by God to hghl against their 
brethren, were obliged to turn away to the sinitii-east, as far as the head 
of the Elanitic Gulf, and then again to linn to the north. Attacked 
on their marcli by the Ganaanites of Arad, they were at lirst van- 
(luished, but afterwards gained a brilliant victory. I'hc Ldomites 
l*ennitlcd them to d.elile past their territories wiilioiu disturbing them. 
God also foiitade the IleineWs to attack liie Moalnles and Ammon- 
ites, descendants (»f Lot. 'They follow eil the skin td the desert as far 
as the torrent of /ared (m»w Wady Karakt, and tlien came to tlial of 
Anion, which formed the frontier of the Moabiti s, and ol flic Amoriles, 
a Canaanitish nation, d’hc l)A»ok Anion runs into the Dead Sea, 
towards tile niivldle of the eastern l>ank ol that sea; and the Inouk 
/ared also on the same side, more to the south. 
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Section IX. — Conquest of the Country East of the Jordan. 

I. A rKACKFUL cm]>as.sy w.ns tl)cn addressed Ijy Moses to Silion, king 
of the Amorites, to rexjuest a jmssage llirougli the country, again promis- 
ing not to stray from the road, and to do no damage. Sihonwas a vic- 
torious adventurer wlio, a short time l.vfore, piit'.ing himself at the head of 
the Canaanitish tril)cs which uj) to that lime h.ad been living about Juigadi 
on the west bank of tlic Dead Sea, li:i<l j>a'«sed the Jordan, and formed, 
at the expense of the Ammonite'' ami Moabites between Arnon and 
Jahbok, a kingdom, with lle''hbo!\ for its capital. He bad ravaged the 
whole country of Moab, and had even taken its capital by assault. A 
great bas-relief on lava in imitation of Egyptian work, but ruder in 
execution, which was discovcrcil by M. He Saulcy in the ruins of a 
trium|)ha] moninncnl of tlii'> juince near vXrn.m, in a place towhiehthe 
Aralcs still give the very significant name ol 'l'eH Sehilian, 1 iill of Sihon — 
has recently been l>rought to Erame by the 1 )uke de laiynes, who lias 
generously in-escnted it t^ the Mu'-einn <T the l,ou\re ; it represents the 
com]ueror piercing a ]»rostr;;le iiKinv with his lance. rulVcil np be- 
yond mcasine l>v his former '^:ccc"ts, Silion refused ilic rc'jucst of the 
Israt.'lites, assembled his and advanced to the de-iat to fight 

with tin: peegde led l)y M.-.m--,, ( '•.•ni! Icleiy i'. *n- jiiei ed, t!ic Amorites 

bad all cities dkakeii, and the'.r territorv l*c>’ame tlie prize of the 

Hebrews. 

After this tir^t vlct<(r\-, Mo-c-., Aviihou: h-sing a inoiiunl, directed the* 
forces of Israel ag.iiii't tlie Idngd.im cf Ea dian, wliich took U]i arms to 
avenge Sihon. T’hi'> kingdi.m, v. h«»-e eapit.d , were .\s!iUTotli — Kar- 
naim, ami I'.diei, liad ,d-o been fiuiid-zd at the expense of the Am- 
monites, who had been tiir-»wii b.nk furtiur east, toward" Kabbath 
Ammon (in later time. I‘!;ihidelj)!:i.i i, a?; I <.f liie -.oiiiln'm jtrovim es of 
the Arannvan "late of 1 )ani i"eii', by .\morite tribes under the h-ader- 
.■-hip of an adventurer of - i/,- pis. ligiou. 'trengtli, named 

Og. Ilewa. ilescended from th.e jieophz of the l\e;>h dm, who liad 
occu[ned jiart of rale"line beh*r-z the ajiival of the ( ‘anaanite", ami 
whom trn<lition represents as giant-. (>.: ha\ing.set himself up as the 
adversary of Kra.el, shared the fate of Silion : h<- w.m eon(jiiered ami 
killed. Ily 1ft" d.<kat the lleljieWs tonml tlicm ehc" nia"lers of the 
left bank of the Jonian, from the De.v'i Sea t<» Mount I b rinon, when' 
that river has its soiiree -tliat i", of all the count rv called by the 
Greeks in later tiim-" IVra a (the countiy lievond the river). 

2. Aflei tlie-e two vicloric", the j)eople of I "lael encamped on the 
tract that had be n taken by .Siht »n rnmi the Moabites, oppoAte Jericho, 
lialak, king of Moab, was tcnilied at their presence, ami allied himself 
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for defence against them with the chiefs of the Miclianites. Believing 
themselves, h(nvever, too weak to attack the Hebrews, the allies called 
in from the country of the Ammonites a famous diviner, named Balaam, 
to lay a curse on these redoubtable enemies, and devote them to an evil 
end. This scheme having failed of success, they invited the Hebrews 
to the sacrifices of Baal Pcor their god. 

The immoral and voluptuous worsliip of that idol seduced a great 
number of Israelites. Ziinri, tlic chief of a family of the tribe of 
Simeon, dared to pass before Moses with the daughter of a Midianitish 
prince. 'They were both slain tui ihe >.pot by I’liinelvas, son of I'lleazar 
the high priest. Moses was obliged to show llie most terrible .severity; he 
ordered the jiulge-> to punish all the guilty \\ itli deatli. A war of ex- 
termination was at once commenced against the Midianiles. Muses 
entrusted the command to I’hinchas, who with 1 2,000 men attacked 
the enemy, and made great slaugliler.* lUiiuelias did not take ])osscs- 
sioii of the Midianite tenitoiv, he euutenled himself with <levastating 
the country, and reltnued to the camp with an immense booty. 

They then took a ceuNU- of the families of Israel ; the result showed 
(3oi,730 men fit lo h>e.ir arms. Xew I'lecejits were added to the law of 
the Hebrews, and Joshua wa- d•.■'^iguate^l by (iod as the successor of 
Moses; I'Ut wllh the cummaml to cousuU the high priest Idcaicar as 
to the designs he miglit widi lo iulopt. 

3. 'rite moment for cr-''-"iiig llie river apjiroaclted. 'Tlie Inbes of 
Ueuheii and C'lad, rich in lloel,- and heriU, and 4.h:irmcs^ w ith the 
ahundance i»fpa'tnre whicii ihe e ainirv Ihey had ju^l conquered 
afforded, begged to alh)W lliem to seule there. Muses re- 

pro;'<cheil them, f.)r thus '.i»\\ing diseunrageiiKUl among the peo[>le ; 
hut these two tribe.-, ba\ing promisevl to tahe ])art in the battles fur the 
conquest of Canaan, without claiming any oilier })arl of the territory, 
the legislaloi gase Id-, cim-ent. d he Iwu tiibes Uieii established them- 


* There mav be a iloubt wh alu r I’himiu.s \\a^ in command. He 
was sent “ with the holy in-lruinenls and [e\enj llie irunqiets lo blow 
in his hand ” (Numb. \\\i. (>). 

“ Critics aie not agreed what ibe-e holy ve--els or iusirumeuts were 
which IMiinehas carried w ith him to the war. Spencer contends that the 
Urim and riuimmin are meant, while liedtles coiiji-elures iliat the Ark 
and its apjiurleiiances may be thu'. called. I .e C lei k think-, llie trumpets 
only are meaiu, and that we should render the * cZ/V;/ I 

deem this the mo-l probable opinion.*’ r.ootnRnvn, /o/’. //</>. 

It would seem, abo, that if 1‘hiiielia', h.ul been in eonmuind, Moses 
Would have been wrolli willi him (Numb. \\\i. 14b and not with the 
officers of the host. 

IMiinehas ]>o^sibly went, .as Hophni and IMiinohas did (i Sam. iv. 4), 
only in charger*' the sacred utensils, which none but a priest might 
touch. — T k. 
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selves between Arnon and Jabbok, Reuben to the south and Gad to the 
north. One-half of tlie tribe of Manasseh, sprung from Joseph, ob- 
tained the same privilege, and received for its share the territory of 
Bashan. 

4 . Finally, Moses fixed the limits of the territory which was to be 
coinpiered ; he charged Josliiia, Eleazar, and the chiefs of the ten 
tribes, to watch over the partition of the lands which were to be 
assigned by lot. He directed that forty-eight cities in various districts 
should be assigned to the Eevites, of whicli six should, at the same 
time, .serve as an asyliiin for those who had accidently slain a man. 

After having thus regulated in advance the work of the conrpiest, he 
felt the necessity of recalling to the new generation the miraculous 
preservation of the IIel)rews in the <lesert, and nil lliat he himself had 
done to lay the foumlation for the well-being of his |K*opIe in ages to 
come. He addressed to the Israelites a series of discourses, in which 
he recalled the jirincipal jinints of his legislation, with si)me modihen- 
tions and alterations which time had rendered neta-ssary. He exhorted 
the Hebrews to |>iety and virtue, foretelling tt) tlu in tlie misfortunes 
which neglect of the Hiviiu? Law would entail on them, d'he document 
containing the law was eonsigne<l to the I’riesis, with directions 
to read it to the peojile e\erv seventli ye.ir at the feast of 'l'al)er- 
nacles (Dent. xxxi. lol. 

After having givim his warnings afresh in a sublime song, wliieb the 
Hi'brews r ere to l^ani )iy lu-arl, Moses maalled Io-.1i!ki in power. He 
then gave his i>cnc(ii(. tion lo the tribes of Isra.el, .\inl rctii i-d to M<,)unl 
Nebo, wlieiiee be cast bis c^e- over tlie i«uiMlrv niiich his |'.eoj)l(‘ Wiic 
lo coiujiier. 1 fc 'lii.d oil that in* inni.dn, at the a;;*.- of IJO ytMis ; nixl 
“no man,” says Seriphiro, “kn*)ueih *>1 his >epiilcliie imto this da\.” 


CII Al'I'ER H. 

KSTABL/SI/MEXr OF TH F /SRAFJ.FFFS IX THE 
FKOM/SFI) L I XI). rUF Ji DOES. 

Chief Authoritit'< : -'The IChl,\ of y,>Aiiui tnni /. Tool' 

of Sanniil ;eallt,<l in the Sejttuagint and X'ulgale L Took (y’A7//g.*). — 
Josephus, A Hooks \'. and \’I, 

'The moilent writers meiitioueil at the i\\^i)i}iiir.^ oj Chapter /. 

St:CTlOX 1. — Co.Ngiiri-.ST ok MIK L.V.ND ok (.'.ANAA.N— JosillfA. 

j. WifF.N' the thirty days of mourning, by which the Israelites showed 
their sorrow for the death of Mo.'.es, had exj>ired — precisely forty yeitrs 
after their going out of I'-gypt - Jo.shua at the head of the iwcbc 
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tribes crossed the Jordan, whose waters opened of their own accord for 
their passage, and atUicked Jericho, the walls of which, to follow the 
expressions of the Bible, fell down at the sound of the trumpets of 
Israel. The inhabitants of Ai (a city situated to the eastward, and 
near Bethel), drawn into an ambuscade, soon succ:uml>ed in their turn. 
Immediately after this double success, which gave them the keys of 
Canaan and proved tlieir moral superiority, the Hebrews advanced to 
the heart of the country, to Shechem, wliich they seem to have carried 
without a blow. Joshua built on Mount JObal, as a monument of the 
conquest, a great altar, on whidi was engraven a summary of the law 
of Moses.* 

In the meanwhile, the kings of the different Canaanite tribes began 
to recover from the stu))or into which they had at first been thrown by 
the invasion. A general coalition was fornietl against the Hebrews. 
'I'hc Hitlites of the soutli (for there were (»thers much more powerful in 
tile valley of iheOroiites and at the foot of Mount Amanus, who re- 
mained iudiffereul to the evenls in Valesline), the Jebusites, the Amor- 
ites of this side Jordan, who iuhal.>iled the mountains, the Canaan- 
ites ])ro])erly so called, who lived on the plains bordering the sea and 
the river, combined together to give them battle. 

2. 'I he Hiviles of (jibeon having made n separate pi'ace r>n vei'y ad- 
vanlage(»us terms with the Israelites, Adoiii/edek, king of Jehus 
(wliieli was afterward- Jerusalemi, called to him the peojile of 
llel)n>n, Jannuili, Laehish. and I'.gliMi ; and the-':*fise Tirttion-, the 

* 'The 5 .liali'gv di-plaved in the inva'-ion of Canaan by the Israelites 
innier jodiii;'. con-i^iering it only as an ordinam* Ui-n>rical event - is 
w<»rth ncuiee. Had l-r.iel aiKanced on Bale-tine from the south, how- 
ever victorious llie\ might have bciii. they would only have driven 
l)erore them an ever-inereasing mas- of enemies, who alter eadi repulse 
woul'l gain n'inlorci nient-, and couhl fall IvacU on fortifications and 
an unlouelu'd countrv, more an«l more dilticult at each -tep. 'file 
Cananniles, if diMeated on the heiglil.s of llehron, would have held in 
siiece— ion those of |enisalem and of Mount Cphraim; and it i- unlikely 
tliat the invaders would ever ha\e readied tlie district of Cillioa and 
Tabor, or the Sea of 'rii>crias. In all jirijbability l-rael would have 
been compelled to turn oil to the low country llie land ol the Philis- 
tines -and willi tlie Camuinites on the \antage giound of llie mountains 
of Judah and Mphraim, the nation w«»uld in ii- inlanc*)* have been 
trodden down by the tnarch the Egyptian and As-yriaii armies, 
who-e mjllilary n-ad this was. 

By crossing Jordan, destroying Jencho, oeciqn ing (he heiglus by a 
niglit inardi, and delivering the crushing Mow of the battle t>l Belh- 
horon, Joshua executed tlie favourite maii'euvio ot the greatest ca]>taius 
by sea and land, down to the tlays of Nels<tn and Napoleon ; he broke 
through and def ated the centre of tfie enemy’s liiu-, and then stood in 
a position to strike witli hts whole force successively right and left. — T r. 
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strongest in the southern part of the country, attacked the Gibconites, 
who appealed for help to Joshua. He pushed on.and gained a brilliant 
victory, in which he annihilated the enemy’s army. It is on the occasion 
of this victory that the Bible, quoting as it distinctly says a song from 
a collection of ancient poetry, the Book of Jasher, uses the poetical 
expression of the sun standing still to give Israel time to destroy the 
Canaanites.* The five kings made prisoners at the battle of Beth- 
horon were hanged. Immediately after the battle, the Hebrews took 
by storm the cities of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, legion, Hebron, 
andDebir, whose inhabitants they extern! inatetl ; anti thus the south of 
Palestine was sul jccted to their ]!ower. 

3. But a second and still more formidable coalition was formed, com- 
prising the Can.aanites of the cast and west, and all the tribes (T the 
North, Hittites, Berizzites, and Hivites, from the foot of Mount 
Hcrnion. It was untler the direction of the most ])OweiTul prince of 
that part of the country, Jabin, King of ITazor. But Hod had resolved 
to punisli the crimes of the Cnnaanite nation. Joshua was once again 
victorious in a Ijattle delivered on the banks of the Bake Sam(jchonitis 
(Merom), and pursued the enemy tt) the neighbourhood of Sidon, then 
the chief of the rinenician cities of the coast. The King Hazor fell 
into the hands of the Israelites, and wa^ put to «leath, an<l a great 
number of the cities of the ninth were taken. An attack directed 
against the Anakim of the southern extremity <>f the I’romi-ed Land 
was altei'^Jed wit^j. equal success. At last, after six or seven yeais 
of fierce battles, in which thivly-ouc of ‘the principal (dinaanile cities 
were destroyed, I’alestinc was almost coinj)letely in tlie ])!>\\'i.r of liie 
Hebrews, from Baal Gad, at the loot of llermon, ter the inouutaiiis 
which join those of Seir, that i<, U} the Land of Ldom. 

* The miracles uhieh aecompanierl the entry of the Lr.iehics into 
Palestine seem such ns nught have been ]noduced by voU anic agem v. 

'The bed of tire Jordan was left dry for more tlian tbiity miIi->. 

The uaters ., . . stof^l and rose up ii|>on an heap ver\- far fium tin* i if\' 
Adam, tliat is l^eside Xaretan ” / [o'.}], iii. ib). “ ddie e.\j>resdon ‘ 

/r hesidt Zarcian ^^ says Dr. Idghtfoot, “istol-e mideiNtooil of the 
waters, not of Adam.” That city is said to ha\e been twelve iniKs 
from Zarvtan. 

Tlie fail of the walls of Jericho may most obviously have been caU'cd 
by an earthouakc. 

Tlie stones which fell on the defente<i Amorites, were volcanic not 
ordinary Irailsloiies ; and the 'Jalmiidisls believed that they were ^li.'l 
to be seen. 'I'he passages are rpioted at length in Dr. Liglittoot's 
Jhme IldtraictF^ etc. Lonflon, 

If it be admitted that these events were brought about by ageneic'' in 
the ordinary course of nature, they are not in any w.ay h>s niij aeulon^. ns 
they occurred at the exact lime when required, to help the elmsen people, 
and even, in two instances, were promised to them beforehand. — I k. 
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4. Nevertheless the Canaanites were able to maintain themselves in 
very many places, and particularly in a j^reat number of fortified towns. 
Joshua, already very aged, was convinced that the work of the conquest 
could not l)e at once accomplished, and that he might consider his 
mission as terminated. Instead of making fresh attempts which would 
have required great efforts, he preferred to consolidate his coiuiuests 
and organise the internal affairs of the llel)rews, leaving to each 
tribe the task of reducing the remaining cities which were to belong 
to them. 

It was then that the two tribes who had obtained lands in Peraea, 
returned to occupy them, and that the soil conquered on this side 
Jordan was parted among the others by twenty-one commissioners. In 
tlie south-east there remained independent, Gaza, Gath, Ashdod, 
Ascalon, and I'.kron ; that is, the five cities whicli soon after came into 
the possession of the Philistines,* but which w ere at first, even at the 
time of the comtuest, a refuge for the Anakiin, driven from their 
moimtains. 'I'he jebusiles retained JerU'-nlein in the territory wliich 
the tribe of Judah received, from llie desert of I'aran and llie frontiers of 
Edom, tile Dead Sea and theinoiilh of the Jordan, to the Mediterranean 
near I'ikron. Of the Canaanites a large miin])er siill remained in the 
domains of hqdiraim, ami in lands whicli the half-tribes of Manasseh 
obtained on this side Jordan. 

'I'he country which was thus given to the descendants of Jose]di was 
from the J«ntlan near Jericho, ttj llie sea ne.ir ( ia/a. I'he land of h^jihraiin 
extended norlhwards, l>ul was south of tlie porli«tn or‘.Mana'"'A. iiigher 
up was A -her; to the east, ls>.athar, in wliose tenilorv wert* some 
])]ols given to Manasseli, among-^l others, Mi-giddo. /ebulon was 
established to the north of Issachar, between tlie part occuj'ied by the 
tribe of Asher and tlie territt>ry of Napblali, but a little more to the 
castwanl. Na])hlali folhnvcd the Jordan from its source to the Lake of 
Geniiesarel, ami occupic-d the eastern bank of the lake il-^elt. Simeon 
obtained some cities at lirst destined for Judah, ami i>ccupied the 
extreme soiitli-easl of the Israelite leiriiory on the frontier of the Philis- 


* 'fhe Phili^liius are inentionol in Gen. .\\i. V. in Abraham s tune; 
in Gen. xxvi., in Isaac's lime ; at the time ot the l.xodus, h\. \ai. 17, 
and in Josluia xiii. 5. 

The Author regards the mention inThesc texts rather as ijoographical 
expressions, defining the territoi^' l>y what allerwards became its l>est 
known name, ami considers that the ^latcnienl in the text i^ ]n-oved by 
the fact, that when Moses (Dcut. \ii. ll ami Joshua tjosli. iii. lo) 
spoke to the Hebrews of the nations whom they were to light against, 
the Philistines were not mentioned ; and that the first ani\al ot the 
Philistines on .the coast of Palestine is conclusively ]>rt>ved lo have 
occurred in the icigii of the Egyptian king, Ramses 111 . — Tr. 
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tines, and had on the north the tribe of Dan. As we have already said, 
the tribe of Levi had no share of the territory, but only certain isolated 
cities in the midst of various other tribes. The Tabernacle and the Ark 
of the Covenant, the central point of religious worship and of the nation 
itself, were established at Shiloh, a town of the territory assigned to 
Ephraim, to which tribe Joshua belongetl. 

5. Believing himself near death, Joshua assembled the people at 
Shechem, and, in a discourse which the Bible has preserved, recalled to 
them all the benefits wliich Jehovah had conferred on the Hebrews. 
He exhorted the Israelites to the faithful observance of the laws of 
Moses, and to the continuance of war w'ith the Canaanites, predicting 
great misfortunes for them, if they abandoned the worship of the true 
God, and if they mixed themselves with the heathen, who were still 
very numerous in tlie country. 'I'lie Hebrews promised to obey, and 
again renewed their covenant with Jehovah. Joshua prepared a record 
of it, which was written in the book of Moses ; moreover, he set U|fin 
the place of the assembly a monumental stone, to serve as a w itness 
against the peo|)le, if they reiumnced their God. 

Soon after Joshua died at the age of no years, 65 years after leaving 
Egypt. He was buried in the inherit.ance .at 'riinnath Serah, which the 
people had assigiu'd to him in recognition of his services, where a 
French traveller, M. N'ictor GueVin, has recently discovered his tomb, 
a vast excavation in the rock. He had been for Iwenty-fivc years the 
supreme chief of the people of Israel. 'The High Triest, ICleazar, 
followed 1[iim fpiiekly to the lom!>, and was buried on a hill wdiicli 
belonged to his son Phinchas, in the mountains of Ej)hraiiii. 'I'his w\as 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century before the Christian era, 
which is all that can be said in tlie a])sence of precise chronological 
statements. All the very positive dates which up to this time have been 
attempted to be e^^lablidied for the ExckIus, the passage of the Jordan, 
and the death of Joshua, are purely hypothetical and destitute of any 
real value, to which no wise historian w ill commit himself without some 
fixed and solid basis fur cliruiiolugical calculation. 


Section II.— Pf:rtod of Refosk— First Servitude— 
CoMMENCEME.NT OK THE JUDGES. 

• 

I. While the elders lived, wdio hade been contemporaries of Joshua, 
and who had assisted in the conquest, the Hebrews maintained their 
respect for the law and for the worship of Jehovah. In conformity 
with the last injunctions of Joshua, .some of the tribes recommenced 
hostilities, either to make new con(|uesis, or to re-cun(jiier cities cap- 
tured at the first invasion, but which the Canaanites had been able 
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again to occupy. Thus the tribes of Judah and. Simeon attacked some 
Canaanite colonies near Bezek, a city whose precise position is unknown, 
but which must be between Jerusalem and the Jordan. Ten thousand 
Canaanites were defeated near that city, whose king, Adonibezek, had 
his thumbs and great toes cut off, a punishment which by his own 
account he had inflicted on seventy kings. 

Jerusalem, it is true, they could not take from the Jebusites, but all 
the rest of the mountains of Judah were cleared of enemies, and they 
even possessed themselves for a time of the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, and 
Kkron. Bethel fell by trea.son into the hands of the Kphraimites. 
Nevertheless, the tribes wanted either the strength or the energy to 
expel completely or to exterminate the Canaanites, as Moses had com- 
manded. Joshua had committed a great fault in not naming his 
successor ; the want of a head, the absence of union and concert in their 
operations, paralysed the forces of the Hebrews. It was especially the 
northern tril)es, those of Dan, Manasseh, Ephraim, Asher, Zebulon, 
and Najditali, that could not lake all the cities which had been assigned 
to them, or were obbge<l to content themselves with im])osing tribute 
on the Canaanites, permitting them still to live in the mkEt of Israel. 
In general the coast cities successfully repulsed the efforts of the 
Israelites, and remained in the hands of their ancient possessors. This 
is the reason why the campaigns of the last great warrior king of Egypt, 
Rainses 111., campaigns which took place at this time and touched only 
the sea coast of I’alestine, have no place in the hist<;y*y of tljg Hebrews. 
In tile lCgy|)tian inscriptions which give accounts of these wars, there 
is no reference to the children of Israel, and at the same time the Book 
of Judges makes no mention of the passage ol the Egyptian armies. 

2 . A messenger of the Divine will came to announce to the Hebrews 
the fatal coiisetiueiices of their weakness (Judg. ii. i). d'he people 
admitted the truth of all that was said by the man of God, but they 
could only answer the appeal by their tears. The Canaanites became 
more and more dangerous by their material force, which was not yet 
broken, still more by their religious worshij) sti seductive to the senses, 
and also by their corrupt manners, d'ho ohl men w ho had surrounded 
Joshua died off one liyone; from the good old days of warlike spirit and 
religious enthusiasm there only survived the High Priest, Phinehas, 
whose aged arm could no longer avenge, as once it did, insults to 
the laws and name of Jehovah, and who was not capable of maintaining 
the political ami religious unity of the tribes, and of preserving them 
from anarchy. 

Idolatry and the corruption of manners increased from day to day ; 
with no head and no common centre, the tribes became estranged from 
one another, and their mutual indifference threatened to grow' into 
hostility. Two events recounted in the Book of Judges, and which we 
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must refer to the epoch following the death of Joshua and his com- 
panions, show how far, after so short a time, the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of Moses and his successor had failed of realisation. The one is 
that of the Levite, whom the people of the tribe of Dan took with them 
when they captured from the Canaanites the city of Laish, and called it 
Dan, and m Iio, representing Jehovah by an idol, in defiance of the first 
and most essential of the precepts of the decalogue, instituted in that 
city a religious worship to rival that of the Tabernacle at Shiloh. The 
other is the massacre of the tribe of llenjamin by the other confederate 
tribes, to avenge the outrage committed on the wife of a Ixvite of 
Mount Ephraim ; the details of this last event present a miserable 
picture of the barbarous manners of the perio<l. 'file infamous conduct 
of the inhabitants of Gibeah ; the corjise of the Eevite’s wife cut in 
pieces, and sent to all the tribes tt) provnke them to the w'ar ; the 
slaughter of the Henjamites, wherein the innocent were cunfoundetl with 
the guilty ; and, finally, the exjiedilion against Jabesh Gilead, and the 
massacre of its inhaliitants, who had remained <|uiet during these events, 
in order to give their daughters to the survi\ors of the Irilie of benjamin, 
and thus enable the tribe toreeuver itsi.lf— these all are actions unworthy 
of an organise*! c<jnnnunity living under a regular government and 
civilised laws. 

“In those days,” says the book of Jiulges (xxi. 25), after having ’ 
related those two horrible incidents, “there was m) king in Israel; 
every man did that which was right in his «>un e)es all united politi- 
cal life had in fact ceased with the life <if Joshua ; no central authority 
any longer existed, 'fhe Israelites liad no other gftvernnieiU than the 
separate tribal authorities, 'fhe Irilu* was di\i<led into houses, the 
house into families, each comprising many individuals ; each one of 
these divisions had its own chiefs, princes of tribes, of luniscs, (jf 
families, but it wouM have lieen vain to seek for any national insti- 
tution besides the sacerdotal l>o<ly, ami this had no real and political 
power. Under such a system the bomls of iialionality must soon 
have relaxed, and the tribes become estrange<l fnnn each other. I'wo 
things only cam Id and would liave j)reserved the unity of the people; 
first, the unity of belief and worshij), wliieli bniiigl)! all the tribes round 
the 'ral>ernaele of .Shiloli ; scc(mdly, the danger of division when sur- 
rounded on all sides by b«)stile nations, but these purely moral bonds 
were not sufficiently strong for a ])eii))le like the Hebrews, aiul W'C sliall 
soon .see how sliglit was the power they preserved. 

3. Enjoying the sweets of peace, the Hebrews allied themselves with 
the Canaanites, and neglected! imme ami m<»re the nalioiial sanctuary 
at Shiloh, and soon they did not fear < ven t«j give tliemselves over 
to the worship of baal, Ashtaroth, and all the blnenieian divinities. 
That patriotic feeling, which should always have been .strengthened by 
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religious unity and the solemn assemblies ot the Mosaic feasts, became 
weaker every day, aijd soon the tribes, isolated and without a head, 
were attacked either by neighbouring nations, or by the enemies whom 
they had the imprudence to tolerate in the interior of the country, and 
who began to recover themselves and to gain strength. From time to 
time, it is true, an energetic man put himself at the head of certain 
tribes, or even of the entire nation, to revive the national spirit and 
throw off the foreign yoke ; but he had not always the power nor 
even the will to revive religious feeling and the love of the Mosaic 
in.stitiili(ms, and after his death the people fell ])ack again into anarchy. 

During many centuries there were continual vicissitudes of reverses 
ami prosperity, of anarchy and absolute government ; but the institu- 
tions given to Israel at Sinai were no longer thought of. This j^eriod 
is usually termed Uiat of the “Judges,” a word intended as a translation 
of the Hebrew title given to those temporary liberators who became 
by their exploits the first magistrates of the nation, or more frecpiently 
of a j)art only of the nation, lint the word is very ill chosen, for it in 
no way gives an exact idea of the functions and ])owers of the men to 
whom it is applicfl. It would be much belter to employ here the Hebrew 
word itself, and to name the so-called judges (whoso authority was in 
no way judicial), the Suffetes of Israel ; for this name, Suffete, is set 
a])art in Roman history as (he designation of the first magistrates of the 
(.’arthaginian Ivepiiblic, wdiose title was the same and their powers similar 
lo those of these magistrates of Israel. For our jxiiT this isr the desig- 
nation to which we shall give the jireference. 

4. It was in the lifetime of the very generation which followed the 
conquest that we nnisl ])l.icc the first servitude of Israel, a ]ninishmen‘i 
inflicted on them on account of the a<lo[)tk)n by the majority of the 
peo])le of the worsliip of the f’anaanitish divinities. A king of Western 
]Meso])Olamia, named (.'hushan Rishalhaim,* at that time cxtciuled his 
dominions from the wi'st of the Euphrates to the frontiers of the land 
of Carnian. In the state in which the Hebrews then were they could 
not defeml their indojw'mlence, and became Irilmtary to Chiishan, who 
op])resse<l them for eight years. Moved by their prayers, the Lord 
raised up as a deliverer, Otlmiel, nephew of Calel), u ho, by the defeat 
of the strangers, gave his countrymen liberty, which they enjoyetl forty 
years. 

This was the commencement of the alternations of servitude and 


* Sir H. Rawlinson is dispose<l to conjecture that Cnsban-risb-alhaim 
— a name which has been a complete pn/zle lo etymologists — is a 
eornipt reading of the name of an .Assyrian kings which Sir H. Rawlin- 
son reads Asslnir-ris-ilim (Assluir is the beau of the gods), and M. 
Lenomiant, Assliur-rish-ishi (As.sliur lifts up his head). — Tr. 
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deliverance which answered, during the whole period of the Judges, or 
Suflfetes, to the alteniations of infidelity and retur^ towards God. But 
we should fall into a great historical error, and into inextricable diffi- 
culties, if we were to believe that the years of servitude and independence 
extended always to all the people of Israel. That is a point long since 
cleared up j and if there are still difficulties left for science, it^ is only 
when she attempts to determine exactly the geographical limits of each 
of these invasions and their relative dates. As for that of Chushan, I 
see no motive to limit it, as some critics ilo, to the countries east ot 
Jordan, to which this king would first have come. Besides that, it will 
not in any way embarrass the chronology to enter these eight years ol 
servitude and forty of re[JOse in the general liistory of the Jews ; it is 
not likely that a people, whose mission was to punish the adhesion ol 
the tribes of Israel to lffi<eniciaii rites, would have failecl to invade 
Western Palestine, whence no doubt this worship spread to the 
eastern tribes. 

5. It is, however, impossible to give a complete historical and, above 
all, chronological description of the epoch of tlic Judges, or Suffetes. 
The Book of Judges, which is our oidy autluirity fur this pcrioil, is not 
properly an historical bt)ok. lu'erything in it is told in a discursive 
style, and the events are not ])laceil in their ]Wu]>er order of succession’; 
file author w’as far from being tie<l to an invarial»le order of time. It 
is, in fact, a collection of detached traditions of ilie rejmblican period, 
collected, |«rababljF^ from ancient poems and {Popular legends, which 
celebrated the glory of the heroes of the age. 'I'liis collection, which 
dates from the first days of the kingdom, appears to have been intended 
above all to encourage the new goveninuMit to finish the work com- 
menced by Joshua, and It) exhibit to the peoj)le the advantages of an 
hereditary monarchy. For this purpose it was suffieienl to show by a 
scries of examples bow great had been the disorders from wliich the 
Hebrews suffered before the fnindalion of the kingdom ; what a series 
of misfortunes had been occasioned by the forbearance of the Israelites 
towards the Canaanites, and how even the temjiorary jiowcr of one 
person had invariably rescued them fr()m total ruin. 

There was, therefore, no intention to state in exact chronological 
order the events and the perio<l of the sujiremacy of each Suffetc. 
Scholars who have attempted tliis, have given themselves infinite 
trouble without adequate result. Not only do the First Book of Samuel, 
and the First Book of Kings give two absolutely different computations 
for the duration of the pericxl of the Judges, but the historian Josephu.s, 
the faithful reporter of the traditions of the Synagogue, has as many as 
three different ways of reckoning the .same interval of time. 

And now that the progress of knowledge in the domain of history 
allows us to cheri.sh the hope of being able soon to determine with 
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certainty, by synchronism wit\i the annals of Egypt, the precise date ot 
the Exodus, we are compelled to recognise the necessity of reducing 
the time which elapsed from the going out of Egypt to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy in Israel very much more than do any of the 
calculations hitherto proposed. 

Section III. — Eiiud, Shamgar, Derorait, Gideon, Jkpiithaii, 

1. Forty years after the first servitude, the invasion of Eglon, king 
of the Moabites, took place, who, united with the Ammonites and 
Amalekites, imposed his yoke on the unfaithful Israelites. It is evident 
that this great coalition did not confine itself to invading the territory 
of the eastern tribes, neighbours of the Ammonites, 'fhe country of 
Moab was to the south'east of the Dead Sea, and it was from the south 
that the Amalekites could most easily reach the Promised Eand. These 
nations must, conscijuenlly, have attacked the tribe of Judah; and, 
moreover, the circumstance.s of the insurrection show that the enemy 
was established even in the heart of the country. In fact, Ehud, son 
of Gera, of the tribe of Benjamin, having, while ])resenting the tribute 
of his district, killed legion, called the people to arms, occupied the 
fords of Jordan, which formed the most direct road of communica- 
tion between Central I'alestine and the territory of Moab, and killed 
io,cxx) Moabite soldiers who attempted to regain their country. But 
we must not apply to the whole of Palestine the tv.«nty-fijiir years of 
repose which were obtained by this exploit. 

2. Ill fact, it is after this .success of the Israelites that Scri])ture 
mentions the resistance opposed to the Philistines in the south by 
Shamgar, son of Anath, at the head of a body of labourers, armed only 
with agricultural im])lements. About the same time, too, it tells us of 
a new servitude, which also must apply to a portion only of the country. 
The Canaanites of tlie north, formerly con([uered by Joshua, had again 
become very strong, and had retaken tlie greater part of the country 
conipiered by the Hebrews. As in the time of Joshua, they had at 
their head a king, named Jabin, who resuied at Hazor, their ])rincipal 
city, the gigantic ramparts of which were some years since discovered 
by M. de Saulcy.* With 900 war-chariots and a numerous army, 
he oppressed the northern tribes, on whom he imposed his yoke for 
twenty years. His troops were commanded by iSisera, w^io had his 
head-(juarters in a city, calletl Ilarosheth of the Gentiles. 

Barak, son of Ahinoam, was called to arms by the Prophetess De- 
borah, who then administered justice and taught the precepts of the law 
to the iieople of her neighbourhood under a palm-grove, between Rainah 
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and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim. He marched against the enemy, 
accompanied by the Pro])hetcss, and completely defeated Sisera, who 
was assassinated during his flight by Jael, wife of a descendant of the 
brother-in-law of Moses, ^'he famous song of Deborah and Barak, 
which the Bible lias preserv’cd, was composed in celebration of this 
victory. The Hebrews then took the city of Harosheth, and next 
that of Razor, and killed Jabin, the king. The Bible says distinctly 
that it was only with the forces of Naphtali and Zebiilon, with but 
10,000 combatants, that Barak took the initiative in the war, and 
gained the battle of the River Kishon. 

It follows, from the famous song of Deborah, that the Hebrew 
general receivcil afterwards the helji of Benjamin, of the triiie of 
Issacliar, and of JOphraim. Reuben was divided ; one part of its chiefs 
refusing to take jiart in the war.^ The tribes of Judah and Simeon, far 
away to the south, were quite beyond these events. The land of Gilead, 
beyond Jordan, remained unmoved, and the maritime tribes of Dan and 
Asher, quite close to the theatre of war, did not leave their peaceful 
occupations. This is one of the most .striking examples of the divisions 
and of the timidity and a])athy among the tribes, which, resulting from 
the relaxation of the common faith, were more than once fatal to the 
Hebrews. God often makes use of our vices themselves as instruments 
of punishment. 

3. Forty years of peace folloAved this struggle, but only for the tribes 
who had l^Keii in^ie hght ; for the sins of the rest of Israi:! brought on 
them another scourge, and they were given over for seven years to the 
tyranny of the Midianites. The Amalekites and Berlouin tribes of the 
East joined tlu‘>e |)eople to make continual incursions into Balestinc, 
overrunning the country from east to west, even to the neighbourhood 
of Gaza ; they encanqied there with their cattle and their numer- 
ous camels ; they carried off the beasts of the Hebrews ; and, like 
clouds of locusts, they lavagerl the country, destroyed the croj)s, and 
caused famine. The Israelites were ol.diged to put their cattle and 
the produce of their lands, for safety, into caves of the earth and into 
fortified cities. The ])eo])le then were humbled, and implored the 
assistance of f)od ; and Gfxl, by the voice of an angel, api^ealed to the 
faith and courage of Gideon, son of Joash, of the tribe of Maiiasseh. 
He gave the signal of insurrection against tlie invaders, by overturning 
the altar winch had been erected to Baal in his village. At the first 
news of this movement, the Midianitc*s and their allies took the field. 
Gideon, calling t(j him the tribes of Manasseh, Asher, Zcbulon, and 
Naphtali, who had felt the devastation less than the others, and who, 
consequently, were more in a state to make war, prepared for the fight. 

But God did not will that His peo])le should attribute the victory 
to the number of combatants. By His command, Gideon put aside 300 
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men only ; the rest were kept in the rear as an army of reserve. The 
300 chosen men, divided into three bcnlies, surprised by night the camp 
of the Midianites ; they were armed with trumpets, and with torches 
enclosed in pitchers which they broke, crying out, “ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.” The enemy, seized with panic, and seeing an 
Israelite in everyone they met, turned their swords against each other. 
The men of Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseli pursued them ; the 
Eplnaimites occu])ied the bank of Jordan ; Ciideon pursued to the river 
those who had escaped, and the hostile army was exterminated. This 
was undoubtedly one of tlie most complete and decisive victories 
wliich the Hebrews ever gained ; for, from this day forward, history 
makes no more mention of the Midianites. ICxcesses, showing how 
barbarous the manners of the Israelites still were, sullied this success. 
Gideon, with his owm hand, killed the two caj)tive chiefs of the enemy. 
He also put to (leath by torture the elders of the two towns of Succoth 
and I’enuel, wdio, fearing the vengeance of the Midianites, had refused 
provisions to his troops. 

4. Gideon refused the royalty Avhich a part of the Israelites offered 
him. but he ruled for a long time over the tribes who liad follow'ed him 
to war. The Jhjok of Judges says forty years ; but this expression, 
which is found on every page, must not be taken literally, and has been 
proved merely to indicate an indeterminate space of time, corresponding 
ap])roximately to the duration of a generation. Fidelity to the Divine 
law', already much shaken under the government of GuTeon, ^10 thought , 
to honour Jehovah by setting up an idol* to Him in h’is nati\e place, dis- 
appeared altogether after his death, and I>aal was worshipped by the 
j)eojde of God. Gne of the sons of the conqueror of the Midianites, 
Abimelcch, supported by the inhabitants of Shechem, recruited a band 
of outlaw s, wdth w'hom he killed nearly all his brothers, and formed for 
himself a small kingdom in the countiy of Shechem, wdneh he retained 
three years, and then ]K*rished in civil war wdiile besieging the city of 
Thebez. A piece of a millstone, throwm by a woman's hand, struck 
him on the head and killed him. Tola, his cousin, wms recognised 
Suffete of Israel during tw'^enty-thrcc years, and after him, Jair, the 
Gileadite, during tw’cnty-tw’o years. We know no particulars of their 
government ; but Scripture tells us that Israel, having given themselves 
over to the worship of the idols of Sidon, of Moah, of Amnion, and of 
the riiilislines, God again gavetjiem into the hand of their enemies. 

The Ammonites invaded the territory of the tribes of Tera'a, and 
kept them under their authority for eighteen years. Thence, crossing 
the Jordan, they made occasional incursicuis into the land of Judah, 
benjamin, and Ephraim. The supplications of the suftcrers were at 
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last heard by the Lord, who was willing to help His people, and the war 
commenced. The inhabitants of Gilead, which was the capital of Persea, 
having no man among them capable of conducting warlike opera- 
tions, addressed themselves to the chief of a band in the neighbourhood, 
named Jephthah. The position of a highway robber was not then 
more degrading in the eyes of the Hebrews than it is now-a-days in the 
opinion of the Arabs. He was recognised as general, and the negotia- 
tions which he attempted to open having failed, he gained great 
advantages over the Ammonites, and delivered the country. It was 
then that Jephthah, in fulfilment of his culpable anti rash vow, sacrificed 
his own daughter. He had sworn to offer as a burnt offering, if he 
returned as concpieror, the first living being which he should meet 
at the door of his house. It was his only daughter who came to meet 
him with “ timbrels and dances.” Jephthah felt himself bound by his 
vow, and his daughter made no resistance. This was an impious 
sacrifice, and distinctly opposed to the law of Moses, which permitted 
the sacrifice only of certain animals, and utterly interdicted luunan .sacri- 
fices.* But such horrible immolations were common among the pagan 
populations who surrounded the Israelites, and the precepts of the law 
had fallen into complete oblivion. 

The l^phraimites, who had not taken part in the war, ashamed 
of their conduct, laid the blame on Jephthah ; they reproached him 
■with not having called them to the battle. The quarrel became serious ; 
they carne4^» blom> about it with the inhabitants of Gilead, who made 
great slaughter among them. The (jileadites, having occupied the 
Fords of Jordan during several days, slew all the Kphraimites who 
attempted to cross in order to regain their own countiy, and whom they 
recognised by certain peculiarities in j)roiiunciation. After six years of 
a stormy administration, Jephthah died, and was succeedcfl by Ibzan 
of Bethlehem, Lion of the tribe of Zebuhm ; and lastly, Abdon of 
Pirathon, in Ephraim, whose governments cinl)raced a space of about 
twenty-five years. Jiut not one of these Suffetes extended his authority 
beyond the tribes of the north and of Penea.' Whilst they were govern- 
ing those, other events, much more serious and more important, were 
passing among the tribes of the south and west. 

* That Jephthah really offered up his daughter as a burnt offering 
has been clovbted, and from the tenor of the narrative itself, Jephlhah’s 
vow may Ijc read as in the margin of yiir Bible, “ Whatsoever coineth 
forth ... to meet me . . . shall surely ])e the Ijonl’s, or I will offer it 
up for a burnt offering ” (Judg. xi. 31). 

The opinion of the Author that the sacrifice was consummated, is 
that of Josephus, of the Chaldee Paraphrast, who adds that if Jephthah 
had consulted the High Priest, his daughter might have been redeemed 
for a sum of money, and also of most of the fathers, some of whom 
even praise him for fulfilling his vow. — T k. 
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Section IV. — Eli and Samuel. 

I, We must now look at a long and fierce contest which commenced 
in the south of Palestine, — a contest which was to bring on the Hebrews 
niore extensive disasters than had been known in any previous epoch, 
but which in the end had the effect of reuniting all the tribes of Israel, 
and of reviving, together with the worshij) of Jehovah, the spirit of 
nationality and the love of their ancient institutions. At thi's epoch of 
their history, the Israelites found themselves suddenly brought into the 
presence of a new enemy, whom neither Moses nor Joshua appears to 
have foreseen, and whom they do not mention in the enumeration of the 
dangers against which tlie people were to guard, but who entered on 
the scene with almost irresistible power, and threatened to annihilate 
the whole independence and the whole national life of the Hebrews. 
The Canaan ites from this moment disappear almost entirely from the 
history of Palestine ; they no more menace Israel with oppression ; 
they have ceased to be a danger ; everything shows that their power 
was completely and fii'aUy broken, not so much by the last victory ol 
Deborah anti Harak, but by an external cause. 

'fhe Philistines, this new enemy, first aiipeared in the south. In the 
whole Pentateuch, Moses never once named them among the popula- 
tion, whom the Hebrews should expel from the Promised Land ; they 
were not spoken of under Jodiua, nor when, just after his death, the 
tribe of Judah jjossessed itself temporarily of the cities of (laza, Askelon 
and I.kron, then held by the Anakim. 'I'he first ffleniitfti of the 
Philistines which the Bible contains is on the occasion of the exploit 
of Sliamgar ; but they do not seem at that time to have been very 
formidable ; nothing then indicated the great ascendancy which they 
were to attain in that period of the Hebrew annals, at the threshold of 
which we now are. It is chielly in recent times, and by the aid of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphical documents, that the origin, the race, 
and early history of the IMiilistines have* been definitely cleared up. 
But the achievements of science have been so considerable as to enable 
us now to s})eak positively on these different subjects. The Philistines 
had no connection in their origin with the other nations of Syria. They 
were neither of the race of I lam, like the Canaanites, nor of that of 
Shem, like the Israelites, but in reality of Japhetic origin. Closely 
related to the primitive colonies of Greece and the Archij)elago, they 
also l)elongcd to that great Pelas^ic race which ruled for a time the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean, and their name, Philistin or Pilistin, 
contains the same essential elements as that of the Pelasgi.* 

The Pelasgic character of the Philistines was first established by 
Hitzu;, Ur^eschichte itiid MythohgU tier Philisier^ Leipzig, 1845. 
oiARK, Porschim^Lft zur Geschichte und Alttrthumskufuic dcr IJe/le* 
nistischc 7 t Orients, Jena, 1852. 
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A great iniml^er of evidences, both in sacred literature and in profane 
authors, concur in pointing out the island of Crete as having been their 
original habitation, or at least their earliest known settlement.* 

It was thence that they came by sea to attack and occupy the country 
which from them received the name of Palestine. We shall see, in the 
Book of this Manual which treats of the history of Egypt, that the 
grand historical bas-reliefs of the palace of Medinet Habou at Thebes 
relate with precision all the vicissitudes of the furious and terrilde war 
in 'which the Pharaoh Ramses III., some years after the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua, strove to repel their invasion. The Philistines were 
then vanquished, Init not comj)letely ; and, in exchange for their sub- 
mission to his sceptre, the King of P'gypt was oidiged to agree to give 
them a territory on the coast where they had landed. This was the 
nucleus of their settlements and of their power. They began humldy, 
still weak, and subject to the government of P'gypt ; and such must 
have been their situation at the time of their attemj)t on the s(juthefn- 
most tribes of Israel, vdiich Sh.amgar does not seem to have had much 
difficulty in repulsing with some bands of jjcasants, asseml.dcd in haste, 
and imperfectly armed. 

But the rapid decay of the I''gy]itian power s(Kni permitted the 
Philistines to free themselves from all subjection. New immigrations 
from Crete strengthened them. They became masters of the five strong 
cities of Ga/a, Ashdod, Askelon, Gath, and I^kroii, wliieh fornuKl the 
capitals ot [n'incipalities, united in a confeileralion. \Vhilsl the 
Israelites and Canannites were exhausting themselves in continual wars, 
this new power silently grew. A day came when they felt themselve.s 
sufficiently strong to aspire to dominion over the wlujle of the ancient 
land of Canaan, d'hey had a considerable fleet, and employed it in 
the shameful ]>ractice of piracy. By sea they assailed the cities of the 
Plueniciaii coast, where all the life and national txnver of the Canaanitc> 
had concentrated itself, when their strength in the interior had been 
broken by Joshua. Such small C.'iiiaanitish principalities in the interior 
of the country ns still remained were sustained only by the siqiport of 
those maritime cities, which commerce had raiscfl to unequalled opulence. 
In the year 1209 n.C. , the Philistines took and reduced to ashes Siilon, 
the princit)al of the Pluenician cities, which was then supreme overall 
the others, The disaster was so complete, that Phoenicia disappeared 

* Tacitus expressly says that they < ami;from Crete {Hist. v. 2). The 
Philistines are called Chercthites, that is, Cretans, in I Sam. xxx. 14. 
P^zekiel xxv. i6, anrl Zej)haniah ii. 5. 'I’he geographer Stephen, of 
Byzantium, attributes the found.atioii f>f Gaza to the mythical Minos, 
the personification of the Cretan power; and, Lastly, the great god ol 
that city. Mamas, has always been idenlilied with the Cretan Jupiter. 

t JIJ.STIN, xviii. 3. 
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from history for half a century, till the time when Tyre had become 
sufficiently strong to reclafm the heritage of Sidon. It was about the 
same time, after having annihilated in this way the Phcenician power, 
that the Philistines attempted to subjugate the i)eople of Israel. 

2. When the Ammonites invaded I*eraca, and there established that 
dominion which was desg*oyed by Jephtliah, they were allied with the 
Pliilistines, who simultaneously entered the territory of the southern 
tribes, and imposed on them tlieir yoke, the heavier because the tyranny 
of this ])eople was exercised with order and method, in conformity with 
wise and regular administrative laws. When the northern and eastern 
tribes delivered themselves from the Ammonites, and enjoyed a mo- 
mentary rej)ose under the government of the three Suffetes, successors 
ofjephthah, the Philistines continued to op})ress the southern provinces, 
and every day their power there became consolidated and extended, in 
spite of the resistance of the Israelitish ])oi)ulation. 

It is this jHjpular resi^.tance which the liook of Judges personifies in 
the exploits of Samson, who, as the learned historian of the Pliilistines, 
M. Stark,* has well said, always jdayed in the south of Palestine the 
part of the ])eo])le’s defender, olfering to the Israelites of these districts 
a centre for national n-sistance, ami of unity in a particular h)cahty, but 
without succeeding in hnining any real p<dilical establishment. The 
particulars which are told in the Book of Judges as to his marriage with 
the Philistine woman at d'imnath, the irregularities of his life, and, 
lastly, the manner in which he perished, a victim U) tl^lrey^hery of a 
woman, are too precisely detailed to be open to suspicion. But the 
story of his exploits, as it is given in that book, is, in its character, 
entirely umike tlie merely human histories of the other Judges. In it 
arc conibine<l all the legendary mytliologieal tales which liad long ])een 
current among the peojile of Palestine and Syria. The narrative is 
entirely allcg<»rical and t-mblematic, with no real and ])osilive character. 
It represents the form wdiieli siicli exphhls had taken in the jiopular 
mem(;)ry, in wdiieh Samson was made the impersonation of all the heroes 
of whom so many tales were told. He, therefore, can hnd no place in 
a [)urely historical w'ork such as ours. 

3. Whilst these things were ]>assing in the south, great efforts had 
been made in the north of the land of Israel to re-establish punty oi 
religion, and that national unity of which it wais the safeguard. A 
priest of the line of Itliamar, youngest son of Aaron, naimjil Kli, had 
usurped the high priesiliood from the line of Kleazar, to whom that 
function legitimately belongetl by the choice of Moses. t Ills usurpation 

* p. 156 — ifio. 

t There were only three high priests of the line (jf I'dea/ar betw*cen 
Plunehas and Kli. d'his furnishes abundant proof of the necessity of 
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might he pardoned, as he had restored the Tabernacle of Shiloh, 
abandoned for many generations, and whiefi had billen into the most 
deplorable state of dilapidation. By force of zeal and care he brougj^t 
back the concourse of faithful worshippers to that only*legal sanctuary 
for the worship of the true God, instituted by Moses as the real centre 
of the national life of the chosen people. • 

Abdon now dead, I'di was elected Judge, or Suffete, by the tribes of 
the north and east, who alone remained independent. Those of the 
south and west, crushed under the weight of Philistine domination, 
looked up to him, and consitlered him their legitimate chief, though 
deprived of his authority by foreign tyranny. This combination of civil 
and sacerdotal ])ower in the person of Eli — this return of the Israelite 
peoj^le to the faith of their fathers, and to the ideas of unity — should 
have had most fortunate results. But Eli was not a man capable of at 
once saving religion and the state— of re-uniting all Israel, and con- 
ducting them to victory. He had none of the genius* necessary for so 
magnificent a mission. Above all, towards the close of his life, the 
deplorable weakness of the high priest for his two sons, Ilophni and 
Phinehas, undid all the gotxl which he had been able to accomplish, 
and much aggravated the evils of the situation of the country. The 
sons of I'di profanetl the sacred ])lacc, ])ia'verted the offerings made to 
the Lord, and caused all the peojde to murmur. '^I'he high ]mest 
contente<l himself with addressing to them mild rernonstranees. In 
vain a pj;;u)he,J^an non need to Eli that he should be punished for his 
weakness, (hat his family should h^se the jiowtT which he had not 
known how to exercise, and that his two sons shmild perish. A child, 
inspired by (iod, re])eated many times, but without effect, to the unfor- 
tunate father the evils hanging over him. This was the )oung Samuel, 
of the tribe of Levi, son of a woman of Ramah, who had been given 
in answer to the leavers of his motlier, after hmg-contimied liarrenncss, 
and had been lu'ouglit up in tbe Tabernacle, where he assisted tlie high 
priest at the sacrificial altar, lie it was whom Providence had chosen 
to fulfil, at a later date, the mission of lil>eralor. 

4. 'riie aet:om])]jshment of the oft-repeated prediction of Samuel was 
not long delayed. The Philistines, always ambitious, and resolved to 
get possession of the whole country, threatened the northern tribe.s. 


reducing the usual calculation as to the length of the period of the 
Judges, or Suffetes. d'hc most moderate of these calculations places 
three centuries between the death of Joshua and the accession of Eli 
to the Idgh jiriesthood. It is imjiossible that such an intervnl could be 
filled by only three jiontiffs, and the succession of high priests is the 
only element of positive and regular chronology which we have for this 
period of the history of Israel. 
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They assembled an army to attack them at Aphek, in the plain of 
Esdraelon, where the ITebrews were defeated, with the loss of 4,000 
men. Then, as had not been done since the capture of Jericho, the 
Ark of the Covenant was brought into the camp of Israel, borne by 
Hophni and Phinehas, to give courage to the warriors in the battle 
which was to decide the national independence. But a fresh and yet 
more severe trial awaited the Hebrews. They were routed, with the 
loss of 30,000 men, on the field of battle ; the two sons of Eli perished 
in defending the sacred Ark, which fell into the hands of the Philistines. 
Eli, at this last news, seized with despair and stupor, fell from his seat, 
broke his neck, and died. 

In the meanwhile the hand of God fell heavily on the Philistines, 
who hail deposited the Ark as a trophy at Ashdod, in the temple of 
their god Dagon. An epidemic ravaged their towns, which they knew 
to be the punishment of this profanation : and, after some hesitation, 
they decided on restoring to the Israelites the Ark, which was deposited 
first at Bethsheniesh, one of the l.evitical towns, and afterwards at 
Kirjath-jearini. But they did not, for all that, give up the power 
which their victory had i;iven them over the conijucred people. The 
battle fought near Aphek had thrown into their hands the entire terri- 
tory of the norlheni tribes, which till then had been secure from them. 
The whole of Israel was subduetl, deprived of independence, and 
grievously oj)j)ressed. But this very oppression prepared the way for 
their first deliverance, by making all Israel at last cop':;ji**eh^it*xl to what 
a condition the aliandonment of the worshij) of (he true God and of 
the precepts of the law had brought them, and by showing them that 
no safety was [lossible but in ranging themselves resolutely on the side 
of Jehovah. 

5. The servitude lasted twenty years, which Samuel passed in solitude, 
])repariiig himself for the missiun to which God called him, and medi- 
tatmg on the moans of accomplishing it. When at last he thought 
that the time had come, he left his retreat to put himself at the head ol 
his eoiintrymen, and eneourage them to re-conrjiier tlieir inde()endence. 
He first exhorted them to abandon idolatry of every kind, to .adore only 
the God of Aliraham and of Moses, who alone was able to deliver them 
from the yoke of the Philistines. Seeing the Hebrews sincerely dis- 
posed to submit to his guidance, and to form themselves into a compact 
body round the symbols of the only Gixl, he convoked a generfll assembly 
at Mizpeh, on the territiwy of Ga<l, where they were not directly under 
the eyes of the Pliilistines. 

Then the representatives of the different tribes confessed aloud tliat 
Israel had sinned in straying away from the worship of their (jikI, and 
as a mark of penitence a fast-day was appointed. 'Phen the assembly 
solemnly proclaimed Samuel as Sulfete of Israel. The Philistines were 
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enraged at this act of independence on the part of a nation whom they 
believed to be finally subjugated, and took the field to cha-stise the 
rebels. But God terrified ihein by a storm, and the Israelites, attacking 
them at Mizj^ieh, overthrew them and put them to flight, killing a very 
great number. Profiting immediately by this success, the Hebrews, by 
Samuel’s advice, themselves took the offensive against the Philistines, 
beat them in every encounter, and forced them to restore the towns 
which they had taken, and to make a peace very advantageous for 
Israel, whose independence they were ctimpellcd to acknowledge, after 
having o])pressed them during forty years. The treaty, neverlheless, 
left to the Pliilistines the right of maintaining an armed post at Gibeah, 
and another clause provided that the Hebrews of the districts bordering 
on the Philistine frontier should be disarmed, so as not to be in a 
position to make an attack. 

6. While .Samuel governed, to use the Bilile exjiression, “ the 
Philistines came no more into the coasts of Israel, and the hand of the 
Lord was agaiiiNt the Philistines.” 'fhe Canaanitish colonies who 
lived among the tribes of the north, and whom the defeat of the Philis* 
lines had delivered from servitude e<|ually with the Hebrew s, 'lived in 
peace among tliem, and maintained with them friendly and neighbourly 
relations. 1C very thing tentled then to favour the projects of Samuel, 
wdio could, from that time, work in tranquillity at the restoration of the 
essentially spiritual Mosaic law, and tlie re-cslal)lishinent of unity, Ijotli 
in goverqyienr and religion. He fixed Ids residence at Kamah, his 
native town ; but made year by year a round of visits to Petliel, to 
Gilgal near Jericho, and to Mi/oeh, wdu'ie lie lield assemblies of the 
people, and presided over eoimeils on jnildie a flairs. 

The most itnpcjitant ami the most rruitful of the iiNlitiUiuiis of .Samuel, 
wh(jse position was \ery similar to lliat iT Moses, as he was l)(.)th the 
spiritual and tem|)ora] chief of the people, though imt invested with the 
High Jfi-iestlioud,"" was the institution of the “ Seliools of the Pro])liets.” 
This require.', some explanation, d'he word projdiet (in Hebnwv, 
has in the Bible two entirely distinct meaning.s. It is aj)plied soinc- 
tiincs, and in its nu/st general sense (adopted in our ecelesia'^lical 
language), to those men insi)ircd by God, before w'hose eyes l)i\iiic 
grace unfolded the future, that they might exhort the peojde to penitence, 
and announce to tlie world the coming of the Redeemer, w ho w.as to 
take aw ay- the sins of tlie world. In this ^eiise, propliet is synonymous 
with seer (in Hebrew', Kor/i). Brit more commonly in tlic Bil>le, 
especially in ancient times, this word is the title of the members of 
rcl igioiis corporations, who, among the Israelites, j>layed tlie same 
part as the preaching orders in the Kcnnan Catholic Churcli corpora- 

vSainuel, like Moses, was not a Priest. — T r. 
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tions from among whom almost always the Seers came. Such were the 
institutions established by Samuel. 

The experience of what had passed since the death of Joshua did 
not permit him to deceive himself as to the force and stability of a 
written law with no other guarantee than the consent of the people, 
obtained by the force of circumstances, and without having at the 
head of the people men who could make the laws respected. He per- 
ceived, also, that the law of Moses needed to be developed and modi- 
fied with the progress of the nation, notwithstanding that on the other 
hand it would be very dangerous to touch the letter of the law, pro- 
tected by its sacred character. Men, therefore, were needed to 
interpret this law, to breathe life and soul int(i the dead letter ; men 
who could enter into its true sense, and who could participate, so to 
s])eak, in the inspiration of the legislator; men, finally, who should 
devote themselves to constant ]>reaching, who .should reproach the 
])cople fearlessly for their shortcomings, and constantly set before them 
their duty towards God. This was the aim of Samuel in the organisa- 
tion of the .Schools of the Prophets. 

“ Imr from the din of arms and the warrior’s trumpet, the young 
prophets sang the jnaisos of Jehovah to the sweet sounds of the lute, 
the fiulc, and harp, or ‘kinnor,’in a peaceful retreat; they prepared 
their eloquent discourses in meditation on God, and on the true sense of 
the law. They occu})ied (juarters set apart for them in several cities, 
generally those where the public assemblies were Imld, and which 
Samuel hal)itually visited. We find them at Kamah, where they occu- 
pied a quarter called Naioth (habitations) (i .Sam. xix. 18) ; there their 
assembly was presided over by Siumiel himself, and also at Bethel, 
Jericho, and Gilgal. 'Fhese Schools of the Pro})hets were destined to 
exercise, as long as the Hebrew ])Cople remained iiulependent, a great 
influence, and to rank annmg the powers of the State, representing 
the law in its true and peculiarly spiritual aspect, as o))posetl to the 
Priests, who were frequently either loo much attached to the rites of 
material worship, or permitted themselves to fall into remissness, and, 
above all, as opposed to the royal authority, whose encroachments it 
was their duty to withstand.” — M unk. 


K 
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CHAPTER III. 

KINGDOM OF TSRAELSAUL, DA VID, SOLOMON. 

Chief Authorities : — The Bible, I. and II. Rooks of Samuel, I. Book of 
Kin^s, I. and II. Books of Chronicles. — Josephus, Antiquities, Books 
VII. and Vm. 

7'he modern writers quoted at the commencement of Chapter /. 


SiccTioN I. — Establishment of Royalty — Saul. 

(1097— 105S, li.c.) 

I. Samltkl having; become old, and fcclinj:; himself loo feeble to 
support alone the entire weij^ht of the administration, wislicd to share 
his functions as supreme inaj^istrate with his two sons, Joel and Abiah, 
whom he installetl as Suffetes at Beersheba, at the southern e.vireniity ol 
Palestine. But his sons did not walk in the ways of their father, and 
serious complaints were made ai^ainst their administration, for they 
allowed themselves to 1 k' j^uided by their personal interest and their 
cupidity, instead of exhibiting; the inte<j;rity ol Samuel, and nothing 
was fonnd^vitfT them but cornnUion and injustice. d'he Jriders of 
Israel, fearful for the future, met, and came to Samuel at Ramah, to 
ask him to give them a king. 

In vain the Lord expresseil, by the nnnith of His prophet, the anger 
which He felt at His people rejecting a constitution of which God 
himself was the autlior, a constitution which recognised God alone as 
the Sovereign of Israel. In vain He represented to the Hebrews, by 
Samuel, the abasement to which oriental nations are reduced under the 
dominion of an absolute master, who recognises neither personal liberty 
nor the rights of ])roperty. “ He will take,” said He, “ your sons, and 
appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen ; and 
some shall run before his chariots. And he will appoint him cat)tains 
over thousands, ajul ca])tain.s over fifties; and u ill set them to ear his 
ground, and, to reap Ids harvest, and to make his instruments of war 
and instruments of his chariots. And ke will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take 
your fields, and 3our vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best of 
them, and give tlicm to his servants. And he will take the tenth 
of your seCjd, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. And he will take your meiiservants, and your maidservants. 
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and yoitr goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
work. He will take the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his 
servants I Sam. viii. ii — 17). The people would hear nothing. They 
required a king, like other nations, to rule them and lead them to war. 
God then chastised them, as He often does in His providence, by grant- 
ing their imprudent wish. Saul, son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
still quite a young man, and celebrated for his beauty, courage, and 
strength, was jiointed out by Him, anointed by Samuel, and acknow- 
ledged by part of the Hebrews. 

2. There had been, however, a numerous opposition to the establish- 
ment of royalty, so that it was considered prudent to defer for some 
lime the solemn installation of Saul. But soon after this, Nahash, 
king of the Ammonites, threatened the city of Jabesh Gilead. When 
the news came to Said, who still lived in his house at Gibeah, and was 
at that time driving a pair of oxen at their work, he killed those 
animals, cut them in pieces, and sent messengers to all Israel to say to 
the people, “ Whosoever comelh not forth after Saul and after Samuel, 
so shall it be done unto his oxen.” 'fhe whole people followeil him. 
300,000 Israelites ]iassed in review ; 30,{X)0 men were furnished by the 
trilie of [ndah, for, in very short enmpaigns, a Av'ce <7/ was quite 
practicable. 'I'he enemy, attacked at break of day, was cut to pieces 
and entirely destroyed. 

Israel, carrie<l aw ay by enthusiasm, would have put to death those 
who at fust refused to recognise Saul. But he, ^ moderation 
which did not always di?,tinguish him, would not conseift to stain his 
victory with such exoes^es. “ 'fhere shall not a man,” said he, “ be ]nit 
to death this day : for to-day the Lord hath wrought salvation in Israel.” 
His reign was then solemnly inaugurated at Gilgal by Samuel *and the 
peojile. 

3. In resigning the power with which he had been hitherto invested, 
Samuel by no means renounced all ptditieal intluence ; he intended, on 
the contrary, to watch over the new sovereign, and to withdraw his pro- 
tection the moment the king ceased to be a faithful vassal to Jehovah 
and to his law. Acconling to tlu! ideas of Samuel, royally was but a 
permanent and hereditary chiefiainshi]>, an especially military authority ; 
and all institutions were, in spile «>f this change, to remain as they had 
been before. For a time the newv chief of the government continued sub- 
missive to the inlluence of the sanctuary, and Samuel continued to 
direct him in his administration.^ The jirojihet himselfhad dictated the 
now’ constitution, tlic conditions of which were rcduceil to writing, and 
deposited in the Tabernacle. In conformity with the spirit of the lawq 
it was only jierinitled to take up arms in the name of the Lord, whose 
Ark of the (.'ovenant was in the mid.st of the camp. The king himself 
would be no more than a captain always under arms, without court or 
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fixed residence — always at the orders of Jehovah, whose mouthpiece 
Samuel remained. 

But Saul did not very long remain submissive to Samuel’s orders ; he 
wished to be free from a tutelage wliich he began to feel irksome, and, 
above all, desired to usurp the functions of the })riesthood which were 
united to the royal power in all the monarcliies surrounding him in the 
neighbouring Pagan nations. After his solemn installation, Saul 
had sent the Israelites to their homes, keeping under arms only ^yOOO 
men of the ]>ermanent militia, of wliom he had 2,000 with himself, the 
other I, OCX) being in the southern provinces, with his son Jonathan. 
The latter being very brave, and animated with the most ardent and 
patriotic zeal, found the presence of the military post of the Philistines 
at Cibeah, in the land of Benjamin, almost insupportable. One day 
he surprised and took it. 

The Philistines, to revenge this insult, ]uit an immense army into the 
field. Saul called the peojde to Cilgnl for a levy which would enable 
him to repulse this invasion. Samuel was to join him there to sacrifice 
to the Lord before commencing the camj'iaign. After waiting seven days, 
as he had not yet come, Saul, who saw that the people began to get im- 
patient, thought the moment favourable for eonsummating his contem- 
plated UMir})ation of the sacerdotal power. 1 le himself offered sacrifice, 
instead of waiting with confidence fur the help of the Lord, who had 
so often saved Israel. Soon afler Samuel ariLed. Indignant at the 
act of the ki#g, the significance of which he saw, for it aimed at 
establishing Hie monarchy of Israel im ihe .same basis as heathen 
kingdom.s, an<l placing the spiritual at the mercy of the caprice of the 
political chief, by giving the latter pow^-r in the alTairs of the sanctuary, 
the prophet rc])roachcd Saul severely for his eoiiteinjit of the precepts of 
the law.* Speaking in the name of the T.ord, lie announced to him tliat 
Divine help was withdrawn from him, that his dynasty should not last, 
and another royal houst; should be sul^stituled for his. Saul nevertheless 
marche<l against his enemies, eneampe<l at .Miehmash ; hut he had not 
taken time to bring with him the northern tribes, and on Ids arrival 
among those of llic south he found himself in a position of great em- 
barrassment. 

By an arrangement subsisting together uith Samuel’s treaty, the 
Philistines had for a long time hirbidden among these Irilies the trades 
of armourer And smith, so that the people were disarmed, or at least had 
only agricultural implements to fight \Vilh, and evt n fur the repair of 
these they had to resort to the Phili.stines. So completely disjdrited were 


* See Numb. xvi. 40, bearing in mind that Samuel himself was only 
a Levite, not «'f the seed of Aaron. — T r. 
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they, that they furnished only 600 men to the king for his hold march. 
Nevertheless, Jonathan, accompanied only by his armour-bearer, scaled 
a post of the Philistines between Michmash and Gibeah. Panic-struck 
at this exploit, they, as once did the Midianites, turned their arms 
against each other. The Hebrews, great niiml)ers of whom had been 
compelled by force to serve with the enemy, abandoned them to rejoin 
their countrymen, and those who were concealed in the mountains of 
E|diraim sallied out from their retreats. Saul soon found himself at the 
head of 10,000 men, and the enemy was pursued as far as Beth-aven. 

4. 'Phe J^hilistines having re-entered their own country, Saul, during 
the following years, continued his part as a military chieftain, repulsing 
wuth erpial success the aggressions of other neighbouring nation.s, such 
as the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumeans, and the Syrians of Zobah. 
The tribes of the east of Jt)rdan, also, in his reign conquered the Ila- 
gareens, a tribe of nomadic Arabs, and spread themselves through the 
desert towards the Euphrates. Saul still expected long and hard contests 
with the J’hilistines, and tried to surround himself with all the men 
among Israel who were brave and skilled in war; he took measures to 
have exi)erienced troops and armies easily assembled incase of necessity, 
and he gave the g(.‘neral command of his military forces to Abner, 
.son of Ner, his own cousin-german. He is the only great dignitary 
whom we find about Saul. In general he had hitherto yireserved his 
simplicity of manners, he had no court, and liis household coin})rised 
only members of his own family. -:r^^ 

One day, Samuel, now very near his end, came to Saul, an<l, remind- 
ing the king that he owe<l his crown to him, ordered him in tlte name 
of jehovah to take up arms against the Amalekitcs, the earliest and 
most inveterate of the enemies of the Hebrews, and to wage against 
them a war of extermination. Saul obeyed, and his expedition was 
cn.)wned with success ; l>ul in ]>lace of destroying all, as the prophet 
liad ordered him, he carried olf as booty the l^est of the cattle and 
other valuables. Agag, king of Amalek, was made prisoner ; but the 
Arnalekiles were not entirely' <lestroyed, as Mtjses himself had com- 
manded, and there still might be some fear of fresh attacks from them ; 
an<l the more .so that Saul, temptetl ])y the prospect of getting money, 
had entered into negt)tiations as to the ranstim of Agag. Indignant at 
tins disobedience to the commands of God, and at the cupidity which 
for a bribe could seriously emlaiiger the future of the people and their 
security, Samuel went to mcA .Saul at Gilgal, and laid a curse on him 
in the name of the Lord, telling liim that God rejected him from that 
time, and announcing prophetically an evil end for him and for his race. 
At the same lime, to render inij^ossihle the scheme for setting free the 
king of the Amalekites on ransom, Samuel with his own hand killed 
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5* From this moment the rupture was final and complete between 
Saul on one side, and Samuel, backed by all the party who were 
sincerely attached to the law^, on the other. The Divine protection 
abandoned the king of Israel. By God’s command Samuel went to 
Bethlehem, and secretly anointed as lieir to the throne, to the exclusion 
of the son of Saul, the youngest of the sons of Jesse, David, who 
had already proved his courage by defending his flock against lions and 
bears. This newly chosen one of God belonged to the tribe of Judah, 
and w'as directly descended from Nahshon, who had been the chief of 
the tribe in the desert. His grandmother was that Ruth whose touch- 
ing story is related in the Bible, in the Bot)k that liears lier name. 

From the moment of the projdiet’s curse, Saul became subject to fits 
of dark melancholy, from which he recovered only to give himself up 
to the committal of acts of cnielty. David alone, whom the secret 
influence of Samuel had introduced into the palace, could, by the 
melody which he drew from his harp, drive away his dark hallucinations. 
Thus the young shepherd, whose secret election was not yet known, 
soon became necessary to tlic king, who loaded him with liuoiirs and 
made him his armour-bearer. 

6. A circumstance now occurred to bring out his valour. The war with 
the Philistines had been re-kindled. While the two armies were face to 
face, a warrior of gigantic stature, named Goliath, a native of the town 
of Gath, and sprung from the old race of the Anakim, came out each 
day from the gj,m^)f the Philistines to defy Israel. No one was found 
who dared to confront this redoubtable warrior. David, armed only 
wdth his sling, had the courage to measure himself w’ith him ; the first 
stone .slung killed the giant, and Davif.l, throw ing himself on him, cut 
off his head. 1 he Philistines, territie<l at the death of their cham])ion, 
fled away precipitately, and the Israelites pursue<l them as far as the 
gates of Ekron and Gath, making a great slaughter among their 
troops. 

After this triumj)!!, and some other exploits not less glorious against 
the same enemies, Saul gave David the hand of his daughter, and 
Jonathan conceived for him an affection to which he was ahvays true. 
But jealousy entered the soul of the king when he heard tin? Israelites 
celebrate the victories of David by singing, “ .Saul has slain his thousands, 
'and David his ten thousands.” From that day he hated him deeply, 
and sought out^;very means to destroy liim. Saved on many occasions 
by Michal his wife, by Jonathan, and by the high priest Ahimelech, 
David, warned by Jonathan, was obliged to flee to the king of Gath, 
when he feigned madness to escape the vengeance of the Philistines. 
But he did not long remain there ; having asseml)Ied a band of some 
hundreds of desperadexis, and lived some lime in the land of Moal), 
ht returned to the land of Judah, w'ithout, however, stirring up civil 
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war. The forest of Hareth was his place of refuge. Samuel died at 
Ramah, mourned by all Israel, and at a very great age. 

From that time Saul put no restraint on the sanguinary passions 
which took possession of him. He l)cgaii to persecute without inter- 
mission and without pity, as friends and partisans of David, the priests, 
tlie Levites, the schools of the prophets — in a word, all that represented 
the authority of religion, and the power of the law. 

He may almost be said in his folly to have declared war against 
Jehovah. Having arrested the high priest Ahimelech and the eighty- 
five priests who lived with him in the city of Nob, he caused them 
to be slain before his own eyes ; and afterwards, as if maddened with 
slaughter, he |)ut to the sword the nhole ])opiilatif)n (jf Nob, men, 
women and children. One only of the suns of Ahimelech, named 
Abiathar, the heir to the high priesthood, escaped from the massacre, 
and took refuge with David. 

Wandering from ])lace to place to save his life, more than once be- 
trayed in liis misfortunes, betrayed too by the men of Keilah, whom he 
had saved by help of his men when attacked l)y the enemy, the son of 
Jesse nevertheless s|)are(l the life of the king which twice was in his 
power- once in tlie desert of /iph, and once again near Kngadi. In 
tl\e course, however, of this wandering life he found time to marry two 
m‘w wives, the widow of the rich Nabal, Abigail, who ha<l aftbrded 
him most genenms assistance, and Ahimxim of J e/reel whilst Saul, 
in coutem})t of both law and morality, gave his iii>‘. iuJi', Michal, to 
another huslmnd. At last he was obliged again to retire to Gath, whose 
king, Acliish, received him favourably, .and gave him tlic city of Ziklag. 
There David passed many years, making many incursions against the 
Amalekites, and thus, even in his exile, serving the cause of Israel. ^ 

7. After some time, the war recommenced between Saul and the 
IMiilistiiies. Achish, king of (hath, opened the campaign, and com- 
pelled David, wlioin he had in his power, to marcli with liim. But 
liappily the mistrust of the Philistine chiefs, by comjKdling Achish to 
dismiss from his camp the Tsraelilish hero, relieved him from the 
cruel alternative of cither betraying his benefactor, or lighting against 
his country. The Philistines had advanced to .Shunom, in Northern 
Palestine. Saul, at the head of his army, had taken ig) a position on 
tlie heights of Gillxja, within view' of his enemies; there was fought a 
battle in which the Israelites w^ere cut to jucces, and the f( 5 rebodings of 
Samuel w'crc fulfilled. Saul hating lost Jonathan and two other of his 
sous, fell on his sw ord, so that he might not die l.)y the hand of the 

* This, of course, w'as the Jezrecl in the south of Judah (mentioned 
Josh. XV. 56), not 'the more famous city of the same name in the plain of 
Fsdraelon. — T r. 
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Philistines. The enemy cut off his head and deposited his arms as 
trophies at Ascalon, in the temple of the goddess Ashtaroth, the Asiatic 
Venus. He had reigned forty years. 


Section II. — David (1058 — 1019). 

I. David, at the news of the death of Saul, broke out into the most 
lively and sincere expressions of grief, the persecutions wliich he had 
suffered from that king lind not caused him to forget the benefits 
he had at first received from him. Above all he lamented his friend 
Jonathan, and jioured out his grief in the beautiful elegy preserved in 
the Second Rook of Samuel : — 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : 

» How are the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it not in Ciath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

I.est the daughters of the uncircumcised triiim])h. 

Ye mountains of (lilboa let there be no dew, 

Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings r 
For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shield of .Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. 
From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 

The boft' dTJonathan turned not back, 

The sword of Saul returnelh not em])ly. 

Saul and Jonathan 

Were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in their death lliey were not divided ; 

IMiey were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

Ve daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

V^ho clothed you in scarlet, with other delights. 

Who put oruameiits of gold on your apj»arel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of Ijattle ! 

0 Jonathan, tlujii art slain on thine high jilaces. 

1 am distressed hir thee, my brother 
Jonathan ! Very pleasant hast thou been to me : 

'I'hy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 

How are tlie mighty fallen. 

And the weapons of war perished ! 

% 

But, in spite of his regrets, he liastcjncd to j:»rofit by an event which 
put him in a position to claim the rights resulting from llie anointing 
with holy oil which he liad received from Samuel. He returned to his 
country, and was proclaimed king at Hebron by his own tribe of 
Judah ; but the other tribes recognised Isliboshcth, ^on of Saul, whom 
Abner had hastened to jiroclaim at Mahanairn. A very sanguinary civil 
w'ar followed, lasting seven years, and in which David and his cap- 
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tains found Abner a formidable antagonist. Irritated, however, by the 
conduct of Ishbosheth towards him, Saul’s old general resolved to make 
advances to David, ami to gain favour, brought with him to Hebron 
David’s wife, Michal. Joab, the first of the lieutenants of David, fear- 
ing to find in Abner a rival in the king’s favour, assassinated him at 
the gate of the city, and David, though exasperated by this crime, never- 
theless did not dare to punish this man who was one of the firmest 
supi^orters of his crown. 

A short time after, Ishbosheth was assassinated by two traitors, who 
came with his head to David, hoping for a reward. David indignantly 
refused all complicity with the crim*;, and had them executed on the 
spot. Ishbosheth, however, left only one son, lame and incapable of 
reigning, named IVlephibosheth ; his de.ath re-established the unity of 
llie Hebrew nation, for all the tribes who had supported him now 
hastened to recognise David. 

The IMiilistincs seem to have shown themselves at first inclined to hh 
favourable to David during the time of the civil war. Themselves em- 
barrassed by wars ■aga'ust the Syrians, Idnenicians, and other peoples, 
tlicy had seen with i)leasure divisions Ijreak out among the Hebrews, 
and perhaps believed that David, in remembrance of his exile, and the 
hospitality of Achish, intended to make his own peo|)le subordinate to 
them. Ihit it was no longer the same wlien they saw him unanimously 
rcceive<l by the IIe])rews. I'liey at once attacked him, and twice 
sliowed themselves in the valley of Kephaim near | ei'u.Cfftm, but on 
botli occasions they were routed. 

2. 'Fhe reign of David was the most glorious epoch in the history 
of the Israelites. The interior administration of the monarchy was 
organised, and the supnanacy of lhelril)e of Judah over the other tribes 
nas establislu-d. lieyond the limits of Palestine its preponderance 
was felt from the shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of the 
Euphrates. 'To establish definitively the national unity, and to be able to 
cxleml its limits, it was above all things necessary to ol)viate all risk of 
danger in the heart of the country, and to crush the few Canaanitish 
cokmies which still lived isolated among the tribes. Thus, when David, 
at the age of thirty-seven, was left without a comt)etitor for the throne, 
he commencetl his actual reign. From the Jebusites, who were the most 
warlike of those colonies, he look their citadel Jebus, in theJLcrritory of 
the tribe of Jienjamin, and changed its name to Jerusalem. t)n the hill 
of Sion was built “ the (.‘ily of David,” and this he made the seat of his 
power, which had hilliertu been at Hebron. 

The great number of heroes who surrounded David at the beginning 
of his reign, and who for the -most part had accompanied him in his 
wanderings, augured well for the success of his warlike enterprises. 
History has prcse. ved us the names of thirty of these famous men, 
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some of whom had performed jjrodigies of valour. The most celebrated 
was Joab, a man of ferocious character but of proved courage, and 
endowed with those qualities which make a leader. The court of 
David was also remarkable from its commencement for a certain amount 
of luxury in strong contrast with the simplicity of Saul’s. David, when 
he became master of Jerusalem, built there a magnificent palace, for 
which Hiram, king of Tyre, with whom he had contracted an intimate 
alliance, sent him cedar- wood from Lebanon, as well as the necessary 
workmen and artificers. With regard to his domestic relations, he 
imitated the customs of other Oriental sovereigns. At Heliron, the 
numljer of his legitimate wive.s, jvithout counting Miclial, long sepa- 
rated from him, amounted to six, one of whom was tlie daughter of 
Tahnai, king of (leshur, in Syria. Each of them had borne him a son. 
Michal alone had never any children. 

Established at Jerusalem, David increased the number of his wives, 
and established a harem. This was the first infraction of the law 
of Mo.ses (Deut. xvii. 17), but we shall see that in later times his love 
for women led the king to commit crimes much im^re serious. Apart 
from this weakness, against which the Mosaic law had not raised 
barriers sufficiently strong, David slunved himself disposed to be a faith- 
ful vassal of Jehovah, in the sen.se in which Samuel, an interpreter of 
the true spirit of tlic law, had understood the position of royalty, 'bwo 
prophet.s, disciples of Samuel, were his friends and intimate councillors ; 
one was other Nathan, 'rhe.se two men, insj)ired by God, 

\vere distingui^lied by their noble character, and by the frankness with 
which they rc])roached the king on every occasion with the faults of 
his private or public life, and the king always heard them with 
deference. 

3. 'I'he reign of David u as e.ssentially a warlike one. New sncccs.scs 
against the Thilistines put an end to the tribute which some districts 
of the .southern tribes were still paying. Gath even, and the towns of 
its territory were conquered and re united to the Israelitish kingdom. 
It was then that David removed the Ark of the Covenant from the 
house of A]>inadab at Kirjath-jearim, where it had lieen deposited 
ever since the disasters of the time of Eli, and brought it to Jeru- 
salem (after a short stay in the house of Obcd-Eih.nn the Gittite), 
ill solemn procession, depositing it in the Tabernacle which was set 
up in the ^fcropolis of Sion. lie intended there to Iniild a magnificent 
'Iem])Ie, worthy of Jehovah, but Nafiian di.ssuadcd him, revealing to 
him that the duty of con.structing the 'Lemple was reserved by Provi- 
dence for his succe.ssor, and that he, David, should devote himself 
entirely to warlike affairs, .so as to establish firmly the ])ower of Israel. 
He then turned his arms .succe.s.sively against the neighbouring nations. 
The Moabites were crushed, and became tributaries. 'Die Syrians of 
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Zobah, under their king Hadadezer, were in their turn conquered ; those 
of Damascus who wished to assist them, were reduced to pay triljute, 
and the king of Hamath, named Toi, the enemy of the prince of Zobah, 
sent his own son to congratulate David on his victory. At the other 
extremity of the kingdom the power of the Amalekites and Idum?cans 
was totally broken. 

An insult offered to David’s ambassadors by Ilanun, king of the 
Ammonites, led to a serious war. Ilanun obtiiined mercenaries from 
Syria to reinforce his army. Joab and Abishai his brother, David’s 
generals, gave them battle. Joab, ojiposcd to the Syrians, gained the 
first success, and the Ammoiiiles, seeing their allies routed, took to 
flight into their town. Hut this defeat jnovoked a great coolition, 
embracing all the people between the Jordan and the Euphrates. David, 
however, fearlessly marched against them at the head of his army 
he vanquished all his enemies, and made himself master of the small 
Araimvan kingdoms of Damascus, Z(jbah, and llnmath, and subjugated 
the Eastern Idumamns, who met their final defeat in the Valley of 
Salt, by these victories, he extended his dominions as far as the 
Euphrates. At the same time, towards the sfaith, he took from the 
1‘histern Tdumteans the j)orts of l^ziongcl.)cr and Ehith (the yh'dana of the 
classical geographies,) at the extremity of the Idanitic Dulf, establishing 
a communication, by the Red Sea, with the remotest countries of Asia 
and Africa. I laving o])tained these results, David again attack(‘d the 
Ammonites ; Ral)bath, their capital, was besieged, and feU -jJiii'r a long 
(IcTcnce. 'Ehis success was chietly due to foal.) ; lait it seems from his 
character and antecedents, that we ought also to attribute to him the 
atrocious executions which followed. Not only in the capital which 
was taken by assault, but in all the Ammonite cities, the conqueror, 
to exterminate the upper and warlike classes of the people, is said to 
liave “ put them under saws and under harrows of iron, and under axes 
of iron, and made them to pass through the brick-kiln.” 

4. In the midst of so many labours and concpiesls, David, led astray 
hy his passions, fell suddenly into a double crime. He was in his 
palace during the siege of Rabhath- Ammon, when one day he saw 
bathshelja, wife of Uriah the Hiltite, one of his most valiant and 
devoted captains, who was then at the siege. He seduced and carried 
her off, and then Joab, by his orders, lreaeherou.sly caused the death of 
Uriah in an encounter with the Ammonites. David then ^:)ubhcly 
married Hathshelia. Eor this odious conduct, for this first crime 
aggravated by a second, he was severely rcfiroachcd by the prophet 
Nathan. David expressed a sincere and tleep refK'ntance, to which 
many of his Psalms boar testimony. But God did not permit so cruel 
‘'m abuse of power to pass unpunished. David, wlio hail so basely 
violated sacred family riglits, saw liimself punished by his own children, -♦ 
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Bathsheba’s first son died. After the birth of another son, named Solo- 
mon, the whole royal family was troubled by the disorders and crimes 
of its members. Amnon, eldest son of David, did violence to his sister 
Tamar, and was soon afterwards assassinated by her brother Absalom. 
Absalom himself revolted against his father, induced by the advice of 
Ahitophel, one of David’s chief councillors, and led ten of the tribes 
after him into rebellion. David was compelled to leave Jerusalem on 
foot in the middle of the night ; and in this precipitate flight had to 
submit also to the insults of Sliimei, a relative of Saul, who cast stones 
at him, and overwhelmed him with curses. Nevertheless, all who 
remained faithful to David gathered around him, and the king was able 
with 20,000 men to offer battle to the rebels in the Forest Ejihraim.* 
Absalom was defeated and killed by Joab, though David had expressly 
directed that the life <jf his guilty son should be spare<l. 

5. But internal peace was not yet completely secured by this event. 
The jealousy of the tribes of Israel against the men of Judah, whom 
they accused of wishing to usurp the good graces of the king, and the 
animosity of the latti'r, brought about anew revolt. Sheba, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, raised an insurrection among the Israelites ; luit Jo.ab 
marched against him and besieged him in Abel, whose inhal^itants 
threw him the liead of the rebel. The civil war was then stifled, and, 
except some campaigns against the Philistines, the remainder of the 
reign of David was peaceable. 'I'lie population increased very con- 
siderabl)^'*^C‘it it appears that peace had enervated and corru]>te<l it, fur 
the Lord judged his people deserving of chastisement, and so per- 
mitted David to <lraw down on himself anti his sidjects a terril)le 
scourge.'! Pride, or ])erlia]is the wish to increase his treasure by im- 
posing nev taxes and to ensure the means of re< ruiting a numerous per- 
manent army, induced the king to order a general census. 1,100,000 
adult men, without ccninling women and chihlren, were found in Israel, 
470,000 in Judah, aiul still Levi and Benjamin were not numbered. A 
terrible pestilence tlum came on the lain! of Lrael ; but it had scarcely 
lastetl three days when (iod, ])itying the misery of his |)eoi)le and the 
grief of their king, who humbled himself before Him, stayed the 
avenging angel. 

6. Another attempt at revolt was made about this time by Adonijah, 
one of the king’s sons. But David, who intended his crown to ])ass to 

* Kvitlently no part of Mc.nint I^i)hraiin, -properly so called, but in 
the land of (iilead beyond Jordan. 'Hie name “ \Vo(k1 of lOidnaim ” 
is conjectured by Dean Stanley to have been derived from the slaughter 
of the Lphraimites by Jephthah, in that neighbourhootl (Judges xii. 6). 
— Tr. 

+ Compare I2x. xxx. 12, se^. It does not seem that David paid, or 
fiitended to pa) , this ransom for his people. — T r. 
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Solomon, caused the latter to be anointed and recognised by the people. 
Adonijah, abandoned by his partisans, suljmitted, and obtained pardon. 
But the aged hing did not long survive this new trial. He died at the 
age of seventy years, thirty-three years after liaving established the seat 
of his power at Jerusalem. On his dcatli-bed he gave wise counsels to 
his son .Solomon, and left him the plans by which to build the Temple 
of the true God. 

7. David had not only founded the political and material power of 
the Hebrew state, he had also firmly established its institutions. 

“ Saul,” says the learneil lleeren, “had only been tlie general of an army, 
carrying out the orders of Jehovah as transmittc<l by Samuel, without a 
court, without a fixeil residence, 'fhe nation was as yet only an agri- 
cultural and pastoral race, without riches, without luxury, but which be- 
came by insensible degrees a warlike jicoiUe. Under David, were effected 
a total reform of the nation and change of the mo<lc of government; the 
establishment of a fixed residence at Jerusalem, where was also the seat 
of the sanctuary; a rigorous observance of tlie worship of Jehovah as 
the exclusively national religion; a con^iileralde increase to the state by 
conquest; a gra<lual dcve]oj)ment of despotism and of a palace govern- 
ment, whose j)olitical results manifested themselves towards the end of 
his reign, by the revolt of his sons.” And in fact from the time when 
the government of David was completely constituted, an organised 
army; chiefs, who took their turn of service one month in each year, 
with 24,000 native soldiers; a foreign body-guard for the S'^:iiaiL‘ign com- 
posed of Cretan and Philistine archers; governors of the tribes; a 
financial system, organised in all the ti>wns and villages; ministers 
charged with tlie supervision of each liranch of agriculture, both for 
the collection of taxes and the care of the royal domains ; councillors 
of state; a general commaiuling the troops; all these carry us far away’’ 
fnnn the time when .Saul, alreatly proclaimeil king liy one part of Israel, 
himself drove liis own oxen to the fiehl. 

But David was not only the author of a political organisation and a 
successful general, lie was also — and it is his greatest glory - -a prophet- 
king. He saw far off into the future, and dcscriljed, with incomjiarable 
magnificence of style, the splendours of that New Jerusalem one day 
to rise on the ruins of that which he wms building. He was the author 
of the greater part of those l^sahns in which repentance finds its most 
touching, and most sorrowful accents, jirayer its most perfeef and siili- 
limc form- -beautiful sacred poems^vhich furnish consolation for all ages, 
and support for every pious mind. 
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Section III. — Solomon (1019—978). 

1. Although nominated by and anointed before the death of his 
father, Solomon did not enter on full possession of the throne without 
some difficulty. Adonijah put forth new pretensions, and Solomon, to 
free himself from this dangerous competitor, was compelled to put him 
to death. Joab was jnit to death as his accomplice, even though he had 
taken refuge at the altar, and Solomon also for the same reason deposed 
the high priest Abiathar. The reign of Solomon was, on the whole, 
peaceful. He preserved the regular habits of atlministration and the 
governmental system of his father, as we may see by a passage in the 
First Book of Kings (iv. i — 8), which mentions the king’s scribes, the 
secretary of state, the commaiider-in-chief of the army or minister of 
war, the president of the council of state, the chief of tlic chamber- 
lains, the king’s friend ” (a name which we shall see further on was 
used in Asia and Fgyiit as a title or an office at court), the steward of 
the royal household, the minister of the pulilie re\enue, and final])- 
twelve officers, who served in regular turn each fiir one month, to supply 
provisions for the king ami his household. 

Hardly was he in possession of royalty, when Solomon strengthened 
himself by foreign alliaiiees with 'I'yre ami with I'-gypt. Moreover, 
desirous i 'angurating his reign rather by religious acts than by war, 
he went to (iibeon, and there offered 1,000 burnt offerings to the l.ord. 
Peacealdy installed master of the countries eom|uercd by his father, he 
saw his government rect)gnised from the Knpliratesto tlie MedilcnTanean, 
and to the river of Egypt. An unwarlike king, he lived in peace witli 
the neighbouring nations; anfl Scripture has exinessed the jwofound 
peace which Israel enjoyeil in his reign, by the uords Judah ajul 
Israel dwelt safely, every man under his own vine and under his own 
fig-tree, from Dan to Beersheba (tliat is from the north to the south of 
the kingdom) all the days of Solomon.” 

2. Favoured by this j)eace, Solomon rCMjlved t(^ put into execution tlie 
great project of his father, and to Iniild the teinjjlc of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem. Hiram, king of Tyre, the firm ally of Solomon, as he had 
been of David, furnished him, in exchange for oil and grain, abundant 
in the land of Israel, with the requisite limber cut in the cedar forests 
of Leiianon, of which there rcm.ltn now only a few trees many 
centuries old. Solomon brought also from "lyre and frf)m Gebal or 
Byblos workmen skillcrl in the art of stone cutting and working in 
wood, wo’k in which the Israelites were llicn l>ut little practised, but 
for which the Pluenicians were famous. There was also a d'yrian, born 
of a Jewish mother, and named like his king, Hiram, whom Solomon 
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brought to Jerusalem to execute the works of bronze, iron, gold, 
silver, and marble, for the service of the Temple, as well as to direct 
the dyeing of the precious stuffs, purple, and blue and crimson (2 Chron. 
ii. 14 )- Seven years and a half were occupied in the building of this 
famous edifice, which was commenced in the fourth year of the reign 
of Solomon, and on which the king lavished every sort of oriental 
gorgeousness. In the eighth year the dedication was held in the 
midst of ail immense concourse of people; the Ark of the Covenant 
was then placed in the Holy of Holies, the inaccessible place, — symbol 
of the impeiietralde majesty of God. 22 ,cxxd oxen and 120,000 
sheep served for a feast to the entire nation convoked to this grand 
solemnity. In conformity with the strict spirit of the Mosaic law, it 
was forbidden to sacrifice elsewhere ; “the unity of God,” says Bossuet, 
“was symbolised in the unity of His temple.” 

I'he description of the Temple, of its furniture and of its splendours, 
fills many chajUers of the Book of Kings. From this description M. 
de Saulcy and the C^ninl de Vogiie have lately attenijited, in very 
interesting works, a complete and full description of it. Its foundations, 
constructed of gigantic stones, still exist over nearly tlie wliole area of its 
site on Mount Moiiali. The hiiilding of tlie I'emple has eontribiUcd 
to the eeleln'ity of the name of Sr)lomon not less than the marvellous 
wisdom God gave him, and which w;is proved by all his actions, 
and all his words, csjx'cially in his administration of justice, a w isdom 
which the Queen of Slicha, in Southern Araliia, came fixmi a far 
country to lest and admire, an<l which the Arabs, in their fertile imagi- 
nation, have transformed into a m.agic power that gave to Stiloinon 
the command of all the Genies. 

3. Solomon married an Fgyiitian ])rincess whom he ])erniitted to 
exercise her own religious worship in a small chapel expressly built in 
the style of the religious edifices on the banks of the Nile, a chapel 
which a happy accident has preserved ini.act down to our own days in 
the village of Siloani, near the gales of Jerusalem. He built for himself 
and for her, in the Aeia)pohs of Sion, a very magnificent palace, w Inch 
the Bible describes in much detail. He enclosed Jerusalem with strong 
walls. He built or enlarged Megiddo, Gezer, and Baalath ; and lastly, 
he founded in the desert which extends from Anti- Lebanon to the 
Fuphrates, the great city of Tadinor, aflerwartls Palmyra, intended as 
a halting-place for the caravans 011 the road between l)am*scus and 
Babylon. ^ 

More powerful than his father, Solomon was able, by the mere 
renow’u of his name, to keep in submission those who still remained in 
the interior of the country of the Canaanitish colonies once coiupiered 
fiyjvxshua — the Amoriles, Hittites, I’erriziles and Hivites. He employed 
fhein, after the maniier of the Egyptians, in the great works willi which 
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he enriched his kingdom, whilst he reserved the Israelites for the army 
and the administration. 

4. Hut the principal enterprise of the reign of Solomon was that 
which opened to the Hebrews the navigation and commerce of the 
Southern Sea. Commerce with India dates back to the most remote 
antiquity. From the very earliest ages the refined civilisation of Egypt 
and Syria sought with avidity the spices, the aromatics, the metals, the 
precious and scented woods, the gems, the ivory — in a word, all the 
valuable merchandise which the rich soil of India supplies in abundance. 
But if commerce with India thus dates back to almost tlie earliest 
epochs of Egyptian civilisation, never l)efore the time of Solomon had 
this commerce taken a direct route. The awkward and ill-constructed 
Indian ships availed themselves of the monsoon to cross tlie ocean, and 
bring the riches of their country to the ports of Vemen or Arabia Felix. 
Thence the merchandise of India was conveyed hy caravans across Arabia 
to Babylon, or carried by sea to Egypt. Tlie Egyptian vessels, which 
for a very long time alone ploughed the Red Sea, and had there uncon- 
tested dominion, shipped at the ports of Yemen and carried home these 
commodities. 

Solomon was the first to conceive the liappy idea of relieving this 
rich and iinptirtant commerce from the sliackles of a forced dcjidt in 
Southern Ara])i-a, by making liis ships doulde the soutliern point of tlie 
Arabian Peninsula, and steer straight to the Indian jiorts. He took ad- 
vantage oy^‘ excellent harlionrs which his father’s coiKjuesl of Idnmien 
had given liim on the Red Sea, and of that weakening of the Egyptian 
power, hitherto irresistibly preponderant, wiiich had been going on for 
many generations, and now fiermilted the creation of a new naval 
power on that sea. But Solomon was not able alone to carry out tlie 
plan which he had conceived ; the Hebrews had no ex])eriencc in mari- 
time affairs, nor had they those instincts which make seamen.* Ik- 
engaged then witli liis ally Hiram, king of Tyre, to undertake at their 
common expense voyages to Inrlia. A fleet was built with timber from 
Judrea at Elalh and Ezioiigclicr ; it was manned by JMvenician sailors, 
the most skilful, hardy and famous of all ancient navigators. A fust 


* Dean Stanley {.SV;//?/ and Palestine^ p. 261) observes, “To have 
planted the centres of national and religious life- on the sea-shore was a 
thought which never seems to have entered even iiU(j the imperial mind 
of Solomon. ^ 

Far away at Eziongeber, on the Gulf of Akaba, was the chief 
emporium of his trade. iCvcn Jaffa only received the rafts which 
floated down the coast from Tyre. To tlescrilic the cajiital as a place 
“where shall go no galley with oars, neither shall g.allant sliip pass 
W*’ (Is. xxxiii. 21) is not, as according to Western notions it would l^e, 
\i expression of weakness and danger, but of prosjierity and security.” 
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expedition was conducted to Ophir, a country which the historian of 
ancient India, M. Lassen,* has conclusively demonstrated to be the 
country of Abhira, near the present province of (hizerat.t It was a 
great success, and many treasures were brought back, which the two 
kings divided. 

From this time, as long as Solomon lived, the fleet sailed every three 
years for the same country, and returned thence, laden with spices, 
aromatics, gold, silver and ivory. In return for the share he had 
received of these Indian e.xpeditions, Hiram made Solomon his partner 
in the long voyages which the Tyrian fleets regularly made every year 
as far as the southern coast of Spain, then called Tarshish (a name 
a])plietl in earlier times to Italy), in search of tin, lead, cinnabar, and 
many other sorts of valuable merchandise. So the liible says, “ The 
king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to 
be as sycamore trees that are in the vale for abundance ”(i Kings 
x. 27). 

5. Ihit that brilliant prosperity, that power, and those incalciilaljle 
riches, dcjuaved the heart of the king, wlio allowed himself to be seduced 
by the love of pleasure, and forgot the (iod of his fathers. Led away 
by the love of women, he opened his harem, already scandalously full, 
to a crowd of strange women of the Moabites, AmnioniLes, Edomites, 
Zidonians, aiul Ilittitcs. “ Of the nations, ” says the llible, “ concern- 
ing which the Lord said unto the children of Israel, V’e shall not go 
in unto them, m)r they to you. for surely they will turn' away your 
heart after their gods ” (i Kings xi. 2 ; J’^x. xxxiv. 16 ; Dent. vii. 3, 4). 
In fact, we see that Solomon, giving way to the solicitations of his 
strange wives and concubines, so far forgot the majesty of the Creator 
as to serve Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zitlonians, Moloch, “ the 
abomination of the Ammonites,” and to build a temple to Chemosh 
“the abomiualit>n of the Moabites.” Alliance with ncighl>ouring 
nations, and tr)leration of the worship of strange gods, w’crc things 
utterly at variance with the calling of Israel and the law of Moses. 

'I'lie conduct of Solomon began very soon to cause great iiritatioii to 
a large part of the ]>eo|>le. Advice and ihrealenings were not wanting, 
but he turned a deaf ear to them all. When his fall was complete, 
W’hen he had j)iiblidy showm himself unfaithful to the Divine precejds, 
the punishment of Cod began to fall on the bead of this king, till then 
so fortunate ; and belbie the tomb closed on him he saw that the 
threats he had despised were already on their way to accomplishment. 

* hidiH-Jh' Alt. r(hiimskundt% vol. ii., p. 5 ‘' 4 — 592. 

t ‘^ir E. 'I'eimenl, in his work on t'eylon, argues in favour of 
Ophir having been in that island. Sir II. Raulinson seems to 
accept the fact as j)rovcd (see Raw. Her, i. 243, note). — T r. 

L 
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His empire did not stand untouched, and he lived to see the first signs 
of its dismemberment. The Idiimrean Hadad, assisted by the king of 
Egypt, took from him some of the provinces round the Red Sea. The 
Syrian Resin made himself independent at Damascus, and then assumed 
the crown. Jerol)oam, in exciting the tribes of Israel to revolt, pre- 
pared the way for the division of the Hebrew people, and commenced 
its ruin. This last was the son of Ncbat, of the tribe of Ephraim. 
His intelligence had attracted the attention of Solomon, who had 
given him an important administrative appointment. lUit the king, 
having learnetl by the voice of the prophet Ahijah that liis protegee 
should come to reign over ten of the tribes, and receiving from 
another (punter tlic news that he was prejiaring an insurrection in 
the Nortli, would have put him to death. Jeroboam (led to Sheshonk, 
king of f’gypt (called Slnsliak in the Bible), and there lived till the 
death of vSoIoiuon, which look place after a reign of forty years, that is 
about the year 978 

The reign of Solonum is of the highest importance in the history of 
the Hebrews, and serves as the pivot of its whole chronology. The 
first precise and positive date which is met with in all that history is, 
in fact, that of the solemn dedication of the 'I'emple. It is only after 
that event that we can possildy fix with certainly, by means of the facts 
furnished hy the Hooks of Samuel and of Kings, the other dates of the 
reigns of Solomon, of David, and of Saul. 

6. Soloinw^s wisdom, Scri]>lurc tells us, excelled the wisdom of 
all the children of llie Ea*'! country, and all the wisdom of Egy])t. 
“ For he was wiser (before his fall, he it clearly understood,) than all 
men; . . . And his fame was in all nations round about. And 

he spake 3,000 proverbs ; and his songs were a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the e(Hlar-tree that is in Lchancm, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creejdng things, and of fishes^’ (i Kings iv. 30, sty.). All 
these works are lost ; there remain only the “ Pro verbs,” or a coll(?c- 
tion of maxims which ])ear internal evidence of his authorship, and the 
Book called Ecclesiastes, in which all the circumstances, all the plea- 
sures of human life are ajijireciated at their true value, and stamped 
with the motto, “All is vanity,” This last work is assigned to the king 
of Israel with less certainty. The Song of Songs is also attributed to 
Solomon, a mystical poem, in which, under the forms of impassioned 
l(we, is figured the longing of the sout after (kx), an example copied in 
later times among the Arabs hy some mystic sects of Islam. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

SEPARATION OF THE TEN TRIBES.-^KINGDOMS OF 
ISRAEL AND JUDAII.—FALL OF SAMARIA AND 
JERUSALEM 

Chitf Authorities : — The Bible, Books of Kings amt Chronicles; The 
Prophets^ particularly Isaiah y Jeremiah and Ezekiel. — ^Josephus, An^ 
tiquiticSy Books VIII. and X. 

Ihe modern writers mentioned at the beginning of Chapter /. 


SKCI'IUN I. — RkIIOUOA.M AM) [KKonOAM. — S ePARA'I'ION of I'HE 
Tfn Triuks (97S-957). 

I. 'Fhk reij^ns of David and Solomon represent the highest degree 
of glory and political power to which the Hebrews have ever attained. 
Ill, it this very prosperity, and the corruption that it intiunuced at the 
court, the develojuuent uf commercial relations with foreign powers, 
could not but react on the interior state of the kingdom of Israel, and 
exercise an evil inlhieiice on the manners and faith of the peo])lo. 
Religion, the only tie which l)Ound the Hebrews together, was weakened 
by the prevalence of idolatry under Solomon. Royally, powerful and 
res])ected as it was under David and his. successor, was yet not firm 
enough to form the foundation of the unity of the nation, and to estab- 
lish jiennanently the i)re[)onderance of J iidah over the other tribes. Even 
at the close of the reign of Davhl we have seen that an insurrection was 
attempted, from jealousy of the importance and prerogatives of the tribe 
from which the king had sj>rung. 

The symptoms of revolt became again apparent, and in a much more 
menacing form, in the last years of Solomon. I'he prophet Ahijah had 
clearly announcetl to that monarch the division of his kingdom. The 
enormous expenses which thegreirt works of his reign had entailed tended 
to alienate the Northern tribes from those of the South, and to excite a 
rupture. Solomon’s successor was his son Rehoboam, wlio was forty-one 
years of age. The deputies of the tribes of Israel who came to do homage 
to the new king, wishing at the same time to dictate some conditions to 
kirn, and to require a diminution of the burdens of the people, thought 

L 2 
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it better not to present themselves at Jerusalem, and they assembled at 
Shechem, the capital of the powerful tribe of Ephraim. They recalled 
Jeroboam from Egypt, and put him at their head. Rchoboam was invited 
to Shechem, to be proclaimed king, and not in tlie least suspecting 
the trap which was laid for him, he presented himself before the 
assembly. Jeroboam spoke in the name of the deputies: “Thy 
father,” said he to the king, “made our yoke grievous; now, there- 
fore, make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke 
which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.” Rehoboam 
surprised, asked a delay of three days. Idie old state councillors of 
Solomon were unanimous in a<lvising him to give w.iy, but the king 
preferred to their counsels the ])ernicious advice of his young courtiers, 
who, playing on his self-love, urged him to resistance. 

When, on the third day, Jeroboam and thedejnities ])resented themselves 
before him, he haughtily replietl, “ My father made your yoke heavy, and I 
will add to your yoke. My father chastised you with whijis, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions. ” 'riien the people broke out into rebellion, crying 
out, “What portion have we in Uavid ... to your tents, O Israel ; 
.see now to thine own house, r)avi<l” (i Kings xii., 2 C'hron. x.). Adoram, 
“who was over the trilnitc,” sent by Rehoboam to calm the popular 
tumult, was stoned to death. Rehoboam had barely time to get into 
his chariot and Ilyin all haste to Jerusalem. The tril^cs of Judah and 
Benjamin alone remained faithful to the dynasty of David, whilst the 
others procTauned Jeroboam king, d'he tribe of Benjamin, which had 
peculiar grievances against the house of David, would pnjbably have 
joined with the tribes of Israel if its territorial position hail not com- 
pelled it to hold to Judah. The city of Jerusalem was in fact partly 
in the land of Benjamin. Rehoboam attempted to resist ; he asscmljled 
an army of 180,000 men to subdue the seceded tribes, but (iod caiisetl 
him to be told by the ])ra])het .Shemaiah that this event was brought 
about in the order of His jwovidenee, and that the soldiers were not to 
fight against their brelliren. I'lic army W”is disbanded, and the sejjara- 
tion was thus consummated. 

2. The Bible gives us no detail as to the resjx'ctive limits of the two 
kingdoms formed by this separation. It merely says that the ten tribes 
declared for Jeroboam — that is, Ephraim, which was at the head of 
the movement, .Simeon, Dan, Manasseh, Dsachar, Asshur, Zehulon, 
Naphtali, Reuben, and Gad. d’he new slate, embracing the greater part 
of the nation, took by })refercnee the name of Kingdom of Israel, which 
had already served in former times to ilcsignate the kingdom of Isli- 
bosheth. The land of Israel included, then, all 1‘eriva with the trii)ii* 
tary countries as far as the iOu])hrates and the greater part of Palestine 
on this side the Jordan. Idle kingdom of Rehoboam, called the kingdom 
of Judah, embraced only Southern Palestine, between Bethel and Beer- 
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sheba. The king of Judah had, besides, the suzerainty of Idumea and 
the land of the Philistines, but the whole of the provinces subject to 
his sceptre were in extent hardly a fourth part of the kingdona of 
Solomon. 

The boundaries were not very exactly defined ; and some frontier 
towns belonging to the tribes of one of the two kingdoms were in fact, 
cither from the wish of the inhabitants, or the force of circumstances, 
found in the power of the other kingdom. Thus, for example, the 
towns of Bethel and Rama, although situated in the territory of Benja- 
min, belonged to the kingdom of Israel ; but, in return, the southern 
cities of Dan, such as Ajalon, formed part of the kingdom of Judah. 
As for the towns which in the time of Joshua had been given to the 
tribe of vSimeon, they all, from their geographical position, fell to the 
slate of Judah. So then, in reality, as Simeon was one of the ten 
tribes who declared for Jeroboam, we must suppose that at any rate a 
])art of the tribe had emigrated to the north. A ])assagc in the Book of 
( 'hronicles appears in fact to indicate that the Simeonites, after the reign 
of David, no longer ])ossessed the towns which had been given them by 
Joshua (i Chron. iv. 31). Some remnants of that tribe, who had re- 
mained in the land of Judah, emigrated in later times, under llezekiah, 
to the number of 500 families,* towards Mount Seir. A learned Dutch 
Orientalist, M. Do/y, has recently tlevoted a very learned and ingenious 
work to proving that they must have gone very far into Arabia, and 
have been the foumlers of tlie city of Mecca.t 

3, d'he two kingdoms of Israel anti Judab remained separate until 
the capture of Samaria by the Assyrians and the annihilation of the 
Jsraelitish state. It does not seem that, during the whole of this long 
space of time, any one conceived the idea of the re-establishment of 
national unity uiuler one sceptre. 'I’he chrom)iogy of the two parallel 
kingdoms presents serious difficulties which St. Jerome has pronounced 
insuperable. They ha\'e been minutely consiflcred l>y stiulcnts, who 
have ])ruposed numerous systems for their solution. We do not intend 
here to enter into a critical examination of the problem and the discus- 
sion of its elements; tlu:se arc (piestions of detail which cannot be 
brought within the compass of the present work. Let us, then, confine 
ourselves to saying tlial the system most generally ailopted by critics, 
and which seems pjeferable, arranges in the following manner the royal 
lists of the two monarchies formed from the ruins of that of David and 
Solomon: — , 

* I ( 'hron. iv. 42. 'Hie reading is “ men ’* ; but there is no doubt 
that the emigration of 500 men wouUl entail the removal of their families. 
- Tr. 

t Die Israditen zu Mckhah^ Leyden, 1865. 
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Kingdom of Judah. Kingdom of Israel. 

Commencement of the rei^n of— Commencement of the reign of— 




B.C. 

Rehoboam 

9 78. Jeroboam 

978. 

Abijam . 

961. 


Asa . . 

958- 



Nadab 

957 - 


Baasha 

953 - 


Elah . 

932. 


Zimri . 

9 .^ 1 . 


( )mri . 

930. 


Ahab . 

919. 

Jehoshaphat . 

916. 



Ahaziah, or Azariah 

899. 


Jehoram, or Joram . 

898. 

Jehoram 

. . 801. 


Ahaziah 

. . 887. 


Athaliah 

. . 886. Jehu 

886. 

Joash or Jehoash . 

. . 879. 



Jehoahaz .... 

. . . 858. 


J ehoash 

842. 

Ainaziah 

• • 839. 



Jero 1 )oain 11 . . . 

. . . 827. 

Azariah 

. . Sio. 



Interregnum 

7S4 to 773. 


Zachariah 

• . • 77 .h 


Sballum .... 

. . . 772. 


Manaliem . . . 

. , . 772. 


Pekahiah .... 

. . . 761. 


Tekah .... 

. . . 759. 

Jotham 

• • 75 ‘^- j 


Ahaz 

. 742. 1 Manahem IT. 

742. 


Pekah (restored) 

7.13. 


lloshea .... 

. . . 730 - 

Ilezekiah .... 

• • 727- ! 



Fall of the Kingdom of Israel 721. 


It is necessary to place this comparative talkie of the succession ot 
the princes of the two kingflonis before the eye of the reader, in order 
to avoid the confusion which mij;ht easily result from relating simul- 
taneously, as we are obliged to do, the annals t>f Judah and of Israel, 
which appear at times to be extremely entangled. We now again take 
up the threa^l of events. 

4. Jeroboam was hardly proclaimed l^ing when he hastened to guard 
against any possible attack from the king<lom of Judah, by fortifying 
Shechem, his new' capital, and some frontier cities. But he did not 
know' how to make a proy 3 er use of the ])osition in wdiich he found 
himself. Instead of conducting himself as a prince chosen by God, 
instead of strengthening the state which he founded under Divine per- 
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mission, he permitted himself to be led astray by a narrow-minded and 
base feeling of distrustful policy, and became an apostate. Fearing lest 
llie Israelites, if in conformity with the precepts of the law, they went 
to sacrihce in the Temple at Jcrasalcm, might again return to the 
authority of Rehoboam, and thus shake Jus throne, he resolved to 
interrupt all the relations of his subjects with the religious centre of the 
nation; and that he might better succeed in this project by calling to his 
aid. the bad passions and gross tendencies of the people, he gave full 
sanction to a revolting system of idolatry. At the two extremities of 
his kingdom, at Dan and at Bethel, he built two Temples in which 
Jehovidi was worshipped under the ignolde image of a golden calf, and 
thus renewed the crime of which the Hebrews bad been guilty in the 
desert. 

The people allowed themselves to l.>e led into the seducing and entirely 
luaterialislic worship of these dumb gods ; their altars were erected on 
all the high places, and new priests, strangers to tin; tribe of J^evi, 
were consecrated for this new religion. The legitimate priests and 
Leviles, driven out by Jerolioam, abandoned their possessions and 
sought refuge in the kingdom of Judah, followc.nl by the few men, who, 
of the tribes of Israel, wished to remain faithful to the law, and pre- 
ferred exiiairialion to apostasy. Divine warnings were not, however, 
\vanling to induce Jerol>oani to leave the criminal path he had entered ; 
but lie heeded them not. Thus, one day, a zealous prophet from the 
kingdom of Judah ventured to present himself in the l'em»de at Bethel, 
and to curse the altar at the moment when the king was offering incense 
on it. Abijah, son of the king, having become seriously ill, Jeroboam 
conceived the idea of sending his wife, disguised, to ask advice of the 
prophet Alujah, who had predicted his accession to the throne, 
and in whom the king of Israel hoped to find a protector favoured by 
heaven. But Ahijah, far from showing a favourable disposition, re- 
]iroached the queen in the most severe terms with the idolatry of Jero- 
boam, and jircdieted to lier the coming end of his dynasty as w ell as the 
ruin of the kingdom of Israel, whose people were to be carried captive 
beyon(f"nie liiijihrales, ** and,” added he, ** when thy leet enter into the 
city the child sliall die ” (i Kings xiv. 12). 

5. I'lie most ordinary political intelligence would have taught 
Rehoboam, with such conduct on part of his rival, ii.) show great zeal 
for the orthodox Mosaic worshiji, which alone, even fn-Uil a human 
point of view, could be to him ♦be nicaas of safety. He acted thus for 
three years. His zeal abated, however, but too soon, ami gave place to 
a culpalile indifference, quickly followed by the gradual introduction of 
Bhaaiician idolatry, together with all the abominable debaucheries 
which ahvays accompanied it. At the same time, the schismatical 
worship of the high places spread in all parts of the kingdom, even 
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among those who remained faithful to the doctrine of the unity of God. 
Doubtless this worship was addressed to Jehovah ; but the multiplication 
of sanctuaries itself was a violation of the precepts of the Law, and 
tamed away worshi])pers from the one Temple, where alone sacrifice 
was permitted to be offered. 

The indifference to the national sanctuary and to the Holy City 
became so great that, in .spite of the fortresses guarding his southern 
frontier, Rehoboani could make no resistance to the Egyptian troops, 
wlu), in the fifth year of liis reign (970 H.c.), invaded the kingdom of 
Judah, probably through tlie intrigues of Jeroboam, and penetrated 
to Jerusalem. Rehoboam trembled in his palace, anrl the prophet 
Shemaiah look advantage of the occasion to reproach the king, before 
all his court, for his infidelity towards Jehovah, the cause of tliis mis- 
fortune. The king and all his nobles who surrounded him showed 
sincere repentance, and sakl, ‘*'riie Tvord is righteous.’’ Shemaiah 
then reassured them, by lelling them that this was but a passing storm, 
and that they must accei)t with resignation the chas(i‘^eme^t of Heaven 
(1 C'hron. xii. 6). Shisliak, king of Egypt, at the head of a numerous 
army, entered the capital without striking a blow, ami jdundcrod the 
treasures of the 'Pemple. Ihil as Shemaiah had announced, he had no 
other intent than to humble, and to extort money from tlu' king of 
Judah ; and his army retired when satisfied with their j>]un<ler. Re- 
hoboam reigned twelve years after the Kgyj)tian invasion. No inemo- 
raide event ^ijarked that space of time, (huistanl hosiilitles went on 
between Reliol^oam and Jeroboam ; but they confiiUMl tliemselves to 
mutual small ineursions; anel it does not appear that there t'ver was any 
engagement of iinj)orlanee between the two kings. 

6. After the deatli of Relioboam, and the nceession of his son 
Abijam, Jero])oam llu>ught a time when the kingd(un was |)assing from 
one hand to another favouralde for attemj)ting the eoiujuesl of the land 
of Judah. From two ([iiarters lie prepared to deliver <lt‘eisive blows, 
and he had reeourst* to w icT’i’r cri tnassi the people. I>y this means 
Jerol)oain ])ut under arms 800,000 men, and .Vbijani 40o,ocx), The 
two armies met on the monnlains of J^^phrnlm, near (he heights of 
Samaria. In sjiite of an ambuscade whicli Jeroboam set l)ehind the 
troops of Judah, they succeeded in ])Ossessing themselves of bethel and 
.some other Israelilish cities. Abijam, as little zealous as Ids father for 
religion, \\*as guilty of the fault of not profiting by tliis event to abolish 
at bethel tiic worship of the golden onlf, and the town soon again fell 
into the power of Israel. Abijam died after a reign of three years. 
II is .son and successor, y\sa, showed from his earliest years great zeal 
foi the worship of Jehovah. Tlnnigh still very young, he displayed 
great hatred for idolatry ; he did not even .s])are his grandmother, 
Maacha, widow of Reholiuam, who favoured the riiamician worship, 
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and attempted to domineer over him. Asa deprived her of all influence 
in the affairs of the government. The statue of Ashtaroth, which she 
had dared to set up at Jerusalem, was burned in the valley of Kklron. 
Everywhere the altars of the Canaanitish deities were destroyed, and 
the ])ersons consecrated to that shameful worship were ex])elled from 
the laud. The only reproach that Scripture addresses to Asa is, that 
he allowed the schismatical altars on the high places to remain, in order 
to give occupation and means of subsistence to the numerous priests 
whom the apostasy of the ten tribes had induced to return to Judah. 


Skction II.— Disorders and Reverses in the Kingdom of 
Israel (957 — 919 ilc.). 

1. jERonoAM had reigned twenty-two years. After his death the 
])rediction of the ])rophet Ahijah against his family was almost imme- 
diately accomplislied. At the close of only two years of power his 
son, Nadal), was assassinated by one of his prinei])al orficers, named 
r)aaslia, of the tribe of Issachar, whilst besieging Gibbethon, a city of 
the tribe of Dan, wliicli had fallen into the power of the Philistines. 
Daaslia seizetl ujion the "'rown, and to remove all danger of any possible 
competition, put to death all the near relatives of Jeroboam. 

2. Wliilst these events were occurring in the kingdinn of Israel, Asa 
re-e^tabli'^hed in the land of Judah the worship of the true Gotl ; and 
reigning with wisdom and glory, promoted in every shape tlie national 
prosperity. One of his prinei]>al cares was the army, which he laboured 
to place on an improved footing. Invents were soon to show how 
]nudent and full of foresight his conduct ha<l been. In the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Asa (943 B.C.), a formidable invasion menaced the 
southern frontiers of Palestine. Zerah, king of Ethiopia,^ at the head 
of a numerous army, reeruited amongst the barbarous people of the 
Upper Nile, hatl overrun I'-gypt. After having subjugated it for the 
moment, and carried devastation from south to north tliroughout its 
wliole exlerit, lie crossed the river Rhinocoriira, and assailed the 
kingdo 1 ?^)f Judah, hoping to pillage it also, as well .as all .Syria. Asa 
led his army to meet tlie Ihhiopians, and gave them battle in the valley 
of Zejihathah, near iMaresh.ah. Zerah was vampiished and obliged to 
fly, leaving an immense booty to the Jewish soldiers. 


* Some historians have errotjeously confounde<l this prince with 
Tirhakah, king both of J^ithiopia and Egy]>l, who lived nearly two 
centuries later. Others have supposed him to be Uaserken, king of 
I'-gypt, and not of IClbiopia, whose name could never l)c so transcribed 
into Ileiirew. The Zerah of the llible was the king Azerch-Amen, 
whose name is read on several Ethiopi.an monuments. This important 
correction in history is due to Dr. Brugseh. 
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The defeat of the king of Ethiopia was so complete that he could 
not even maintain himself in Egypt, but was obliged to retire in all 
haste into his own kingdom, above the Cataracts of the Nile. On the 
return of the victorious Asa to his capital, the prophet Azariah pre- 
sented himself before the king, and in an address to him and to his 
army showed how their recent success was the recompense of their 
return to religious truth, just as the disasters of Rehoboam had been 
the just punishment of his infidelity. Asa continued to show great 
severity to idolatry ; he executed also important repairs in the Temple, 
and offered there splendid sacrifices in recognition of his victory over 
Zerah. Very many of the inhabitants of the land of Israel who still 
remained, in spite of the official schism, faithful to the (iod of their 
fathers, seeing the success of the ])ious Asa, came uj) to be present at 
that feast, and i^slablished themselves in the land of Judah. 

3. Haasha, the usurper of the crown of Israel, could not without 
disquiet see the constantly increasing power of Asa and his kingdom. 
He commenced hostilities against him by fortifying the town of Ramah, 
and placing a garrison there, to prevent the ])eople of Israel from com- 
municating with the kingdom of Judah and going uj) to the 'remple. 
Asa could not permit the establishment of this threatening fortress at a 
distance of only two leagues from Jerusalem, lie emptied the royal 
treasury, and that of the Temple, to purchase the alliance of Ren- 
hidri,* king of Syria, who resided at Damascus, and had formed a 
considerablejitate of the Aramiean provinces, formerly suliject to David 
and Solomon. His offers having been acccpte<l, Ren-hidri invaded the 
north of I’alestine, penetrating to the neighbourhood of the lake ol 
Gennesaret, and possessed himself of many important towns. Asa at 
the same time marched on Ramah, took it, and having demolished the 
fortifications, already firr .advanced, employed the materials in con- 
structing at Geba and Mizpeh tw'o fortresses, to serve as the bulwarks 
of his state against the kingdom of Israel. 

But the j)ropliets were by no means pleased to see an alliance con- 
cluded with a pagan against the king of Israel, and at the expense ol 
the sacred treasure. A prophet, named Ilanani, bitterly reproached 
Asa with leaning on .Syria, instead of trusting entirely to the help of 
Jehovah, who could have subdued both the Syrians and the Israelites. 


* This name, borne successively by many kings of Syria, is written 
Ben-hadad in the Hebrew text of Ihe Bible, and Ben-ader in the 
Septuagint (vioq *Adtp). The reading we have adopted, Ben-hidri, 
that given by the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions contem])orary with 
these princes, is sufficiently near that which the LXX. folloNved. [Many 
Hebrew manuscripts give this name with a final R, as does also the 
Samaritan. The two letters R and D in Hebrew are not easily dis- 
tinguishable.] 
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The words of the inspired speaker were not without influence on the 
people, and led to some troubles, Asa thought fit to use severity, and 
ventured even to cause Hanani to be arrested as a disturber of the 
public peace. From this moment to the end of his reign he found 
himself exposed to the ill-will of the whole order of prophets, who 
looked on him as a tyrant. Nevertheless, in sj)ite of his rupture with 
this body, who represented the living and zealous element in the Mosaic 
religion, he did not swerve from religious truth, and was always a 
faithful servant of Jehovah. His orthodoxy, and vigilance in repressing 
every attempt to introduce the worship of strange gods, procured him a 
long succession of years of peaceable reign, and he did not die till 
916 n.C., after forty-one years of prosperity, leaving in his son Jeho- 
shaphat a worthy successor. 

4. During this time disorder and crime, the just punishment of schism 
and apostasy, were raging in the kingdom of Israel. Haasha reigned 
for ten years after tlie invasion of the Syrians, but without ever recovering 
from that humiliation. The llible mentions no more collisions between 
him and Asa, l)ut the two kings remained in a permanent state of hos- 
tility. llaaslia, it may be seen by what we have related of his life, was 
animated by a spirit of the greatest impiety; he had taken u}) the 
position of a declared enemy of Mosaic orthodoxy, in which he saw a 
danger to his own crown, and a source of strength to the king of 
Judah. 

The prophet Jehu, .son of the prophet Hanani who had braved the 
anger of Asa when condemning his alliance with the Syrians, ventured 
to present himself before Haasha, to reproach him with having imitated 
the sins of Jeroboam, after being exalteil from the dust, to overturn his 
dynasty; he announced to him the divine decree by which, as a pmnish- 
ment for this impiety, he and his race should be cut off — “ I will make 
thy house,” said he, s]K.*aking in the name of the Lord, “like the 
house of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat ” (i Kings xvi. 2 ). Asa lived to 
witness the accomplishment of this prophecy, and to sec a third clyiuisty 
mount the throne established by Jeroboam ; for events followed each 
other q(#fltly in the land of Isr.ael. Haash.a, nevertheless, trans- 
mitted the crown to his son Klah, dying, after having reigned nearly 
twenty-three years. Hut Elah succumbed in the .second year of 
his reign, struck down, like the son of Jeroboam, by the hand of a 
conspirator. 

Whilst the troops, commanded, by the gcneral-in-chief Omri, were 
occupied l)y a second siege of the town of Gibbethon, then held by the 
Philistines, Zimri, one of the two captains of the war chariots, assassi- 
nated King Elah, “as he was drinking himself drunk in the house of 
Arza, steward of his house” (l Kings xvi. 9), at Tirzah, then the capital 
of Lsrael. The murderer having seized on the throne, massacred all the 
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members of the royal family ; and the prediction of the prophet Jehu 
was thus accomplished to the letter. 

When the news of Zimri’s crime arrived in the camp at Gibbethon, 
the troops, indignant, proclaimed their general Omri king of Israel. 
Omri at once abandoned the siege to march on Tirzah, and the usurper, 
seeing himself forced to surrender the city, set fire to the palace and 
burned himself alive there, after having reigned but seven days. Never- 
theless, Omri, the elect of the army, found a rival in a certain Tibni, 
son of Ginath, on whom the people of the capital bestowed the crown. 
War liroke out between the two pretenders, and as the party of Omri 
was the strongest, the death of 'bibni left his com])etitor to be recog- 
nised by all Israel. The text of Scripture leaves us to infer that the 
civil war between Omri and Tibni lasted four years, for it makes the 
reign of Omri commence only in the thirty-first year of the reign of 
Asa (927 n c.), although it gives for the consjiiracy of Zimri and his 
death the twenty-seventh year of that prince (93 1 n.c.), in which year 
Omri was proclaimed king by the army. 

In the seventh year of his reign, two years after the death of Tibni, 
Omri, desirous of creating a new cajiital, doubtless because he distrusted 
the disorderly spirit and revolutionary tendencies of the inhabitants of 
Tirzah, Ijought, from an individual named .Shemer, a hill, situated in a 
very stnjng jiosition in the. mitbl of the territory of Kphraim, and not 
far from Shechem ; he paid for the site two talents of silver, and built 
there a city called Samaria. 'There, ever after, down to the time of the 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel Iw the Assyrians, the residence of 
its sovereigns was fxed. 'The foundation of Samaria is the only fact 
worthy of remark which is recorded of the reign of Omri, with the 
exception of an imforluiiate war against the .Syrians, in which he lost 
many tovMis. He governed in the same sjiirit as his ])redeccssors, 
maintaining the schismatieal wor>hip established liy Jeroboam. He 
died at last in the twelfth year of lii.-^ ‘’cign, leaving the throne to his 
son Aliab. 


SlXTION HI. — An AM, Jr.HoSIIAI'HAT, AM) TJtKIR SONS 
(919- -886 

I. jKnosiiAi'iiA'r, soil of Asa, ascended the throne of Jerusalem at 
the age of thirty-five years, fnheriling the virtues i)f his father, he 
manifested even a greater zeal for t^ie national worship, and removed 
the last traces of idolatry. T'o inspire the people with stronger religious 
sentiments, he sent, in the third year of hi.s reign, five of the principal 
persons of his court, accompanied by two priests and nine Levites, 
with the Book of the Law, to make the tour of the whole country, and 
instruct the inhabitants. At the same time Jehoshaphat built new forth 
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fications, and filled the arsenals with munitions of all kinds ; he also care- 
fully re-organised the administration and the army. This last was to be 
henceforth composed of two very strong divisions — one of Judah, the 
other of Benjamin. The peace then reigning in the land of Judah, to 
which many neighbouring people paid tribute, much favoured the 
reforms of Jehoshaphat, which, as we shall see, were to be still further 
developed. 

2. The court of Samaria exhibited then a complete contrast to that 
of Jerusalem. Whilst Jehosha])hat made unceasing efforts to re-esta- 
blish the worsliip of Jehovah in all its purity, Ahab, who siirj)assed in 
impiety all the kings of Israel, not content wdth the worship of the 
golden calves, and influenced by his riueuician wife Jezebel, daughter 
of Eth-baal, king of Tyre, had introduced the worship of Baal and of 
Ashtaroth, to whom she erected temples and altars, even in the town of 
Samaria. This irruption of I’lKenieian j)aganisni brought trouble and 
disorder on the whole kingdom of Israel, and gave rise to sanguinary 
collisions between the worshipjiers of Baal and the small number of 
zealous partisans who still adhered to the true faith. The former party 
had become the strongest ; Baal had no less than 450 jiriests or pri>phets 
in his service, and Asluaroth 400, all maintained at the expense of 
Jezebel. Sustained l)y the energy of a fanatical and cruel queen, they 
persecuted with the utmost fury the prophets of Jehovah, whom they 
attempted to exterminate, d'hesc latter were still tolerably numerous ; 
and in the persecution of which they were the objects, some of them exhi- 
bited such zeal and courage .as had never previously been seen among 
them, and when occasion offered, they made sanguinary reprisals on 
their adversaries, d'heir chief was the celebrated proj)het Elijah, and 
at court they had a secret protector in Obadiah, the governor of the 
king’s house. But the mass of the peo]de, undecided or indilTerent, 
did not give a hearty support to either of the two ]')arties, for which 
reason Elijah re|)roache<l them with “hailing bet w'een two opinions,” 
and declaring neither for Jehovah nor for Baal. The king Ahab 
himse lf, a man wdth no energy and no Convictions, may be placed in 
the fron^^‘ank of these w'averers. At one time he bowed belore Baal, 
and gave himself up to all the abominations of Canaanitish worship ; 
at another, terrified by the wonls of the prophet, he rent his clothes 
and humbled himself before Jehovah. One day he ])ermiited Jezebel 
to order the massacre of tlie prophets of Jehovali, and on another he 
gave up the projdiels of Baal to Vhe vengeance of Elijah. 

The kingdom of Israel could not rise from this miserable position hut 
by a violent revolution; it rccpiired an energetic man, inspired from on 
high, full of courage and devotion, to bring over the waverers, to 
ensure the triumph of the holy cause of Jehovali and of Hebrew 
nationality, against the tyrannical fury of the Phamician princess. In 
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this calamitous time Israel saw a saviour arise, who undertook alone, it 
not to accomplish, at any rate to prepare the way for, a revolution, and 
to overturn the impious dynasty, which sought to sweep away the very 
last traces of the worship of the true God. This man was the prophet 
Elijah, the hero of the epoch. Full of fierce enthusiasm, excited by 
almost continual Divine inspiration, he braved, by his constancy and 
courage, the fury of Jezebel, and frequently made King Ahab tremble, 
who, though lie detested, could not liel]) respecting him. I>ike Samuel, 
he was inflexible in his purpose, and feared not to show himself stern, 
and even cruel, to accomplish what he found to be necessary. Unfor- 
tunately, Israel had fallen too low for a complete regeneration to be 
possible. Even Elijah never raised his voice against the image worship 
ot IJethel and Dan, but directed all his efforts to ensure the triumph of 
the name of Jeliovah over the odious J^luenician worship ; and when at 
the end of his days he was com])elled to leave his work still unfinished, 
he chose a successor to continue and complete it. 

3. Nevertheless, the throne of Ah.ab seemed to be strengthened by 
some brilliant victories. Ecii-hidri, king of Syria, son of the one who 
had made war on Baasha and (hnri, came, followed by thirty-nine 
princes, his vassals or allies, to besiege Samaria, which had become, as 
we have said, the capital of the kingdom. 'I'he king of Israel humbled 
himself bt'fore him, and offered to declare himself his vassal ; but 
Ben-hidri rcjdied with such insolence, that, l)y the counsel of the 
elders, Aliab resolved on resistance. (lo<l told him by a pro])het — 
“Thus sailh the T.ord, Hast thou seen all this great multitiule? l)ehold, 
I will deliver it into thine iiand this day, that thou mayest know that I 
am the Lord.” P'eeling his faith re-animated in this danger, he ordered 
a sally of 7,000 men, who surprising the enemy’s camj) when they were 
in the midst of an orgy, routed them com])letely. 

But the courtiers of the king of Syria, as a salve to their own pride 
and that of their master, said to Ben-hidri, “ 'fheir gods are gods of 
the hills, t]ierefi)rc they are stronger than we ; hut let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we sliall be stronger than they.”* Tlio 
king permitted himself to lie jiersuaded to rejilace exactly the men, 

* It may he noticed that the Hebrews were essentially Highlanders 
in all their instincts of fight ; their first impulse in making war was to 
occupy the lu ights of some mountain. Josliua made l)is night-mardi 
for this purpose before the battle of Beth-horon. When resistance to 
Jabin, king of Hazor, was contemjl^atcd, the first command of the 
prophetess to Barak was, “Draw toward Mount 'fabor.” Gideon 
“went down ” from the hill to his great victory over Midian. It added 
to David’s grief fi^r the loss of his friend Jonathan, that the defeat had 
been sustaine<l “ in //////tHiigh ])l;ices.” The same feeling seems to have 
influenced the Hebrews also in later times; the first Maccabiean victory 
and the last success against Rome w'ere both in “ the going down ” to 
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horses, and war chariots which he had lost, and commenced the cam- 
paign the next year with troops incomparably superior in number to 
those of Ahab. But God showed that He could confound the blas- 
phemies of the enemies of Israel. JOO,ooo Syrians were cut to pieces 
under the walls of Aphek, in the plain of Esdraelon, and Ben-hidri 
was forced to implore the clemency of the enemy whom he had so in- 
solently defied. 

Ahab, who could have made the king of Syria a prisoner, did not 
even confine himself to setting him at liberty. Under the guarantee of 
an article, which gave him the right of keeping a garrison in Damascus, 
he C(mcluded a treaty of intimate alliance, which insured Ben-hidri the 
assistance of Israelitish troops in his wars. A most valuable inscription 
of Slialmanezer IV.,* king of Assyria, discovered near the source of 
tlie Tigris and now preserveil in the British Museum, in relating a 
defeat which that prince inlliclcd the next year on Ben-hidri, near the 
city of Karkar, mentions among the troops who fought on the side of 
the latter 10,000 men of Aluih oj Israel. A proj)l\et severely rcjiroached 
Ahab for this alliance with an intidel whom Hod had delivered into 
liis hands, and threatened him with the Divine wrath; but he was not 
heeded. 

4. A liorrible crime, into which he was led by the queen Jezebel, 
1)roiight Ahab a still more dreadful ])rop]iecy Irom h'dijah. A man 
naiuetl Naboth at Jezreel possessed a vineyard near to the jjalace of the 
king in that eily. Ahal), desirous of joining that vineyard to his 
garden, asked Naboth to sell it to him in perpetuity, d'liis WiU> to 
introduee into the civil law a principle formally oj)])ose(l to the Mosaic 
law, whicli did not permit the ]>r()perty of the soil to go for ever out of 
the hands t)f the family to whom it had been assigned at the conquest, 
but directed its return at the year of jubilee. 

Naboth, faithful to the spirit of the law, refused to sell the inheritance 
of his fathers: at this the king showed himself much aggrieved. Jezebel 
having learned the cause of his grief, consoled him by ]n'omising to give 
him tlie vineyard of Naljolh. She sent orders in tlie king's name to the 

Ik'lh-horon, and even to the very last day of Jewish independence, when 
their “hold,” Masada, fell before the Romans. 

We find, too, that though the Hebrews fre<|ueutly assembled large 
bodies of infantry, they were never strong in cavalry or war chariots; a 
fad well known, and alluded to by the Kabshakeh, whom Sennacherib 
sent to Hezekiah — “I will deliver thee,” said he, ‘•2,cxx> horses, if 
thou be al)le on thy ])art to set riders upon them.” 

This w liole subject is treated at length by Dean Stanley, Sinai and 
l\ih\s1ini\ idi. ix.^ — T r. 

* This is the king who appears in Sir H. Rawliiison’s list as Shal- 
manezer H. The cause of the difference between that high authority 
and the author will appear in the Book on the Assyrians. — T r. 
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authorities of his city to accuse Naboth of high treason. They brought 
false witnesses, who swore that Naboth had blasphemed God and the 
king; he was condemned and stoned to death. Jezebel told her husband 
of the death of Naboth and persuaded him to confiscate the property 
of the condemned, in defiance of the precepts of the law. Ahab 
having gone to the vineyard of Naboth to take possession of it, the 
prophet Elijah met him. “ I last thou killed and also taken possession, ” 
said he to the king. “Thussaith the Lord, In the place where dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth, they shall lick thy blood, even thine.” 
“ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy,” said the king. “ I have found 
thee,” replied the prophet, ‘‘because thou hast sold thyself to do evil in 
the sight of the Lord. Behold, 1 will bring evil upon thee, and will 
make thy house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like 
the house of Baasha son of Ahijah, and the dogs shall cat Jezebel by the 
wall of jezreel” (i Kings xxi. 19), 

5. The accom])lishment of the first part of this prophecy was not long 
delayed. Ben-hidri during the three years that had elai)scd, since tlie 
treaty of peace had been concluded, after the battle at Aphek, had not 
executed its conventions. Rainoth, one of the most important cities of 
the land of Gilead or Periea, still remained in the hands of the Syrians. 
Ahal) sliowcd his intention of recommencing war against the king of 
Syria, and taking from him by force the city, he was not willing to sur- 
render. At this time Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, who since liis acces- 
sion to the throne hatl profited by the blessings of peace to continue bis 
reforms in religious worship, and in the administration, had visited the 
king of Israel, with whom he had allied himself by marriage, his son Jelio- 
ram having married .Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. This 
was the first time since the separation of the two kingdoms that a king 
of Judah showed himself as a friend and ally on the territory of Israel; 
and we may well be surprised to find peace between the kingdoms, and 
family ties between the courts, of the pious Jehoshajdiat and the impious 
Ahab. 

It is possible that Jehoshajdiat hoped to work on the facile character 
of Ahab, and lead him to Ijetter sentiments. At the momciu oi march- 
ing against the Syrians, Ahab expressed a wish that the king of Judnh 
should take part in the expedition. Jehoshaphat consented, and ])romi^ai 
the assistance of his troo])s, on the condition that the king of Israel 
should at c)nce consult the jwophets. Ahab bnuiglit together 400 of 
them at the gate of Samaria; they a/l with one voice declared that he 
ought to go to the war, and that the king of Israel should return a 
conqueror. But Jehoshaphat distrusted these 400 unanimous voices; it 
did not seem possilde tliat, after so many persecutions, the call of Ahab 
could assemble so many tnie prophets of Jehoval), to speak with sinceriiy 
and independence. At his request Micaiah was sent for, who had not 
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previously been called, and who announced a terrible disaster, and the 
death of Ahab. lie nevertheless persisted in marching on Ramoth, and 
Jehoshaphat accompanied him there. The king of Israel, having learned 
that the Syrian officers had received orders to single him out personally 
for attack, disguised himself and mixed with the soldiers, whilst Jeho- 
shaphat wore his royal robes. The Syrians, taking the latter for the king 
of Israel, directed their attack on him, and surrounded him. Jehosha- 
phat called for help, but the officers of Ilen-hidri discovering tlieir mistake 
at once retired. At the same time Ahab was mortally wounded by an 
arrow which a soldier had “ shot at a venture”; lie died at sunset, and 
the Israelite army at once retreated. The body of the king was carried 
to Samaria, where it was buried. His blood-stained chariot was washed 
ill the i)ool at Samaria, and the wonls of J’^lijah were accomplished, 
that the dogs should lick the blood of Ahab. His son Ahaziah suc- 
ceeded him. 

6. jehoshaphat returned to Jerusalem, when the jirophet Jehu, son ol 
Hanani, blamed him mildly for having lent his help to the impious 
Ahab, which he said would have drawn on the king the wrath of Je- 
hovah if he had not deserved the mercy of (lod, by exterminating 
idolatry in liis kingdoiu. Jehoshaphat continued to rule over his people 
ill the same sjurit of piety, and to introduce notable iminovenients in the 
administration; lie reformed the tribunals in the principal cities of the 
kingdom, directing tliem to observe the greatest impartiality, anti he 
established at Jerusalem a su])remc court of appeal, composed of Priests, 
Levites, and heads of families, as the last resort for difficult cases. 
After the example of Solomon, Jehoshaphat constructed vessels at 
Eziongeber, to recommence commercial expeditions to India, and 
especially to the land of Ophir, but he no longer had PlKenicians to 
man them, ami the vessels being shipwrecked in the very gulf, quite close 
to Eziongeber, JelK^shajihat gave uj) the enterprise, in spite of the 
persuasions of Ahaziah, king of Israel, who wished to Ijccome his 
partner. 

7. During the sliort reign of Ahaziah, which lasted hardly a year, 
MeslTBflSng of Moali, wdio, like his predecessors, liad recognised the 
suzerainty of the king of Israel, refused to pay liis tribute. He had 
formerly paiil 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, with their wool ; for the 
land of Moab had been at all times rich in Hocks and herds, and is so to 
this day. A severe fall which Ahaziah had through the railing of the 
])latform of the palace of Samaria, prevented him fonn taking measures 
for subjecting the Moabites. Brought up iu the worship of Baal and 
in the superstitions of idolatry, Ahaziah sent messengers to Ekron, in 
the land of the Philistines, to enquire of the celebrated oracle of Baal- 
zebub what would be the result of his illness. The prophet hdijali, 
indignant at this insult to the God of Israel, stopped the messengers of 
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Ahaziah on their way. “ Is it not because there is not a God in Israel,” 
said the prophet to them, that ye go to enquire of Baal-zebub the 
God of Ekron ? Now, therefore, thus saith the Lord, Thou slialt not 
come down from the bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely 
die” (2 Kings i. 3). This in fact soon happened, and as Ahaziah had 
no son, his brother Jehoram succeeded him, 898 B.c. 

8. The new king of Israel confirmed the alliance his father had 
concluded with Jehoshaphat, and overthrew tlie worship of Baal, which 
his two predecessors had observed, but without, nevertheless, l)ecoming 
really faithful to the law of God. Jehoram having requested help from 
Jehoshaphat against the IVIoabitish rebels, the king of Judah replied, 
“ I am as thou art, my ]K*ople as thy people, my horses as thy horses.” 
Assisted also by the king of the rduma;ans,a vassal of Jehoshaphat, the two 
allies gained a brilliant victory over the Moabites, whose king was obliged 
to throw himself into a fortress. The king of Moab, in conformity with 
the frightful superstition of many oriental people, to i)ropitiate the gods, 
sacrificed his own son on the wall, in the sight of the besiegers, who, 
struck with horror, raised the siege. Elisha, the successor of hdijah, 
.showed himself for tlie first time in the camp on the occasitm of this 
war, and there promised success to the combined arms of Israel and 
Judah. 

Some months after this, the Moabites, liavijig found allies in the 
Ammonite^, and having succeeded in enlisting tlie Iduma'an tribes of 
Mount Seir, desirous of revenging themselves tm Jeliosha])hat who had 
assisted their enemy, suddenly invaded the land of Judah and ]>ene- 
trated as far as fingedi. But a dispute having arisen as to the division 
of the booty among the undisci}dined hordes of invaders, it was easy for 
the Jewish troops to put them to flight, and to drive them all, in four 
days, across the frontier. After this event Jehosha\)hat still n igned five 
or six years in jieace, blessed by his subjects and respected liy the neigh- 
bouring jH‘ople; in the last years of his reign his eldest son Jehoram, 
brother-in-law to Jehoram king of Israel (for the tuo Hebrew kingdoms 
had then at their head princes of the same name), took part in the 
affairs of state as co-regent. Jehoshaphat dietl at the age of sixty years 
{891 B.C. ), his people whom he had led back to the true principles of 
religion, and whom he had endowed with useful institutions, ])laced on 
his seven sons their fairest hojies for the future, which but too soon proved 
false. 

9. Jehoram, king of Judah, forgetful of the lessons of his fiither, and 
led by bis wife, Atlialiah, into the wicked w'ays of Ahal) and Jezebel, 
commenced by the murder of his six brothers and of very many great 
personages, who pndiably did not share in his leaning towards I*h<vni- 
cian idolatry. As weak as he was cruel, he soon became an oliject ol 
coiitemiit to liis subjects, and did not know how to make his authority 
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respected abroad. The Idumseans revolted, and set up an independent 
king, after having assassinated the Jewish vassal king. Jehoram then 
marched against the rebels, and obtained a success on the frontiers, but 
had not sufficient strength to reconquer Idumaea, which remained inde- 
pendent. At the same time, the sacerdotal city Libnah, in the low 
country of Judsea, refused to obey the impious king. 

Hordes of Arabs from the south invaded the unfortunate land of 
[udah ; assisted V)y the Philistines, they ravaged the country and pil- 
laged the domains of the king, whose sons, with the exception of 
one namfd Jehoahaz, or Ahaziah, perished in the conflict. During this 
time serious dangers threatened the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
War had been re-kindled between that kingdom and Damascus. Ben- 
hidri laid siege to Samaria; and the city, closely blockaded by the 
enemy, was reduced to such a fearful state of famine, that a mother 
killed and ate her own child.* Nevertheless, God was willing still to 
save the people of Israel and give them a great occasion to call to 
mind His wondrous works to tliemselves as well as to their fathers. 
In conformity with a prediction of J’disha, the besieging army, having 
heard a miraculous noise, was seized with panic; it fled away in the 
darkness of night, and the pillage of the camp by the Israelites at once 
rcslcrcd i)lenty to Samaria. 

10. Elijah, before his (lisa])pearance, had announced that the crown 
of Israel was to be transferred to Jehu, one of the generals of Ahab 
and Jehoram ; and that of Damascus to Hazael, the chief councillor of 
Jlen-hidri. The moment for the accomplishment of this double pro- 
jdiecy had come. Pdislia went to Daniascus, at a time w hen Beii-hidri 
was seriously ill. Informed of the arrival of the i)rophet, whose repu- 
tation was immense, he sent Ha/ael to him, to ask the issue of his 
illness (2 Kings viii. 10). “Go and say to him,” replied Elisha, 
“Thou mayest certainly recover ; howdjeit the Lord hath showed me 
that he shall surely die. ” And after having pronounced these words, 
the projdiet ti.xed for a h)ng time his eves on Hazael, with a look full 
of and his eyes filled with tears. And Hazael said, “Why 

weepeth my lord ?” And he answered, “ Because I know' the evil that 
thou w ilt do unto the children of Israel ; their strongholds wilt thou set 
on fire, and their young men thou wilt slay with the sw'ord, and wilt 
dash their chihlren.” And Hazael said, “But what, is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?” And Elisha answered, “The 
Lord hath showed me that thou slialt be king over Syria.” 

d'he next tlay Hazael, impatient to realise the prophecy, suffocated 
Ben-hidri in his bed, by covering his face with a wet cloth. Having 
then mounted the throne of Damascus, he continued hostilities against 

* See JXuit. xxviii. 50 — 53 ? und JosEPHl’s, ITirrs, vi., 3 » 4 - 
iM 2 
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the kingdom of Samaria. At the same time Jehoram, king of Judah, 
• died at the age of forty years, after horrible suffering from a disease 
which had lasted two years. His death excited no regret ; his body 
was buried out of the sepulchre of the royal family, and refused the 
honours due to kings. His son Ahaziah, aged twenty-two years, suc- 
ceeded him. Completely controlled by his mother, Athaliah, and by the 
advice of his relations of the family of Ahab, he persisted in the impious 
courseof Jehoram, his father. His maternal uncle, Jehoram, kingof Israel, 
persuaded him to take part in the new ex]:>edition he was about to make 
against the king of Syria, again to allemjjt the re-concpiest of Ramoth- 
Gilead. Jehoram and Ahaziah went personally to the siege of that 
city. They managed to get possession of Ramoth ; but king Jehoram 
was seriously wounded, and oldiged to retire to Jezreel. 

II. The prophet Elisha judged that the time had arrived for the 
revolution predicted by Elijah, since become even more necessary from 
the intimate alliance between the two kings of the Hebrew people, and 
their common tendency to Phtenician idolatry, which threatened to root 
out the worship of Jehovah. Elisha sent one of Ids disciples secretly to 
anoint Jehu as king of Israel. The disci])le repaired to Ramoth, where 
Jehu wars, with other captains of the army of Jehoram. No sooner had 
these officers, companions and friends of Jelui, learned the mission of 
the prophet, than they solemnly proclaimed him w ho ha»l been anointed 
king with sound of the trumpets, and caused 1dm to be recognised by 
the wdiole army. Jehu marched at once on J e/reel, w'here Jehoram 
was lying sick of his wounds, and where Aha/iali had gone to visit him. 
Jehoram got into his chariot, and went out of tlie city to meet tlic 
approaching squadron, accompanied by Aha/iah. 

7’hc tw'o kings met Jeliu near llic riel<l wldcli had btdonged to Naboth. 
“Is it peace ?” asked Jihor.am of Ids former general. “ What peace?” 
replied Jehu, “so long as the whoredoms of thy niollier Je/.ebel and 
her witchcrafts are so many.” 'rhen Jehoram turned his lu)rses and 
fled, exclaiming, “ There is treachery, O Ah;i/iah.” Rut at the same 
instant an arrow, shot by Jehn, pierced him l)etween the slioniders, and 
stretched him dead in his chariot. Jehu ordered one of his followers to 
cast the body of Jehoram into the field of Nnbotli, (o avenge the in- 
nocent blood shed by Ahab ami Jezebel. Ahaziah had taken to fliglu, 
Jehu ordered him to be pursued. He was (werlaken near Ibleain, 
mortally wounded, and W'as carried to Megiddo, w here he died. Ili'^ 
l)Ocly was taken to Jerusalem, and bulled in the city of 1 )aviil. Jehu, 
pursuing his work of extermination, entered Je/reel. Lifting his eyes 
to the windows of the ])alace, be saw Jezebel, painted and adorned 
with her best ornaments, looking out. He caused her to be thrown 
from the wdiidow-, and she was trodden under the feet of his horses. When 
a little afterwards he ordered her to be buried, they found only ll'C 
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head, hands, and feet ; the rest of her body had been devoured by 
dogs, according to the prophecy of Elijah. 

Seventy sons of Ahab remained at Samaria ; they were massacred by 
the people, and their heads sent to Jezreel, All that remained of 
the house of Ahab, all the nobles of his court, his friends, and the 
priests of Baal, perished. The statue of that deity was burnt, and his 
temple demolished and “made a draft house.” But in spite of his zeal 
for Jehovah, Jehu did not even attempt to re-establish His worship in 
all its purity; he allowed Jeroboam’s golden calves to remain. The 
prophets, satisfied with their victory, and with the chastisement of the 
impiety of the royal race, promised continuance to his dynasty; but 
they were unable to preserve the kingdom of Israel from the attacks 
which menaced it from williout, or to preserve for it that power which 
it had latterly been on many occasions able to employ, thanks to the 
close alliance existing between the two courts of Samaria and Jeru- 
salem. 

Invents, not less sanguinary, had taken place at the same time in the 
kingdom of Judah. Aha/iali died at the age of twenty-three years. 
As all the sons he left behind him were under age, Athaliah, his 
inotho^r, found herself legally invested with the government, as their 
guardian, with the title of regent. But she conceived the project of 
assuring the perjietuity of her power, and the final triumph of the 
worship of Baal at jeni»nlem, by the extinction of the house of 
Havid. She did not shrink even from a frightful crime to attain that 
ohject, and caused all her grandsons, ehildren of Ahaziah, to be .slain 
Ijcfure her own eyes. She reigned for six years after that odious act, 
and Baal replaced Jeho\ali in llic worship of the city of David. 


Si.crioN IV. — Thk KiNe.noMs oi* Ji D.vii ..\nd Israel, from the 
J\ i:i(iN OK Atjiai.iah T(j the Dk.vi'H ok A/.ariah (8S6-758). 

1. N K\ ERTJJ Ki.KSS, a sister of Aha/iah, jehosheba, wife of the high 
jjriffl^J^Roiacla, had save<l one of these victims devoted to death by the 
ainhilion of Athaliah, Jehoash, only one year old. The child remained 
for six years concealed in the d’emjde, imknow n to all except Jehoiada. 
Ihit in the seventh year, the high prii;sl assembleel in the Temple the 
l.evitcs and the chiefs of the army, he told them that there still re- 
mained a son of Aha/iali, showed him to them, and made them sw^ar 
to recognise and <lefend him. At this newvs, and at the sound of the 
acclamations of llie peojde, w'ho saluted Jehoash, Athaliah ran in, but 
was at once seized by the orders of the high ])riest, and })ul to death ; 
her body, like that of Jezebel, wxis trodden under the ieol of the horses. 
At the same time the people entered ihe’temple of Baal, overturned his 
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altars, broke in pieces his images, and put Mattan, the high priest of 
Baal, to death before the altar. 

Jehoash governed during his minority under the advice of the high 
priest Jehoiada, who found him a docile pupil, giving good hopes of 
the firm establishment of the national worship. When the king was of 
proper age, Jehoiada married him to two wives, by whom he had many 
children of both sexes. One of the first cares of the young prince was 
the restoration of the Temple of Jerusalem, which had been exposed to 
every sort of desecration under the preceding reigns. Jehoash directed 
the priests to employ for that purpose the money arising from redeinj)- 
tions and voluntary gifts, and that they should also make special col- 
lections for the repairs of the Tem]de. 

2. During this time the kingdom of Israel grew weaker under the 
dominion of Jehu. The bravery of that king, and the support he 
received from the order of prophets, could not protect the country 
from the invasion of the Syrians, who, led by their king lfa/,acl, oc- 
cupied all the provinces situated east of the Jordan, and there exercised 
cruelties which wc‘re long renieinbered. It evidently was to obtain 
support against these redoubtable enemies that Jehu humbly solicited 
the favour of .Shalmanezer I\\, king of Assyria. In the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the “black obelisk,” now’ preserved in the Ihilish 
Museum, this last ])rince says, “ I receive<l tribute from Jehu, son of 
Omri— silver, gold, plates of gold, cups of gold, vases of various kinds 
in gold, sceptres for the hand of the king;” and one of the bas-reliefs 
of the same monument shows Jehu prostrating himself, with his face to 
the earth, before the AsNyrian monarch, as if acknowledging himself a 
vassal. Jehu died in the twenty-eighth year of his reign {S58), leaving 
the throne to his son Jehoahaz.* 

llazael continued hi^ attacks on the kingdom of Israel, under its new 
prince, who was far from showing his father Jehu’s zeal for the worshij) 
of Jehovah ; images of .Vshtoreth were again seen even in Samaria. 
The army of Jehoaha/, (haimaled by continual battles, was reduced to 
10,000 infantry, fifty horsemen, and ten war cliariots. Nevertheless^, 
W’ith this feeble remnant, encouraged j)rob.'ibly by the proi)lie%,- ' o^e 
favour Jeboahaz managed to gain by his re])entance, he contrived to 
hold the Syrian troops in check, and to re-establish traiK|uilIity for a 
time. Jehoahaz died in the seventeenth year of liis reign. His son 
Jehoash succeeded to the throne ; and so, for the second time, the two 
Hebrew^ kingdoms w’ere under the government of |)rinces of the same 
name. 

* The celebrity of Omri, the founder of Samaria, was such that the 
Assyrians believed that all the kings of Israel, as well as Jehu, were 
descended from him. 
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3. Jelioash, king of Judah, persevered in religious orthodoxy, in 
fidelity to the precepts of the law, and docility to the councils of the 
sanctuary, so long as the high priest Jehoiada survived, who live<l, it is 
said, to the age of 130 years. The respect which Jehoiada had inspired 
was so great, tliat he was buried in the royal sepulchre. But after the 
death of the venerable high priest, the favourers of the PlKcnician 
worship veutured again to hold up their heads, and Jehoash had the 
weakness to show them ciilpalde toleration. It was in vain that the 
prophets lifted up their voices ; the high priest Zachariah, son of 
Jehoiada, having dared one day, in the court of the Temple, to reproach 
the peojde with this defection, and to menace them with Divine chas- 
tisement, was stoned by order of the ungrateful king, and expired, 
crying out, “ 'J'he Lord look upon it and re<]uire it” (2Chron. xxiv. 22). 
The chastisement of Jehovah was not, in fact, long delayetl. In the 
year following, 1 lazacl liaviiig penetrated with his army as far as Gath, 
which he conquered, threatened to besiege Jerusalem; and the weak 
Jehoash could only escape from his enemies by ])aying to the king of 
Syria a disgraceful tribute, for which he employetl the tn^asurcs of the 
Tcinjde. This event caused a cons|)iracy to break (iiit, contrived, it 
may be, by the priests, who wished to avenge the death of Zachariah. 
jehoash was assassinated by two of his servants, after an inglorious 
reign, which had lasted forty years (S39). He was refused lairial in the 
royal sejudehre. 

Ainaziah, son of Jehoash, reigned next, for twenty-nine years; he 
made himself, no doubt, agreeable to the priests and jU’ophels, by 
dealing severely with the partisans of the Plnenician worship, for the 
only accusation brought against him is, that he allowed the irregular 
sanctuaries of the high places still to exist. As soon as he was firm On 
his throne, he })unishe(l with death the murderers of his father; but he 
is iirai.sed for the pardon which, in conformity with the Mosaic law, he 
extejidei] to the children of the guilty (2 Chroii. xxv. 4). An expedi- 
tion, he undertook against the Idunnuans, was crowned with Iwilliant 
siicee>.s; after having vanijuished them in battle, be jHissossed himself 
of tflf u Capital, 0V/<7, which, in later limes, was called by the Greeks 
Petya. 

4. About the same epoch JehoiLsh, king of Israel, gained equally 
signal advantages over tlie Syrians. Ilazael had died at a very advanced 
age, and his son Beii-Iiidri, the tliird of the name who is mentioned in 
the Bilde, had succeeded him. Jehoash, encouraged by the last dying 
words of the prophet Elisha, attacked and ilcfeated Ben-hidri, and took 
from him all the cities which Hazael had taken from Jehoahaz. But he 
was arrested in the midst of these successes by the incursions of some 
Moahitish bands, which caused him much distjuiet ; afterwards war 
broke out between him and Amaziah, king of Judah. 'Hie troops of 
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the latter were totally defeated and put to flight, and Amaziah fell alive 
into the hands of his enemies. Jehoash marched at once on Jerusalem, 
and entered it through a breach in the wall; he carried off the treasures 
that remained in the Temple and in the king’s palace, and rctiinied 
to Samaria, taking with him numerous hostages, probably in exchange 
for Amaziah, wliom he released. Scripture represents this misfortune of 
Amaziah as the just punishment of his infidelity to Jehovah, for it 
accuses him of having worshipped the deities of the Tdumiean.s, after 
the victory which he had gained over that people, and of threatening 
the pro{)het who ventured to rejwimand him. 

Jehoash, king of Israel, died in the sixteenth year of his reign (827), 
leaving as successor his son Jeroboam 11 . Some yems after this (810), 
Amaziah, like his father, was assassinated at Lachish, where he had 
taken refuge from conspirators; his body was brouglit to Jerusalem, 
and buried in the sepulchre of the kings. 

5. Uzziah, otherwise called Azariah, his son and successor, whose 
accession was hailed with joy by all the people, calmed the disorders of 
parties, and promised Judah a time c»f good fortune and power, "rhe 
young king displayed mucli attachment to the worshi[) of Jehovah, and 
it aiipears that a proplid, named /ccliariah, exercised a most ha])])y 
influence over him. In the early years of liis reign he secured the 
submission of the IduuKeans, by retaking and fortifying the city of 
Elath, on the Elanitie Gulf, lie also made coiK[uests over the I’lnlis- 
tines, retook (iath, and even p«».s>e>sed himself of A>hdod, which he 
fortified, fie subdueil lastly the Ammonites, wliom he made to pav 
tribute, as well as the Arabs of Gurbaal. 

In spite of bis warlike character, Uzziah did not the less favour tlie 
arts of i)eace; whilst he renewed and augmented the defences of all the 
cities of his kingdom, lie actively encouraged the progress of agriculture, 
and had in his service a luimlu-r of agricultural laliourers and vine 
dres.st*rs. His flacks covered tlie plains ; in those parts of the de.sens 
suitalile for {)asture lie had many eisierns dug, and built towers to 
protect tlie shephenis. His reign, which lasted nearly fifty-^yo vear^, 
W^s one of the most glorious in the history of tlie Hebrews. but 
towards the close of liis reign, Uzziah, jniffed up by his military siu- 
ccsses and his jirosjierily, attem[»led the .same usurpation as Saul, lli* 
wished, in contempt of the law, ainl in spite of the protests of the 
priests, to assume .sacerdotal functions. He was suddenly sttaiek with 
leprosy, at the moment wlien he wa.# him.self offering incense at tlie 
altar of incense. He was obliged, king though he was, to shut hiniselt 
up, in conformity with the Mosaic ordinances; ami this prince was 
comlemncd to end his days in the most complete isolation. His son 
Jothain became regent. 

6. The kingdom of Israel had again become very powerful under 
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Jeroboam IT., who, following up the success obtained by his father over 
the Syrians, attacked them on their own territory, and made conquests 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus and Hamath. It appears even from 
a passage in the Book of Kings (2 Kings xiv. 28) that the Israelites occu- 
jned these two cities for some time. All the country east of the Jordan, 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea, was again brought under the dominion 
of the king of Samaria. The prophet Jonah, son of Amittai, of the 
tribe of Zebulon, had encouraged king Jeroboam to this war, and pre- 
Jicted its comi)lete success. This sudden good fortune of the kingdom 
of Israel introduced into it riches and luxury, and all the evils of corrupt 
society were soon to be seen tlierc. The prophet Amos, a simple 
sliephcrd of Tekoa, in the land of Judah, presented himself at Bethel, 
and in language full of energy, boldness, and ardent zeal for truth and 
ju>tice, reproached Israel for the worship of the images at Betliel and 
J)an, their effeminacy and licentious luxury, and the injustice and oppres- 
sion to which they subjected the poor; he threatened Jeroboam and the 
nobles of Samaria with the anger of heaven, and in the midst of their 
careless security he unfolded to them the distant prospect of exile and 
death. Already the Assyrian power was menacing, and all Western Asia 
tieinbled at the news of its ra])id jn'ogress. Amaziah, high ])riest of 
Belliel, desircMl Jeroboam to ])Ut Amos to death; but the king confined 
himself to expelling the proj)het from his territories. 

7. From this time, esjK‘cially, the noisiest develojunent of prophecy 
eommences. Protesting against idolatry, and even against too strong 
an attachment to the purely exterior forms of the worship of Jehovah, 
against the corruption of morals, the faults or tyranny of kings; the 
|)ro]>hets were at once preachers and political orators. Inspired by the 
S|)irit of (lod, who unveiled to ihtmi the future, they ]>egan to predict 
the sj)lendors of tlie new Jerusalem, and to aimoiinrc' in thc^ most 
precise.' terms the advent of the S.iviuur t>romised to Israel and to all 
nations. 

Together with Amos there was the prophet Joel, the son of Pethuel, 
wh(^., ix^dietions haV«*'Tl}me ilowii to us. .And at the same time, 
Isaiah began to pro})licsy, wliosc writings were deposited in tlie Tem])le 
at Jerusalem, and pi 4 S^i^'cd with religituis care, 'riie \\(»rds of this 
great judphcl point above all to the promised and expccMed Messiah: 
“behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in wiiom my soul 
delighteth ; I have pul my spirit iqum him: he shall laing forth judg- 
ment to the Cjentiles” (xlii. l). * “ He shall see of the travail ol his 
soul and be satisfied : by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many; for he shall bear their •iniquities ” (liii. n). “Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and tlm glory of the l.ord is risen upon 
thee. For behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
llic people : but the Lord shall arise upon ihcc, and his glory shall be 
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seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising ** (lx. i — 3). 

8. Jeroboam II. died in the forty-first year of his reign (784), and the 
dates of the Book of Kings leave us to infer that his sim Zachariah did 
not ascend the throne till eleven or twelve years after (773). It is pro- 
bable that at the death of Jeroboam the kingdom of Israel was divided 
by factions; either Zachariah was too young to reign, or he was too 
weak to put down the seditious, who disputed the throne with him, or 
wi.shed to annihilate royalty. The words of the prophet Ilosea, who 
partly Ijelongs to this epoch, confirm the.se suppositions. The ])rophet 
says, “Their heart is divided; now shall they be found faulty; he shall 
break down their altars, he shall spoil their images. For now they 
shall say, We have no king, becau.se we feared not the Lord ; what theti 
should a king do to us? 'Fhey have spoken words, swearing falsely in 
making a covenant : thus jutlginent springeth up as hemlock in the 
furrows of the held ” (Hos. x. 2). 

Zachariah at la.st established himself on the throne of his father, in 
the thirty-eighth year of the reign (>f U/ziah, king of JiKlali, but he 
reigned only six months. A rebel, nameil Shalhnn, son of Jabesh, 
assassinated him in tiie presence of the people, probably during a riot, 
and ])ossessed liimself of thetlirone. 'rims en<le<l in its turn tlie dynasty 
of Jehu; f^r none of those families, who successively raised themselves 
to the throne of Israel, could ever kee}) it for more than a few genera- 
tions. Sliallum only maintained himself fur a month. Menahem, son 
of Gadi, who commanded the army, and was tlien at Tir/ah, marched 
against him, and, liaving taken Samaria, slew the as.sassi»i of the king, 
ascended the thnnie, and sat there for ten years. A town named 
Tiphsah, situated, acconling to all apjiearances, near Tir/ah, which had 
not recognised Menahem as king, was taken by storm, aiul punished by 
the new king witli the most implacable cruelty. 

9. Pul, king of Chaldiva and Assyria, then inva»led Syria and 
threatened the kingdom of Israel. Menahem, unable to fight against 
.so powerful an enemy, extorted from the country 1,000 talent^ or three 
millions of shekels of silver, to give to Pul, and thus ransomed his army 
at the price of fifty .shekels of silver a head^whieh shows that it 
numl)erecl 60,000 men.* In return for this humiliation, which recalls to 
us that of Jehu before Shalmaneser, Pul consented to withdraw his 
troops, and to give his powerful assistance to Menahem, against those 
internal enemies who contested his po.sf.e.ssion of the iisiiqied throne. 

But such conduct could only augment the hatred of the nation to 

* It seems, however, doubtful whether the sum of fifty shekels was 

not the amount extorted from each individual rather than the ransom 
given for each soldier. — T r. 
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Menahem and his family. His son Pekahiah succeeded him in the 
fiftieth year of the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah (761). After two 
years one of his officers, Pekah, son of Remaliah, with fifty men of 
Gilead, formed a conspiracy against and assassinated him in the palace 
of Samaria ( 759 )* After this crime, Pekah ascended the throne. The 
prophet Hosea unfolds to our eyes a dark picture of this period of 
anarchy and crime. “The Lord,” says he, “hath a controversy with 
the inhabitants of the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of (jod in the land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, 
and stealing, and committing adultery, they break out, and blood 
toucheth blood. Therefore shall the land mourn, and every one that 
dwelleth therein shall languish, with the beasts of the field, and with 
the fowls of heaven ; yea, the fishes of the sea also shall be taken 
away” (Hos. iv. i — 4). “ 'I'liey all are hot as an oven, and have 

devoured their judges; all their kings are fallen: there is none among 
them that calleth upon me” (vii. 7). “They have set up kings, but 
not by me : they have made jirinces, and 1 knew it not : of their 
silver and their gold have they made them idols, that they may be cut 
off” (viii. 4). 'rovvards the end i>f the second year of Pekah (758), 
Uz/iah, king of Judah, died in the huspital at Jerusalem, to which he had 
been comiielled to retire, at the age of sixty-eight, ami after a reign of 
fifty-two years. II is. son Jotham, the regent, succeeded him. 


Section V.- Tntervkntion ok tiik Assyrians in Palrstine. 

Dkclink ok the Kinodom «)K Israel and Pali, ok Samaria. 

(758 -721). 

I. Jot It AM, who at the age of twenty- five years succeeded his firther 
on the throne of Judah, diMingiiished himself by his energy and piety, 
and his reign was one of the happiest in the annals of Judah, d'hc 
Ihl)le^T?venheless blames him for having allowed the higli places still to 
exist, and permitting the people to offer sacrifices there, 'fo the fortifi- 
cations erected by his father, he added others as a ]neparalion for the 
dangers threatening the land. lie restored the Temple, and ereelevl some 
important works at Jerusalem, lie fought with success against the 
Ammonites, and compelled them dwring three years to pay a consiilorable 
trihiite. During tliis time internal disorders, occasioned by the conflict- 
ing claims of many competitors for the throne, continued as violent as 
ever in tlie kingdom of Israel. The Book of Kings assigns eight years 
less for the reign of, Pekah than the period which elapsed between his 
first accession to the throne and liis death. But this strange circumstance 
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is explained by the Assyrian inscriptions,* the historical bearing of 
which was first pointed out by M. Oppert. It is found that the reign 
of Pekah was interrupted for more than seven years; that about 742 
he was deposed by a second Menahem, probably a son of Pekahiah, 
who was jdaced on the throne by Tiglath-pileser II., king of Assyria, 
to whom he paid tribute as a vassal. In 733 a new revolution de- 
throned him and restored Pekah. The latter, o])enly liostile to the 
Assyrians, whose vassal he had tlethroned, made an alliance with Resin, 
king of Damascus. These two princes, even in the time of Pekah ’s first 
reign, had formed the project of overturning the throne of the house of 
David and installing as king in Jerusalem a certain Ken Tabeal, a 
creature of their own,t in order, probably, to oppose a more compact 
force to the Assyrians; but the wise measures of Jotham did not permit 
them to carry their project into execution. Unfortunately, however, 
Jotham died, after a reign of sixteen years, when he was hardly forty- 
two years old {742). 

2. His son and successor, Ahaz, a yemng man about twenty years of 
age, possessed none of his father’s good tjualifies. He, f>y his own 
example, encouraged Pha-nician idolatry; he erected statues of Baal, 
and went so far as even to take ]>art in the abominable worship of 
Molocli, ])y making his son pass through the fire in the valley of 
Ilinnom. Weak and timid, he could not compel the res])ect of his 
])o\\’erful neiglibours; in tlie very beginning of his reign, I’ekah and 
Resin invaded the land of Judah, and Jerusalem was threatened with a 
siege. Ahaz resuhed (o throw himself into (lie arms of the king ol 
Assyria, and to purchase his help by a disgraceful tribute, 'rhejirophet 
Isaiah in vain attempted to deter him by advice and threats. 

The danger ]>a.s.se(l away from Jerusalem itself, but Pekah inflicted 
serious losses on the lroo])sof Ahaz. Carrying out, then, his unpatriotic 
project, the king of Judah calle<l in to his assistance d'iglath-pile.scr, 
whose ]:)r()lection be jmrebased with llu^ treasures of the 'Vemple and of 
the ])alace. 'I'he Assyrian monarch, always anxious for new compiests, 
and desinnis of ad(»pling that pedicy of his })re<lcce.-sor^ of which 
Palestine had been tlie object, did not make him wait long, lie in- 
vaded the kingdom of Damascus, to(jk the ca[fital, killed Resin, and 
united the states that j-uiuee had governed to his own vast empire. A 
great part of llie inliabilanis of the kingdom of Damascus were Irans- 


* Lava k I), Cimeifonu Tiiscnptums^ plate 50. Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of IVcstcnt Asid^ vol.ii., jdale 67. 

t This project seems to have been conceive<l and even attemjitcd in 
the time of Jotham, but more fully carrie<I out after the accession of 
Afiaz. Conijmrc 2 Kings xv. 37, and Isaiah vii. i — 6 . — Tr, 
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ported into Armenia, to the banks of the river Cyrus* From Syria 
Tiglath-pileser penetrated into the land of Israel, and occupied the 
whole of Galilee and I’crrea, whence he transported the principal inha- 
bitants to Assyria (732). This was the commencement of the captivity 
of the ten tril;es, and the kingdom of Israel was henceforth confined to 
the limits of the small tract around Samaria. ' Tckah, the king, was 
shortly after assassinated, the victim of a conspiracy, at the head of 
which was Iloshea, son of Elah, who wished to place himself on the 
throne. 

Ahaz visited the king of Assyria at Damascus, to pay homage as a 
vassal. On this occasion, having seen the great altar at Damascus, he 
sent the pattern of it to the high priest Urijah at Jerusalem, ordering 
him to set U]) a similar one in the court of the Temple. f The new 
altar, charged with idolatrous symbols, replaced that which Solomon 
had constructed. Not content with this profanation, Ahaz, on his 
return to Jerusaltan, set up altars everywhere to Syrian deities, and 
ended by entirely closing the sanctuary of the true God. lie had, 
however, no cause to congratulate himself on the x\ssyrian alliance, 
which he had so dearly purcliascd, and he soon found how galling 
were the bonds of vassalage he liad voluntarily assumed. "I'he 
Idumieans made incursions into the territory of Judah, for the purpose 
of pillage. At the same time the Philistines, ])r()nting by the weakness 
of Ahaz, took some im]>ortant cities. Ahaz died in the sixteenth year 
of his reign (727) ; though still young, he was not regretted, and was 
refused even tlie honours of royal sepulture. He left, in his son 
Ile/ekiah, a successor wlio afh>rded tJie hriglitest hopes to the king- 
dom. In his earlicNl scans, the prophet Isaiah had announced him as a 
saviour to Judah, who .shtadd re-establisli the renown of the house of 
l)avid. 

3. Ilezekiah exhibited in every respect the most coni]dete contrast to 
his father; he manifested the m<.),st ardent zeal for religion, from the 
moment of his accession to the throne; he re-opened the Temple, 
which had^bet'n closed by Ahaz. Everywhere tlie statues of riKvnieian 
diviiiities were broken in pieces, and he even suppressed the high 
places, where worshi\), although addresset^l to Jehovah, was in illegal 
rivalry with the central .sanciuarv, and eonlraiy to the prescriptions of 
the Mosaic law. Wishing to destn^y all that could give occasion for 

* Now the Kur, between the ■(Aas]>ian and black Sens. A full de- 
scription of this river and district is given in Sir R. Kcr I’ortcr’s 
Travels, vol. i., 107—113. — 'I'r. 

t The majority of Assyrian altars, however, seem to have been free 
from emblems of any kiiul. Some of them were stjunre, ornamented wi^ 
gradines; others triangular, with circular to}>s. Due of the latter 
scription, discovered by iMr. Layard, is in the British Museum.— T 
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idolatry, Hezekiah broke in pieces the brazen serpent which Moses had 
made to set up in the desert, and which had become the object of 
superstitious worship to the people. The first Passover after the acces- 
sion of Hezekiah was celebrated with extraordinary solemnity; the 
king sent messengers to Samaria, and to all that remained of the 
kingdom of Judah, to invite the attendance of all who were still 
faithful to the law of tlie Lord. A small number did come to Jeru- 
salem, but the majority of the population insulted and maltreatetl 
Hezekiah’s messengers. Completing his reforms, the pious king re- 
organised the body of priests and Levites, under the auspices of the 
high priest Azariah. 

4. During this time the last hour of the kingdom of .Samaria was 
fast a])proaching. “For so it was,” says Scripture (2 Kings xvii. 7), 
“that the cMldrcn of Israel had sinned against the i^ord tlieir God, 
which had hronght them out of the land of Egy])t.” Ver. 16, 17 — 
“And they left all the commandments of the Lord their God, and 
made them molten images, even two calves, and made a grove, and 
worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal. And they caused 
their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, and used divi- 
nation and enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil in the sight of 
the Lord, to provoke him to anger.” In vain had the prophets multi- 
plied their warnings, Israel had remained deaf to all threats; aiul even 
the invasion of the king of Assyria, carrying into captivity a part of the 
people, had not led the rest of them to repentance. 

The day of Divine chastisement, therefore, had at last arrived. 
Hoshea, the assassin of Pekah, had sueceedetl in mounting the throne, 
three years before the accession of Hezekiah (730); he was a vas.sal of 
the king of As.syria, and paid tribute to Shalmaneser V 11 .,* successor 
of Tiglath-inleser. We know from the writings of the jiropliets of 
this epoch, that in the kingdom of Israel, as well as in that of Judah, 
there were always advocates of an alliance with Egypt, then governc<l 
by the warlike Shehek, the So of the Bible, who alone scemetl able 
to oppose the invasions of AssjTia, and who himself was iil^g^ted in 
keeping at a distance from his frontiers a power who.se thirst for foreign 
conquest seemed unable to confine itself to Asia. "I'hc propliet.s dis- 
trusted such an alliance, anti expressed their tlisapprohalion with energy. 
King Hoshea, nevertheless, expected to find in it a means of .safety. 
He signed a treaty with So, and immediately refirscd his tribute to the 
king of Assyria. Shalmaneser, at this news, burst like a thunderbolt 
on the land of Israel, seized Hoshea and threw him into pri.son, occu- 
pied the whf>le country, and laid siege to .Samaria, the cajiital, where 

* Shalmaneser JV., according to .Sir 11 . Rawlinson, Sec Tabular 
of Assyrian Kings at the end of Book IV. 
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the turjjulent and warlike Ephraimite aristocracy had fortified them- 
selves (723)- Samaria made an obstinate resistance to the enemy’s 
attacks, and the siege operations were at length relaxed on the part of 
the Assyrians, and turned into a blockade. Important events had in fact 
occurred at Nineveh; Shalmaneser was dead, and Sargon had usurped 
power. At last, in the third year of the siege, the new king came 
himself to Samaria; he renewed the operations with vigor, and the 
last bulwark of Israclitish independence was swept away {721). Ac» 
cording to the practice constantly adopted by the Assyrian conquerors 
of that epoch, all the principal inhabitants who could give any cause 
for apprehension, especially the rich and warlike, were compelled to 
emigrate, and the conquered country was re-peopled successively under 
Sargon and his successors, by different races of the vast Assyrian 
empire, chiefly from Chaldeea. 

At the moment when the kingdom of Israel thus fell a victim to 
internal strife, to military revolution.s, and to false policy, the kingdom 
of Judah was rennimated with new life under king Hezekiah. There, 
in spite of the failings of very many kings, and of a portion of the 
people, the central sanctuary and the dynasty of David had always 
withstood the irruption the irreligion, and of the j^olitical passions 
which liad proved so disastrous to Israel. 'The jirophels were more 
listened to, the priests excrci.sed a greater influence, and both the State 
and David’s dynasty had owed to them their safety in the perilous days 
of Athaliah. Israel had hut a few days of greatness and happiness 
under king Jeroboam II., whilst Judah enjoyed long )ears of glory 
and prosperity under the happy reigns of Asa, Jehoshaphat and 
Uzziah. Desides, the geographical position of Judah was much more 
advantageous, and Jerusalem above all occupied a very defensible 
position.* 

Sargon did not atternjd to subdue the kingdom of Judah ; Samaria 
taken, he marched with all speed to the land of the Philistines, there 
to meet Shebek, king of l''.gy]'>t, who, not having been able to come 
soon ^)Ug,’| to save Israel, entcreil Palestine at that moment. After 
having vam pushed him at Kaphia, and compelled the Philistine cities 
to obedience, the Assyrian compieror, retracing his steps, ])enetrated 
into Phauiicia, where he took all the cities with the e.xceptioii of I yrc. 
but, occupied by these compiests, he left Hc/.ekiah and the kingdom of 
Judah in iramjuillity. 


* See Bkrnii.vkdi. Commeniatio dc causis (juihus ejjcitum sit ut 
Rr^num JiidiC diuiins pcrmafurct quam Rc^num hracL l.ouvain, 
1825. 
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Section VI. — The Kingdom ok Judah, from the Capture of 
Samaria to the Battle ok Megiddo (721—610). 

1. The historical books of the Bible tell us nothing of what passed 
in the kingdom of Judah during the twenty years of profound peace 
which Hezekiah enjoyed after the terror the conquest of Samaria by 
Sargon and the establishment of Assyrian garrisons on the very frontiers 
of his state must have caused him. ] 3 ut the writings of the prophet 
Isaiah give us a lively picture of the moral and political condition of 
the people of Judah at this period of their history. Happy in its king, 
and trusting surely in the valour of its soldiers, Judrea was nevertheless 
troubled by the intrigues of a party who, instead of seeking safety in 
piety and faith in Jehovah, breathed only war, and counted on the 
chariots and horses of h-gypt, which the prophet pronounced useless, 
and even dangerous, to Jutlah. ddns party, numbering in its ranks ini- 
portant ]>ersonages, and even priests and ])rophets, misconceived the 
true spiritual sense of the religious precepts of the law, and attached 
itself almost entirely to outwarrl observances. It abandoned itself to 
the indulgence of its jmssions, violated rights and oppressed the yieojde. 
The lanfl, said Isaiah, can never enjoy real happiness till Hod hns 
punished these impious peujde with e.xemplary chastisement. 

2. In spite of the influence which I.saiah exerciscNl over king Ile/e- 

kiah, the party for war at any price, and for an ]\gyptian alliaiuc, 
prevailed at the court of Jerusalem, when in 704 Sargon died, leav'n 
Babylon separated fnmi his kingdom by a most serious revolt. All the 
nations of Takstine thought to find in thi.s change of nia>.ters a fa\ (un - 
able opportunity for throwing olT the Assyrian yoke. A general coali- 
tion of their jirinces was organised under the auspices and with tlie 
concurrence of the K(hio[)ian Shaliatok, the Sethos of Herodotus, vho 
then reigned over b'gypt. The ]ietly sovereigns of the cities of PIm - 
nicia, and of the Philistine towns, the kings of Ammon, Moal), ami 
Edom, all at the .same time refused tribute, and allied themselves with 
Hezekiah who opened hostilities liy taking Migron,* a of the 

tribe of Benjamin, on the frontier of the former kingdom of Israel, 
which Sargon liad detached from the kingdom of Judah, and where he 
had installed one of his own creatures with tlie title of king. 

But the new king who was about to mount the throne of Assyria 
was tlie terrible vSennaeherib. He^allowed more than three years to 
elapse before he came to chastise the audacity of the jirinces of Pales- 
tine, being oceiqiied in putting down the insurrections of the C'hald;ean 

* It must be mentioned that Sir H. Rawlinson reads tliis name 
Ekron. See note to Book iv., chap, iii., see. 3, 2 . — Tr. 
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Merodach Baladan, and in reducing Babylon to obedience, and after- 
wards in repressing the desire for revolt that had been manifested in the 
turbulent provinces situated to the north and east of Assyria. But as 
soon as he was thus well secured against all chance of insurrections, 
which, breaking out in his rear, might compel him to retrace his steps 
after reaching the territory of Palestine, he marched on that country 
at the head of all the forces of his empire. He threw himself first on 
Phoenicia, defeated Luliya (Eululoeus) king of Tyre, who had then the 
suzerainty over the other Phoenician cities. All sulnnitted to him, and 
the terrified kings of Ammon, Moab and Edom hastened— to use a 
modern Oriental expression — to beg Amaun without having attempted 
to fight. Sennacherib, advancing by the sea coast, entered the country 
of the Philistines, whom he crushed ; defeated in their territory an 
Egyptian army advancing to help them, and finally arrived at Migron, 
where he re-established tlie prince, his creature, whom Hczckiah had 
dethroned. 

3. Hezekiah was left alone after the defeat of liis allies. From this 
time it is that the Bible narrative commences, fur it is silent as to the 
events which led to the invasion of the kingd(Mn of Judah by Senna- 
cherib, and it is only from the inscriptions of the Assyrian king that we 
have been al)le to relate them.* Scnnacherit), according to the Book 
of Kings, which here completely agrees with the inscribed monuments of 
Assyria, invaded the territory of Judah, ])ossessed himself successively 
of all its fortresses, led away a considerable part of its people into 
cajHivity, and at last came in person to Jerusalem, llezekiah, to 
save his capital and the Temple from the profanation with which 
they were menaceil l)y Sennacherib’s army, humbled himself before 
the king <)f A.ssyria, who imposed on him a tribute of 30 talents 
of gold and 3CX> talents of silver. To jxiy this, Hezekiah cut oft 
even the gold which covered the doors of the Temple, probably wdth 
the wish of making the Assyrians believe that his treasury was not 
sufficient to pay so considerable a sum, and that nothing more was 
possible, for, less than a year after, he was found making a parade of 
his tf^sures before the Babylonian ambassadors. Sennacheril) left, 
after having received this tribute, to press the siege of the very strong 
fortress of Lachish, in the plain country of Judah, wdiicli was soon 
forced to surrender. At the same time his outposts were advanced as 
far as Pelusium, on the frontiers of Egypt, for he intended to invade that 
country after having completed thepsubjugatioii of Jiuhea. 

But while encamped before Lachish, Sennacherib conceived the idea 
that it W'ould be imprudent, just when he was aljout to march into Egypt, 
to leave l)ehind him a city so important as Jerusalem without securing it 


* See Oppert, Les Inscriptions des Sargonidcs^ p. 44, scq. 
N 
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by a garrison. He therefore sent a strong body of troops to reduce the 
capital of Judah. Hezckiah decided on resistance by the advice of 
Isaiah, who had regained his legitimate ascendancy over him, and 
neglected nothing to put Jerusalem into a defensible state. He covered 
up the springs that might furnish the assailants with water, repaired the 
walls wherever there were breaches, demolished the houses likely to 
interfere with the defence, and diverted the water of the fountain of 
Siloam into the city. 

Very soon the general-in-chief of the Assyrian army (Tartan), the 
grand cupbearer of the king (Rab-shakeh), and the chief of the 
eunuchs (Rab Saris),* presented themselves before the walls, bearing the 
summons of Sennacherib. Hezckiah sent tliree officers to confer with 
them. The grand cupbearer spoke, and in haughty language ridiculed 
the plans for defence, and the bravery which the king of Judah boasted 
of, and called Egypt, whence Hezckiah expected aid, a bniised reed, 
which could only wound the hand that should lean on it. “ But if ye 
say unto me,” he added, “We trust in the Lord our God, is it not he 
whose high ])laces and w hose altars Hezckiah hath taken away, and hath 
said to Judah and to Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before this altar in 
Jerusalem. Now' therefore give pledges to my lord, the king of 
Assyria, and 1 will deliver to thee 2,000 horses if thou be able on thy 
part to set riders on them. * * Am I noAv come up w^ithout the 
Lord agaiivit this ])lace to destroy it? The Lord said to me. Go iij) 
against this land and destroy it.” The servants of Hezckiah a>>ked him 
to speak in Syriac, so as not to be understood by the people who were 
on the wall, but the Assyrian replied that it was precisely to those men 
who were in danger of dying of hunger anil thirst that his Avords were 
addressed; then raising his voice he spoke to the soldiers of Hezckiah 
in the Hebrew^ longue, saying that their king was deceiving them, and 
that he had no powx*r to save them ; that the king of Assyria, on tlie 
other hand, offeretl them good fortune and tranquillity, and would lead 
them aw'ay to a land more fertile than their own, and moreover that 
Jehovah would no more save lliein than other go<ls had saved their own 
countries. This speech was listened to in profound silence, Hezckiah 
having forbidden any reply. 

Hezckiah and the people went into the Temple, with their clothes 
rent, to prostrate themselves before Jehovah, and implore His compas- 
sion. Isaiah encouraged them, promising them in the name of God a 
speedy deliverance. Nevertheless Sennacherib, having taken Lachish, 
had encamped at Libnah on his way to Jerusalem. He there learned 


* Most histories consider these as three personages, whom they call 
Tartan, Rab-shakeh and Rabsaris, taking their titles for proper names. 
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the approach of Tirhakah, prince royal of Ethiopia and Egypt, entrusted 
with the command of the army by Sabatok, the king, who, at the head 
of a numerous body of troops, recruited chiefly on the borders of the 
Upper Nile, advanced along the Delta, and was preparing to enter 
Palestine, there to engage the Assyrians. The position of Sennacherib 
might have become very perilous if Tirhakah had attacked him before 
he had completely subdued the kingdom of Judah. In this position of 
affairs he resolved to hasten the attack on Jerusalem, and sent to Heze- 
kiah a new summons still more imperative than the former, and which 
left him hardly a few days h)r consideration. The king read the letter, 
and went to the Temple and addressed a fervent prayer to the Lord, 
asking Him to avenge the outrage done to His name. Then Isaiah, 
tilled with Divine inspiration, announced to tlie king and people that 
Jehovah had heard his prayer, and that very soon Sion and Jerusalem 
would regard with scorn the humbled jiride ol Sennacherib, and that he 
should not even attempt to besiege Jerusalem. In fact, in the following 
night “ the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians an hundretl and four score and five thousand” (2 Kings xix. 
35), killed by the jdague, which smldeiily broke out in the midst of the 
army.* With troojis thus thinned by disease, Sennacherib could no 
longer think of taking Jerusalem, nor of making head against the 
numerous and fresh army 'rirhakah was bringing up ; he hastily gave 
orders to retreat, and during the remainder of his reign did not again 
appear in Palestine. Ilezekiah again took jiossession of his devas- 
tated territory, and even of a numher of the cities of Ephraim formerly 
])elonging to the kingdom of Israel; and which, throwing off the 
Assyrian yoke, gave themselves ni) to him. As for the Egyptians, 
content with being no longer threatened, they do not ajijiear to have 
jnirsued Sennaeheril.) in his retreat, and they allowed him to retain 
possession of the laiui of the Philistines as far as Gaza. 

When Herodotus visited Egypt the priests relate<l to him this 
miraculous e\’eiit, which had saved that country as well as the kingdom 
of Ju^h fr(|m an Assyrian invasion, only, as was natural, they attributed 
the prodigy to the power of their own gods (Hkk. ii. 141). 

4. Judah was delivered from the Assyrians; but the army of Senna- 
cherib in its retreat had left the ]ilague, as a last scourge, behind it. 
Ilezekiah was attacked, and his life was despaired of. The pious king 
implored the Lord with tears, begging to live long enough to have an 
heir who might ensure to the house of David the succession to the 
crown. God heard his prayer, and Isaiah was commissioned to announce 


* It has been suggested that the number recorded as .slain in the 
Assyrian camp may be read as 100 -E “h SjOOO =: 5,180, instead of 
185,000 as usually understood. — T r. 
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to the king his speedy recovery, in spite of the prognostications of his 
physicians. 

Tlie check which Sennacherib had sustained had spread throughout 
all Asia the renown of the kingdom of Judah, the only one to escape 
the redoubtable conqueror before whom all trembled. So that before 
long ambassadors arrived at jemsalcm from Mcrodach-Raladan, who had 
revolted at Babylon against the Assyrian yoke, and ex])ected an imme- 
diate attack from Sennacherib. They came under the pretext of con- 
gratulating Hezekiah on his recovery, but in reality to propose an 
alliance against the common enemy. Hezekiah, flattered by this pro- 
• ceeding, with most imprudent vanity exhibited to the envoys of the 
Babylonian prince his treasures, magazines and arsenals. Isaiah, the 
constant counsellor of the king, knew the fresh dangers to which an 
alliance with the Babylonian insurgents might expose the kingdom, and 
enlightened by prophetic foresight said to the king, “ Ikdiold the days 
come that all that is in thy house, and that which thy fathers have laid 
up in store unto this (.lay, shall be carried into Babylon : nothing shall be 
left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, which 
thou shall beget, they shall take away; and they shall be eunuchs in the 
palace of the king of Babyhni.” The decisive defeat of Merodach- 
Baladan, only a few months later, did not, moreover, ])ermit Hezekiah 
to carry out the desire which he seems to have had to listen to these 
proposals. 

5. Hezekiah j:)assed the rest of his life in profound peace and in 
endeavcuiring to repair the numberless evils which the anny of Senna- 
cherib had left l)chind it. He amassed, as provision for the future, 
great treasures, levied numerous troops, established magazines and 
arsenals, and rebuilt the fortifications of his cities. Three years after 
the Assyrian invasion his wife gave him a .son, whom he named 
Manasseh, and wlio appears to have been as.sociated n ith him on the 
throne from the time of his birth, for the Book of Kings counts the 
years of his reign from that time (697). 

Under the reign of Hezekiah, Hebrew' literature, which Ijad declined 
since the epoch of Solomon, received a fre.sh inqndsc, and this Tiecame 
the golden age of prophetic ])oetry. By the side of Isaiah we find, at 
the court of the king, the prophet Micah, of Moreshoth, near Gath. 
It most probably was towards the end of the reign of Hezekiah that 
Nahum pronounced the sublime prophecy, in which, at the very 
moment of the most brilliant prosperity of Nineveh, he announced its 
approaching ruin. A passage in the Book of Proverbs (Prov. xxv. l), 
gives us to understand that Hezekiah established a sort of academy, 
charged with collecting and arranging ancient literary remains, and 
especially the proverbs attributed to Solomon. The beautiful poem 
composed by Hezekiah after his sickness, entitles the king to be reckoned 
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among the best poets of the period. Hezekiah died at the age of fifty- 
four years, in the forty-first year of his reign (685).* His funeral was 
celebrated with great pomp, and amidst the universal regrets of his 
people. 

6. Manasseh was but twelve years old when he ascended the throne 
of his father Hezekiah, 685. The prophet Isaiah was now too old to 
exercise a serious influence over the affairs of the country and the 
destinies of the young prince. The anti-religious party, who found a 
strong support in the evil passions of the masses, and whom Hezekiah 
had been able to put down for a time, but not to suljdue permanently, 
again lifted its head, succeeded in influencing the young king, and gave 
itself up to disorders all the more assiduously that it had to revenge on the 
priests and prophets the severe restrictions from which it had suffered, 
and wished now to end for ever. It was under the influence of this 
party that Manasseh was educated, for in no other way can Ijc explained 
the terrible reaction which took place under the son of the pious 
Hezekiah. Manasseh combined in himself the impiety of Ahab and 
the cruelty of Jezebel, lie re-established the worship of Baal and of 
Ashtaroth, and even in the courts of the 'I'emple he erected altars 
dctlicated to the worsliip of the stars. At the entry of the Temple 
were horses and chariots, emblems of the god Baal, considered as the 
sun; and the sanctuary was profaned l^y the abominable mysteries of 
Ashtaroth, celebrated by debauchery. Manasseh made his son pass 
through the fire in honour of Moloch, and gave liimsclf up to all sorts 
of evil and superstitious practices, such as divination and necromancy. 
Many projihets ventured to raise their voices against these abominations, 
and to predict for Jerusalem and for Manasseh the fate of Samaria 
and of the house of Ahab; but they were not heeded, and death was 
the reward of their devotion; for Manasseh, says Scripture, “shed 
innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
another.’’ 

A tradition of the synagogue, adopted by the early fathers, says that 
Isaiah wr]| among the number of the martyrs of this epoch. ^lanasseh, 


* This date is entirely dilTerent from that which w'c find in all his- 
tories up to this time (697)* But the whole chronology of this epoch 
needs now to be re-cast, taking as a starting point the date of the 
exjiedition of Sennacherib, definitely fixed l>y the monuments for the 
year 700 B.C. Evidently, when ‘'the Book of Kings gives but twenty- 
nine years for the reign of Hezekiah, it stops its calculation at the birth 
of Manasseh, and his association on his father’s throne in 697. It 
reckons, also, the years of Manasseh’s reign from the same date, 
although he did not reign alone, and in reality till 6S5, w’hen he 
was twelve years old, that is fifteen years after the invasion of the 
Assyrians, as the Bible expressly says. 
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wearied by his reproaches, caused him to be sawn asunder between two 
planks. 

Conduct so wicked, of necessity drew down on the king of Judah the 
punishments which Divine Providence keeps always in reserve for great 
criminals. Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, one of the last of the great 
Assyrian conquerors, set on foot an expedition to reduce to obedience 
the revolted Plu'enician cities. After having taken and burnt Sidon, 
and received the submissfcn of the other cities, lie marched on the 
kingdom of Judah, defeated the army, took Jerusalem, made Manasseh 
prisoner, and confined him at Babylon; there the latter repented of his 
conduct, and prayed to God, who heard him. Restored to Jerusalem 
after a captivity of some length, by order of Esarhaddon, and re-esta- 
blished on the throne, on the condition of recognising the suzerainty of 
the Assyrian monarch and paying him tribute, he overthrew the idols, 
and rc-cstablishctl the altar of Jehovah. But his repentance was not of 
long duration ; after a time he recommenced the wicked ways which 
had led to his misfortunes, and Jeremiah attests that the end of the 
reign of Manasseh was as full of the same impiety and the same crimes 
as the commencement. Manasseh dietl in 642, at the age of fifty- five 
years. His corpse was refused royal sepulture. 

7. His son Amon, who succeeded him at the age of twenty-two 
years, followed- his example in favouring idolatry. Some officers of his 
court conspired against Amon, and killed him in his palace; he had 
hardly reigned two years (640). Burial in the royal sepulchre was 
refused to him as well as to his father. The jieople killed the assassins 
of Amon, and placed on the throne his son Josiah, who was but eight 
years old. 

8. The reign of Josiah was the last brilliant epoch of the kingdom of 
Judah, so soon to be swallowed up in the great revolutions of which 
Asia became the theatre. The young king was no, doubt educated by 
the priests and prophets, for we see that, while still very young, he 
manifested great zeal for the re-establishment of the orthodox worship, 
and that he made his ancestor David his motlel. 1 le married early, 
and was hardly fourteen years old when his first wife Zebu da gave’' Him 
a son, who received the name of Eliakim. Two years after, another 
wife, Hamutal, gave him a second .son, called Jehoahaz, and about 
thirteen years later he had by the same wife a last son, named 
Mattaniah. 

According to the Book of Chronicles, Josiah commenced in the 
twelfth year of his reign his religious reforms by severe measures 
against idolaters ; and although the Book of Kings reports no act of 
Josiah previous to the eighteenth year of his reign, the repair of the 
Temple, which )vas ordered in that same year, presupposes the sup- 
pression of idolatry. Jeremiah, son of liilkiah, a priest of the town 
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of Anathoth, who commenced preaching as a prophet in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Josiah, probably exercised by his discourses some 
influence on the mind of the king, for being persecuted in his native 
city, and even threatened with death, he repaired to Jerusalem. The 
prophet Zephaniah also lived under Josiah, and very probably during 
the early part of his reign. 

9. The eighteenth year of Josiah was signalised by an important 
event, which contributed to render the zeal of the king for the re-esta- 
l)lishnient of the Mosaic worship still more ardent. The high priest 
Ililkiah, in superintending the repairs of the Temple, found hidden the 
book of the Law, probably an ancient and valuable copy of the 
writings of Moses, liidden away from the fury of the king during the 
reign of Manasseh, and which was believed to have been lost. The 
])Ook was carried to the king, who, but little acquainted with the Law, 
caused it to lie read to him. Hearing all its precepts, so ill observed 
up to that time, and the menaces of the Divine chastisement awaiting 
transgressors, Josiah was struck with terror, and rent his clothes. He 
then convoked the elders of his eouncil, and repaired with them to the 
courts of the Temple; the priests, the Levites, the prophets, and people 
of all ranks, came together in a crowd. Josiah read with a loud voice 
the book of the Law, and made the peo])le renew the oath of the 
covenant with Jehovali. He tlicn ordered the total destruction of all 
the monuments of pagan worship, and of all that might recall the 
idolatry of former times. A great numl)er of idols were burned, and 
their nshes cast into tlie brook Kcrlron. The high places on the south 
of the Mount of Olives, originally dedicated by Solomon to the various 
divinities of Asiatic paganism, were desecrated by human bones which 
were placed there, 'fhe high places and separate altars destined to the 
worship of the true God were treated in the same way, for the king, in 
conformity with the strict precepts of the Mosaic laws, would no longer 
tolerate any altar but that of the central sanctuaiy of the nation. The 
reforms of Josiah extended even to part of the ancient kingdom ot 
Israel, retyiited to Judah after the retreat of Sennacherib. Josiah went 
in person to Bethel, destroyed the temple of the golden calf established 
by Jeroboam, killed the priests and defiled the altar. On his return to 
Jerusalem, he celebrated the Passover with a solemnity which had not 
been seen in that ceremony even under llezekiah. The city of l^avid 
again became the centre of religious worship, l>oth for tlie inhabitants 
of the land of Judah and for the rem.ains of the ten tribes, who were 
still left on the ancient territory of Israel. Jeremiah preached in the 
public places on the subject of this new covenant, and pronounced a 
curse on those who should attempt to violate it. 

10. The piety and energy of Josiah, united to the courageous devo- 
tion of Jeremiah, would perhaps have been sufficient to re-establish 
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religious unity in a durable manner, and to establish the state firmly 6n 
the basis of the Mosaic law ; but political movements in Asia, into which 
the land of Judah was drawn in Spite of itself, hastened the ruin of the 
little kingdom, already weakened by so many struggles. Judah had 
escaped from the invasion of the Scythians, who, in 625 and 624, had 
traversed Palestine and threatened Egypt, and who, stopped in their 
progress by the entreaties and presents of Pharaoh, had in their retreat 
pillaged the Temple of Atergatis at Ascalon. No doubt the mountains 
of Jiidiea were found inaccessilde by the Scythian horsemen, who could 
only act on the plains, Tlie weakening of the Assyrian empire, fallen 
into decay in the weak and effeminate hands of Saracus, and whose 
capital had been once on the eve of falling into tlie hands of the Medes, 
had given the Hebrews some respite during tlie thirty years of 
Josiah’s reign. Put in the Chalda,‘an king of l^abylon — Nabopolassar — 
who was beginning to form an empire for himself out of the ruins of 
that of Nineveh, and who already threatenc<l the country on this side 
the Eu])hrates, Eg\ pt saw the rise of a new aiul formidable enemy, 
Necho, son and successor of Psammeticus 1 ., wishing to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Chalda'ans, and also to seize his share of the spoils of the 
Assyrian monarchy, marchctl on the Euphrates after the example of the 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, to possess himself 
of tlie fortress of Carcheniish, or Circesium, and thus make himself 
master of the point where for ages armies had most easily and most 
frequently crossed the lOuphrates. Necho had no hostile intentions 
towards the kingdom of Judah, which he did not even cross in his 
march. He traversed the land of the Philistines, in great part sulijcct 
to him, for Psammeticus had, after a siege of twenty-nine years, possessed 
himself of the town of Ashdod, and he himself had taken Gaza. The 
Egyptian army passed to the north of the kingdom of Judah over the 
ancient territory of Israel, intending to cross the ])lain of Esd radon, but 
was stopped in its march by Josiab, who advanced to attack it near 
Megiddo, urged on by the foolish suggestions of the military |)arty, who 
desired at any price an opportunity for a victory, wliicli lidglit^again 
raise the fortunes of Judah. Necho told Josiali that he did not wisli to 
meddle with his states; that he was marching in hot haste against his 
enemies, and that Josiah could not fight him unless he were determined 
to provoke a struggle which could but prove fatal to him. In spite of 
these warnings Josiah persisted in fighting the Egyjitians, but Ifls troops 
were beaten and liimself mortally woifnded by the arrow of an Egyptian 
archer. His body was conveyed to Jerusalem (610). The death of the 
pious king spread everywhere grief and consternation ; in him the last 
support of religion went down to the sepulchres of Sion, and from that 
moment the kingdom of Judah, which might have had hopes of religious 
and political regeneration, advanced with rapid steps to total ruin. 
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Jeremiah and all the poets of the epoch composed lamentations on the 
death of king Josiah, which for a long time afterwards were recited on 
each anniversary of the fatal day of Mcgiddo. 


Section VIT. — Last days of the Kingdom of Judah— Nebu- 
chadnezzar— Capture OF Jerusalem— (610— 588). 

1. Jehoahaz, or Shalliim, the second son of Josiah, succeeded his 
father at the age of twenty-three years, chosen by the people instead of 
his elder brother, Kliakim, the latter having possildy shown himself dis- 
posed to negotiate with the king of Egypt, whom they yet hoped to resist. 
During this time Necho had continued his march to the north, and had 
taken Kadesh on the Orontes, the Cadytis of Herodotus.* lie had for 
the moment given up the capture of Carcheinish, wishing first to conquer 
Syria and Palestine.* He stopped at Riblah, a Syrian city on the terri- 
tory of Hamath, and thence sent trooi)s to occupy Jerusalem. The 
king Jehoahaz was carried to Kiblah, and Necho sent him prisoner to 
Egy])t, where ho remained till his death. He had reigned but three 
months. Necho raised to the throne iu his place Eliakim, the eldest 
son of Josiah, whose name he changed to Jehoiakim; at the same time 
he imposed on the land of Judah a tribute of one hundred talents of 
silver and one talent of gold. 

2. Jehoiakim was not more fitted than Ids brother to raise the hopes 
of the ])riests and [)rophets; on the contrary, Ids tyranny and the pro- 
tection which he extended to idolatry drew' down on him the execration 
of all well-minded men. Not content with the lax which he wais com- 
pelled to lay on the people to pay the tribute to Egypt, he further 
o})pressed Ids people and made them submit to forced labour for the 


* Her. ii. 159 ; iii. 5. Cadytis has lieen identified both with 
Jen^salenip (nametl A\id,’s/i or Kiiiiitshiiy ‘‘the holy,” the modem £l 
AV/f/j), and also with Gaza. The identification with Jerusalem is 
accepted by the learned Lightfoot [IIon£ Ilcbraidr^ London, 15S4) as a 
“thing beyond controversy;” but Herodotus seems to have reached it 
travelling along the sea coast, and there are many indications which 
render it impossible to consider Cadytis as Jerusalem. 

A more generally received opinion has made Cadytis Gaza (see 
Jer. xlvii, i), to which there is bnly one (but that seems a fatal) objec- 
tion — that Necho look Cadytis after defeating Josiah at Megiddo, and, 
as it would apj)ear, on his way to Carcheinish. 

All the arguments in favour of Gaza will tell also in favour of the 
identification in the text; Kadesh also was directly in PharaolPs way 
from Megiddo to Carcheinish, and a city of such importance that he 
would be unlikely to leave it in his rear untaken. — T r. 
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purpose of erecting sumptuous edifices, in spite of the miserable state of 
the people. Those who dared to resist the abominable tyranny of the 
king were in danger of death, and much innocent blood was shed in 
Jerusalem. Jehoiakim pursued the prophet Urijah even to Egypt, with 
the intention of putting him to death (Jer. xxvi. 21). Jeremiah would 
have shared the same fate if he had not been protected by some im- 
portant personages, but the danger he was in did not daunt him ; he 
ceased not to stigmatise in the most energetic terms the tyranny of Je- 
hoiakim, the depravity of his courtiers, among whom were to be seen 
even men of priestly class, and some who even preached as prophets. 

3. In the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, Necho, after having 
subjected by degrees the ])e()ple on this side the Eu])hrates, thought 
himself in a position to undertake the siege of Carchemish. but at this 
moment Nebuchadnezzar (Nabukudunissur), Prince Royal of Babylon, 
advanced against him at the head of a strong army, whilst his father, 
Nabopolassar, was engaged in the ca])ture and destruction of Nineveh, 
in alliance with Cyaxarcs, king of the Medes. A great battle was fought 
before Carchemish, and Necho, being defeated, was obliged to retire 
hastily into Egypt, abandoning all his recent conrjuests. At this time 
Habakkuk pronounced his prophecy on the redoubtable power of the 
Chahkeans, which threatened to swallow uj) Jiidali, and which was to 
fall in its turn, after having served as the instrument of the wrath of 
heaven. 

In the year following the battle of Carchemish, the Chalda*ans ad- 
vanced as far as the frontiers of Egy])t, and lirought all Syria into sub- 
jection, without however touching the kingdom of Judah ; for they 
appeared Vjefore Pelusium in two columns, one of which had marched 
through the land of the Philistines and the other through lV*raa, the 
land of the Ammt)nites and Moabites. The Egyptians no longer dared to 
advance beyond their own frontier. In the month of December of that 
year, 605, a puldic fist was proclaimed at Jerusalem to implore the help 
of God against the Chaldneans. Jeremiah took advantage of this 
occasion to make his secretary, Baruch, read |)ublicly in the c^uirt of the 
Temple the book of his prophecies. Jehoiakim having heard of it sent 
for, and after having read the roll, burnt it; at the same time he 
ordered Jeremiah and Baruch to be arrested and put to death. But they 
succeeded in concealing themselves in a safe retreat, which they did not 
leave until after the death of Jehoiakim, and where Jeremiah dictated 
afresh the words of the book that hach been burned, and added to it a 
prophecy full of menace to the king. 

Jehoiakim nevertheless escaped the danger for the time; Nebuchad- 
nezzar having received the news of the death of his father (604), took the 
road across the desert to return with all possible haste to Babylon, to be 
there proclaimed king, postponing to another time the subjection of 
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Jehoiakim, and of other allies of Egypt. He did not return to Syria 
till two years later, but he then penetrated into the heart of the kingdom 
of Judah, and made it tributary, took Jerusalem, and forced Jehoiakim 
to recognise him as suzerain (602). At that time Nebuchadnezzar took, 
■for the first time, some of the sacred vessels of the Temple to Babylon, 
and carried off many young men of noble families — such as Daniel, 
liananiah, Mishael and Azariah— as hostages for the fidelity of Jehoia- 
kim, whom he at first intended to imprison, but finally decided on 
allowing to occupy the throne at Jerusalem. Three years later (599) 
jehoiakim, seduced by the false policy of certain orators or false 
prophets, and reckoning on the assistance of Psamineticus II., king of 
Kgypt, ventured to rebel against the king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar 
prepared a new expedition into JiuUca, and whilst his preparations were 
going on, ravaged tlie country by bands of Chaldajan, Arab, Syrian and 
Ammonite cavalry. Jehoiakim died whilst these preliminary incursions 
were going on, at the age of thirty-six years, leaving his son jehoiachin 
to bear all the weight of the consequences of his rebellion. 

4. jehoiachin, called also jeconiah, then, at the age of eighteen 
years, mounted a throne surrounded by llie most formitlable dangers, 
'file Chaldman army did not long delay its appearance before Jerusalem, 
to which it laid siege; king Nebuchadnezzar soon followed, jehoiachin 
was not in a slate to sustain a long siege, and as the help ho ex- 
pected did not arrive from Egypt, he surrendered, and descended from 
the throne which he had occupied but three months and ten days (599). 
The Babylonians then entered tlie city, and seized upon all the treasures 
of the Temple aiul of the royal palace, and carrietl olf all the utensils ot 
gold which had been in the sanctuary ever since the time of Solomon. 
I'en thousand of the principal inhabitants, nobles and artisans, par- 
ticularly smiths and armourers, were removed to Hal)ylon. This was 
the commeneement of the seventy years captivity of Judah. Amongst 
those carried off was Ezekiel, then twenty-five years old, who live years 
later began to preach and prophesy among his brother exiles at Babylon, 
and ill (Jhah-Uea. The king Jehoiachin, who had surrendered at dis- 
cretion, wis shut up in close prison at Babylon, where he remained more 
than thirty-six years, until Evil MeiXKlach, son and successor of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, released liim, and permitted him to pass his last years at 
liberty. Maltanaiah, youngest son of Josiah, and uncle of the unfortu- 
nate Jehoiachin, was then made king of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
changed his name to Zedekiahj llius proving his own suzerainty, as 
Neeho had done by Eliakim. 

5. Zedekiah, last of the successors of David, was in reality nothing 
more than a Babylonian satrap. A young man without experience, 
devoid of judgiiicnt and of energy, he became the sport of the intriguers 
of the court, who by their evil counsels hastened his fall and the final 
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min of Judah. By keeping the faith he had sworn to the Babylonian 
monarch, Zedekiah might, to a certain extent, have enjoyed a time of 
tranquillity, during which the forces of his little kingdom might have 
recruited themselves. Jeremiah and some clear-sighted men showed 
that this was the only course to lake in order to avoid the greatest 
•misfortunes; but the aristocratic ]iarty was far from approving that 
pmdent policy, and used all its influence with Zedekiah to induce him 
to throw off the Chaldccan yoke, by contracting alliances with the 
neighbouring nations and with h'gypt. This advice Avas supported by 
the rash counsels which the exiles in Babylon gave in all their letters to 
Jerusalem, the effect of which on the minds of the priests and jieople 
Jeremiah took all possible pains to counteract. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah ( 595 )> ambassadors from 
the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyro and Sidon, came to Jerusalem, 
to attemjit to organise a general revolt against the common o{)pressor. 
Jeremiah, fearful of the consequences of these ct)nspiracies, and preaching 
by act as well as by word, sent to each of the ambassadors a yoke of 
wood, emblematical of the Babylonian servitude, to signify to them 
that all the neighl)ouring peoples ought patiently to l)ear that yoke until 
the destined hour, not long to be delayed, should arrive to break the 
Babylonian ])ower. He sliowe<l hiinsi-lf in the courts of the Tem])le, 
bearing the yoke on his shoulders. These speeches of Jeremiah di- 
verted Zedekiah for a time from those imju'udent ])n)jects; and the king 
himself repaired in person to Babylon, to do homage to his suzerain, 
and to dispel any suspicion which might have arisen as to his fidelity. 

6. But Zedekiah did not long retain the ])eaeeful dispositions with 
which the prophet had succeeded in inspiring him. IamI away by the 
false policy of his councillors, which all the pnq^hets since Isaiah had 
combated, he entered into negotiations with I^gypt, where Uahprahet 
— the Hophra of the Bible, the Apries of the Greeks — then reigned. 
Having received the promise of help from him, Zedekiah thought 
himself strong enough to throw off the Babylonian yoke, which he had 
borne for eight years, and therefore refusetl his tribute. The|Chal(keans 
again invaded the kingdom of Judah in 590 n.(\, and occujiied the 
whole country, with the exception of the strong cities of Lachish and 
Jerusalem, which, reckoning on the speedy arrival of the Egyptian 
troo|)s, pre])arcd for resistance, "riie siege of Jerusalem commenced in 
the first days of January, 589. Jeremiah, questioned by order of the 
king by Ze])haniah the priest, delivered a threatening ywophecy. Fore- 
seeing that the city would be forced to surrender sooner or later, he 
again insisted that the king should repair his fault towards Nebuchad- 
nezzar by a voluntary submission, giving him to ho]ic that in that case • 
he might die in peace, and rest in the sepulchre of his fathers; but he 
was not heeded. To increase the number of combatants, and to regain 
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the affections of the people, who were discontented at seeing the king 
subject to the exclusive influence of the aristocracy, Zedekiah bethought 
himself of the provisions of the Mosaic law, so little observed during 
the period of the monarchy, which <Ud not permit a Hebrew to be 
detained in slavery for more than six years; he ordered these regulations 
to be at once put in force, and released all Israelitish slaves. 

7. At this time the Egyptian troops entered judeea to attack the 

Chaldieans, who raised the siege of Jerusalem in order to meet them. 
Then the king and his nobles, believing themselves freed from all 
danger, revoked their decision relative to the slaves, and wished to 
reduce again to slavery those wdio had already been- released. The 
indignation of Jeremiah at this sight knew no bounds. “Thus saith 
the Lord,” said he, “ Ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaiming 
li];erty, every one to his brother, and every one to his neighljour; 
behold, I will i)roeUiiin a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, 
to the pestilence, and to the famine; and I will make you to be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth. * * * And Zedekiah, king ot 

Judah, and his princes, will T give into the hand of their enemies, and 
into the hand of the king of Babylon’s army, which are gone up from 
you. Behold, I will command, saith the Lord, and will cause them to 
return to this city; and they shall fight against it, and take it, and burn 
it with fire: and I will make the citie>* of Judah a desolation w'itliout an 
inhalntant.” (Jer. xxxiv. 17, 

Very soon, in conformity with the predictions of Jeremiah, the 
Egyptians retreated almost without fighting, and the Chaldreans re- 
commenced the siege of Jerusalem, ami presse<l it wdth greater vigour 
than l)eforo. Jeremiah reiterated his jnophceics of evil, and said openly 
tliat none should save tlieir lives who tlid not give themselves up to the 
Babylonians, which irritated the oflicers of Zedekiah to the highest 
degree, as it induced many to desert, and so thinned the ranks of the 
defenders. They obtained an «.u'der from the king to throw the prophet 
into prison, where the military ])arly wished to have him put to death. 
Zedekiah ^vent to visit him there, and Jeremiah repeated to him his 
counsels of submission, which the king well knew to be wise counsels, 
but dared not ad(;i)t, for fear of the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar. 

8. Whilst ])ro visions remaineil in the city, the inhabitants heroically 
resisted the Cliakkean army. The tenth year of the reign of Zedekiah 
passed away before the besiegers coukl make a breach. ^lany houses 
were demolished to fortify the ‘walls against the war machines of the 
enemy, the approaches of which became more formidable every day. 
But at last the defenders of Jerusalem, whose courage h.ad not yet for 

• an instant failed, succumbed to hunger and fatigue. In July, 588 B.C., 
provisions were entirely exhausteil in the city, and resistance was no 
longer possible. One night, profiting by the fatigue of the defenders, 
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the Chaldseans, without much difficulty, penetrated into the city on the 
north side. Zedekiah fled away with the remains of his troops by a 
postern gate giving access to the royal gardens. The fugitives made 
towards the Jordan, but the Babylonians pursued and overtook them in 
the Plains of Jericho. Zedekiah’s little troop disbanded, and the unfor- 
tunate king was made j^risoner, and conducted to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
head-quarters at Riblah, on the territory of Hamath. Fearful treat- 
ment awaited him ; his young sons, as well as the nobles of Judah who 
had encouraged him to revolt, were killed before his eyes, and he 
himself, with his eyes put out, was loaded with chains and carried to 
Babylon, where he remained in a dungeon till his death. 

The fate of Jerusalem and of its inhabitants was next decided; and 
on enquiry it was found that every ])ersonage of importance had entered 
into the y^lot against the authority of the Babylonian monarch. A 
month after the conquest, Nebuzaradan, captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
guards, entered Jerusalem. By his orders the Temple, the king’s 
palace, and all the princij^al buildings of the capital of Judah were 
set on fire. Tn a few days the magnificent city was changed into a heap 
of ruins. The high priest Seraiah. and Zejihaniah, the “ second ju iest,” 
were arrested with many of the great nobles and sixty of the principal 
inhabitants, and conducted to Riblah, where they were ])ut to death. 
The majority of the citizens and of the soldiers had taken refuge in the 
country and in the neighbouring lands. The chief of those who re- 
mained were led captive to Babylon, but their number amounted to 
only 832 persons. 

9. This frightful catastrophe, however, was not the last act of the 
sad tragedy of the fall of the kingdom of Judah. Nebuchadnezzar had 
confined himself to punishing Jerusalem, and had left the greater part 
of the inhabitants of the country unmoleste<l. He had installed, as 
chief or satrap (under the surveillance of his general, Nebuzaradan, 
charged with maintaining for a time the military occupation of the 
country), not a Chaldman or a Syrian, but a Ilelirew, named Gedaliah, 
a pious man, a good patriot, beloved and esteemed by the ]^e«:ple. He 
had fixed his residence at Mizpeh, where Jeremiah, who had been taken 
prisoner and afterwards releaserl, joined him, and composed his sublime 
Lamentations on the destruction of Jerusalem. The installation of 
Gedaliah as governor, by re-assuring people as to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
intentions, had caused the fugitives to re-asseinble, and amongst (hem 
the chief captains who had directed the^defence of the holy city. Order 
was re-established, agricultural labours again commenced, and a pro- 
visional worship organised in the ruins of the Temple. But a traitor soon 
destroyed the hopes of the last remnant of Judah. At the instigation 
of Baal is, king of the Ammonites, whose traditional hatred could not 
bear to see a compact nucleus of Hebrew nationality still subsisting, a 
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personage named Ishmael, of the race of David, assassinated Gedaliah; 
and as, after this useless crime, he could hope neither to succeed to his 
victim, nor to maintain himself against the Chaldseans, he fled to the 
land of the Ammonites. 

A general panic followed the murder of Gedaliah. All the principal 
people who still remained in the land, fearing the vengeance of the 
Babylonians, emigrated to Egypt, taking with them by force Jeremiah, 
who did not wish to leave the land of Judah. The emigrants esta- 
blished themselves at Tahpanhes, in the eastern part of the Delta; and 
some years after, adtling a new crime to those which had been the ruin 
of the Hebrews, they there stoned to death the i)rophet Jeremiah, who 
atteinj^ted to stem the ])rogress of Egyptian idolatry among them. 
Nebuzaradan, as a punishment for the murder of Gedaliah, transported 
to Babylon 745 more of tlie chief inhabitants, and installed numerous 
foreign colonies in the land of Judah. From this moment till the 
return of Zerubbabel, under Cyrus, Judiea ceased to have the least 
vestige of national life, and obeyed Chalda^an governors sent from 
Babylon. 
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BOOK III. 

THE EGYPTIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

EGYPT-’THE NILE AND ITS INUNDATIONS^T/IE 
KINGS OF THE OLD EMPIRE. 

Chief Authorities for the Four Chapters on the History of Egypt , — 
Classical Writers : — Tlie fraf^mciils of the Dynasties of IVTnnctho, 
inserted in Vol. I. oi Fra gmenia Histoi‘i corum Gnccorum. Didot. — 
Herotlotus, Book II. — Diodorus Siculus, Book I. — The Canon of 
Eratosthenes, preserved by George Syncellus, the Byzantine Chrono- 
loger. — ^Josephus, Against Apion. Bo<}k 1 . 

Collections of original Egyptian Texts : — Yf)ung, Hieroglyphics, I.on- 
don, 1823. — Burton, Excerpta Hieroglyph ica, Cairo, 1828. — Charn- 
pollion, Monufuents de I Egypt e et de la NuJfie, Paris, 1833—45. — 
Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions from the Pritish Museum, Londcjn, 
1837. — Leemans, Monuments Egypt iens dti Musee. d"" Antiquites 
des J\iys Bas d Leyde, Leyden, 1839 — 67. — Lepsius, Ausvahl 
der ivichstigsten Urkunden des yEgyptischcn Alterthums, I.eip/ig, 
1842. — Ungarelli, Interprefatio Oheliscorum Ur Ids, Rome, 1842. — 
Champollion, Notices descriplives, Paris, 1844. - Prisse tl’Avennes, 
Monuments Egyptiens, Paris, 1847. — Select Papyri of the British 
Museum, London, 1844. — Lepsius, Denkmliler a us TEgypten und 
AEthiopien, Berlin, 1850 — 1858. — Brugseh, Recueil de Monuments 
Egyptiens,\E\Y/\g, 1S62. — Materiaux pourscri’ir d la reconstruction du 
Calendricr Egyptien, Leipzig, 1864. — Diimicheii, Gcographische 
Insch } if ten A Itu'gyptiseher Denkmiiler, I .ei | >/.ig, 1 864. — Kalender- 
inschriften, Leipzig, 1866. — Histvrische Inschriften, Leipzig, 1867. — 
'Pempelinschriften, Lci]')zig, 1867. — De Rouge, Altnim phoiographiqiie 
de la Mission iPEgypte, Paris, 1865. — Mariette, Lc Seraphim de 
Memphis (In course of publication). 

Modern I Forks on Egyptology : — Champollion, V Egypte sous les Plia- 
raons, Paris, 1814 . — Lett res d M, lc due de Blacas, l\aris, 1824. — 
Apcri;u des resultats historiques de la decouverte de P alphabet hicro- 
glyphique, Paris, 1827 . — Lettres ecrites d' Egypte, Paris, 1833 (2 edit. 
1868). — Chami)ollion Figeac, II Egypte ancienne, Paris, 1840. — 
Ch. Lenormant, Eclaircissements sitr le Cercueil du roi Mycerimis, 
Paris, Musee des Antiquites Egyptiennes, I’aris, 1841. — 

Barucehi, Discorsi critici sopra la cronologia Egizia, Turin, 1844. — 
Bunsen, Akgyptens Stelle in der IFeltsgesehichte, Gottingen, 1845 — 
1857. Tlie English translation of this work enriched with the large 
additions due to the learned researches of Dr. Birch, London, 1867, 
1868 .— Brunet de Presle, Examen critique de la succession des dynasties 
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E^yptienncs^ Paris, 1850. — Lepsius, Chronologic der jEgypter^ Berlin, 
1849. — Brieve tins jiE^ptcmind jdLthiopien^ Berlin, 1852. — Ueber die 
12 ^‘' /Egvptische Konigsdynastie^ Berlin, 1853. — Kmigsbuch der Allen 
^Eif/plcrt Berlin, 1858. The numerous and admirable Articles by 
Dr. Birch in the Anhccologia, and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literal lire. — De Rouge, Examen critUjue de I'ouvragc dc AI. Bunsen^ 
Paris,. 1 847. — A/Jmoire sur V inscription du tombeau d'Ahmes, Paris, 
1851. — Memoire sur la Statuette Naophorc dll Vatican^ Paris, 1851. — 
Le Poe me de Pentaour^ Paris, 1856. — Etudes sur une stele de la Biblio- 
t/iiyue imp^riale, Paris, 1858. — Notice de qtielques textes publics par 
At. Greene^ Paris, 1856, — Etude sur divers A/onuments du regne de 
Tout nils Ill.y Paris, 1861. — Afemoircs sur Ics ATonuments des six 
pre/uieres dynasties f Paris, 1H6C). —A^o/ice des Alonuinents Egyptiens du 
AFusce du Louvre . — Biot, Recherehes de quelques dates absolues sur les 
Alonuments Egyptiens^ Paris, 1853 — Sur un calendrier astronomique^ 
Paris, 1852.— Brusch, Geographisehe Fnschriften Altu'gyptischer Denk- 
mnler, Leipzig, 1857 — 1860. — Jlistoire d'EgyptL\ Leipzig, 1859. — 
Diiinichcii, Ban- Urkunde der '/euipelanlag n von Dendera^ Leipzig, 
1865. — Marrielte, Renseignments sur les soixante (fuatre Apis trouves 
au Serapeutn, Paris, 1855. — Notice du J/usee de Boulac, Cairo, 1862. 
— Abregc de rhistoiie d' EgyptOj Paris, 1867. — Description (lu pare 
egvptien <l V Exposition Universelle^ I’aris, 1867. — Clialxis, Inscription 
hidorique du rlgue de Set i C, Paris, 1856. — Aldinges Egyptologu/ues, 
CIvalotis-sur-Saone, 1S63. — Fes Papyrus hicratiques de Berlin^ Cha- 
loiis-sur-Saone, 1863. — Ixs Inscriptions des AFines iP Or^ Chaloiis->iir- 
Saoiie, 1862. — Voyage d'un Egvptien en Syrie., PhenieiCy J\i/esti/n% 
Clialuiis-siir-Saonc, 1867. -Th. Deveria, Le F\ipyrus Ju ticiaire de 
Turiuy Paris, 1866. — F. Lenoniiant, lA jlntiquit^ a F Exposition 
Universelle. JAEgypte, l^lri^, 1807. -A large number of Articles on 
f'.gyptian Antiquities published in the Rei'iie A re/ieo/ogique liy M. dc 
knuge, Dr. Birch, M. iMarielle, and M. Deveria. Tiie 'journal de 
iinguisfique et d'‘ Archeologie Egyptiennes^ edited at Berlin by Dr. 
Brugseh and M. Lepsius. 


Skctiox L— 'Physic.\l Gkocikapuy or I^gyi’t — The Nile— 
Its L\um>.\tions. 

I. Ltivrr is a long narrow tract of country, .stretching from south to 
norlli, occw^iying the nortli-cast angle of Africa, or, as the ancients 
called it, T.ybia, where it is joined to Amu l)y the Istlimus of Suez. 
l\gy[>t is l)ounded on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ea.^i by the 
Istliiniis and by the Rod Sea, on tlie south l)y Nubia, which country the 
Nile traverses before it enters h-gypt at the Cataracts of Syene, and 
lastly, on the west, by desert^ containing a few scattered oases, or habit- 
able spots, fertilised by fountains. The desert extends almost to the 
sea on the north-east of Egypt, as well as along the shores of the 
Red Sea. 

But, moreover, much of the interior of higyj)t iiself is desert. Every 
part not watered by the annual inundations of the Nile is uninhabitable, 
and produces neither corn, nor vegetables, nor trees, nor even grass ; no 
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water is found there ; the very utmost being here and there a well, more 
or less likely to be found dry, under a constantly bximing atmosphere. 
In Upper, or Southern, Egypt rain is a ]xhcnomenon extremely rare, and 
the whole soil is sand or rock, except in the valley of the Nile, a valley 
which, as far as the place where the river bifurcates — that is, for three- 
fourths of the whole length ofl^gypt — has not a larger mean width than 
four or five leagues, and in some places far less. 

Herodotus was then quite right in saying, “ All Egypt is the gift of the 
Nile” (IIkr. ii. 5). If the course of the Nile wx‘re diverted, nothing 
would break the arid uniformity of the desert. If the Ui>])er Nile were 
intercepted, lOgypt would be annihilated. This idea did occur to an 
emperor of Abyssinia who lived in the thirteenth century, and in later 
times also to the Portuguese Albuquerque. In fact, the Nile throughout 
the whole of its lower course has the remarkable peculiarity of receiving 
no aflliient, and, unlike all other rivers, of diminishing instead of 
increasing as it advances, for the water is employed in feeding canals, 
and there is nothing to restore what it thus loses. 

2. Nearly the whole of the Nile valley is confined between two 
mountain chains, called on the east, Arabian, on the xvest, Lybian. 
These mountains, especially towards the south, approach each other so 
as almost to form actual defiles. 'Phe province called Kaxoinn, how- 
ever, to the west of the Nile in Central EgyqH, a short distance from 
the site of Memphis, is fertilised by canals and by a lake. Here 
Egypt, which north of the c.ataracts is a mere valley, widens very 
considerably. A little below the city of Cairo, the ])rcsL nt capital 
of Egypt, situated not far from the ruins of Memphis, the Nile divides 
into two branches one, that of Rosetta, runs north-west, and the other, 
that of Damietta, north and north-east. These were in f« inner times 
called the “ Polbitine ” an<l “ Phatnitic,” tir “ Uucolic,” mouths. Put 
the ancients mention also five others that have since been filled up, oral 
any rate have become useless for navigation. They were 1st, the 
Canojiic, west of the Polbitinc, of wdiich it was a branch; Herodotus 
thought that it was the ancient bed of a canal, anti that ^le Polbiline 
mouth was artificial ; 2ntl, the Stdiennytie, running we-^t of the 
Phatnitic; 3rd, the Mendesian ; 4t]i, tlie Tanitic, which detached 
itself eastward from the same braneli ; and finally, the Pelusiac, the 
most eastern of all, and which tluring part of its course is the same as 
the Tanitic. d'hese five channels were nametl from cities situated near 
their mouths. A great number of small canals interseeteil tbe intcHor 
of Lower Egypt, lail tbegroiind there being anything but solid, and much 
disturbed by the irumdation.s, the natural or artificial watercourses have 
much changed in the lapse of ages, and are still frequently changing. 

3. Near the sea, the Nile forms many great lagoons, enclosed by 
tongues of earth or sand, and communicating with the Mediterranean 
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by breaches in the banks. The chief are Lake Menzaleh to the east, 
which does not seem very ancient, at the mouth of the Tanitic and 
Mendesian branches ; Lake lioortos, containing the ancient Lake Bonto, 
in the cdhtre of the coast, and opening to the sea by the remains of the 
Sebcnnytic branch ; and finally to the west, near the famous city of 
Alexandria, founded by Alexander the Great, in a place already 
inhabited and called Racotis, the Lake Mareutis of the ancients. The 
space contained between the most distant branches of the river is called 
the Delta, on account of its almost triangular sha])e resembling that of 
the Greek letter Delta. 

4. Each year in the summer solstice, that is, towards the end of June, 
tlie Nile commences to rise; its waters soon arrive at the height of, and 
overflow, its banks, and then spread suddenly over the w hole valley which 
is in most parts lower than the river banks. An artilicial system of irriga- 
tion has also been contrived to extend the benefits of the inundation to the 
soil beyon« its natural limits. By the end of Sej^tember the waters 
attain their greatest height, at which they remain only a fewv days, and 
then commence falling, and by the month of I)eccml)er have returned 
to their original level. Sowing commences, and continues as the waters 
fall, that is from the the beginning of Octf)t)er in Upper Egypt, and 
fifteen days later in the Delta; the fall as well as the rise of the water is 
later the lower we go down the course of the livin'. Harvest time is in 
March ; all agricultural operations arc easy in a land so fertile and well 
prepared. During the overflow of the river, the inhal)ilants, shut up in 
their towns and villages built on natural or artificial elevations, and con- 
verted into islands in the midst of a vast lake, await with anxiety the 
moment when they can estimate the height of the year’s inundation, for 
on that dejicnds the abundance of the harvest. 

This wonderful river, that leaves its bed at fixed periods to fertili.se 
the ground, much excited the astonishment of the ancients, who diil 
not know that all rivers ri.sing in or flowing througli the torrid zone 
present .similar phenomena. 'They hail recourse to a thousand absurd 
speculations ft) account for this pcriotlical rise, which may be found in 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. The true cause of the iiuuulation, as 
some ancient geographers, such as Eratosthenes and .\gathareides, 
suspected, is the periodic.al rainy season inundating Upper Abyssinia, 
where the Nile takes its rise. 


Section 11. — Princital Sources of the History of Egypt. 

I. For a very long time, to write the history of Egypt was but to 
repeat the tales of Greek authors, as no one had penetrated the deep 
mystery of the writing of the ancient Egyptians. And the accounts 
these Greeks have given of the land of the Pharaohs, and of its annals. 
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in no way agree with each other. In the midst of their contradictions, 
it has seemed that we ought in preference to give credit to the facts 
stated by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. The position of the his- 
torian has now, however, been completely changed by the invaluable 
discovery of Champollion, who has enabled us to read with certainty 
hieroglyphics that had for centuries been an insoluble problem. We 
turn now to the writings of the Egyptians themselves — to their monu- 
mental inscriptions, to their papyri- -and ask them to reveal to us the 
annals of this ancient land. Since history has possessed the original 
documents of the banks of the Nile, the authority of these Wo classical 
writers, once almost exclusively followed as guides, has been entirely 
destroyed. Herodotus was a traveller of great truthfulness, who re- 
counts with charming simplicity and also rare intelligence all that he 
himself saw. With respect to the description of the manners ami 
customs of the Egyptians which he .saw with his o^vn eyes, his book is 
exceedingly valuable, and every day nunnimcnts are brought to light to 
confirm his testimony. Hut in all that is hisltirical, knowing nothing of 
the language of Egyjit, he could not refer directly to authorities, and 
was obliged to content himself with the sUu'ies of his guitles, and of the 
priests of the temples liiat he visited. So he does not really alleinj)t, 
and this he is himself the first to admit, even a coin])lete and full essay 
on the history of the riiaraonic dynasties, but simply a series of 
“ guide-book ” stories relating it) a few of those kings. The.se anecdote^^, 
too, do not follow each other in real chronological order; it is easy to 
see that the ingenious lialicarnessian traveller has disarranged his sheets 
of notes taken at Meinjihis on the subject, and has, as a result, inverted 
epochs in a way otherwise inexj>Iicable. As for the work of Diodorus 
Siculus, most valuable on the .subject of manners and custijins which 
he .saw fur himself, it is, as histtjry, merely a coinjuhition of facts gathered 
on all sides, and arranged without regard to order. His stories on the 
annals of Egy[)t ha\e really no value; and it is wdth (lifficulty that we 
find among his anecdotes a few only of really I\gv|)tian origin, such ns 
we find ill greater iiiimiier in Herodotus, Of all the (ireek writers who 
have treated! of the history of the riiaraohs, there is only one whose 
testimony has, since the ileci|)hering of the hieroglyjihics, preserved 
any great value— a value which increases the more it is compared with 
the original monuments ; w e speak of Manetho. Once he was treated 
with contenij)t; his veracity was duspiited ; the long series of dynasties 
he unfolds to our view' was regarded as fabulous. Now', all that remains 
of his work is the first of all authorities for the reconstruction of the 
ancient liistory of JCgypt. 

2. Manetho, a priest of the town of iSebennytus, in the Delta, wrote 
n C/reek, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphu.s, a history of Egypt, 
founded on the official archives preserved in the temples. Like many 
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other books of antiquity, this history has been lost ; we possess now a 
few fragments only, with the list of all the kings placed by Manetho at 
the end of his work — a list happily preserved in the writings of some 
chronologcrs of the Christian epoch. This list divides into tlynasties, 
or royal families, all the kings who reigned successively in Egypt down 
to the time of Alexander. For the greater number of dynasties 
Manetho records the names of the kings, the length of each reign, and 
the duration of the dynasty; for the others, and the fewer number, he 
contents himself with a brief notice of thd origin of the royal family, 
the number of its kings, and the years during which the family reigned. 

We cannot here give the complete lists, in which, moreover, the 
names of the kings have frequently been so altered by Greek copyists, 
entirely ignorant of the Egyptian language, that they can 1)0 rcstoi^ed 
only l>y the direct study of Egyptian monuments. But we give an abstract 
of its chief features in the following table: — 


Dynasty. 1 Scat. Modern Name. Duration, j 


I. 

d’his . . . 

llarabat el Madfuunch i 

253 years 1 

5004 

H. 

> > : 

Memphis . . | 

> j 

302 ,, 

4751 

in. 

Mit-Rahineh .... 

214 „ 

44+9 

IV. 

) f 1 

9 9 


423s 

V. 

> » '• 


248 „ 

395.1 

VI. 

Elephantine . . 

Ge/yrot Essouan. . . 

203 „ 

3703 

VII. 

Memphis . . 

Mit-Rahinneli ... 

70 (lays 

3500 

VIII. 


9 9 i 

142 years 


IX. 

1 loracloopolis 

Almas el Medinch . . ! 

109 ,, 

3358 

X. 

,, 

1S5 >. 

3249 

XI. 

XII. 

Thebes 

Medincl Abu. . . I 

„ t 

213 ! 

3064 

XI II. 


1 

453 ,, 

2851 

XIV. 

Xois . . . 

Sakha ; 

1S4 „ 

2398 

XV. 

(.Shepherds) . 

San 5 



XVI. 

) > 


5'" .. 

2214 

XVII. 


- * , 



XVIIT. 

Thebes . . 

Mcdinet Abu. ... 

241 

1703 

XIX. 

• „ 1 

! ** i 

•74 „ i 

1462 

XX. ! 


» > ’ * 

178 ; 

12SS 

XXI. 

Tan is . . . 

San 

130 „ 1 

I no 

XXII. 

Bubaslis . . 

Tel Basta 

170 ,, 

qSo 

XXIII. 

Tan is . . . 

.San j 

89 .. 

810 

XXIV. 

Sais .... 

Sa el Hagar . . . . 1 

6 „ 

721 

XXV. 

(Ethiopian) . 

138 .. 

1 715 

XXVI. 

Sais .... 

Sa cl Hagar . . . . 1 

! 665 

XXV 11. 

(Persians) . . 

121 ,, 1 

527 

XXVIII. 

Sais .... 

Sa cl Hagar . . . . j 

7 

406 

XXIX. 

Mondes . . 

Ashmoim 1 

'y I 

399 

XXX. 

Sebennytiis . 

Se'menood 

.38 „ 

378 

XXXT. 

(Persians) ,• . 


1 8 „ 

34^ 
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3. “ Every one must be struck with the enormous total of years to 
which the duration of the dynasties of Manetho amounts. The lists of 
the Egyptian priest, in fact, carry us back to times which are mythical 
among all other people, but which are in Egypt certainly already 
historical. 

“ Embarrassed by this fixct, and, moreover, unable in any way to cast 
a doubt on the authenticity and veracity of Manetho, some modern 
authors have suj)posed that Egypt had been at some pefiods of its 
history divided into more than one kingdom, and that Manetho had 
represented, as successive, dynasties whicli were really contemporaneous. 
According to them, the fifth dynasty, for example, was reigning at 
Elephantine at the same time that the sixth was enthroned at Memphis. 
The convenience of this system, for certain combinations fixed at leisure 
and in view of preconceived ideas, need not be ])ointed out. by recon- 
ciling some dates and correcting otliers, wc may, by an ingenious and 
even scientific arrangement of dynasties, contract almost as we wish 
the length of the lists of M-anetlio. It is tluis that, where we in the 
preceding table place the foundation of the h'.gyptian monarchy in the 
year. 5004 before our era, other authors, such as baron bunsen, place 
the same event only as far back as the year 3623. 

“On which side lies tlie truth? Tlu‘ larger the amount of stiuly 
given to the subject, the greater is the difficulty of answering. The 
greatest of all the obstacles in the way of estal>lishing a regular h'.gyptian 
chronology is the fact tliat the Egyptians tlicmselves never had any 
chronology at all. The use of a fixeil era w-as unknown, and it has not 
yet been proved that they liad any oilier reckoning than the years of the 
reigning monarch. N<nv the.-^e years themselves had no fixed starling 
point, for sometimes they began from the commencement of the year in 
which the preceding king dieil, and sometimes from the day of the coro- 
nation of the king. llQweverjireci.se the.se calculations may apjicar to 
be, modern science must always fail in its attcnijits to restore what the 
Egyptians never jiosscssed. In the midst of these doul;»ts, the course 
which seems the most prudent and scieiitifie, the least likely to be a 
departure from truth, is to accept as they stand the lists o.*- Manetho. 
It would certainly be contrary to established facts to pretend that from 
the days of Menes to tlie Oeek coiupiest I'^gyjd always formed one 
united kingdom; and it is possible that unexjiected discoveries may one 
day prove that throughout nearly the whole duration of this vastcmjure 
there were even more collateral dynasties than the partisans of that 
System now. contend for. but everything .shows us that the w'ork of 
elimination has lieen already performed on the lists of Manetho, in the 
state in wbi,.b they have reached us. If in fact these lists contained the 
collateral dynasties we .should find in them, cither before or after the 
twenty-first, the dynasty of high priests who reigned at Thebes whilst 
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the twenty-first occupied Tanis: in the same way we should have to 
count, either before or after the twenty-third, the seven or eight inde- 
pendent kings who were contemporary with it, and who, if Manetho had 
not rejected them, would have added as many successive royal families 
to the lists of the Egyptian priest ; the dodecarchy would have counted 
for one at least between the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth dynasties, and 
finally the Theban kings, rivals of the shepherds, would have taken rank 
before or after the seventeenth. 

“ There were, therefore, incontestably contemporaneous dynasties in 
Egypt; but Manetho has thrown them out and admitted those only 
whom he regarded as legitimate, and his lists contain no others. If it 
were not so, it would not be thirty-one dynasties that we should have to 
reckon, in the list of royal families previous to Alexander, but probably 
nearer sixty. 

“ Tlie scholars who have attempted to compress the dates given by 
Manetho have never yet been able to jiroduce one single monument to 
prove th.d two dynasties named in his lists as successive were contem- 
porary. On the contrary, there arc sujierabundant monumental proofs, 
collected by very many l^gyptologers, to convince us that all the royal 
races enumerated by the vSebenuytic pric.st occupied the throne in 
successi( >11. M A Ri icT r i-: . 

4. d’here is iu fact no country the history of which can be written on 
the testimony of so many original (locuiiients as that of I'^gypt. Egyp- 
tian monuments are found not only in blgypt itself, but in Nubia, in 
Soudan, and even in Syria, 'fo this series, already very numerous, we 
may add tile large number of antiipiities that for the last fifty years have 
been placed in the Museums of all large capitals, and among which the 
]\liiseiim of Cairo holds one of the first jilaces, thanks to the energetic 
researches of M. Mariette. d’hc historical monuments of Egypt may 
be divided into two classes, tliiise belonging to history generally, and 
those jieculiar to one particular dynasty, the history of which they tell, 
and serve as jiroofs of its existence. 

We shall now say a few words on the most important monuments 
that throw^light on the general history of ancient l^gyi>t. 

5. “ 'riie first is a [lapyrus preserved in the.rurin Museum, purchased 
from M. Drovetti, consul-general of France. If liiis papyrus were entire, 
the science of Egyptian anti<]uities couUl not })ossess a more valuable 
document. It contains a list of all the mytliical or historical personages 
who were believed to have reigned iu Eg> pt, from fabulous tiinci^ down 
to a period we cannot ascertain, because the end of the papyrus is 
wanting. Compiled under Ramses II. (nineteenth dynasty), that is, in 
the most nourishing epoch of the hi.story of l-'^gypt, this list has all the 
characteristics of an olTicial docuinenl, and gives us the more valuable 
assistance, as the name of each king is followed by the duration of his 
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reign, and each dynasty by the total number of years during which it 
governed Egypt. Unfortunately this inestimable treasure exists only in 
very small pieces (164 in number), which it is . often impossible to join 
correctly. 

6. A most valuable monument has Ijccn brought from the Temple of 
Karnak and deposited in the Imperial Idhrary at Paris. This is a small 
chamber on the walls of which Thothmes III. (eighteenth dynasty) is 
represented making offerings before the images of sixty-one of his pre- 
decessors; it is called the ‘Hall of the Ancestors.’* Here we have no 
longer to deal with a regular and uninterrupted series; Thothmes III. 
has made a choice among his predecessors, and to those of his choice 
alone he makes his offerings. At first sight, then, the ‘ Hall of the 
Ancestors’ cannot be treated as an extract from the royal lists of Egypt. 
The comj)iler, actuated by motives of which we are ignorant, has 
taken here and there the names of some kings, sometimes accepting an 
entire dynasty, sometimes passing over long ])eriods. It must be ob- 
served also that the artist charged with the execution of the Hall con- 
ceived the plan from a decomtive point of view, without concerning 
himself to give everywhere a strictly chronological order to the figures 
he introduced. T^astly, unfortunate mutilations (twelve royal names are 
missing) have taken from the reconl preserved at Paris a part of its 
importance. It follows, then, that the ‘Hall of Ancestors’ has not 
afforded to science all the help that might liave been expected from it. 
It has, however, assisted to define more precisely than any other list the 
names bonte by the kings of the tliirteenth dynasty. 

7. “ There is another choice of the same kind, made also under the 
nspiratioii of niotivc.s beyond our knowledge, offered us by the ‘ Ta 1 )let 
of Abydos,’ found in the ruins of that celebrated city, and preserved in 
the British Museum. fn this case it is Ramses II. who pays homage 
to his ancestors. There were originally fifty names, l)ut only thirty, 
more or le.ss complete, now remain. This deplorably mutilated slate 
deprived the ‘ Tablet of Alwdos ’ of nearly all its real historical value, 
till M. Mariettc discuvere<l quite recently, in another temple of the same 
city, anollier copy much more perfect, and which supplies nearly all the 
vacancies in the first, dated in tlie reign of Seti I., father and prede- 
cessor of Ramses If. This ‘Sccuml Tablet of Al)ydos’ furnishes a 
list of the kings of the first six (lynasties almost as complete as 
Manetho’s list, which it entirely corrob(»rates. It also shows that the 
royal names found on the mutilated monument preserved in London, 
hitherto defying classification, must henceforth serve to bridge 
over part of the monumental gulf between the sixth and eleventh 
dynasties. 


PTeqiieiUly called also the “ Tablet of Tuthmosis. 
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8. ** The testimony of the * Second Tablet of Abydos,* as regards the 
primitive dynasties, is confirmed by the * Tablet of Sakkarah,’ (dis- 
covered also by M. Mari cite, and now deposited in the Museum of 
Cairo.) This monument is not, like the others, of royal origin. It was 
found in the tomb of a sim])le priest who lived under Ramses IL, 
and was called Tunar-i ; according to the faith of the Egypticins, one of 
the good things reserved for the dead who hatl merited eternal life was 
to be admitted to the society of kings. Tnuar-i is represented as 
entering the august assembly ; fifty-eight kings are there present, those 
no doubt whose memories were most honoured at Memphis. The 
selection is similar to that of the Tablet of -Vbydos. There are, never- 
theless, some interesting differences. Once or twice a king omitted in 
one list is registered in the other, even sometimes of two princes, whose 
reigns were incontestably simultaneous, one figures at Sakkarah and the 
other at Abydos. 'riius, in the time of the nineteenth dynasty, among 
the competitors who arc represented in the Egyj)tiau annals, we cannot 
positively prom)unce as to which were at the time considered legitimate 
sovereigns, aiul the list varies according to the locality, and no doubt to 
the limits within which I liey exercised .authority.” — Mariette. 

y. As for documents relating only to the history of one dynasty or one 
reign, they arc so immensely numerous iliat ir is easy to see how im- 
possible it is for us to attempt even their enumeration. Moreover, we 
shall naturally be letl to mention the most iinjun tanl in the course of our 
narrative. They are of two sorts, maiuiscri])ls on i)apyriis, ])oems on 
the exploits of the kings, literary congxisilions, correspondence or 
registers of accounts of the public adininislration, and monumental 
inscriptions. These last must be again flivided into two principal heads, 
public and [)rivate monuments. The official inscriptions engraved on de- 
tached steles or on the d\‘mple walls, often accompanied by great coloured 
bas-reliefs, relate especially striking events and military exploits ; there 
arc some really long ])ocms, relating (juite in lUblical style the events of 
several campaigns even to their smallest details. The private inscrip- 
tions open to us the internal life of Egyptian society, and initiate us into 
all the macTiinery of its organisation : they furnish also the most solid 
and valualfic basis fur chronology, as it is not uncommon to find epitaphs 
relating that a jierson was born on a certain day of one month in some 
particular year of some other person’s life, and that he lived so many 
years, months and days. 


Section III. — Foundation of the Monarchy— First 

DYNA-STIES. 

I. As we have already said in the F'irst Book of our Manual, in speak- 
ing of the ethnographical table of the Book of Genesis, the Egyptians 
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were a branch of the race of Ham. They came from Asia through the 
desert of Syria to settle in the valley of the Nile. This is a fact clearly 
established by science, and entirely confirms the statements of the Book 
of Genesis. As for the opinion once generally admitted, that the 
Egyptians belonged to an African race whose first centre of civilisation 
was at Meroe, and who had gradually descendcLl the banks of the Nile 
to the Sea, it cannot now be sustained. We know, in fact, from the 
monuments, that the most ancient centre of Egyjitian civilisation was in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis, in Lower and Central Egypt, before even 
the foundation of Thebes; and we can follow the gradual march of 
culture, ascending the Nile towards Ethiopia, in a way exactly the 
reverse of what has hitherto been supposed. 

All remembrance of the early days of the residence of the sons of 
Mizraim, in the land where they settled, is lost in the mist of mythical 
traditions. 'I'his epoch Manetho fills with the fabulous dynasties of 
“ Gods, Heroes and Manes,” and the hieroglyphic inscriptions frc([iiently 
call it the times of Hor Shesu — that is, “Servants of-IIorus,” the 
national deity and sjiecial guardian of the Egyptian [leojile. Did they 
arrive in this land with a civilisation already’^ developed during their stay 
in Asia, and closely resembling that of the early (.'iishites of Babylonia, 
of the empire of Nimrod? Or, having emigrated in a state of barbarism, 
was that civilisation developed by their own exertions, uninlluenced Ijy 
other nations? 'J'hese are (picstions science will probably never be al)le 
to answer, and which will always remain an ojien field for s])eculation. 

What alone seems evulent is, that the pojiulation of h^gypl was at 
first composed of tlislinct tribes, who, altbough of the sanu? origin, bad 
each a separate existence, d'lie tenth chajUer of Genesis mentions four 
of them, each represented by a son of Mizraim. 'J’hese are first the 
** Ludim,” the true and dominant Egyptian race, called in their language 
Rut or Lut — that is, “ men ” /><//' exctllence. Ni-xt the Palhrusim, or 
people of the soutliern country — that is, of the 'fhebaid, in Jggyptiaii 
P-to-res. The Naphtuhim, tir people of Mempliis, the sacerdotal 
name of which was Na Phtah, the “ Part of Phtah,” and lastly the 
Annamim, the Anu of the lOgyptian monuments, win; seem 'originally to 
have l^een dispersed throughout the wdiolc Nile valleys and who have 
left traces of their name in the cities of Heliopolis (in Ivgyj^lian An), 
Tentyris or Dcnderah (also sometimes callc<l An), and Hermonthis 
(An-res, southern An); a brancli of this race maintained for a long time 
a separate existence in a part of the Sinaitic peninsula. But Egyptian 
history only really begins from the time when these different peoples 
were welded into one under a single sceptre, when a purely political 
hereditary power, strongly marked by military character, replaced the 
theocratic authority, by which till then the various tribes had Ixx'ii 
governed. 
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2. The author of this revolution belonged originally to the city of 
This (in Egyptian Teni), called in later times Abydos, in Central Egypt. 
Herodotus says (Her. ii. 99), “The Priests said that Mcncs was the 
first king of Egypt, and that it was he who raised the dyke which pro- 
tects Memphis from the inundations of the Nile. Before his time the 
river flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills which skirts Egypt 
on the side of Lybia. lie, however, by banking up the river at the 
bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of Memphis, laid 
the ancient channel dry, while he dug a new course for the stream half- 
way between the two lines of hills. * * Having thus, by tuniing the 

river, made the tract wliere it used to run dry land, he proceeded in the 
first place to build the city now called Meinidiis, ^ * he also built 
the temj)le of Vulcan (Phtah) which stands wdtluii the city, a vast 
edifice, very worthy of mention.” All classical authors who have 
written about Egy])t mention the name of Mcncs, and tlic monuments 
confirm their testimony by also mentioning him as the founder of the 
empire. 1 he dyke he constructctl still exists under the name of Dyke 
of Kosheisb, and regulates the course of the water in that region.* 
The city built by Menes was called Men-iiefer, “the pleasant residence,” 
which name the Greeks corrupted into “ Memphis.” 

The direct descendants of Menes form the first dynasty, which, 
according to Manetho, reigned 253 years. No monument contemporary 
with these princes has come down to us. The immediate successor of 
Menes, Teta (the Athothis of Manetho), is mentioned as having built a 
palace at Mem])his, and as having written books on surgery. The name 
of the fifth king of the dynasty Hespu, or llesep-ti (Usaphaidos, M.)t 
is frequently mentioned in the “ Funeral Ritual ” as the author of sacred 
writings. Lastly, the fragments of Manetho record under the reign of 
the seventh king, Semempses, a terrible ])laguc. A comi)arison of 
the lists of Manetho with the second Tablet of Abydos aiul the Tablet 
of Sakkarah proves that the empire tVmnded by Menes was not extended 
to the whole of Egypt at once, and without a si niggle, but that, on the 
contrary, a great part of the time of the first dynasty was ])assed in 
conflicts befweeii princes who reigned — some at Memphis and others at 
Abydos. 

3. The second dynasty, to which Manetho assigns nine kings, lasted 
302 years. It was also originally from This, and probably related to 
the first, for no distinction is made between them in tire Turin papyrus. 

* The remains of the Dyke of Mcncs were discovered by M. 
Mariettc, and its existence is mentioned by Dr. Brugsch in his 
“ Histoire d’P^gypt.” 

t The forms of the names in the lists of Manetho will be indicated 
in this way (M). 
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It seems very probable that the great Pyramid, built in steps at Sak- 
karah, was intended for the sepulchre of the second king of this dynasty, 
Kekeu (Cechous, M.), by whom also was established, it is said, the 
worship of some sacred animals, amongst others the bull Ajns, who was 
considered to be a living manifestation of the god I’htah, and was wor- 
shipped at Memphis. Tliis Pyr.amid, therefore, is the oldest monument 
in Egypt, and with the exception of the ruins of the Tower of Babel, 
the most ancient in the world. The low ami narrow door, with a lintel 
of white limestone covered with hieroglyphics, tlie jambs decorated in a 
manner unknown elsewhere, with alternate small pieces of limestone and 
cubes of green enamelled earth, which formed the entrance to the sepul- 
chral chamber of this Pyramid, was, in 1845, carried by M. Lepsius to 
the Museum at Berlin. It is highly characteristic of an art still in its 
infancy and attempting its first steps; but it shows that the ingenious 
system of Egy])tian writing was even then fully established. 

To the third king of this second dynasty, Ba-neter-cn (Binothris, 
M.), is attributed a law declaring females capable of ascending the 
throne of Egypt; this law, in fact, w.as often re-enacted in the course of 
history. Legendary ])ro(ligies are related of the reign of the seventh 
king, Neferkera (\e])herkeres, M.).* Lastly, it is said that the eighth 
king, Sesocris, was a giant. We possess some remains of sculpture, 
which we may venture, perhaps, to refer to the last reigns of this 
dynasty: first, the tomb of a high functionary called d'hoth-hotep, 
discovered by the excavations of M. Mariette in the Xecro])olis of 
Sakkarah, where the dead of the great city of Memphis were buried ; 
also three standing statues of limestone, representing Se])a, another 
functionary, and two of his sons, with which the Museum of the Louvre 
is enriched. In studying them we remark a rudeness and indecision of 
style, showing that at the end of the secon<l dynasty Egyptian art was 
still feeling its way, and was still imperfectly formed. 

4. When this family had become extinct, a dynasty, originally 
from Memphis, seized the throne, forming the third, and to it a 
duration of 214 years is attributed. The second of its kings, Tses- 
hor-tsa (Tosorthrus, M.), is said to have occupied himsVdf specially 
with medical science, writing, and the art of stone cutting. In this 
royal family we meet with the first of the many conquerors who went 
out from the land of the Pharaohs ; Manetho says that the head of this 
fiimily, Sekcr-nt'fer-kc (Nechcrophes, M.), subdued a part of the 
Lyidans, who were terrified by an eclipse, t On the rocks of Sinai a 

* The Nile flowed fur eleven days with a mixture of honey and 
water. — T k. 

t “The Lybians revolted from the Egyptians and submitted through 
fear, on a sudden increase of the moon.” Manetbo (Syncellus), — Tr. 
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bas-relief has been found, which represents Snefru (Sephouris, M.), 
last king but one of the dynasty, subduing the nomadic tribes of the 
Anil of Arabia Petrcca. 

The tomb of one of the great officers of this king, named Amten, 
has ])een discovered at Sakkarah, and transported to the Museum of 
Berlin. Art has advanced since the last reign, but is still far from per- 
fection. The pictures on this tomb, which is of an antiquity so great 
as to surpass imagination, assist us in jienetrating the interior life of the 
epoch when it was constructed. It shows us Egyptian civilisation as 
completely organised as it was at the time of tlie Persian or Macedonian 
conquest, witli all the marks of individuality and of a long previous 
existence. The inhabitants of the Nile valley had already domesticated 
nearly all kinds of animals which are useful to man, and even some 
that we know only in a wild slate. The ox, the dog, aquatic birds, 
had long since been bi ought into use, and the skill of breeders had been 
able to ^.rodiice numerous varieties of each species. The only beast of 
burden is tlie ass; neither the horse nor the camel seem to have been as 
yet known in Egy[)t. I'he Egy|>lian language was completely formed, 
with its peculiar characteristics, distinct from other allied idioms. 
Hieroglyphic writing is found on the monuments of the first dynasties, 
distinguished l)y all the conq)lcxity that it preserved to the last day of 
its existence. 


Section TV. — Fourth and Fifth Dv.nasties — Age of the 
(Treat I’vramids. 

I. With the fourth dynasty, Mem[)hile, like tlie third, and wliich 
reigned 2S4 years, history ])ecomes clearer, and monuments more 
numerous, d'his was the age of the three Great Pyramids, built by 
the three kings, Kluifu (the (Jheops of Herodotus), Shafra (Chefrea), 
and Meiikara (Mycerinus). Khufu was a warlike king ; the bas-reliefs 
of Sinai eelel)rate his victories over the Ann, who harassed the colonies 
of Kgyptfan w'brkmen established on the peninsula for w*orking the 
cop])LT mines.* But it is to the I’yramid that he owes the immortality 
of his name, which will l)e remembered as long as man exists. Herodotus 
gives us (Her. ii. 124) some details of the construction of this gigantic 
monument, mixed up, however, with j^ucrile anecdotes that seem to 
belong to an exact and authentic tradition. 100,000 men, who were 

* Dr. Brugsch, in a little work, utuh den Tiirkis-Minen 

und dcr Sinai ffalhinsd^ contends that the mines chiefly worked in the 
Sinaitic Peninsula by the Egyptians were the 'I'lirquoise Mines, recently 
rediscovered and worked by our countryman, the late Major Macdonald. 
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relieved every three months, were, he says, employed for thirty years 
in building this artificial mountain; the king, in his pride, intended it 
for his tomb, and it has remained, at any rate as regards bulk, the 
greatest of all the works of man. The whole of the people of the 
country were successively forced to the work ; and the labour was the 
harder, in that the Egyj)tians had no machinery ])iit ropes and rollers, 
and were compelled to drag the stones by main force on causeways, on 
an inclined plane, to the required height. The causeway which served 
to bring the stone from the quarries of Toora, on the other bank of the 
Nile, to the summit of the Pyramid plateau, still remains, and has been 
preserved as in itself alone worthy of the admiration of future genera- 
tions. Little less must have been the work of building the Pyramids of 
Shafra and Menkera. 'fhe science in construction which these monu- 
ments exhibit is wonderful, and has never been surpassed. With all 
the progress of knowledge, it would be, even in our days, a proldem 
difficult to solve, to construct, as the Egyptian architects of the fourth 
dynasty have done, in such a mass as that of the Pyramid, chambers 
and passages, which, in spite of the millions ()f tons pressing on them, 
have for sixty centuries preserved their original shape without crack or 
flaw.* 

The Pyramids arc not, however, the only grcxit architectural works 
that these kings have left us. The great Sphinx at Gizeh, in the 
neighbourhood of the three great Pyramids, an immense rock, sculp- 
tured and built into this form, seems to have l)een finished in the reign 
of Schafra. Close by it M. Mnriette has discovered, liuried in the 
sand of the <lesert, a vast temple, whicli seems from sure indications 
to Ixilong to the same reign. It is entirely constructed of enormous 
blocks of black or rose-coloured granite, and of oriental alalnastcr, 
without any scnljiture or even ornament of any kind. Straight lines 
alone, in the severest jiiirity, are used in its decoration. 

2. The early reigns of the fourth dynasty mark the culminating point 
in the primitive history of h'gypt. 'I'hc sjilendour and riches of the 
country seem to have been very great under these princes, is is suffi- 
ciently proved by the immense buildings erected during the period. 
The boundaries of the monarchy then extended as far as the cataracts; 
the capital was Memphis, and the whole vitality of the empire was 
concentrated in that ncighboiirlK)od. 

Rut the enormous works of the Pyramids could only have been 
accomplished at the cost of friglitful oppression. Forced labour laid 
an insupportable burden on the people. Manctho, Herodotus, aud 
Diodorus Siculus repeat traditions proving that tlic.se princes, who 

* On the Pyramids, sec the splendid work of Colonel Howard Vyse, 
The Pyramids of Ghizeh. London, i8cx) — 1812. 
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had laid such heavy burdens on their people, were remembered with 
hatred even after the lapse of ages. According to these traditions, 
Khufu not only oppressed the people in taking them from the occu- 
])ations of their daily life, but even shut up the temples and stopped 
the sacrifices; he afterwards, however, repented, and became the author 
of a much esteemed religious book. Shafra is said to have followed 
tlic example of tlie tyranny and impiety of his predecessor, and by the 
popular verdict, the bodies of both kings were excluded from the splendid 
tombs they had prepared. Menkcra did the same at the commence- 
ment of his reign, but afterwards amended his ways, re-opened the 
temples, and conducted public worship with a great degree of splendour; 
tiiis last fact agrees with the statement that one of the most important 
mystical chapters of tlie ** Funereal Ritual” is said to have been dis- 
covered, in ail ancient manuscript, during the reign of Menkcra, and to 
have been ])ublished by ibat king. Tliere is no doubt that these stories 
are only ^ opiilar and fabulous legends; fur example, the closing of the 
temples l)y Khufu and Shafra is ex[)rcssly denied by inscriptions dated 
iti their reigiLs. Rut the legend is not, liowevcr, entirely without his- 
torical foundation. Kverything seems to show that the end of the 
fourth d)nasty, immediately after the reigns of the Pyramid-building 
kings, was a time of revolution and trouble, caused by preceding op- 
pressions. A comparison of the lists of Manetho wdtli the monuments 
of the Necropolis of Sakkarah, shows that there were violent com- 
petitions for the tlirone during this ]K‘riod. The splendid statues of 
Sliafra in diorittg rosc-coloiircd granite, alabaster, and basalt, which 
deconitcd the temi)le ne.ar the Sphinx, have been found in pieces in a 
well, into which they had been thrown during a revolutionary move- 
ment evidently not long after his reign. 

3. 'I'lie (iflli dynasty came originally from I'dcphantine, at the 
southern (‘xtreinity of Upper Egy]it, and there possibly the kings 
generally resided, though at the same time Memphis wms not deprived 
of its importance. 'I’liis dynasty munbcTcd nine kings, whoso names arc 
all found ^n the monuments, and who occu]>icd the throne for 248 
years, d'heir reigns seem to have been tirosjierous and peaceable, ljut w^e 
cannot refer to anyone in particular as distinguished by any remarkable 
event. 

rile jirivate monuments of the time of this dynasty are, like those of 
the fourtli, very mimeroiis. Near Memphis, particularly at (Jizeh and 
Sakkarah, excavations have brought to light the tombs of a great 
number of personages of high rank at the courts of one or other of the 
kings of these dynasties. 

4. By the aiti of the inscriptions on these tombs science is able 
to reconstruct the “Peerage” of P-gypt under Khufu, Shafra or 
Menkcra, as well as under the kings of the Pdephantine dynasty. lu 
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those ancient times P2gyptian society was formed on an entirely aristo- 
cratic basis. It seems that Menes, in establishing royalty, had been the 
chief of a revolution, similar to those in ancient India, which frequently 
subjected the Brahmins to the absolute supremacy of the Kchatryas or 
warriors. The monuments of the primitive l^gyptian dynasties show 
us all power concentrated in the hands of a small military caste, of an 
aristocracy to a certain extent aj^parently com[)osed of conquerors, and 
to whom the people (juietly submitted. Were not these the Ludim of 
Genesis, who, by establishing their supremacy over the rathrusim, the 
Naphtuhim, and the Anamim, first made I^gy]^t one united country ? 
The families of this aristocracy u'cre but few in number, and all more 
or less related to the royal family, owing to the number of children 
brought up in the royal harems. The members of these families, like 
the great feudatories of ICurope, succeeded to all the higher military and 
political offices, and transmittcil from father to son the government of 
provinces. Like all ancient ])agan aristfjcracies, they even possessid 
themselves of and monojiolised all priestly functions. 

We constantly find representations of scenes from domestic or agri- 
cultural life on the walls of Memphite tombs of the fourth and filth 
dynasties. These jnetures heij> us to investigate all the secrets of tin- 
patriarchal feudal life of the nobles of P^gypt sixty centuries ago. W'c 
seem to visit the large and flourishing firrms scattered over their estates ; 
we may know the numl)ers of their flocks, and the heads of cattle 
counted by thousands; their })arks where antelo})es, storks, geese ;»(' 
every species were domesticated and kept. We may even see them in 
their elegant villas, surroinuled by resjx-ctful and obedient vassals, ui 
rather serfs. We can know the flowers cultivated in their gardens ; sec 
the troops of dancers and singers maintained in their mansions to sujiply 
amusement. The minutest details of their field sports are depicted oii 
these tombs. We see that fhey were passionately fond both of hunting 
and fishing ; and for l)oth of these amusements they foinul as ninny 
opportunities as they c(juld desire on the numerous canals by which the 
country was everywhere intersected. For the service also o»j these great 
personages of the aristocracy, tlu^ large stjuare-sailcd barks, frequently 
depicted on the tombs, floated on the Nile, to be employed in n 
commerce which everything proves to have been most e.xtensive. 

5 . In these monuments of the fourth and fifth dynasty, art attains to 
the most remarkable degree of ]ierfection. It is entirely realistic, it 
strives above all for truth to nature, with no attempt at the ideal, 'fhe 
figures of men are somewhat more thickset and rude than in the wmrks 
of later schools, the relative proportions of different parts of the body 
are less exactly preserved, the muscles of the legs and arms arc cx- 
aggerated. But in these sciiljitures of the primitive Memphite tombs 
there is nevertheless an elegance of composition, a simplicity and reality 
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of movement, a life in all the figures, which the immutable laws of the 
priestly Canon of Proportions” destroyed in later times, however 
much in other respects art may have improved. In this first and free de- 
velopment of Egyptian art, imperfect though it was, there were the germs 
of more than Egypt ever possessed, even in its most brilliant period. 
Art then had a life, afterwards destroyed by sacerdotal restrictions. If 
the Pharaonic artists could have preserved this secret, when acquiring 
that incomparable harmony of proportion and majesty which they 
possessed in a greater degree than any other artists in the world, they 
would have equalled the Greeks, and two thousand years before them 
would have attained to absolute perfection in art. But this phase of 
genius was never allowed full scope ; and thus their style remained im- 
])erfect, and the gloiy of reaching that point which can never be sur- 
passed was reserved fi)r others. 

6. In the decoration of the subterranean tombs of which we speak, 
and of tl. sarcophagi sometimes found in them, there is a peculiar archi- 
tectural style, different from that of more recent niomimeiils — a style 
characteristic of the Pyramid period. In this system of architecture, 
all the decoration consists of an arrangement of narrow vertical and 
horizontal bands wntli a convex surface. This is in imitation of build- 
ings constructed of light timber, such as sycamore and palm, the two 
nnist common trees of Egypt, wdiose trunks were nut even sijuared 
before being used. Also very often in tomljs the sepulchral chamber is 
roofed by beams of stone, rounded so as to represent the trunks of palm 
trees. 'J'he l^gyjitians therefore had not commenced, as w'as long be- 
lieved, by leading the life of troglodytes, or cavern-dwellers. 'I'lieir 
most ancient edifices were constructed of wood, built in the midst of the 
Nile valley; and in the first subterranean tombs in the flanks of the 
Arabian and Lybian mountains, they copied the style and arrangement 
of these slight buildings, and this type ahvays remained in use for their 
dwellings. 

7. But w^c have not only monumental inscriptions of ages, when we 
might be inclined to believe that the whole human race must have been 
still in a state of complete barbarism, for, favoured by the climate of 
Egypt, so miraculously preservative, even sheets of fragile pa[)yrus have 
lasted fifty centuries, and come dowm to us almost entire. The Imperial 
Library of France possesses a book dated in the reign of Assa-Tatkera 
(Tatkeres, M.), last king but one of the fifth dynasty, written by an old 
man of the royal family, named Phtah-hotep. It is a sort of handbook 
of good manners for young people, a treatise on practical morality, 
teaching them how to pass through, the w'orld with propriety and 
success; it docs not belong to a higher moral sphere than the books of 
the Chinese Confucius. We find in it the ndes to be observed in a com- 
niunity, and rules for making one’s >vay in the world, without restraining 
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any of the passions, or, as the jargon of a false philosophy now says, any 
of the instincts of nature. The basis of all morality and good order in the 
book of Phtah-hotep is filial obedience, obedience also to the established 
government, supposed to be invested with a truly paternal authority. 
“The son who obeys the word of his father,’’ it says, “ will therefore 
live to a good old age.” “The obedience of a son to his father is a 

joyful thing He is dear to his father, and his fame shall be known 

to all men on earth.” “ The disobedient secs knowledge in ignorance, 
virtue in vice; every day he without fear commits every kind of wicked- 
ness, and thus is dead while he lives. His daily life is what the wise 
man knows to be death, and curses follow him as he walks in his ways.” 
The reward of him who observes these precepts follows,-- long life and 
the king’s favour. “ The obedient son shall be happy in his obedience; 
he shall grow old and shall obtain favour.” The author cites himself 
as an example, “ Thus T have become an old man on earth; I have lived 
Ilo years in favour with the king, and with the approval of the ehlers: 
I have done my duty to the king, and stood in the place of his kivour.” 

A second treatise contained in the same manuscript, but of which 
only a few pages remain, was a collection of proverbs similar to those 
of king Solomon. Some of the maxims are as follows “ Happiness 
finds every place alike good, but a little misfortune will aljase a very 
great man.” “ A good word shines more than an emerald in the hand 
of a slave who finds it in the mire.” “The wise man is satisfied with 
his knowledge: good is the place of his heart; sweet are liis lips.” 


Section V.--From the Sixth to the P2leve\'J’h Dynasty— 
'fEMroKARY Decline of Pa'wYptian Civilisation. 

I. On the death of the last king of the fifth dynasty, a new family, 
of Mcmidiitic origin according to Manetho, came to tlic throne. The 
first king Ati (Othoes, M), wa.s, it is said, after a reign of thirty years 
as.sa.s.sinated by his guards. A great peu tion of his reign \\1,s no doubt 
occupied by internal dissensions, for the monuments name two com- 
petitors for the throne, Tcta,* and Userkera, who were probably 
descendants of the former dynasty. Put his son and successor, i’cpi 
Merira (Phios, M,), was one of the most glorious and powerful kings, 
'rile whole country was subject to his sceptre, for his monuments have 
been found in all parts of Egypt, from Syenc to Tanis. lake Khufu, 

* In illustration of the remarks of M. Mariettc, quoted in .secs. 2, 3 , 
it may be mentioned that Teta seems to have been accepted as the 
legitimate king by the compilers of the Tablet of Sakkarah and of the 
second Tablet of Abydos. — T r. 
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Pepi L was a warlike king ; at this epoch, the cataracts of the Nile, 
particularly the second, at Wady Haifa, did not, as they now do, pre- 
sent an insurmountable obstacle to navigation, and towards the south 
the frontier of Egypt was open to the incursions of the Wa-Wa, a 
migratory negro people. Pepi reduced these enemies to obedience. 
An unknown tribe of southern Bedouins (possibly the present Bis- 
charis), were also subdued by the Egyptian arms. Finally, to the 
north, the hostile nomadic tribes received from Pepi the chastisement 
they had drawn on themselves by their aggressions on Egyptian work- 
men engaged in the copper mines, in the Sinaitic Peninsula. We may 
remark, in the inscriptions relative to the campaigns of Pepi Mcrira, a 
fact of great imjjortance in the history of the migrations of races : the 
negroes are there represented as immediately adjoining the Egyptian 
frontier, and we find no trace of the Cushite Ethiopians, whom subse- 
quent evidence shows us to have occupied just that part of the Nile 
valley, r^ter having driven the negroes southward. When the sixth 
dynasty ruled Egypt, the Hamit ic race of Cush had not established 
itself in Africa, to which country it came no doubt by the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, but still reniainctl in Asia, where it had founded a 
powerful empire at Babylon. Pepi Mcrira was not, moreover, a mere 
w;irrior king, he occupied himself in public works. It is proved from 
one of bis monuments that he opened the route across the desert from 
Gheneh in Up])er h gypt, to the ]w)rt of Kos^eir on the Red Sea, estab- 
lished stations, and dug wells for the Ijcnefit of caravans. A second 
Pepi, surnamed Nefer-kera (Phiops, M.) is remarkable as having (a 
fact unique in history) reigned one wliole cenlury ; of the events of this 
long reign we, however, know next to nothing. 

But immediately after this long reign, and probably even in its later 
years, troubles and civd discord broke out, more serious and more 
violent than had ever before been seen in Egy])t. Mentemsaf (Men- 
thesuphis, M.), the sucees^or of Pepi-Neferkora was assassinated after 
a reign of only one year. His sister Neit-aker (whose name signifies 
“victorious Neil,” or Minerva), the Nilocris of the Greeks, then seized 
the reins ot government. Manetho calls her “ the re^-cheeked beauty,” 
and agrees with Herodotus in praising, according to the sacerdotal 
traditions, her wisdom as well as her beauty. She struggled energeti- 
cally against the revolutionary spirit which tended to divide the 
country, and had even reached the ca]utal. At the same time, during 
a reign of tw^elvc troubled years, Neit-aker re]^aired, or rather com- 
pleted, the third pyramitl of Gizeh, intending, it is su])poscd, to make it 
her own sepulchre, without, however, disturbing the sepulchral cham- 
ber of Menkeia. She seems to have l)een obliged, during })art of her 
reign, to temporise with the murderers of her brother, but wdlhout 
resigning the intention of revenging his death. She one day invited 
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them to a subterranean gallery, and while they wete enjoying a feast, 
the waters of the Nile, let in through a secret culvert, drowned them 
all. She was herself obliged to commit suicide to escape the reprisals 
of their partisans. Neit-aker was the last of her dynasty. . 

2. History, though so very fragmentary during the following epoch, 
gives us reason at any rate to think that Egypt then entered on a long 
period of convulsion, dismemberment, and political weakness. The 
seventh dynasty numbered in one version of the story, five kings in less 
than three months, and in another and still more expressive tradition, 
seventy kings in seventy days. Primitive art attained its highest point 
under the sixth dynasty. Tn the tombs of this period are found those 
beautiful and graceful statues with rounded smiling face, thin nose, 
broad shoulders, and muscular legs, of which the museum of the 
Louvre possesses a remarkable specimen in the sitting figure of a scribe, 
now in the centre of one of the rooms on the ground floor. But from 
the time of the civil commotions in which Neit-aker j^erished, Egyptian 
civilisation underwent a sudden aiul unaccountable eclipse. From the 
end of the sixth dynasty to the commencement of the eleventh Mane- 
tho reckons 436 years, and for this whole ])eriod the monuments are 
absolutely silent. Egypt seems then to have disappeared from the 
rank of nations ; and when this long slumber ended, civilisation com- 
menced a new career, entirely inde[)endent of the past. Did the 
empire of the Pharaohs during this interval of absolute darkness suffer 
from some invasion unknown to histtny ? and do the lists of Manetlio 
contain only the indigenous and legitimate dynasties who remaiiUMl 
shut up in their capital? Doubtless, in treating of h'gypt, the idea of 
invasion naturally occurs to us. Us geographical position and the 
inexhaxistible resources of its soil rendered this country peculiarly liable 
to the attacks of its neigldmurs. It is also to be observed, that hy 
comparing the skeletons of mummies from the tombs anterior to the 
sixth with those subsc(|ucnt to the eleventh dynasty, we may observe, 
in the shape of the skulls, tlifferences sufTieient to lead us to the con- 
clusion that the type of the population had been much modified in tlic 
interval by the introduction of a new element. 

But as monumental proofs are absolutely wanting, it would be rash 
to affirm that this sudden eclip.se of lOgyptian civilisation, imaccountahle 
after the sixth dyftasty, was nut due to one of those almost inexplicable 
seasons of weakness occurring sometimes in the life of nations, as well 
as of men. That a period of absolute decadence did then occur is 
certain, and the primitive civilisation of Egypt died with the sixth 
dynasty, to be resuscitated in later days. 

3. Thits ends that period of nineteen centuries, which modern 
scholars know as the “ 01(1 Empire.” “The .spectacle then presented 
by Egypt,” says M. Marielte, in his excellent history of that country. 
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“is worthy of close attention. At a time when all the rest of the 
world was plunged in barbaric darkness, when nations who in later 
times were to play so considerable a part in the world’s history were 
still in a savage state, the banks of the Nile were peopled by a wise 
and polished race, and a powerful monarchy, supported by a formidable 
organisation of functionaries and employes, already governed the 
destinies of the nation. From the very earliest times, we see that 
Egyptian civilisation was complete, and future ages, however numerous 
they might be, could do but little to improve it. In some respects, 
Egypt, on the contrary, retrogrades, for no other period has been able 
to produce monuments like the Pyramids.” 

Tlie Egyptian ]n*icsts then were right in saying to Solon, when he 
visited their sanctuaries, “You Greeks arc but children.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE MIDDLE EMPIRE, 

SKCTION I. — Kr.EVF.NTIl AND TWELFTH DYNASTIES - 

The Lahyrintii and Lake Moerls. 

I. Thehes did not exist in the days of the glory of tlie Old Empire. 
The holy city of Amen seems to have been founded during the period 
of anarchy and oliscurity, succeeding, as we have said, to the sixth 
dynasty. Here was the ])irlhplacc of that renewed civilisation, that 
new monarchy, W’c are accustomed to call the Middle Em]nre, thie 
middle age in fact of ancient Egypt— a middle age anterior to the 
earliest ages of all other history. From Thebes came the six kings of 
the eleventh dynasty, called alternately Entef and Muntuhotep, who 
struggled energetically with the separatists of the Delta, represented 
by the niiith and tenth dynasties of Manctho, ]'>erhaps even against 
foreign coiKiucrors, and in the end subjected all Egypt to their sceptre. 
One of these Princes is constantly designated by tlie epithet “great” 
(Aa), and was doubtless the one who achieved this result. Here we 
again (jiiotc the excellent remarks of M. Maricttc : “When with the 
eleventh dynasty, we see Egypt awake from her long slumber, all old 
traditions appear to be forgotten, the proper names used in ancient 
families, the titles of functionaries, the style of writing, and even the 
religion all seem new. This, Elephantine, and Memphis, are no longer 
the favourite npitals. Thebes for the first time becomes the seat of 
sovereign power. Egypt, moreover, has lost a con.siderable portion of 
her territory, and the authority of her legitimate kings hardly extends 
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beyond the limited district of the Thebaid. The study of the monu- 
ments confirms these general views ; they are riide, primitive, sometimes 
coarse ; and when we look at them we may well believe that Egypt, 
under the eleventh dynasty, again passed through a period of infancy, 
as she had already done under the third dynasty.” 

2. A dynasty, probably related to, and originally from, the same place 
as these first Theban princes, succeeded them. ^ Manetho designates 
this as the twelfth. All the nionarchs are called Osortasen, or Amen- 
emhe, except the last, a queen named Ra-sebek-nefru (Skemiophris, M.). 
This twelfth dynasty reigned for 213 years, and its epoch Avas one of 
prosperity, of peace at home and glorious achievements abroad. In 
the time of the second king, Osortasen T., not only had I'-gypt regained 
its natural frontiers, but had reconquered Arabia Tetra'a, lost to her 
during the time of the civil discords. Nubia also Avas subjected to the 
authority of the Pharaohs. Osortasen T. •engraved on a stele at Wady 
Haifa, in the south of Nubia, and on the rocks of Sinai, a record of his 
exploits. 

The Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty commenced the attemi)t to 
cany out that great political scheme, persisted! in for more than thirty 
centuries, that led them to claim as their right every country Avatcred by 
the Nile. At this time a state Avas established between the first 
cataract and the south of Abyssinia, Avhich Avas to ancient, Avhat Soudan 
is to modern, Egy|)t. This Avas “ the land of Cush,” or Ethiopia. 
With no precisely defined boundaries, Avith no unity of organisation or 
territory, ICthiopia Avas inhaliiled by numenu’^s pco])les differing in 
origin and race, but the bulk of the nation was composed of Cushites 
of the race of Ham, Avho had established thein.selves there since the 
time of the sixth Egyptian dynasty. These Cushites seem to have been, 
under the twelfth dynasty, formidable enemies to Egypt ; towards 
Ethiopia the forces of the empire at that time marched ; to oppose the 
Cushites, Averc built the fortresses of Kumneh and Semmeh on either 
bank of the Nile, beyond the second cataract, maiking the southern 
limit of the empire of the Pharaohs. Whatever at this period may 
hav^e been the political state of other parts of the Avorld, the h^gyptiaii 
forces under the tAA'elfth dynasty never left the banks of their sacred 
river. 

Amencmhe II. continuctl the .southeni Avars of Osortasen I., Avith 
whom he had been associated in power ; Init the real conqueror of 
Ethiopia, the great military iirincc of the dynasty, was Osortasen HI., 
the founder of the fortress of Semneh. The Temple erected there 
many centuries later in his honour, a temple where two other gods 
served as his subordinates, testifies to the reality of his jioAA'er, and to 
the profound impression the grandeur of his reign had left in the 
country. The very steles placed by him at Semneh to mark the frontier 
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of Egypt have also been found. On them is an inscription for- 
bidding negroes to enter the laud except to trade in cattle. This prince 
was buried in the brick pyramid of Dashur ; his religious name was 
Ra-sha-keu, and he may be identified with the ancient and wise legis- 
lator, Asychis, of whom Herodotus speaks as liaving regulated the law 
of mortgages.* Two inscriptions of the reign of his successor Amen- 
cmlic 111. speak of a great victory he gained over the negroes, and 
state that the Asiatic copper mines always belonged to him. 

3. During tlicse Avars, which have conferred a never-fading lustre on 
tlie names of the Osortasens and Amenemhes, Egypt wa.s strengthened 
internally by the vigour then apparent in all branches of civilisation. 
Works as marvellous as those of the fourth dynasty, but, in part at any 
rate, more useful — tlie Labyrinth and Lake IMoeris, were them executed. 
We shall speak of the Labyrinth (ch. v. sec. 9. 2,) when we enumerate the 
l)rincipal monuments of Egypt. As for J^ake Moeris, it was, in the 
cslimntion of those of the ancients who saw it, one of the wonder^ of 
the Pnaraonic ages, and nothing could l)etter prove the high state 
attained by engineering skill under llielwelfih dynasty, tlian this Avork, 
of wliich a Frenchman, ]\L Linant, was the first to find the remains. 

We lia\e already spoken of the. importance of the Nile to Egypt. 
“If its ])eii(.)dical rise is insufficient, a portion of tlie land is not inun- 
dated, and consecpiently remains uncultivated ; if, hoAvever, the river 
leaves its bed with too much violence, it carries away the dykes, sub- 
merges the villages, and injures the land it ought to fertilise. Egypt 
thus perpetually oscillate.s betAvceii Iaa'o c(juahy dreaded scourges, ini- 
jiiessed uiili a sense of iliese dangers, Anienemhe HI. conceived and 
executed a gigantic project. On the Avest of Egy])t there is an oasis 
of cultivable land, the Fayum, buried in the midst of the desert, and 
attached l)y a sort of isthmus to the country Avaiercd by the Nile. In 
the centre of tliis oasis is a large plateau about the same level as the 
valley of the Nile ; to the AA cst, however, a considerable depression of 
the lantl produces a valley occupied by a natural lake more than ten 
leagues length, tlie ‘ Birkct Kerim.’ In the centre of this 
plateau Anienemhe undertook the formation of an arlifieial lake with 
an area of ten millions of .square metres. If the rise of the Nile was 
insufi'icienl, the water Avas led into the lake and stored up for use, not 
only in the Fayum, but over the whole of the left bank of the Nile as 
far as the sea. If too large an inundation threatened the dykc.s, the 
vast reservoir of the artificial lake remained oj)en, ami when the lake 
itself overflowed, the surplus Avaters were led by a canal into the Birket 
Kenm. 

“The two names given in Egypt to this admirable Avork of 
* Her., Book II., ch. 136. 
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Amenemhe III. deserve to be recorded. Of one, Men, that is 
‘the Lake’ f^ar excellence^ the Greeks have made Moeris, a name 
erroneously applied by them to a kinir ; whilst the other, P-ioni, ‘ the 
Sea,’ has become, in the mouth of the Arabs, the name of the entire 
province, Fayum, j;ifted by the genius of one of the kings of the 
twelfth dynasty with this precious element of fertility.” — MARltrri'K. 

4. The time of tlic twelfth dynasty is thus, as we see, one of the 
most splendid periods in Egyptian history; it marks, perha])s, the 
highest point attained by, and the most flourishing epoch of, Pliaraonic 
civilisation. The invasion of the .Shepherds occurred some time after- 
wards; and their ravages, principally directed to all that recalled the 
princes of this dynasty, have left none of their great edilices standing. 
Of the public l)iii]diiigs of the Osorttiscns and Amcnemhes, nothing 
remains beyond two obelisks at Heliopolis and the Fay 11 m, and some 
beautiful colossal statues, discovered in the excavations of M. Mariette 
at Tanis and Abydos. \Vc have, however, magnificent specimens of 
the art of this period in the numerous private funereal steles now pre- 
serx'ed in our museums, and also in tlic cclebratcel tombs of IJcni 
Hassan, where the fa<^ades show the first ami original type of the Doric 
order, subsccjuently atl(»pte<I by the (Leeks. We may judge from these 
tombs that the architecture of the twelfth dynasty had no relation to 
that of llie primitive ages. It is an entirely new art, and wc shall 
see that its rules were again followed, vhen, after a second eclipse, 
Egj'ptian art once more revived at the dawn that historical period 
called the “New ILnpire. ” 

What wc know most of in tlie art of the twelfth dynasty is its sculp- 
ture, which, hivourcd liy a ])eriod of peace, arrived at a degree of 
perfection hardly suq'iassc'tl by the best works of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. The predominant feature in sculpture of this age is 
delicacy, elegance, and liarmony of proportitui. The rcnlity and life 
of the primitive school no longer exist. Art has no longer the same 
liberty; it is sulijcct to the fetters of [iiieslly rule. The hieratic “canon 
of proportion” has a]rca<iy been established in tlie form vvc^shall meet 
with after the expulsion of the Shepherds ; no vestige remains of the 
primitive art but the energy and boldness with which tlie muscles of the 
arms and legs are rendered. The hardest, the least promising materials, 
arc worked with such delicacy and finish of execution as, even in 
colossal works, to resemble a cameo. Ihit if the sculpture of the 
twelfth dynasty surjiasses in delicacy the most ])erfcct monuments of 
the cightcentli dynasty, it has not the monumental grandeur of the 
productions of the latter c]X)ch. 

5. The curious subten*anean tombs of I’eni-hassan, already men- 
tioned, arc those of great personages, high functionaries of state, and 
governors of provinces, who led a life similar to that of the great lords 
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of the old empire, and who probably also constituted an hereditary 
aristocracy. Perhaps the most interesting is that of Ameni, where the 
p;gypt of the twelfth dynasty is, so to speak, photographed. On one 
side we see the beasts they are fattening ; the land is being cultivated 
with' ploughs constructed like those now in use by the Fellahs of modern 
Egypt ; corn is being harvested and trodden out by cattle, who tread 
the sheaves under their feet. On another side we see the navigation of 
the Nile; large ships being built or loaded ; elegant furniture being made 
of precious woods, and garments being preipared. In a long inscription 
Ameni himself s])caks, and relates the story of his life. As a general 
he had made a campaign in iCthiopia, an<l had been charged with the 
j)rotection of the caravans bringing to Coptos across the desert the 
gold from the mines. As governor of the province he thus sums up 
his administration : — “ I'he whole land was sown from north to south. 
Thanks were given me by the king’s houscdiold for the tribute of large 
cattle. Nothing was stolen from my stores. I myself laboured, and 
all the province was in full activity. No little child was ever ill-treated, 
nor widow opj^ressed by me. I have never troubled the fisherman, 
nor disturbed the shejiherd. No scarcity took place in my time, and a 
bad harvest brought no famine. T gave equally to the widow and 
married woman, and in my judgments I did not favour the great at the 
expense of the i)oor. ” 


SkCTIOX n. — TfllKTF.KNTJI AND FoURTKF NTII DVXASTIKS. 

1. ALTitofCiii the history of the twelfth dynasty is clear and well 
known, illustrated l)y numerous monuments, there is, nevertheless, no 
period in the annals of I'.gypt more obscure than the one closing with 
the thirteenth dynasty. It is one long series of revolutions, troubles, 
and internal dissensions, closed by a terrible catastrophe, the greatest 
and most lasting recortled in Egyptian history, u hich a second time 
interrupted the inarch of civilisation on the banks of the Nile, and 
for a while sy uck h-gypt from the list of nations. 'I he dynasties of this 
epoch are represented in the extracts from Manetho merely by the total 
duration of the government of each; and, moreover, the diifercnt 
versions we possess of these extracts do not agree as to the number 
of kings and the length of their reigns, or even sometimes of their 
origin. 

2. The thirteenth dynasty was of Theban origin, like the two pre- 
ceding. Manetho assigns to it sixteen kings, and a duration of 453 
years. The names of the kings have for the most part been found on 
the monuments, nearly all being either Sevek-hotep or Nofre-hotep. No 
building of this dynasty has been preserved ; but w'e may judge by the 
steles and statues of this time, discovered in the excavations at Tan is 
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and Abydos, as well as by some fragments of admirable sculpture pre- 
served in the museums of Europe, that Egypt, at any rate during the 
early ages of the dominion of this new royal family, had lost nothing of 
its ancient prosperity, that she still remained mistress of her whole 
territory, and was internally as prosperous as under the twelfth dynasty. 
The silence of the monuments does not permit us to form even a con- 
jecture on the subject of the wars of these kings. We may conclude, 
however, from the presence of a colossus of the thirteenth dynasty in 
the island of Argo, near Dongolah, tliat h-gypt had at this time ex- 
tended her frontier towards the south. Moreover, a fragment, of a 
colossus in rose-colourc<j granite, which was in later times a])))ropriated 
by King Amim-hotep III., of tlie eighteenth, would seem, from its 
style, to belong to the time of the thirteenth dynasty. Tliis fragment 
is now in the Museum of tlie l.ouvre, and bears on its base a long list 
of subjugated negro nations. An inscrijHion of the same date, engraven 
on a rock at El Hammamat, a station on the route to the port of 
Kosseir on the Red .Sea, speaks of tlie extensive commerce then 
carried on in ])recious stomps with Soutliern Aral)ia, and sliovvs that 
Egyptian influence was then undisputed in the latter country. 

3. A curious ])cculiarity belonging to this e])och deserves notice, and 
throws new light on the physical history t^f the valley of the Nile. 
There are at Semneh lofty rocks near the river, bearing, at a height of 
seven metres above the present water level, hieroglyphic inscri])tioiis. 
Now the translation of these inscri])tions ])r<n'cs that the Nile, which 
under the eighteenth dynasty was at its pre^^ent level in the time of the 
inundation, under the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties rose seven metres 
higher. This enormous change mu.^t be attributed to the gradual 
wearing away of the granite rock, the natural dam that formerly kept 
the up))er part of the river at a much higher level, and at one of the 
cataracts of the Nile, probably at Semneh, produced falls like those of 
Niagara, or of the Rhine near .Schaffhauseii. At that time the Nile, form- 
ing a deep and wide sheet of water above Semneb, must have watered vast 
region.s, now partly desert, such as Dongolah, Fazocjl, Southern Nubia, 
and the Isle of Meroe. Rut tlie river, ])y the long continued action of 
its waters, wore away ]:)iece by jiiece the natural barrier of rocks o])])osed 
to it, the remains of which even now obstruct the current. In the 
same way the Amazon has cut through the living rock the celebrated 
defile of Manzeriche ; the Danube has, one after the other, drained 
its five basins or primitive lakes; the Rhine has w'orn a ]iassage 
betw'een the RIack Forest and the Vosges; and lastly, the Niagara, 
ceaselessly wearing away the rock over which it falls, recedes insensibly, 
at a rate that may be calculated within a few liundred years, towards 
Lake Erie, and when it has reached this j)oint, the lake as well as the 
famous cataract will cease to exist. The study of the alluvium of the 
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Nile has revealed the existence of three successive levels. The learned 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, from his geological observations, has fixed the 
date of the chief of these changes at from fifteen to seventeen cen- 
turies before our era. But as {wsitive monumental statements prove 
that the change had already taken place l^-fore the expulsion of the 
Shepherds, we must ante-date the rupture of the natural barriers of the 
Upper Nile three or four centuries, and place it in the interval between 
the thirteenth and eighteenth dynasties. 

4. All the monuments of the thirteenth dynasty that we have men- 
tioned, proving that its dominion extended over the wliole territory of 
Egypt, are those of its earlier kings. We have no conlem’porary 
nioniiments of the princes who continued this line; their names are 
only known from royal lists like that of the “Hall of Ancestors ” at 
Karnak, or the fragments of papyrus of 'I'urin. Nothing, therefore, 
expressly forbids our adopting the Ojiinion pru})0^,ed by many modern 
scholars, and in itself probable enough, that tow aids the close of the 
thirteenth (Theban) dynasty, the fourteenth (the Xoite of IManetho) 
established itself as a rival in the Della. The division of Egypt into 
two rival and hostile kingihnns, as well as the weakness necessarily 
resulting from the contest, may have been among the chief causes that 
facilitated the success of the Shepherd invasion. We know nothing 
of the hisfory of this Xoite dynasty. The extracts from Manetho 
mention seventy kings, a statement evidently exaggerated ; tlie number 
of years assigned for its duration dilfers, the most probable is 184 years, 
'fhe thirteenth Theban dynasty, admitting that it was ilms partly con- 
temporary, would have reigned only 269 ycar.^ over all Egypt, and the 
rest of the time over the southern provinces alone, and in antagonism 
■with the rebels of the Delta. 


Skction III — Invasion and Dominion of tiik Siifi'iif.rds. 

I. Mank'I'IIo, in a fragment preserved by the historian, Josc])hus, 
says (Agaimi Ap., i. 15), “'riiere was a king of ours whose name >vas 
Amintimaos” (an evi«lenl coiTiiplion of the (li\‘ek copyists). “Under 
him it came to pass, T know not how, that God was averse to us, and 
tliere came, after a surprising manner, men ignoble birth out of the 
eastern parts, and had boldness enough to make an expedition into our 
country, and witli ease subdued it by force, yet willuiut our hazarding a 
battle with them. So w'hcn they had gotten those that governed us 
under their power, they aflerwarils burned tiow n our cities and demo- 
lished the temples of the gods, and used all the inhabitants after a most 
barbarous manner ; nay, some they slew', and led tlu ir children and waves 
into slavery.” He adds also, “ This whole nation w as called I lyksos, that 
is, ‘shepherd kings’; for in the sacred language Jlyk signifies King, 
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recorded in the Book of Genesis as the surname Joseph received at 
the same period, when he had saved the people of Lower Egypt from 
famine. May we not conclude that the economic reforms of Joseph, 
and his wise precautions against dearth, had been imitated by the 
national sovereign of Upper Egypt? 

4. The moment when Egyptian civilisation, at first almost annihilated 
by the invasion, thus revived in the Thebaid under a completely 
national form, and in the Delta under the government of rulers of 
foreign origin, is fully represented on the monuments. “The renais- 
sance which is seen at Tlicbes,” says M. Mariette, on whose great ex- 
perience we are always glad to rely, “offers a singular analogy to 
that attributable to the commencement of the nineteenth dynasty. The 
same vases, the same arms, the same furniture is found in the tombs.” 
The type of the sarcophagus became again what it had been under the 
eleventh dynasty — a type entirely peculiar, and found only at these 
two epochs. In allusion to the myth of the goddess Isis protecting the 
body of her Ijrother Osiris (with whom the dead person is identified) 
by stretching over him her winged arms, the coffin is covered with a 
system of wings, painted with varied and brilliant colours. Moreover, 
at the time of this new Theban renaissance, ending in the national 
deliverance, individuals had, as under the eleventh dynasty, the names 
Entef, Ameni, Ahmes, and Aahhotep, so that we can hardly now dis- 
tinguish between monuments se]iarated by many centuries and a long 
period of foreign rule. 

The discovery of the monuments of the kings of the Shepherd 
dynasty, is one of the most valuable results of the excavations of M. 
Mariette. They were found at Tanis, in the city where the Shepherds 
had fixed the capital of their monarchy, and which they strove to 
embellish more than any other. The style of art is better, and the 
workmanship more finished than in the monuinents of the contem- 
porary Theban dynasty. Ami, in fact, at this time the states governed 
by the kings of the invading race were more wealthy and peaceful 
than the states of the South, who were struggling hard to throw off tlie 
foreign yoke. I'hese monuments show us to what extent tlie Shepherds 
had become real Pharaohs, adopting as their own the titles of the old 
dynasties. They had embraced the religion of Egypt, compelling only 
the admission of their own god Set, or Siitekh, into the pantheon, 
who, in the end remained there defnni-^ly, losing, however, the first 
rank which they harl given him. Their manners and those of their 
subjects were Egyptian, with a small number of distinguishing customs 
brought from Asia. 

Wc have, finally, of the age of the Shepherds, only the remains of 
sculpture, but not one single architectural work ; the principal frag- 
ments, all in the museum at Cairo, are, first, a group in granite of most 
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perfect execution, representing two personages in Egyptian costume, 
but with a large beard, and long hair, absolutely unknown to the true 
Mizraite blood, holding in their outstretched hands a table of oiferings 
of fish, lotus flowers, and aquatic birds, in a word, of the various 
natural productions of the lakes of the Delta. Also four large Sphinxes 
(human-headed lions) in dioritc, bearing the name of Apepi, the king 
whom Joseph served. These, in place of the ordinary head-dress of 
the Egyptian Sphinxes, have the head covered with a thick lion’s 
mane, giving them a very peculiar appearance. The sculptures of the 
Shepherd period represent, moreover, a race of radically different type 
to that of the Egyptians, a race evidently Semitic, with angular and 
sharply cut features. The excavations at Tunis have also resulted in 
proving the fact that tlie last Shepherd kings had restored in the temples 
reconstructed by them, the statues of former ages l)elonging to the 
religious edifices overturned in the first period of the invasion, engraving 
on them their own names alone, as a new consecration. 


Section IV. — Exeulsion of the Shepiierds — Ahmes. 

1. Tins position of affairs could not, however, last long, a great 

crisis was impending. As the power of tlie native and legitimate kings 
of the Thehaid increased, they attempted to throw off the yoke imposed 
on them by the strangers, to attack them in their fortresses in the Delta, 
and to free the sacred soil of Egypt from the presence of the barbarians. 
An invaluable papynis in the British Aliiseiim, ap];)arenlly a fragment of 
a detailed chronicle of the national deliverance, relates the commence- 
ment of the struggle. It begins thus — “ It happened that the land of 
Egypt fell into the hands of enemies, and there was no longer any 
king (of the whole country) at the time when this happened. And so 
the king d'iaaken was only Ilak (vassal king) of Upper Egypt. These 
enemies were in Heliopolis, and their chief in Avaris . , , The 

• king Apepi chose the god Sutekh as his Lord, and did not serve any 
other god in^the \vhole land. He built him a well constnicted temple 
to last for ever.” Tlie chronicle next relates that the Shepherd, Apepi, 
learned that the Theban prince, Tiaaken, refused to acknowledge and 
worship his god Sutekh, which was equivalent to a formal rejection of 
the supremacy previously admitted. Apepi was indignant, and sum- 
moned his rel)ellioiis vassal. Tiaaken replied to him with contempt. 
Armaments were made on both sides, and the war commenced. 

2. It was long and sanguinary, and doubtless marked by vicissitudes 
unknown to us. It occupied the remainder of the reign of Tiaaken, 
the entire reign of Kames, which seems, however, to have been very 
short, and great part of that of his son, Ahmes, the Aniosis of Manetho, 
and terminated under this last prince. The struggle had its alternations 
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of successes and reverses; but the Egyptians, step by step, gained on 
the territory occupied by the invaders. ** At last,” says Manetho, in a 
fragment which Josephus afso (Against Apion, i. 14) has preserved, 
**the Shepherds, subdued, were driven out of the rest of Egypt, and 
shut up in a place that contained 10,000 aroura (a superficial measure), 
called Avaris. The Shepherds had built round all this place a high 
and strong wall, in order to keep in safety all their possessions and 
plunder. The son of the king attempted to take this place by force, 
and besieged it with 480,000 men; but, despairing of success, he made a 
treaty on these conditions: That the enemy should leave Egypt, and go 
in safety wherever they wished. They then went away, carrying with 
them all their property ; their number amounted to 240,000, and they 
took the road for Syria through the desert. Jlut fearing the i)ower of 
the Assyrians, who were then masters of Asia, they Iniilt a city in that 
country, which is now called Judma, and that large enough to contain 
this great number of men, and called it Jerusalem.” 

Here again the authority of Manetho is confirmed, not in all the 
details, it is true, but in the general facts, by the testimony of the 
monuments, and ])articularly by the funeral inscription of a sipierior 
Egyptian officer, Ahmes, chief of the seamen, who took part in 
the war of liberation. This inscription, of iimncnse historical value, 
relates the whole life of this personage, and has been tleej)ly 
studied by that eminent Egyptologist, M. de Rouge. “When I 
was born in the fortress of llithyia” (in Upper l^gypt), says the 
deceased Ahmes, in his epitaj)b, “my father was the lieutenant 
of the late king, .Tiaaken. ... I was lieutenant in turn with 
him in the ship named ‘The Calf,’ in the time of the late king 
Ahmes. ... 1 went to the fleet to the north to fight ; I had the 

duty of accompanying the king when lie mounted his chariot. And 
when the fortress of Tanis (Avaris), was besieged, I fought on foot 
before his majesty. This is what hapjiened on board the ship called 
‘ The Enthronisation of Memphis.’ A naval battle took place on the * 
water, called the Water of Tanis (Lake Menzaleli). . . . ^ The praises 
of the king were bestowed on me, and 1 received a golden collar for 
bravery. . . . The battle was south of the fortress. . . . The 

fortress of Tanis was taken, and I carried off a man and two women, 
three in all, whom his majesty assigned to me as slaves.” The capital 
of the Shepherds once taken, the body of the nation passed the isthmus, 
and took refuge in Asia, where it rejoined its fellow countrymen, the 
Canaanites of Palestine. Some of them, Ahmes permitted to retain 
and cultivate a portion of the land of which their ancestors had taken 
possession. They formed a foreign colony in the east of T^ower Egypt, 
tolerated in the same way as the Israelites. Only they had no Exodus, 
and, by a singular coincidence, we find the same people, in those 
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strangers with robust limbs, grave and elongated faces, who still inhabit 
the banks of Lake Menzaleh. 

3. Ahmcs, seeking for support during tliis contest against the Asiatic in- 
vaders, had turned to the south, and had married an Ethiopian princess, 
named Nofre-t-ari, whom tlic monuments always represent with regular 
features and straight nose, but black in colour. 'I'liis marriage gave rise to 
the pretensions of his successors to the sovereignty of Ethiopia. Alimes, 
moreover, ruled over Nubia, as did the Theban princes of the seventeenth 
dynasty. But the Nubians had profited by the vicissitudes and em- 
barrassments of the Northern war to revolt. No sooner was Tanis 
taken, than Ahmcs returned towards Nubia ; and, as we know from the 
epitaph of Ahines, chief of the sailors, who also took part in this expe- 
dition, in a few battles completely subdued tlie rebels. 

7 ’he end of this reign was occupied in works of jieacc, in rebuilding 
the ruins and healing the wounds inflicted on tlie c<juntry by foreign 
dominion. An inscription at Mount Mokatlain, near Cairo, tells us 
that Ahmes re-opened the quarries there in the twenty-secanid year of 
his reign, in order to restore the 'feinples of Mein])lus and Thebes. 
The deliverance of the country and the tot.al destruction of the foreign 
power were the signal for an immediate ami remarkable expansion of 
the long-fettered national life and civilisation, in a few years Egypt 
regained the five centuries lost through the Shejilicrd invasion. E'rom 
tlie Mediterranean to the cataracts both banks of the Nile were 
covered with edifices. New roads were opened for coininerce; and trade, 
agriculture and the arts received a fresh ami vigorous impetus. The 
incomparable jewels discovered by M. Marietle on the mummy of the 
(^)ueen Aali-Hotej), widow' of Karnes, and mother of Ahmes, jewels 
now the pride of the Museum of Cairo, and which were to be seen at 
the Great hixliibition at Paris, in 1867, prove the high degree of excel- 
lence art and workmanship had .attained to in Egv]:it a few' years only 
’ after the end of the Shepherd invasion. It is dillicult to believe that 
this long gold chain, this breast-plate of open work, tins diadem 
with two golden sphyiixes, this dagger chased W’ith ornaments in 
damascened* gold, and the various articles eonijmsiiig this treasure, 
could have come from the w'orkshop of a ddiehan jeweller at a time 
when the country had hardly emerged from the disastcis t)f so many 
centuries. 

4. The chronology as w'cll as the history of this }>eriod becomes 
clearer at this time ; the list preserved by Josei)hus, and containing the 
duration of the reigns from Thothmes 1 . to Ramses 11 ., may, in spite 
of .some errors, in general easily rectified in the iircsent state of know'- 
Icdge, conduct us nearly to the reign of Kaiusos 111., fixed l)y an 
astronomical observation as contemporary with tlie end of the fourteenth 
century before our era. It results, therefore, that llm eighteenth 
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dynasty must have commenced nearly with the seventeenth century, 
and this is the date we must assign to the expulsion of the Shepherds. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE GE EAT CONQUERORS OF THE NEW EMPIRE. 
FOREIGN INFLUP:NCE OF EGYPT. 


Section T. — The Eioiiteentii Dynasty. — First Successors of 
Aiimes. — {Seventeenth Century B.C.) 

1. The entire deliverance of tlic land inaugurates the reign of the 
great and glorious dynasty, reckoned as the eighteenth. Ahmes, though 
descended from the former Theban kings, owes it to his own glorious 
exploits that he is counted the founder of a new dynasty. He also 
opens the third historical period, — known as tlie New Jhnpire. 

From tliis time for many centuries, the power of l‘-gyi)t was extensively 
felt in the world. The monarchy of the JMiaraohs henceforth devoted its 
chief efforts to the conquest of Asia. It was known, Ijy the sad experience 
of five centuries, that danger to Egypt was always to be apprehended 
from Asia. So, to prevent a new Shepherd invasion, jxilicy led her to 
seek on their own territory all possible enemies and invaders, to fight 
them to the uttermost and subdue them to her own sceptre, lint she 
nevertheless did not abandon the traditional jioliey inaugurated liy the 
kings of the twelfth dynasty, of claiming the whole \ alley of the Upper 
Nile as an inheritance belonging legitimately to Egyjit. Warlike 
expeditions therefore were constantly made either to the soutli or to the 
north-east, and were continued during the whole period of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

2. Almost immediately after the capture of Tanis, or Avaris, from the 
Shepherds, we find Ahmes following them into the laiuf of Canaan, 
where they had commenced to reorganise themselves, confjiiering them 
again, dis])ersing them, and taking from them some fortihed towns, 
amongst others the town of Sharuhen, belonging in later times to the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos.xix.6). His successors followed the same road, 
and advanced with rapid steps. Before long they had subdued all 
Western Asia. But before relating their wars and conquests according 
to the testimony of the monuments — very numerous for this period — we 
think it necessary to explain briefly the jiusition in which the Egyptians 
of the eighteenth dynasty found these Asiatic countries and nations, and 
to give a short sketch of the geography of these historical inscriptions. 
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We shall then be able to judge what were the facilities and what the 
obstacles found by the Pharaohs in the way of their enterprises. 

Immediately on the north-east frontier of Egypt, the desert between 
it and Syria was occupied by Bedouin tribes, whom the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions always call Sliasu. The most important of these, and the 
nearest to Egypt, were the Amalckitcs of the Bible, the Amalika of the 
Arabian historians, though this name applied equally to the Edomites, 
or Idumceans, and Midianites who are sometimes mentioned among the 
Shasu, and even generally to all the nomadic tribes of the desert. 
Palestine was entirely in the hands of the Caiiaanites, who, after the 
defeat of the Shepherds, were unable to form a powerful monarchy, but 
were in the divided state in which Joshua found them when, a little 
later, he conducted the Hebrews into that country. They formed an 
almost infinite number of petty princijialities; every city had its own 
king, often in. rivalry witli, or hostile to, his neighliours. This state of 
division and local isolation made the Canaanites of Palestine an easy 
prey to every conqueror, for it hardly permitted them to unite against a 
common enemy. But at the same time it rendered a complete and 
perfect conquest of the country difficult, for it was necessarily favourable 
to partial insurrections, incessantly liable to break out. 

The Syrian populations, who, to the north of the Canaanites, occupied 
the provinces called in the Bible by the general name of Aram, as far 
as the River Euphrates, belonged to the confederation of the Rotennu, 
or Retennu, extending beyond the river and embracing all Mesopotamia 
(Nabnraina). What we have already said of the Cushites may be ap- 
plied to this confederation, 'fhe Rotennu had no \vell-<lerined territory, 
nor even a decided unity of race. They already possessed powerful 
cities, such as Nineveh and Babylon, but there were still many nomadic 
tribes within the ill-dcfincd limits of the confederacy. Their name ^vas 
taken from the city of Resen, apparently the most ancient, and originally 
the most important, city of Assyria. The germ of the Rotennu con- 
federation was formed by the Semitic Assyro-Cluildx'an ]ieople, who 
were not yet gelded into a compact monarchy, but were an aggregation 
of petty states, each having its owui sovereign, and imiteil by ties of a 
nature unknown to us. The first great Chaldman empire, founded many 
centuries earlier, and 'which had exercised* authority over the whole 
Tigro-Euphrates liasin, 'svas in fact at this moment so cn[)pled in pow'cr 
that the last descendants of its early kings, reduced to the possession of 
Babylon, and perhaps even to h'rech, the first seat (T their power, were 
nothing more than mere members of the Rotennu confederacy. With 
the Assyro-Chaldx'ans, wdio were at its head, were joined in this con- 
federation, the Aranixans on both sides of the Euphrates, whom history 
shows to have been alw ays friendly to, and in strict alliance ^^'ith, Assyria. 
The mountains to the north of Mesopotamia were inhabited by the 

Q2 
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Remenen or Armenians, of Japhetic race, I'inally, west of the Rotennij, 
in the valley of the Orontes, and the vast space contained between tlie 
left bank of the Euphrates, the Taurus and the sea, that Canaanitish 
tribe, apparently always the strongest and most j)oweifuJ, the Khitas or 
Ilittites (a small branch of whom remained in Palesline, near Hebron), 
had founded a warlike and formidable empire, a strongly centralised 
monarchy. These latter were still living in Palestine in the time of 
Solomon, who contracted an alliance with them, and married their king’s 
daughter. But the power of the Hittite kingdom does not seem under 
the eighteenth dynasty to have been siifTicienlly great to be dreaded l)y 
the Egyptians, and it is not until the time of the following dynasty that 
wc see them playing a considerable part in the affairs of Western Asia. 

3 . The first successor of Ahmes was Amen-holep (Peace of Amen), 
called Amenophis by the (Greeks. Under his reign the Shasu of the 
desert were subdued, at any rate as far as that is possil)le with Bedouin, 
for nearly all the other kings, even the most powerful, were obliged from 
time to time to send out expeditions to repress their plundering pro- 
pensities. The conquest of the land of Canaan nuule great progress 
during this reign, and Egyptian troops were almost constantly engaged 
in reducing the little forts of the petty kings of l^ilestine. The Pharaohs 
did not, however, change the organisation of the country, nor did tjiey 
even suppress these small principalities, but confined themselves to 
exacting an acknowledgment of supremacy, the payment of tribute and 
military service. The inscription on the tomb of Ahmes, chief of tin. 
.sailors, already more than once (pioted, relates another war of Amen- 
hotep I., directed this lime to the south. “ 1 conducted,” says he, 
“the vessel of king Amen-hotep when he made an expedition towards 
Ethiopia to extend the frontiers of Egy]>t. 1 1 is .majesty took captive 
the chief of the mountaineers in the midst of his warriors.” 

4 . Thothmes 1. (called Tuthmosis by the Greek copyists of Mamaho) 
then ascended the throne, lie followed up the successes of his prede- 
cessor in Ethiopia ; and we may judge how much he enlarged the 
boundaries of the I^gyptian empire by an inscrii)tion of the second ycai 
of his reign, engraven on the rocks o])posite the island of Tomhos, 
nearly as high uj) the course of the Nile as that of Argo. But the 
greatest enterprise, and the one which rendercxl the name of Thothmes 
illustrious, was to the north. Having reducctl the Canaanites of Pales- 
tine to submission, he jnished on, and in the ncighl)ourhood of Damascus 
encountered the Rotennu, who had assembled a large force to repel an 
enemy whose rapid increase of power they must have seen with terror. 
The Rotennu were conquered; but king Thothmes, who had felt their 
strength, judged tliat Egyptian dominion in Syria could never be 
established on a solid basis unless lie reduced them still further by 
seeking them out on their own territory, and compelling the provinces 
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of Mesopotamia to submit to bis sceptre. Crossing tbe desert, be 
marched upon the Euphrates, and passed the river at Carchemish, the Cir- 
cesium of classical geography. Assyria, like Ethiopia, then felt the weight 
of the Egyptian arms; and, as on the Upper Nile so on tbe Euphrates, 
Thothmes placed inscriptions to record his passage. His reign thus 
marks another step in advance; he inaugurated the era of great Asiatic 
expeditions, of distant conquests. It was also in this war of Thothmes I. 
ill Mesopotamia tliat the Egyptians first became acquainted with horses, 
then first appearing in their sculptures, and till then probably unknown 
to them. The king established studs in the pastures of Lower Egypt; 
this animal, one of the most valuable results of the conquest, prospered 
there, and in a short time the valley of the Nile became celebrated for 
its breed of horses. As well as horses, the Egyptians borrowed from 
the Asiatics the use of war-chariots, so important an element in after 
days in the armies of the Pharaohs. 

Thothines T. reigned twenty-one years, and at his death left the 
throne to liis son, Thothmes II. We now find that Ethiopia was 
definitely subdued, ami remained so for many centuries. We begin to 
find on the rocks of Syene the names of the “ Princes governors of the 
South,” a title then given to functionaries, generally chosen from the 
royal family, who represented the authority of the Pharaohs beyond 
the cataracts, it does not seem that Thothmes If., whose reign was 
very short, was a warlike prince, ilis successor was his brother, 
Thothmes 111. 


Section 11.— Continuation or the Eighteenth Dynasty. — 
Thothmes III.— Greatest Milijary Power of Egypt. 

{Ahaid 1600. Jxeign of about half a centmy,) 

1 , On his accession to the throne, Thothmes III. was still a child. 
His elder sister, IJatasu, who had already ])laycd a part in public 
.ifiliiis under the former king, became tlic guardian of the young prince. 
Put her regincy was really a usurjiation during the seventeen years that 
her goveniinont lasted. Hatasu assumctl all the prerogatives of the 
royal i)ower. Her reign was, however, Ijiilliant. Egyptian history 
knows no monarch who, when aggrandised l)y cimquest and political 
influence, has not left behind proofs of taste for the arts and mag- 
nificent monuments. Hatasu was of this luniil^er. Among the prin- 
cipal works due to this queen arc the two gigantic obelisks, one of 
which still stands among the ruins at Karnak. The inscriptions inform 
us that the queen erected these two olxdisks to the memory of her 
father, Thothmes I. The legends 011 their bases mention some pecu- 
liarities worthy of notice. We see, for example, that the summit of 
the obelisk was originally formed by a pyramid made of gold taken 
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from the enemy. In another passage the inscription relates that the 
erection of the entire monument, from the time it was cut in the 
quarries of Syene, only occupied seven months. We may judge by these 
details of the efforts necessary to transport and set up in so short a 
time a mass thirty metres high, and weighing 374, exx) kilogrammes 
(368 tons). The temple of Deir el Bahri is also a monument of the 
magnificence of Ifatasu. The warlike exploits of the queen are the 
subject of the representations on the walls of that edifice. Great bas- 
reliefs, engraved with an astonishing boldness and freedom, tell us all 
the incidents of the conquest of the land of Pun, that is, of Yemen, 
or Arabia Felix, a counlry fertile and rich in itself, and which, being 
the depot of Indian commerce, was the object of the desires of the 
Egyptian monarchy, as the possession of it was necessarily an almost 
inexhaustible source of wealth. A copy of these interesting repre- 
sentations was to be seen at the Exhilntion in Paris of 1867. In 
conclusion, Ilatasu was a sister worthy of the 'fhothmes, and oc- 
cupies not the lowest jilace in the series of illustrious sovereigns of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who have left such mighty traces on the soil of 
P'gypt. I'or seventeen years, as w^e have seen, she assumed all the 
royal pow'cr ; but even w hen her Iwother, Thothmes Til., attained his 
majority, she did not retire. As under Thothmes IF., she con- 
tinued for many years to take part in the government. At length 
she died, leaving him whose power she had usurped sole master of 

Jigypt. 

2. Of all the I’liaraohs of this age, and j)erhaps of all F.gyptian 
hi.stoiy, Thothmes 111 . is umjiiestionably the greatest. Under him 
Kgy])t attained to the summit of her jiower. Tn internal alTairs, a wise 
foresight in .administration ensured everywhere (jrder and progress. 
Alnoad, Egypt became by her victories the arbitress of the whole 
civilised wa^irld; and according to a poetical expression of the time, 
“ She placed her frontier where it pleased herself.” Her empire ex- 
tended over the countries now called Abyssinia, .Soudan, Nubia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Kurdistan, and Armenia. 

I’hothmes III. himself relates in the annals of his reign inscrihed 
on the walls of the sanctuary of Karnak, that he made his first exjic- 
dition for coiKpiest in the twenty-second year of his reign, including his 
minority. It is undoubtedly difficult, and sometimes impossible, in 
spite of the learned labours of l>r. Birch, Dr. Brugsch, and M. de 
Rouge, W'ho have specially apjilied themselves to this long text, to 
recognise in our geography the exact equivalent of all the names of 
towns and peoples successively enumerated in the history of the wars of 
Thothmes. But we know sufficient to be enabled to give a satisfae- 
tory general idea. Wc borrow from the works of the authorities 
whom w'c have just named an analysis of the facts stated on the 
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monument, usually designated “The Annals of Thothmes III.,** 
or the “Wall Catalogue of Karnak,** because of the lists giving 
the number of prisoners taken and amount of booty carried olf. 
These definite and unexaggerated accounts are an invaluable guarantee 
of the truth of the relation, which may be called official and statis- 
tical, and which bear no traces of the inflated style so common to 
oriental monarchs. 

3. The Rotcnriu refused their tribute, supposing, no doubt, that the 
young king, deprived of the experienced councils of his sister llatasu, 
would be unable to reduce them to obedience. Moreover, a formidable 
insurrection, fomented and supporteil by them, broke out among the 
("anaanites of Palestine, whose jietty kings united in an effort to throw 
off the yoke of the Pharaohs, and so successfully, that only a few 
strongholds, such as Gaza, wen^ left in the possession of llie Kgyiitians. 
The whole of the twenty-second year of the reign of d'hothmes was 
occupied in ])re])arations for the war, and in the siege of a few places 
of strength in the south of Palestine, m later times belonging to the 
Irilie of Simeon; and having captureil them, the king re-opened his 
coinniunications by land willi fla/a. This last-named place was 
■selecled as tlie base of the operations of the following year. 

In the spring of his twenty-third year, on the 3rd or 4th of the 
month “ Pachons,”* the king arrived at Gaza, and took command of 
his troops in person. On the 5th a neighbouring fortress surrendered, 
and Thothmes then advanced, (^n the 16th he learned that the Syrian 
and Canaanile princes, who were confederated against him under the 
king of Kadesh, had commenced their march, and were concentrating 
their forces at Megiddo, in the plain of Esdraclon, the held where 
many a battle has decided tlie fiite of Syria. Kcjeiaiiig llie advice of 
his officers to circle round the base of the mountains sc])arating Irim 
from the enemy, and thus to avoid the risk of attacking them in front, 
I’haraoh marched .straight at the confederates, and encamped, on the 
191!), on the first rise of tlie mountains at the entrance of a tlifficiilt 
ravine, wliich the enemy had not taken the precaution to (xcujiy with 
a sulficient force, lie Inirst through, in sjiile of all difficulties, and on 
the 20tli appeared with liis troops on the bank of the brook Kanah, in 
later limes the boundary between the tribes of Eidiraim and Manasseh 
(Jos. xvi. 8; xvii. 9), and flowing across the plain of Esdraelon to the 
south of Megiddo. 'I'lie Annals of Karnak contain licrc a short [iro- 

* Tlie 1st Pachons, properly and theoretically, should corresjxmd 

with the summer solstice, which really was .the case in the years 1785 
and 280 B.c. But as the Egyptian year consisted of 3(15 days without 
bissextile years, at the end of 400* years there would be an error of 
97 days, and under Tliothmcs III. the ist Pachons must have fallen 
about the middle of May. See note at tJie end of this Chajilcr. 
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claniation, addressed by Pharaoh to his troops on the eve of battle. 
On the 2 1st Pachons, at break of day, he arranged his army for the 
attack; his right wing rested on the Kaiiah, and his left was extended 
to the north-west of Megiddo. Thothmes himself commanded ,the 
centre, llic enumeration of the contingents the enemy opposed to 
him comprises the names of all the important cities of Palestine and of 
the Aramiean provinces between the Anti-Lebanon and the Euphrates. 
At the very first shock of battle the Asiatics were overthrown, and 
fled towards Megiddo ; but the ganison of tlie place was terrifictl, and 
shut the gates, and tlic chiefs were obligetl to be drawn with cords up 
the ramparts, to escape the pursuit of the P^gyptians. 

The very moderate numbers, as given in the text, of enemies killed and 
taken prisoners in tlic battle, shoAv a spirit of truth w hich much en- 
hances our interest in the nairativc. Eighty-tbree killed and 340 
prismiers only are reckoned for the battle of Megiddo. 'Hie pursuit 
w\as nevertheless hot, for the text says, that at the time when the chiefs 
of the enemy gained the fortress “ the king’s warriors paid no attention 
to the booty, and let it fall.” The small number of killed may be ex- 
plained by the vicinity of the mountains, w'herc the vanquished found 
refuge from the pursuit of llie Egyptians; in ancient times, in conse- 
quence of the nsc of defensive amioiir, anti of the manner in Avhich 
they fought, a pursuit Avas productive of much more slaughter than a 
battle. Put the cajiture of 2,132 hor.ses and of 924 war-chariols, as 
well as long lists of booty, attest the entire dispersion of the Asi.atic 
army. Some days afterAA'ards tlic city of Megiddo, blockaded and 
reduced to famine, Avas obliged to .surrender Avithout a struggle; and as 
all the allied princes bad found refuge there, its fall decided the 
campaign, 'rhothmos encountered no further serious resistance; the 
remaiiulcr of his march thiough Palestine as far as I.ebanon, and 
through the Syrian provinces to the Eiqdirates, w'as merely a triumjjhal 
procession. 7 'he chiefs Avho had not been at Megiddo hastened to 
make their submission; and to protest their fidelity, iqost of the for- 
tresses opened their gates, and the fcAv that attempted resistance Averc 
quickly taken. Even before the end of the campaign, Thothmes had 
incorporated Avith his oAvn army large bodies of soldiers, taken 
from the enemy, Avho eagerly asked jiermission to enlist. IlaAnng 
garrisoned the three chief cities of the Rotcnmi on this side of the 
Euphrates, he returned to Egypt Avith thousands of pri.soners and 
hostages. Jbit in the following spring he jiassed the Euphrates at 
Carchemish at the liead of his troops, and built, to sercure at all times 
the easy passage of the river, a poAverful fortress, the ruins of which 
still exist. This time he had no need to fight; the. Rotenmi beyond 
the Pmphrates, that is, the Assyro-Ch ah beans, submitted without an 
attempt at resistance, and Thothmes received tribute from their princes, 
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amongst whom are named the king of Nineveh and the king of Asshur, 
or Ellasar, now Kilch Sherghat. 

4. Four years of perfect peace succeeded these victorious campaigns. 
But the Annals of the Temple of Karnak make the wars recommence in 
the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Thothmes. Until then, the 
Egyptian coiKpierors, desirous of reaching tl\e Euphrates as quickly as 
possible, so as to strike at the heart of the power of the Rotennu, 
had passed without turning aside to the mountain mass of the two 
parallel chains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, containing between them 
the fertile plain called by the Egyptians Tsahi, and by classical geo- 
graydiies Cede- Syria, or Hollow Syria. Thothmes III. penetrated into 
and subdued that country as well as the Pluenician coast to his 
sceptre. Wine (douljtless the famous golden wine of Lebanon), wheat, 
cattle, honey, and iron, are meniioncd among the tribute that he 
exacted. Tiinep, a city in the Anti-Lebanon, not far from Damascus, 
and Aradiis in the southern extremity of Phrenicia, are enumerated 
among the cities then taken. 

The following year, a new exjicdition, the sixth of his reign, was 
directed against the land of the Kotenmi, where some insurrections had 
taken place. Aradus had revolled, and u'as again compelled to .sub- 
mit. Kadesh, a strong city, noted in later times in the wai*s of the 
kings of the nineleenth dynasty, the ruins of which have been found on 
the Orontes, not far from Emessa, was taken Viy assault. At the news 
of this success, the A.ssyrian princes beyond the Juiphrates hastened to 
renew their submission; the terms used in relating this event in the 
great Kamak inscri])lion, show us the nature of the power exercised by 
the Pharaohs over the Asiatic countries they had con(|uered. “ Here 
they arc bringing the sons and brotliers of the chiefs ti) put them in the 
power of the king, and to bo led into Egypt. If any one of the chiefs 
should die, his majesty will set free his successor to occupy the place. 
As we see, this was exactly the organisation of the subject kingdoms of 
the Roman Empire. Each country preserved a national government 
and king, l^it recognised the supremacy of Pharaoh, paid him tribute, 
and furnished to his army a contingent of auxiliary forces. The young 
princes were retained as hostages at the court of Thelie.s, where they 
received, doubtless, an entirely I’Lgyptian education, and amongst them 
Pharaoh chose, and invested with power, the successors of vas.sal kings 
who died. 

In the thirty-first year of his reign, 'I'hothmes went into Mesopo- 
tamia to receive personally the tribute and homage of the Assyro-Chal- 
daian kings. On his return to Egypt, he received also tribute from 
several African ])eople — ivory, gold dust, ebony, lions’ and panthers’ 
skins. In the following years 'riiothmes returned again to Mesopo- 
tamia, took some prisoners, and set up an inscription to commemorate 
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his having ** enlarged the frontiers of Egypt.” Nineveh, Singar, and 
Babylon then formed parts of his empire, and in Syria, the cities 
beyond Jordan, Heshijon, and Rabbath Ammon, were for the first time 
forced to pay tribute. Some partial revolts in Mesopotamia and in 
the north of Syria were victoriously repressed. Finally, a great 
expedition was made into the mountainous district, north of Mesopo- 
tamia, in which the king does not seem to have been present, against 
the Remenen or Armenians, who .submitted and became tributaries 
during the last years of his reign. 

5 . Such are the facts related by the Annals, engraven on the walls of 
the sanctuary at Karnak. But they only compi ise I lie events of the 
Asiatic Avars. Whilst Thothmes with his legions ])uslied on to l)al)ylon, 
and even to Armenia, he Avas also the first of llie sovereigns of Egypt 
to create a considerable licet on the Mediterranean, and bad acquired 
absolute supremacy on its Avaters. Thi.s lleet Avas undoubtc'dly manned 
by riuenicians, for the Egyptians liaA'e never at any time been skilful 
sailors ; and moreover avc liml from the monuments, that fnnn the date 
of their submission to Thothmes 111., the I’inenician cities to which no 
doubt the Egyjitian monarch had granted \erv favoiiral^Ie conditions, 
prcseiwcd for many centuries toAA'ards that kingdenn an unshaken 
fidelity, in complete contrast with the conduct of other Canaanitish 
people. The results of the naval canq^aign of 'ri'ioilniu's, ami his con- 
quests in the basin of the Medilenanean, ;ne chielly kmnvn from an 
inscribed monumental .stele discovered at Karnak l)y M. Mariette. 
The inscription, Avhich is in poetry, and very bibliral in style, has been 
traii.slatcd by M. de Rouge. W'e quote here a few verges as specimens 
of the graml lyrical Egyptian style. Amen, tlie Su])reme.g(jd of d'hebo.s, 
is sjieaking: — 

“ I am come — to thee have 1 given to strike doAvn Syrian princes; 

Under thy feet they lie thnuighont the breadth of ilu ir eejuntry. 

Like to the Lord i>f Eight, I made them see thy glory. 

Blinding their eyes Avith light, the e.arthly image of Amen. 

r 

“ I .am come^ — to tliee have I given to strike do\\ n Asian people ; 

Captive noAV ihoii hast led the j)roud As.syrian chicltains ; 

Decked in royal robe.s, 1 made them .see ihy glory; 

All ill glittering arms and fighting, high in lliy war-car. 

“ I am come — to thee have I given to strike doAvn Avestern nations ; 

Cyprus both and the Ases have heard lliy name Avith terror. 

Jake a strong-horned bull, I made them see ihy glory ; 

Strong with piercing horns, so that none can stand before him. 

“ I am come — to thee have I given to strike down men of the sea- 
board. 

All the land of the Matcn is trembling now before thee ! 
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Fierce as the huge crocodile, I made them see thy glory ; 

Terrible Lord of the waters, none dare even approach him. 

** I am come — to thee have T given to strike down island races ; 

Those in the midst of the sea have heard the voice of thy roaring. 

Like an avenger of blood, I made them see thy glory, 

When by his victim he stands prepared to strike with his falchion. 

“ I am come — to thee have I given to strike down I>ybian archers. 

All the isles of the Greeks submit to the force of thy spirit. 

Like a lion in ])rcy, 1 made them see thy glory. 

Couched by the corpse he has made down in the rocky valley. 

“ I am come - to thee have I given to strike down the en<ls ol the 
ocean. 

Tn the gras]) of thy hand is the circling zone of waters ; 

Like the soaring eagle, T made them ^ee tliv glory. 

Whose far-seeing eye there is none can hope to escape from.” 

We see by the inscrij^tion on this d'heban stele that the fleets of the 
great TMiaraoh had coiif[uered, first Cyprus and Crete, and had subjected 
the southern inlands of the Archipelago, a large part of the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and possibly even the south of Italy. It seems 
that ought to infer from the same monument, that the ships of 
Tlu)thmes TIL were often in the lilaek Sea, where Herodotus tells us 
that the Lgyihians had founde<l a colony at Colchis to work the mines.* 
It is probable that tlie ancestors of the Cennan Ases, who then lived 
by the banks of the Mieotic Gulf — the descendants of the Askenaz of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis — may lie recognised in the list of northern 
people who paid tribute to the fleet of 'rhotlimes. Tn another direction 
the same fleets had established the sovereignty of Pharaoh over the 
whole I.ybian coast Mnmimenls of the reign of Thothmes have been 
found at Cherchel, in Algeria, and it is far from imj^ossible that they 
marked the limit of I'^gyptian rule on the iiorlliern coast of Africa. 

6. Other facts show tliat the supremacy of Thothmes was jieaceahly 
admittctl ii^thc whole of Cush, t)r JMhiojiia. A cave at Ilii im, in Lower 
Kubin, shows ns the “Governor of the South ” presenting to IMiaraoh 
tributes of gold, silver, and tlie grain of the couiKry. 'riiothmes III. 
built and detlieated to the Suit the Temjde of Amada. At Semiieh, he 
restored the 'Pemple where Osortasen III. of the twelfth dynasty was 
worshipped. Kumneh, opposite Semneh, Moiml Dushe and the Isle 
of Sai, a little below that of d'oinbos, and also, nearer Egypt itself, 
Korto, Pselehis, Talmis, have proservcil hi^ memory. Peyond the limits 
of Ethiopia Proper, in the country of the negroes, frequent and victorious 
expeditions w ere made under the same king. In a bas-relief at Karnak 


Her. II. 103, 104. 
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we see 150 African prisoners defiling before Pharaoh, each one bearing 
the name of a subject tribe. As far as we can judge — for the identifica- 
tion of the names of African nations is more difficult than that of names 
in Asia and Europe — the list on this monument embraces the greater 
part of what is now Abyssinia, and extends far to the west in Soudan. 

7. A reign so glorious and prosperous must necessarily have left in 
Egypt many magnificent monuments. Those of Thothmes ITT. are in 
fact very common from the Delta to the Cataracts, all in admirable style* 
tasteful in design, and admirably finished. At lleliojiolis, Memphis, 
Ombos, Elephantine, and, above all, at Thebes, we still find most ini’ 
portant remains of the great buildings erected by this king. 


Section ITT. — Last Ivinc.s of the bTom KENTii Dynasty — 
RELIGIOU.S Troubles. — [Sixti’eni/i Ciiitiny B.C.) 

1. Amen-IIOTEP (or Amendphis) IT. was the successor of Thothmes 
ITT. He repressed an attempt of the Mesopotamians to sliake off tlie 
Egyptian yoke, and received the submission of A’incvcii. An inscrip- 
tion in tlie Temple of Amada, in Nubia, relates that he fought with his 
enemies in the land of Asshur; that seven kings fell before him, and were 
brougiit [their eml)a]med bodies it is tube supposed] to the l)anks of the 
Nile, where six were hung against the walls of Thebes, and the seventh 
at Napata, the cai)ital of Ethioj)ia, “that the negroes might sec the 
victories of the ever-living king over all lands and all people upon earth, 
since he had possessed the people of the south and chastised the peo])le 
of the north.” Tn a grotto at Ibrim there is a statue of the king, seated 
as an equal among the gods of the land, and also an inscription enumera- 
ting the tributes paid by “the rrince Covernur of the land of the 
South.” but everything shows that the reign of Amen-holcp was short. 
The extracts from Manetho do not name him, and he is known only 
from the inscriptions. 'The reign of 'rhtjthmes TV., who succeeded him, 
was not much longer. The lists of Manetho assign him nirJj years, and 
no inscrijition is known later than his seventh year; the latest mentions 
this prince as the conqueror of the black pcoj)le. On another monu- 
ment he is receiving tribute from Mesopotamia. The limits of the 
empire were maintained. 

2. The epoch of great wars was renewed with Amen-hotep TIT. A 
date of his thirty-sixth year is known, and a long list might be made of 
the Asiatic j\nd African countries which, by policy or force, were sub- 
jected to him; his empire, says one inscription, extended from north to 
.south, from Mesopotamia to Karo in Aby.ssinia. But it must be con- 
fessed that the expeditions of his troops ilo not seem to have always 
been very chivalrous, and appear sometimes to have had for their object 
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merely a chase after slaves (especially in expeditions to Soudan), if we 
may judge from an inscription at Semneh, where mention is made of 
740 negro prisoners, of whom half were women and children. Amen- 
hotep III. throughout his long reign was especially a builder. He 
covered the banks of the Nile with monuments remarkable for their 
grandeur, and for the perfection of the sculptures with which they arc 
adorned. •I'he Temple at Djebel Baikal, the ancient Napata, capital ot 
Egyptian Ethiopia, is the work of this reign, as well as that of Solcb, 
near the third cataract. At Syene, Elephantine, Silsilis, Eileithya, in 
the Scrapeurn of Memphis, and in the Sinai tic Peninsula works of 
Ainen-hotep HI. are found. He made considerable additions to the 
Tcmjdc at Karnak, and built that part of the Temple of Luxor, now 
covered by the houses of the village of that name. The dedicatory 
inscription which he ])laced on it deserves to be inserted as a 
sjiecimen of the customary style and title of Egyptian sovereigns. “ He 
is Horns, the strong bull, who rules by the sword and destroys all bar- 
barians; he is king of Upper and Lower I'igypt, absolute master. Son of 
the Sun. He strikes down the chiefs of all lands, no country can 
stand liefore his face. He marches, and victory is gained, like Horus, 
son of Isis, like the Sun in heaven. He overturns even their fortresses. 
He brings to b-gypt by his valour tribute from many countries — he, the 
lord of both norlds, Son of the .Sun.” 

But it is not by his conquests, it is not even in his real name, that this 
Pharaoh has attained his greatest celebrity. It is by the colossal statue 
he erected at Thebes, and still to be seen there, the statue u liich, under 
the name of Memnon, took such hold of the imaginations of tlie Greeks 
and Romans in the two first centuries of the empire, dliey believed 
that tliey saw or rather heard Memnon, the Ethiopian, oiie of the de- 
fenders of Troy, each morning saluting his mother, Aurora. A learned 
])amphlet by I.elronne, founded on the physical observations of M. de 
Ro.>iere, has completely explaiiietl this jiretended prodigy, wliich the 
emperor Hadrian liimseU witnessed, 'The mysterious noise was luo- 
duced xvheii the first rays of the sim fell on the granite stone of the 
Colossus, covered before sunrise with dew uhicli had penetrated into the 
many fissures of the stone. Similar jdieiiomena are by no means un- 
common in natural history. It had not been j)rodnced in tliis C.’olossus 
])efure the earthquake that, about the time of 'rjberiiis, threw down the 
upper part of the statue, and thus uncovered the fissures most exposed to 
the action of the dew; it ceased when the statue was repaired by Sep- 
timus Severus and put into the state in which we now see it. 

3. Amen-hutep HI. was succeeded on the throne by his son, Amcn- 
holep IV, He, in his foreign policy, followed the example of his pre- 
decessors, and some of his monuments show him standing in his chariot, 
and followed by his seven daughters, who fought wdlh him, trampling 
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under his horses’ feet the vanquished Asiatics. But in internal ad- 
ministration, the reign of this prince presents peculiar facts, which 
render it one of the most extraordinary episodes in the Pharaonic 
annals. His face has nothing of the Egyptian type ; and his features 
on all the monuments bear the marks of perfect imbecility, such 
as must have subjected him entirely to the influence of anyone who 
desired to control him. He was probably the first since flie founda- 
tion of the Egyptian monarchy to touch the religion of the country, 
and to attempt to reform, or rather destroy, it entirely, and substitute 
another form of worship. In ])lace of the religion, up to that time 
unaltered, he wished to establish the worship of one single god, 
represented hy the Sun’s disc, and named Aten, which word has been 
compared; not without some apparently good cause, with the Semitic 
Aifoitai. A regular persecution broke out througlioiit the wliole 
empire. The temples of the ancient gods were closed, and their 
images, as well as names, everywhere effaced from the monuments, 
especially the image an<l name of Amen, the supreme god of 'rhebes. 
The king himself changed his name, which was componnflcd of the 
name of the proscribed (.leily, and in place of A men-hotep called himself 
Chu-cn-Aten — “ Glory of the Solar disc.” Wi.shing to make an end of 
all the trailitions of his ancestors, this reforming king al)andoned Thebes, 
and built another capital in Upper Egypt, in a place now called Tcll-el- 
Amarna. The ruins of this city, abandoned after his death, liavc 
preserved for us many monuments of his reign, displaying very ad- 
vanced art, and where we see him presiding over the ceremonies of 
his new worship. It seems now to be jiroved that the mother of 
Amen-hotep IV., Queen Taia, a woman more than usually strong- 
minded, and who was all-powerful with her .son, was the leader in 
this religious movement. This queen was not an higy[Uian ; the 
monuments represented her with light hair, blue eyes and rosy cheeks, 
like the women of northern climates. An inscription, preserved at the 
Cairo Museum, mentions her father and mother by names which arc 
not Egyptian, and not even belonging to any foreign roval family. 
She was then the child of one of those families of foreigners who 
then lived in the Delta, and was married for her beauty by Amen- 
hotep III. In dedicating altars to a god whom k'gypt had not before 
known, Chu-en-Aten was merely following the traditions of the 
foreign race whose blood ran in his veins. He did for Aten or Adonai 
what the Shepherds had done for Sutekh. He gave supremacy to a 
foreign faction ; and this may perhaps explain why, in the bas-reliefs of 
Tell-el-Amarna, we find this king surrounded hy officers whose phy- 
siognomy is as foreign and as little like the ICgyptians as his own. 

Had not the Hebrews, whose miinbcr had enormously increased 
during the ten generations of their residence in Egypt, some connection 
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with this strange attempt, and the imperfect monotheism of Amen- 
hotep IV. ? We have perhaps a right to suppose that they had. There 
are curious resemblances between the external forms of Israelitish wor- 
ship in the desert, and those revealed by the monuments of Telbel- 
Amarna. Some of the sacred furniture, such as the “ Table of Shew- 
bread,” described in the book of Exodus as belonging to the Taber- 
nacle, is seen in the representations of the worship of Aten, but not at 
any other period. But what is still more significant is, that the com- 
mencement of the persecution of the Heijrews coincides exactly with 
the termination of the religious troubles excited by the attempts of the 
son of Taia at reform, or rather absolute revolution in religious worship. 
We have already seen, in the second chapter of our Manual, that during 
their sojourn in b'gypt, and previous to the mission of Moses, the 
monotheism of the descendants of Jacob had become much corrupted. 
In particular it was tainted with materialism. Surrounded by idolaters, 
the Hebrews witli difliculty only retained the worship of Jehovah, even 
under a visible and material form And corrutited in this way, their 
religi(m was not much better than that which Ameii-hotep attempted to 
establish. 

4. After the death of this king, Egypt remained disorganised and a 
prey to factions. The history of the emi)ire of the Pharaohs for this 
periotl is full of obscurities, which further discoveries alone can clear up. 
We find that man)' personages, some of them great officers at the court 
of Amen-hotej) Chu-en-Aten, and husbands of his daughters, succes- 
sively seized on the su])rcme jiowcr, and followed each other at very 
short intervals. 'I'lie mo^t important, the one whose authority seems 
to have been best assured, is one Amcn-tu-t-ankh, another son of 
Amen-hole]) ML, whose mutilated moniimcnts are found in Ethiopia, 
at 'I'hebes, and at Memphis, who was therefore in possession of all 
Egypt, except perhaps the Delta. He made campaigns in Asia, and 
received an ambassador from Assyria. 

In the midst of these disorders, apparent even in the lists ofManetho, 
wc find mention of the last sou of Amcn-hotep HI., Har-em-Hebi, 
the Horns of IManetho, who in the end was recognised as the only 
legitimate king of this period. The commencement of his reign was 
brilliant. An inscription, <latcd in bis second year, is at Silsilis attached 
to a representation of his triumphal return from a victorious campaign 
on the U])pcr Nile. One of the Egyptian chiefs is reproaching the 
captives with having refused to hear those wlio told them “the lion 
is approaching the land of ICthiopia.” In another place, the inscription 
says to tile king, “The gracious god returns, borne by the chiefs of all 
the land . . . the king, director of the worlds, favoured by the 

Sun, Son of the Sun . . . The king’s name is known in the land of 

Cush j he has chastised it as he had promised his father, Amen.” After 
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this second year, history is quite silent, although Har-em-Hebi still 
nominally reigned, and, according to the statements of later lists, for 
thirty-six or thirty- seven years. We know only of a few monuments 
erected by this prince. We find, also, traces of violent reactions against 
the reforms of Ameii-hotep IV., and all that belonged to him. The 
names of the pretenders, his successors, are everywhere defaced ; and 
the buildings erected by them arc thrown to the ground, and the new 
city, Tell-el-Amarna, purposely and systematically destroyed. Every- 
thing shows us a time of trouble, of continual revolution, and of civil 
discord. No doubt part of the disturbances, of which the monuments 
liear traces, must have been contemporary with llar-em-llebi, and 
have lasted during the whole of his official reign. In that period, we 
repeat, there are obscurities still impenetrable in the jiresent state of 
knowledge, and which new' discoveries alone can dissiiiate. In the 
midst of these obscurities, in the midst of the troubles we have men- 
tioned, the eighteentli dynasty terminates with the reign of Har-em- 
Hebi, liaving occupied tlie throne of Egypt for 241 years, and carried 
the glory and power of Egypt to its highe.st point. 


SeCTIOxV IV.— CoMMKN'CF.MF.NT of TlfF NfNFTFFNTJJ DVNASTY — 
Shtf I . — {FifiLt'/rth Cnilury 

I, UnoeR the nineteenth dynasty, which nc<|uirctl the throneafter 
the death of Ilar-em-IIcbi, the fortune of f’gy))t maintained to some 
extent its ascendancy; but, though the reigns of some warlike kings 
throw" a bright gleam on this epoch, the shade of ajiproaehing trouble 
already <rlarkcns the hori/on. Egypt, un<ler the eighteenth dynasty, had 
been a standing menace to all nations of the earth; she was hence- 
forward doomcil to be herself constantly endeavouring to ward olV 
threatened danger. 

The king who commenced this scries was Ramses I.; he seems to 
have been grandson on the mother's side of llar-em-IIehi, and possibly 
son of one of the j)rclenders who disputc<l the tlironc ai the close of 
the eighteentli dynasty, so that he is sometimes counted as the last king 
of that dynasty. We have but a small number of monuments of liis 
reign. In the midst of the ctisorders wliieJi for nearly half a century 
followed the death of Amcii-hotep ill., the Asiatic dumiiiions of the 
Egyptian monarchy w'cre much <listurbcd. Revolts occurred in most 
of the provinces ; the jiotty local princes almost entirely ceased to pay 
tribute: the conquests of Thothmes HI. needed in great part to lie 
recommenced. Syria especially was threatened; I^gy])tian supremacy 
in that country was much more precarious than in the more distant 
Mesopotamia. On the banks of the Oroutes, in the whole of that vast 
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district comprised between the left bank of the Euphrates, the 
Taurus, and the sea, a region hitherto untrodden by the Egyptian con- 
querors, the country of the Khitas, or Hittites, of Canaanitish race, who 
seem never to have given offence to the Thothmes or Amen-hoteps, had 
suddenly become very powerful, had taken the lead of other neighbour- 
ing nations, had drawn round them other Canaanitish trii^es, and even 
extended their influence over the south of Asia Minor. Formed now 
into one single monarchy, possessing a numerous and formidable army, 
the Khitas, descendants of the Shepherds, openly as|)ired to rule all 
Syria, and to take their revenge for the ex])ldits of Ahmes, by crushing 
the foreign dominion of ligypt. Their pretensions were the more 
dangerous because the Canaanites of I’alesline were induced by com- 
munity of race to prefer them to the Egyptians as rulers. 

Ramses I. made one campaign against the Khitas on their own 
territory ; and an inscription at Karnak stales that he was the first of 
the Idiaraohs who sought them out in the valley of the Orontes. The 
war was concluded by a treaty between Ramses and .Sejdul, king ot 
the Hittites. Very few passages of arms marked the reign of this 
]di.araoh, which was very short, ilis successor was Seli 1., tlie Sctho.s 
of (b'cek tradition. 

2. Although an inscn])tion in the palace of IVIedinet Abu at 
'I'hcbes describes Seti as the son of Ramses I., he seems to have 
been only his adopted son, and son-in-law. Jn the 'I'emplc of Abydos, 
recently uncovered by M. JMariette, it is sai»l of liis son, Ramses II., 
that he was “King in the womb of his motlier before he was born”; 
also that Seti governed merely in the stead of his son Ramses, even 
before his birth. From such strange and unusual e\ ju'cssions, it seems 
certain that Seti I. was a general of repute -a soldier of fortune — a 
stranger by birth to the royal family, who, by marriage with the heiress 
to the crown, seated himself on the throne; whilst, from the legitimist 
])oint of view, he was regardeil as a regent only, by whom the throne 
was preserved for his son Ramses, in whose veins, through his mother, 
ran the blood of the ancient kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Not only^vas Seti I. a stranger to the royal family, but he seems not 
even to have been of pure Egy])lian race. His features, ami those of 
his son Ramses, are too handsome, and of a regularity too classic.d, for 
the pure blood of Mizraim; they denote an origin drawn from another 
people. But what is more extraordinary still is, that some indications, 
to which it is difficult to refuse belief, show that the strange race from 
which descended Seti, and, consequently, all the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty, was that of the vShepherds, who still remained as colonisis in the 
Delta. Thus only can we explain the surprising conclusion which results 
froVn an inscription discovered by M. Mariette at I'anis. This inscrip- 
tion is relative to the rc-cstablishment by Ramses II. of the worship 
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of Sutekh, the national deity of the Hyksos, in their ancient capital. 
Now the son of Seti T. gives to King Set-aa-pehti, the founder of the 
regular dynasty of the Shepherds, the title of “Father,” or “An- 
cestor,” and dates an era from the reign of this prince. 

3. Seti T., surnamed Merenjditah, was one of the greatest and most 
warlike of the sovereigns of Egypt. He was also distinguished as a 
builder. He built the whole of the great Temple of Osiris at Abydos, 
more than 560 feet long, one of the wonders of Egypt brought to light 
by recent excavations. ^ At Thebes he founded a magnificent palace, 
that of Kiirnali, so called from a modern village partly built in the 
very court of that edifice. The suhterranean tomb of the same king, 
built on so bold a plan that we can hardly imagine how an architect 
could have conceived it, must be classed among the most remarkable 
works of Pharaonic art. Put the most astonishing of the moninnental 
remains of Seti is the famous “Hall of Columns” in the immense 
palace of Karnak at 'rhebes, where so many successive generations 
have laboured. Travellers of our days have exhausted the language of 
admiration in their descriptions of this marvellous building, of which 
we shall have occasion to sj)eak in a future chaj:)ter. 

The ex]ih)its of Seti himself are re])resented on the sculptured walls 
of this gigantic hall. All these sculptures have inscriptions. One 
represents Seti attacking the Arabs of the desert, the Shasu, whom 
we already know; others show the Remenen, or Armenians, whom the 
king conquered, with their neighbours, the Assyrians, cutting down tlie 
trees in their forests, as if to open a passage for him. d'he Assyrians 
were cut to pieces, and submitted to t)ay tribute. Great battles were 
fought with the Khitas of tiie north of Syria, .and at last the kiiii; 
returned to Egypt with numerous cai)tives. lie w^as received with 
great ceremony at the frontier by the grandees of the emjnre, .and 
afterwards he ])resenle(l his Asiatic prisoners to the god Amen, at 
Thebes. The whole of this peno(l of wars — the eomplete “ Setiad ” — 
is depicted in an immense series of sculptures on a most magnificent 
scale. 

Thus the most perfect work of art of this reign is at the same time 
an historical monument of the highest imjxn tance, contributing largely 
to our knowledge of Egyptian history, liy comparing the facts re- 
corded on these sculptures, and in their inscriptions, with the records ot 
inscriptions found elsewhere, we arrive at a result which, unfortunately, 
we can only present in a hasty sketch. 

4. Before carrying his arms into Syria, Seti was previou.sly compelled, 
in the first year of his reign, to ensure the trancpiillity of the frontier of 
p]gypt itself, on the .side of the Isthmus of Suez, by chastising the 
Sha.su, or Bedouins, whose dejiredations had for some time l)cen 
exceedingly annoying, and who bad the audacity even to attack Zal, 
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the chief town of the fourteenth nome, or province of Lower Egypt, the 
Heliopolis of the Greeks, near the Bitter Lakes. Pharaoh repulsed 
them with ease, and drove them back into the desert; and pursuing 
them there, comjDelled the tribes to submit. In the following year, Seti 
repaired in person to Syria at the head of a large army. He seems to 
have met with no resistance in Palestine, where all the petty Canaanitish 
princes hastened to pay their tribute and to furnish contingents of 
troo})s. Desirous of first confronting the most menacing danger, instead 
of passing on, like his predecessors, to the Euphrates, he marched 
against the Khitas, and attacked the southern frontier of their country, 
'file war at this point was long and desjierate; and it seems that the 
Egyptians were unable to penetrate far into the enemy’s territory. 
However, .Seti at length carried l>y assault the chief fortress of the 
country of the Khitas, Kadesli, the key to the whole valley of the 
( Irontes ; it was not occupied by the llittites, but by another tribe of 
Canaanitish race, vassals of the lliltite king, the Amorites, related to 
the nation of the same name whom the Hebrews at a later date found 
in Ikdestine. .After this success a treaty of peace uas made between 
Seti and Mautnur, king of the Mittites, by which the latter nation 
preserved their possessions entire. Even Kadesh was restored to 
them ; but they engaged never again to attack the h'.gyptian provinces 
or foment rebellion against the authority of kharaoh, and to leave him 
at liberty to attack anti reduce to subjectitin the revolted nations who 
had obcyetl liis predecessors, and whom he had always regarded as 
subjects. 

Secure in this quarter, Seti Uirned back tti attack the Roteiinu, who 
no longer acknowledged Egyptian supremacy, and had discontinued 
paying their tribute, 'fhose between Lebanon and the Euidirales, tliat 
is the Aranucans, were easily sulxlued. The Kotennu beyond the 
Euphrates gave more trouble to the Egyptian conqueror ; but some 
great battles liroiight about the complete submission of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Chaldu'a. Seti admitted to an interview the chiefs of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Singar. A last campaign in the mountains ol 
Armenia, ^-established the supremacy of kharauh in that country. 
The whole of the coiupiesis of Thothmes III. were recovered, and the 
Asiatic empire of Egy])t was completely reconstructed. On the other 
hand, Seti I. docs not seem to have made any attempt to recover the 
maritime conquests of Thothmes. We have no reason to suppose that 
he had any considerable licet on the Mediterranean, or that he endea- 
voured to regain supremacy over the islands that had becomt' inde- 
pendent in the troublous times at the close of the eighleeutli dynasty. 
It is true that a formidable power h.id grown up, soon to be able to 
measure itself with EgyjH - dhe navy of the Pelasgi, which it seems did 
not exist in the days of Thothmes HI. 
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5 . In the south, religious and political troubles had never shaken the 
peaceable possession of Ethiopia by the Pharaohs. Seti had therefore 
no need to undertake any serious expedition in that quarter. He con- 
fined himself to sending out from time to time, like his ]>fedecessors, a 
few expeditions, more for slave hunting than war, against the semi- 
barbarous populations bordering on Etliioi>ia, particularly against the 
negroes. In the sculptures of a temple near the frontiers of Nubia, at 
a place now called Radesich, this king is represented holding a group of 
negro prisoners by the hair — a rei)resentation intended to express that 
the tribes were entirely at his mercy. 

On the north-west frontier of Egypt, Seti repulsed the incursions of 
the r^-ybians, and despatched some successful expeditions into their 
country. Finally, he reconstructed the Egyptian fleet on the Red Sea 
which cruised on the shores of the Pun, or Vemeu, where he re-asserted 
the supremacy of the Pharaohs, first established by llatasu. 

6 . There is nothing to show that Seti I. had occasion to renew his 
gi'cat expeditions into Asia. On the contrary, everything indicates that, 
up to the time of his death, the supremacy he had re-established in 
Syria and Mesopotamia remained undisputed. 'J'he terror inspired 1)\' 
his name and by the superiority of his arms no doubt sufficed during his 
life to keep the peo])le in submissiiui. 

The Khitas faithfully oljseiwed the treaty, and, while silently preparin'.; 
for new and more formidable attacks on the Kgyjitinii power, scrupulously 
respected for the time (he provinces subject to Egypt. We have no 
monument of the reign of Seti subsequent to his thirtieth year, although, 
acetmling to the lists of Manctho, he apjiears to have reigned more than 
fifty years. Jt seems, therefinx*, that no great events occurred durini; 
the latter part of his reign, and that I'^gypt must have enjoyed that 
happy repose during which ])eople have no history. Unless, however, 
and this perhaps is most proljal.)lo, we ouglit to correct the lists of 
Maiietho and write thirty years only,inste.atl tif fifty, for tlie reign of Seti I. 

In any case, it is certain that canqiaigns iiilc) Asia and tlu: building of 
sumi^tuous edifices were not the only occupations of, the Egyptian 
monarchy under this reign. Knowing that the gold mines in the desert 
south of Egypt were difficult of access, and that it was almost impossihle 
to sustain life there because of the extreme dryness of the country, 
Seti I. ordered, in the qih year of his reign, an Artesian well to he 
constructed (a most important fact as bearing on the skill of the Egyp- 
tian engineers of the period), whence walei* in abundance was obtained. 
Encouraged Ijy this .success, the king resolved to build a fortress and a 
temple where he himself often went to adore his gods. Care had been 
taken to place him among the divinities of the place. Such is the 
account given in a long inscription. 

“ But however important may liave been the creation of a habitable 
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place in the midst of the desert, a still more important fact is revealed 
lo us by a monument of another kind. The bas-relief in the Hall of 
Columns at Karnak, representing Seti returning from his conquests and 
re-entering Egypt, shows us the towns or castles east of the Della, or 
Isthmus of Suez, that he passed on his route. Now one of these, Zal 
(Herooj)olis), is represented on a canal containing crocodiles, and open- 
ing into a great mass of water, probably a lake. Dr. Hriigsch, the 
highest authority on Pharaonic geography, in describing this curious 
representation declares that, in his opinion, this is no other than the 
famous canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, passing the lake still called 
llic Crocotlile Lake (Thnsal\). He reminds us, that in later times the 
Creek tradition often confused the two reigns of Seti aiul of his son; 
and \vc know that Sesostris has passed for the original author of that 
magnificent enterprise, taken up again and completed in later times by 
I he Creek kings of Egypt, and, though destroyed by the barbarism of 
another age, once more successfully carried out by the genius and 
imloinitable perseverance of a Frenchman.” —Rouiou. 


Section V. — Ramses II. (Sesostris). 

(CAuv’ of t/ic Fi/U'cnih and first halj of iJie Foiirloeidh Ccnlury H.C.). 

I. IvAMSES II., surnamed Meriamen, l^elovcd of Amen, had been, as 
we have said, associate*! on the tlirone wdtJi his father from Ins birth, 
and even, we may say, behjre his birth. “ Such tluiu hast been,” say 
the g*)ds to liim in an inscription, ‘‘from thy birth; no monument was 
ercct('d witliout thee, and no order was executed witliout thy consent.” 
Ncvcrthelcs ho counted tlic years of his reign only from the death of 
Sell and from the lime when he Irecame sole master, at the age of aljout 
eighteen or twenty. His reign was one of the h)ngest in the annals of 
Egy))t ; he j^overned alone for sixty-seven years. 

Among the Pliaraohs he is ihe builder par oxciUintcc. It is almost 
inqiossible to find in Egypt a ruin, or an ancient niouiul, without read- 
ing his name. 'The two in ignificeiit suhterr.anean d'eiU[)les at Ip^amboul, 
in Nubia, the Kamesseum of 'Pliebes, a large of the temples of 

Karnak and Eiixor, the small temple at Abydos, arc all bis works ; he 
built also large edifices at Mcnipliis, where a magnificent Ctilossus liears 
his likeness, in the Eayum, and at Tanis. Kamses II. was enaliled to 
complete these works, owing lo the great length of his reign ; and to 
his w'ars, wliich gave liim tlic large number of jirisoners w hom, accord- 
ing to I'^gyptian i*.sage, he cmpUiyed on these edifices. To these causes 
we may add the presence of numerous tribes of foreign races on the 
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banks of the Nile, whom the fertility of the soil, and the policy of former 
kings, had attracted from the plains of Asia into the Delta. These 
foreigners repaid the hospitality Egypt had extended to them by the 
workmen whom they furnished for the works on the temples, the con- 
struetion of cities and the cleansing of canals. In this way we find, in the 
Bible story under this same Ramses II., the Israelites employed in the 
east of the Delta in the construction of two cities, one called after the 
king Ramses (Ex. i. 2). 

2. Ramses II. was celebrated in Europe long before our era, long 
before the monuments of h-gypt were understood by us. Herodotus had 
called him Sesostris, and the name had become famous; but the Creek 
writer did not invent it. Ramses h.ad received during his life, and for 
some reason we are ignorant of, the popular surname of Sestesu, or 
Sesu, and with the addition of the Avord Ra (the Sun), a common 
addition to the names of Egyptian kings, this must have produced a 
sound, rendered agreeable in later times to Grecian ears, as Sesostris. 

Round these pojudar surnames a legend gradually formcfl in the 
course of ages, attrilmting to (ine person all the e\j)loits of the con- 
querors and warlike princes of Kgyjit, both of Thothmes and .Seti .as 
well as of the various Ramses, anti magnifying thesi? exploits by extend- 
ing them to evciy known country, as legends always do. It is these 
legendary tratlitituis, these fabulous stories, ennvut aiixuig the ptipulace. 
that the Greeks, the intelligent anti ctmvct Jlerodolusns well as the 
mere compiler Diotloriis .Siculus, greedily rcceivid from their guides in 
Egypt, being incaijable of referring tlirectly to the true sources t)t 
history. These are the stories from which from age to age the histoi}' 
of Egypt was writteu ; a histt)iy as real anti true uj) to the time of 
Champollion’s tliscovciy, as would be one of Charlemague drawn from 
the Ballads of the middle age. 

.Sesostris, ncconling to the legends coTIeetetl and repeated by tht'se 
Greeks, was preparcti in an extraordinary way by his cfliicatinn to ])lav 
the part of a conqueror. From his infancy his father had gathered 
round him all the buys 1)oni on the same day, and made hirlt as well as 
his companions serve an npjirtmticeshij) to war, ly violent exercise, by 
long jtuirncys, and by constant conflicts Avith the Avild animals and bar- 
barous inhabitants of the desert. After his father s death, .Sesostris 
aspired to other exploits and greater conquests. Ethiopia was the first, 
country he conquered. He imposed on it a tribute of gold, ebony, and 
elephants’ tusks. He next cqui]q)ed a fleet of 400 long ships on the 
Arabian Gulf, the first of their kind the Egyptians had .seen. Whilst 
this fleet subjugated the banks of the Red Sen, Sesostris at the heail r>r 
his army invaded Asia. He subdued .Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Media, Persia, Bactria, and India, and penetrated even to the Ganges. 
Returning then towards the north, he subjugated the Scythian tribes as 
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far as Tanais, and established in the Isthmus, separating the Rlack Sea 
from the Caspian, a colony, the origin of the state of Colchis; passed 
into Asia Minor, where he left monuments of his victories;*^ lastly, 
crossing tlie Bosphorus, he advanced into Thrace, where scarcity of food, 
the rigor of the climate, and the difficulties of passage put an end to 
his triumphs. At the end of nine years Sesostris returned to his 
kingdom, followed by a host of captives, loaded with booty and covered 
with glory. 

Such is the legend. The reader will have already perceived that it 
allriliutes to Sesostris the conquest of countries already long subject to 
Kgypt, such as Kthioi)ia; and the credit of deeds by preceding sove- 
reigns, such as the creation of a navy and the redaction of tlie sliores of 
the Red Sea; but above all it makes this prince inarch triumphantly 
over countries where h^gyptian armies were never at any lime seen, 
such as ln{ii.^, Persia, and generally the Arian counliies beyond the 
'I'igris, as well as the provinces to the north of .Armenia. This is an 
exact parallel to lliose middle age jioems that always enhance the 
exploits of Charlemagne and magnify his victorie.s, making him the 
conqueror of Jerusalem and the deliverer of the Ibdy Sepulchre. 

If we now investigate the real facts, from the testimony of the olTicial 
monuments of Ramses Seso.stris, though they are very emphatic in their 
Inngnage and often suspected of exaggeration, u e see tlie whole fabric 
of these prodigious conquests vanish away. Ramses If. was no doubt 
a warlike prince, who ]>assed the greater })art of his reign in lighting, 
blithe was not a conqueror. He did not add one single province to 
Kgy])t; in the s<nith, north, and west, he was alw.ays eompelletl to stand 
on the defensive, and exjiosed every instant to the revolts of the jieople 
whom the 'Pliothmes and Amen-holeps had subdued, 'fhc only glory 
of his reign was to have maintained, at the expense of enormous efforts, 
the integrity of the emjiire. lAir from having jienetrated to the lianks 
of the Canges, he never carried his arms in Asia further than Thoth- 
mes 111 . and Seti, and nearly all his campaigns were conlined to 
Nortliern Sy«a. In a word, the great renown of Sesostris is entirely 
fabulous ; it is one of the baseless tales of glory accepted so readily by 


* Hf-R. ii. 106. One of the.se monuments attrihiiled by tlic legend 
to Sesostris, and which Herodotus says that he saw, still remains at 
Rinh, near Smyrna, and the author of this Manual having seen il, can 
confidently pronounce that it has no appearance of a work of 1‘^gyptian 
art. 

Consult a dissertation by M. Perrot in the Ri'vue ArM>/ogi(jtie^ 
1867. 

[Sec also description and plate in Rawlinson and Wilkinson’s IlcrO' 
dotus\ vol. ii., p. 149. 2nd ed.] 
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the Greeks, and which disappear before criticism and the progress ot 
knowledge as to the positive facts of history. 

3. Let us see now what the reign of Ramses II. really was, according 
to the monuments of the hanks of the Nile. A change of reign is 
always a critical time for vast empires established only by conquest, 
and extending over an immense extent of territory. The change 
is generally followed by the revolt of the less completely subjugated 
and more distant provinces — of those that have suffered most from 
oppression, and think Iheniselves best able to procure their freedom by 
force of arms, dlic accession of Ramses, on tlic death of his father 
Seti, passed off (juietly in Asia. The new prince was recognised peace- 
ably as far as Mesopotamia, and an inscription of the second year of 
his reign, says that liis ortlei's were then obeyed there with fidelity. 
Rut affairs were not in the same state on the banks of the Ujqier Nile. 
The south of ICthiopia revolted, and with this pail of the Ethiopians 
all the negro tribes who had been subject to the sceptre of the Pharaohs. 
It required a long, hhxxly, and furious war to reduce things to their 
former order and .subdue the reliels. The walls of the subterranean 
temples of Ipsamboul and Pieit Walli, in Nubia, are covered with great 
sculptured and jiainted tablets, representing the victories gained by his 
Ethiopian viceroys over his revolted subjects on the Ujiiicr Nile. On 
some of tlicm Ramses is personally representeil, and, in fact, to en- 
courage his army lie must have been prestait with it in one campaign in 
the south of Ethiopia in the .second or tliird year of his reign. 

4. The embarrassment canse<l by this revolt of the jieople of the 

Upper Nile drew for .some years the attention of the government and 
the military forces of Egypt to the south, ami. therefore, aptieared to the 
Kliitas, or Hitliles, who henceforth >vere to ]day the first jiart in the 
affairs of Western Asia, to afford a favourable occasion for recommeneing 
war and provoking a general insurrection of those Asiatic provinces fir'll 
reduced to obedience liy Seti. Armenia, As.syria, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldma, and Aramiean Syria all revolted at once, and drove out the 
Egyptian garrisons. r 

I hc Kliitas put themselves at the head of the movement, and a 
numerous and formidable confederation gathercil round them, composed 
not only of the revolted nations, but al.M) of the greater part of the 
tribes of Asia Minor, w ho dreaded the growth of the I’haraonic pow er, 
and had already felt the weight of its arms by sea, under 'rholhmes 1 11. 
A great army was assembled in Nortlieni Syria, menacing both Palestine, 
where already partial revolts had broken out among the petty Cnnaan- 
itisii princes governing different cities, and al.so the frontier of Egypt 
itself. The mununieiits of the reign of Ramses have preserved the 
names of the twelve states w'.hose united troops formed this army. They 
w ere first the Khitas, or Hittites ; the kingdom of Kadesh, or of the 
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northern Amorites; the Gergesenes of Persca (inhabitants oi the 
];re.sent Djcrash), all of the race of Canaan; the Plnxinicians of 
Aradus, the only ones of their nation unfaithful to the Egyptian 
monarch, to whom those of Byblos and Sidon always remained at- 
tached ; the Aramaean people w^ere represented by the States of Helbon 
(Alepjx)); of Carchemish, where Tholhmes 111. had built his fortress 
to guard the passage of the pAiphrates; of Katti (also mentioned in 
the Bible, but whose precise position is unknown); of Aloun {Eton, 
Jos. xix. 43 ), a town afterwards belonging to the tribe of Dan; of 
(iadara, Ln Code Syria; of Anaugas, chief city of the Rotennu on this 
side the Euphrates; and of Gazauatan, a jdace the site of which is 
unknown. ]\Tcso])otamia, mentioned here as always by the name of 
Naliaraina, had furnished very numerous contingents. Finally, tlie 
nations of Asia Minor, who had sent soldiers to the army commanded 
by Mautniir, king of the llittites, were the JMysians, the Eycians, 
the I’isidians, the Dardanians of Troy, and last, a peotde called 
Mushanet in the J^^gyptian texts, who may, perhaps, l;e identified 
with, the Mosynreci of classical geogratdiy.* 

All tliis occurred towards the end of the fourth year of the reign ol 
Ramses. The young king could not resign himself to the loss of the 
greater part of his empire, and of its most valuable provinces. In the 
spring of the following year, having assembled his whole military force, 
and gathered round him the cxtieriencod captains who had taken part 
in his father’s wars, he commenced a campaign to recover the Asiatic 
])osscssions of his })redecessors, and, above all, to humble the pride of 
the Ivhitas, who were the life and soul of the Asiatic insurrection. 

'I'he army of Ramses traversed first the land of Canaan. There is 
no inscri])lion recording the first part of the campaign; but it is ])ro\)able 
tli.it I’haraoh had to light more than once, to repress several revolts in 
this country, for centuries suliject to the sovereigns of Egypt, as he 
engraved triumphal steles on the rocks; these still remain at Adloun, 
near 'Pyre, and at the passage of the Nahr El Kelb (Dog River), near 
Heyriit. Ihgt he arrived in the neighbourhood of Kadesh and the valley 
of the Oroiites without meeting the grand army of his enemies. It was 
there lhat the iiersonal exploit of Ramses occurred which is constantly 
commemorated on the monuments, where he w^as ]naised to satiety up 
to the end of his reign, and by the sculptures on the walls of all the 
teinjiles built by this juince — an exploit ])roving the personal courage 
of tlm king rather than his possession of real inilifary talent. This 
cjiisode in the history of the Sesoslris of the Greeks was made the 
subject of an epic poem, about as long as one book of the Iliad, com- 
posed by a scribe named Pentaour. Its text, always unfortunately 


Her. hi. 94; vii. 78. 
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much mutilated, is found in three places — engraven at length on the 
wall of the Ramesseum at Thebes and on that of the temple of 
Ipsamboul, and also written in the cursive style, called Hieratic, in a 
papyrus in the British Museum. This valuable text was in 1856 
translated by de Rouge. We think it well to give here an analysis, 
with some quotations, that our readers may have some idea of an 
Eg)"ptian poem, an epic written by. one of the best literary men of the 
period, and only tw'O years after the event it records. 

5. It was in the fifth year of the reign of Ramses, Pharaoh, seeking 
his enemies, who retires! slowly before him to make head only on tlieir 
own territory, had penetrated as far as Cade Syria, not far from Kadesh, 
and was encamped under the fortress of Shebetun (a placi* still un- 
known), when two Bedouins (vShasu) ])resented themsedves before him. 
They said they were sent by their chiefs to join the lCgy[)tian army, and 
to bring certain intelligence as to the movements of the Khitas, who 
had compelled the tribe to march with them. 

They stated that the enemy, alarmed, had retreated towards Aleppo, 
where they were concentrating. Put this was treachery, fiilse intelli- 
gence contrived by the chiefs of the Khitas to cause Pharaoh to fall 
into a trap. They, with their numerous allies, had })laced themselves 
in ambuscade a little to the north-east of Kadesh. 

Deceived by the reports of these ])relended fugitives, Ramses 
marched on without suspicion, accompanied only by his body guard, 
whilst the main portion of his army ]iroceeded by the road on 
Aleppo, hoping to find the enemy there, when two men, who had been 
seized by the king’s servants, were led into his presence. Com])elled 
by blows to speak, they confessed that, far from retreating, the Khitas, 
confident in the numbers of their soldiers and allies, among whom were 
the peo])le of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, were close at hand, hoping 
to surprise the king. "I'he PLgyptian generals, as.sembled by Ramses, 
were much disconcerted at having allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the first rejiort, and thus having led the king into so dangerous a 
position. Messengers were sent in all haste to recall the i.rmy to the 
])]ace where the enemy was ])osted. But before the arrival of the troo})S 
the whole of the Khita forces s.aHied forth from their ambuscade, and 
fell on the small body which accompanied Ramses, hoinng to make a 
prisoner of l^haraoh. 

With the rash courage of youth, Ramses, who was then only twenty- 
three years old, rejected with .scorn the prudent councils of his officers, 
who wished him to retire to the rear, and without waiting for the main 
body of his army, commenced the fight. “The footmen and horse- 
men then,” says the poet, “recoiled before the enemy, who were 
masters of Kadesh, on the left bank of the Orontes. . . . Then his 
majesty, in the pride of his strength, rising up like the god Month, put 
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on his fighting dress, completely armed, he looked like Laal in the 
liour of his might. . . . Urging on his chariot, he jnishcd into the 
army of the vile Khitas; he was alone, no one was with him. ... He 
A\'as surrounded by 2, 500 chariots, and the swiftest of the warriors of tlic 
vile Khitas, and of the numerous nations who accompanied llunn, threw 
themselves in his way. . . . Each chariot bore three men, and the king 
had with him neither princes nor generals nor his cajUains of archers 
or of chariots.” In the ]>resence of such a danger the king was for an 
instant troulded. lie invoked Amen, the great god of Tliebcs, asking 
lielp, and recalling the pomp with which he h.ad surrounded his worshi]) 
and the magnificent temples hchatl bndt toliim, just as Homer’s lieroes 
reminded Zeus of all the hecatombs they had slain in liis honour. 
“My archers and horsemen have abandoned me! 'Fliere is none of 
tliem to figbt by my side! What, then, is the intention of my father. 
Amen? . . . Did 1 not march at thy word?* Has not tliy mouth 
guided my ex])editi()ns, and have not thy councils tlireclcd me? Have 
not I celebrated magniticent feasts in thy honour, aud liave not I fdled 
lliy temple with my ])ool\’? ... I have slain for thee y),C )00 hulls. 

. . . 1 have Iniilt for thee tcm]>les of blocks of stone, and have erected 
for thee everlasting trees. , . . T set iiji the obelisks of b'lephanline; 
hv me were the eterind stones set . . . Thee 1 invoke, O my 

Father! I am in the midst of a host of strangers, and no man is with 
jne. My archers and horsemen have abandoned me ; wlicn I cried to 
them, none of them has heard when I called for help, but I i)rcfer 
Amen to thousands of millions of archers, to milliojis of luarsemcn, to 
myriads of young heroes all assemhltMl together. The designs t>f man 
are nothing. Amen overrules them.” 

Here tlie deity intervenes in the midst of the strife, just as in the 
Homeric Combats ; .\men has heard the ])rayer of Ramses, he raises 
liis sinking courage, gives him strenglli, and encr)urnges him n itli these 
words: “I am near thee, I am thy father, the Sun, my haiul i'^ with 
tliee. I will be more to thee than millions of men assemldcd together. 
1 am the J.f)rd of hosts, who loves courage; 1 have found thy heart 
linn, and my heart has rejt)icc(l. My will shall he accomplished. I 
will be to them like Haal in his might. The 2,500 chariots, when I 
am in the midst of them, shall be crushcil before thy horses. Their 
hearts shall sink in their bosoms, and their limbs shall be weak. They 
shall he able to shoot no more arrows, and sliall have 110 strength to 
hold the spear. I will make them leap into the water, as the crocodile 
si)rings in ; they shall be thrown one on another, and kill each other 
before thee. ” 

* Doubtless on the faith of an oracle. 

t Amongst others the one now at Paris, in the Place de la Concorde. 
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Strengthened affd encouraged by the divine word, the king rushed 
on the Khitas, who halted, astonished at his boldness. He made the 
bravest of their warriors bite the dust, and opened for himself a blood- 
stained passage over their corpses. But the enemy, though terrified for 
a moment, regained courage, seeing that the Egyptian army did not 
come up at the shouts of the king. Ramses was again surrounded by 
the war-chariots of the bravest chiefs of the llittite army. “ When my 
armour-bearer saw that 1 was surrounded by such a number of chariots, 
he was afraid, his heart failed him, and his terror extended itself to all 
his limbs. lie said to his majesty, ‘ My good master, generous king, 
sole j)rotcctor of Egypt in the day of battle, we are alone in the midst 
of the enemy, stay ami let us save the breath of our lives.’ 

But the king did not listen to these timid counsels, the greatness ot 
his danger raised his courage ; trusting in the protection of Amen, he 
urged on his car. Six times he crossed the ranks of the enemy. Six 
times he struck down all w'ho opposed his passage, lie tluai rejoined 
his guards, and in severe terms reproache<l the generals and soldiers 
who had abandoned him. He recalled to them all the favours which 
he had bestowed up(jn them ; ail the good lie had conferred upon 
Egypt from the height of his throne. “ I '.very day,” said he, “ I sit 
in judgment on every complaint made to me.” Addressing particularly 
the officers charged witli the govorinnenl of the pifivinee of Syria and 
with watching tlie frontiers, he bitterly reproached lluMii with tlieir 
negligence in not getting information as to the movements of the enemy. 
Lastly, he re]uoached them all witli their cowardice, contrasting it with 
the courage he himself had shown. “ I have dis^dayed my valour, ami 
neither footmen nor horsemen went with me. 'The wliole world has 
made way liefore the strength of my arm; I wns alone, no one with me, 
neither princes, nor generals, nor chiefs of archers, nor of cavalry. . . . 
The warriors have stop|)ed; they have retreate<.l on seeing my exjiloits, 
their myriads liave taken flight, and tlieir feet can no more be stopped. 
The shafts launched by my hand dispersed their warriors as soon as 
they came near me.” ,, 

The Iggyptian soldiers praised tlie valour of tlieir king by unanimous 
acclamations, and contemplated with ast«)nislmienl the victims slain by 
his liaml. But Ramses only replied liy reproaches to tlie praises of his 
generals, and contrasted with their incoiisidc'rate and pusillanimous 
conduct the constancy of the two faithful animals who had liornc him 
on: of danger; he ordered them to be covaaed witli honours, and like 
Alexander who, after the defeat of Porus, founded a city and called it 


* Tlie Egy])tian poet, in accordance with the emphatic form very 
common in tlie texts of that language, changes the person, and now 
puts the words into the king’s mouth. 
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Bucephalus, after the horse that had carried him throiij(h the whole 
battle, and had several times extricated him from serious danger, “ These 
(my horses),” he said, “ I found with me when I was alone in the midst 
of the enemy. ... I will that they shall be fed with grain before the 
god Ra (the Sun), every day when I am in my palace, because they 
have 1 )een with me in the midst of the enemy’s army. ” 

During the night the main body of the army arrived. As soon as 
day appeared, Ramses re-commenced the battle. It raged with fury, 

‘ for the Khitas wished to avenge their bravest officers, and the Egyptians 
to wipe away the reproach of cowartlice thrown on them by their king. 
They Imrned to efface tlieir shame of the previous day. Very soon the 
Hittitc army was overcome, the best of their soldiers fell under the Idows 
of the “ Children of the Sun.” Ramses again performed prodigies of 
valour. “ 'riie great lion who marched by his horses fought with him, 
rage swelling all his limbs, and whoever approached him was over- 
thrown. The king maslere<l them and killed them, and none could 
escape him. Cut to pieces before his horses, their corpses formed one 
great bleeding hea]i.” 

The king of the Khitas, seeing the flower of Ins army destroyed, and 
the rest flying on all sides, resigned himself to submission to the king 
of Egyi^t, and asked, “ Amaun.” He sent a herald, who addressed 
Pharaoh, “Son of the Sun . , . the Egyptians and the Khitas are 
slaves lieneath thy feet. Ka has given thee dominion over them. 

. . . Tlioii mayest massacre thy slaves, they are in thy power, none 
of them can rt?sist. Yesterday didst thou arrive and kill an infinite 
number of them; again to-day thou hast come; do not continue the 
massacre. . . . We are prostrate on the earth, ready to execute tby 
orders ; O valiant king ! flower of warriors, give us the breath of our 
lives.” 

The king consulted his chief officers on the message from the king ol 
the Khitas, and on the answer be should make. In accordance with 
their unanimous advice, sati^fied with tlie glory conferred on his arms 
by the double victory he had gained, and not wishing to drive his war- 
like enemies to despair, Ramses made ])ence, and, taking the road 
southward, directed his march to Ivgypl with his companions in glory. 
He entered his caintal in triumph, and the god Amen welcomed him 
to his sanctuary, saying to him, “ Hail to thee my much-loved son 
Ramses. We give thee years innumerable. Rest for evm- on the 
throne of thy father. Amen, and let the barbarians be crushed beneath 
thy feet.” 

This piece of court poetry, attributing to the single arm of Ramses 
exploits so fabulous, and imjiossible from their very greatness, must not 
of course he taken literally. But it seems to show, that near Kadesh, 
Ramses, having fallen into an ambuscade, W’as abandoned by a part of 
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the troops who accompanied him, and that with a weak escort he 
received the first shock of the enemy, or prevented it by an impetuous 
charge, tlvis giving his army time to come up and rescue him from 
danger; it may undoubtedly be easy to exaggerate an event, especially 
for a poet and a courtier, but it would be a difficult task to invent the 
whole story. 

6. but where the poet had decidedly overlooked facts in recording iiis 
king's victory, was in announcing the complete and final suljinission of 
the Khitas and tlieir allies. The confederation was not yet brokeji. 
Ramses liad contented liimsclf witli the nominal submission of the 
chiefs and with the rec|uest for “ Amaun ” after the battle of Kadesh, 
and had at once returned to Egypt without going personally into the 
provinces of Arannea, or Mesopotamia, without rebuilding the fortresses 
and garrisoning tliem, or levying tribute at the head of his army. So 
the pretended peace concluded in his fifth year was in reality only a very 
short truce. Two years afterwards— that is, in the same year that Ten- 
taoiir wrote his epic on the prowess of the son of Seti — MaiUnur, 
king of the Khitas, died, and was succeeded by his brother, Khilasur, 
and war recommenced with more fury than ever. It lasted fourteen 
whole years with no truce or interruption. Unfortunately we have very 
few details of the successive events that distinguished it, but at least \vc 
know that tlie vicissitudes of successes and reverses were great. 

Thus, in the eleventh year of the reign of Ramses, the l'lgyj)tiaiis 
were driven Ijack by the Asiatics almost to the valley of the Nile, tlu: 
greater ])art of Palestine was lost, and they were reduced to consider 
the capture of Ascalon as a great success, worthy of l)eing represented 
on pul)lic monuments. Three years earlier they hatl besieged Salem, 
the city of the Jebusites, of \yhieh Melchisedek had been king in the 
time of Abrahanj, identified by many cominentalors with Jerusalem, 
anti afterwartls the siege of Debirat the foot of Mount 'I’abor, a nortliern 
Amorite city. These exploits arc represented on the Pylon of the 
Ramcsseuni of Kurnaii, as well as the capture of beth Anatli, and 
Kamon, twti other cities of Canaan. Afterwards, it is true, fortune 
smiled on the Egyi)tian arms, and they drove the allied*’ armies out of 
Palestine, Phaaiicia, and Ca-le Syria ; took Kadesh by assault, desccndeil 
the valley of the Orontes to its extremity, and thus penetrated into the 
heart of the Khita country, pushing on even further in tl\e direction of 
Cilicia and Pisidia. Ramses, during this long war, several limes per- 
sonally took command of his army in Asia. 

One of the historical tablets of the Ramesseum at Thebes shows him, 
after a great battle against the Khitas and their allies, receiving from his 
generals an account of the number of enemies slain, whose am])utated 
hands are piled at his feet. In anollier he is engaged in the fight, two 
of his sons arc pursuing the routed enemy, who lly tow ards a city under 
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whose ramparts are already two other sons of the king preparing to 
make an assault. 

7. At last, in the twenty-first year of the king’s reign and fourteenth 
of the war, a real and final treaty of peace was concluded between the 
two belligerents, with conditions as favourable to the Hittites as to 
Pharaoh. The text of this treaty, undoubtedly the oldest diplomatic 
document extant, has Ijeen preserved in an inscription at Thebes, and 
translated by M. de Rougd We there read that the king of Egypt 
received, in the fortress he had built in Ciele Syria to prevent any new 
invasion of Palestine, and had calleil by his own name, a visit from the 
king of the Khitas, who came to propose conditions of peace. They 
stipulated for perpetual peace and alliance between the two nations, in 
sucli terms as sliovved that they treated on a foolingof absolute equality. 
The clauses prohil.)iting either direct or indirect hostility are identical on 
both sides; the two kings reciprocally promise to give no asylum to 
servants or subjects of the other who may have left their country. 
Entire freedom of trade is established between the Egy])tians and 
Hittites. Such was the treaty lerminaling the war. After fijurteca 
years of uninterrupted fighting, confined within the bounds of Syria, 
the famous Sesostris, far from having subjugated his enemies, recognised 
their independence and the integrity of their territory; a result very 
different from the legends of Herodotus and Diodoms Siculus. As a 
pledge of the alliance, Ramses receives among his wives a daughter of 
king Khitasar, who received an P^gyptiaii name, meaning “ Gift of the 
great Sun of Justice.” d'o show his good will to the Hittites, he re- 
established at I’anis the worship of Sutekh, the national deity of these 
|)Ot>plc as well as of the Shepherds, and built in his honour one of the 
largest and most magnificent temples of Egypt ; whilst Khitasar seems 
to have done notliing similar in his country in honour of the gods of 
l^^gypt. 

In making this treaty with Ramses, the king of the Hittites had 
separated liiiiiself from his allies; he had made no sti]mlation with 
r(‘gard to them, and, contented with favourable conditions for himself, 
had left tliem to manage for themselves. The people of Asia Minor, 
Pisidians, Lycians, Mysians, Dardanians, retreated peaceably to their 
own countries, and were under no apprehension, for the Hitlile country 
was between them and Egypt. The people of Mesoj)otamia and of the 
countries between Lebanon and the Euphrates, however, were in no 
position to continue the war, and hastened to submit to the king of 
h^gypt, before he invaded their country. One of the tablets of the 
Ramesseum rc])reseiits Ramses giving investiture to the chiefs of the 
Rotennu -that is, of the Aramseaiis, Assyrians, and Chalda-ans — who 
recognised his su/.eramty. 

The Asiatic conipiests of Thothmes and Seti were thus recovered 
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without the king being obliged to cross the Euphrates ; Mesopotamia 
again paid tribute, and Egyptian residents were sent to the courts of all 
the native princes to exercise supervision over them. Garrisons of 
Pharaoh’s soldiers were reinstated in some of the most important places, 
amongst others at Carchemish, but the bonds of subjection in which 
these countries were held were much lighter than they had been under 
Thothmes III.; and the Egyptian king jirudently contented himself 
with gratified self-love as a substitute for real power. 

From this time to the end of the reign of Ramses — that is, for nearly 
half a century —jieace was preserved in Western Asia, once the scene of 
such long anti sanguinary wars. Hostilities did not again break out 
between the Egyjilians and Khitas, and Ihcgootl understanding between 
these rival empires seems to have been uninterrupted. We find no 
trace on the monuments of any further revolts in Meso])otamia or .Syria; 

. these countries remainetl in a state of partial subjection just as they 
were at the end of the liittite war. A pa])yrus in the British Museum 
contains a letter from an Egyptian officer who at this time was sent on 
a mission into Plueiiicia; he describes the towns he passed through that 
were subject to the sceptre of his master in that country, Gebal, or 
Byblos, “ the city of mysteries,” Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, and Tyre, at 
that time merely a fishing village. Another ])apyrus in the same collec- 
tion contains crdci-s relative to preparations bu' the march of a body of 
troops in the south of Palestine. Segor, or Zoar, the only city that had 
survived the destruction of tlie five doomed cities of the plain of Sodom, 
is mentioned in this document. 

8. Having thus reduced the famous conquests ot Sesostris to their 
true proportions, we must now speak of his internal government. The 
legends contain stories equally firlmlous respecting this also. The more 
intimately we come to know the history of Ramses II., the less he 
seems to deserve the title of Great, conferred on him by the fiiM 
decipherer^ of Egyptian inscriptions on the faith of (ireek tradition. \Vc 
now know enough to pronounce him a man of very ordinary cajiacity, 
intoxicated with the possession of absolute power, a licentious (les[)ot, 
ambitious and ostentatious to the extreme, a man so vain* as actually to 
efface, wherever he could do so, the names of his predecessors from their 
monuments in order to substitute his own. 

This Sun-king of Egypt increased the royal harem to an unprece' 
dented extent. During the sixty-seven years of his reign, he had 
170 children, fifty-nine of them sons. Considering himself sujierior to 
all moral laws, he even went .so far as to marry one of his own daughters, 
the princess Bciit-Anat. 

The Book of F^xodus represents Ramses as a tyrant because of his 
persecution of the Hebrews. He it was who attempted to crush lliem 
finally and completely by the labours he imposed, and by the cruel 
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edict dooming all their male children to death. The Hebrews, more- 
over, were not the only sufferers under his reign, and the calm judgment 
of history confirms the stigin^ fixed on him by the Ril)ie. 

We cannot, without horror, think of the numbers of captives who 
must hayc died under the taskmaster’s stick, or fallen victims to exces- 
sive fatigue and privations of every kind, while employed as slaves on 
the gigantic works erected to minister to the insatiable pride of the 
Egyptian king. In all the monuments of Ramses, there is hardly a 
stone, so to s])eak, that has not cost a human life. When, however, 
the Asiatic wars were ended, captives were wanting for the works. 
Then inan-liuiiting expeditions among the unfortunate negroes of 
Soudan w'erc organisetl on a monstrous scale, unknown in former 
periods. There was no longer any intention, as under the Thothmes 
and Amen-hoteps, of extending the frontier of the Egyptian empire so 
as to include the ivory and gold producing countries. 'J'hc chief and 
in fret only aim was to ])n;curc slaves. Nearly every )ear grand 
razzias were made intf) Ethiopia, returning with thousands of captives 
of every age, and of l)oth sexes, ]o.T.ded with chains. 

'Idle principal incidents of these negro-hunting expeditions were 
actually sculptured as glorious exploits on the walls of the temples I 
Kainses was also the first of the kings of lCgyi)t to practise the system, 
ado[)ted in later times by the kings of Assyria and Rabylon, of traris- 
])orling conquered people from their own land so as to obviate the 
danger of rebellion. He carried into Asia entire tribes of negroes, 
and sent to Nubia the Asiatics whose lands he had given to the negroes, 
'riiis barbarous .system was not without its dangers. Diodorus .Sicnhis 
heard in Egypt a story, apparently authentic, although naturally it has 
found no ])lace in the official inscriptions of Ramses, being by no means 
glorious to the name of Pharaoh. According to this story, a large 
l)0(ly of Assyrian and (.’lialdaran prisoners, nho were working in the 
(piarries near Memphis, revolted, being unable to su})port the excessive 
labour imposed on tliem. d hey posscsscfl themselves of a strong ])lacc 
in that neighl^)urhood, whence they made incursions into tlie adjacent 
country. After having in vain attempted to reduce them by force, the 
proud Scsostris was oldiged to make an agreement with them. He 
accorded them a general amnesty, and left them in ])ossession of the 
fortress they had seized, named by them in remembrance of their 
fatherland, “liabylon.” It is now called Old Cairo. 

All the foreign tribes of Semitic race, attracted by the policy of the 
predecessors of Ramses into the Delta to colonise the land reclaimed 
from the water, were subjected to the same oppression, to the same 
routine of forced labour as the Hebrews. Even the indigenous rural 
population, Egyptian by birth, did not escape. The reign of a warlike 
despot, who is also possessed with a mania for building, is always a 
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deplorable calamity for this class. Egypt under Ramses II. was no 
exception to this general rule. A papyrus in the British Museum has 
preserved the correspondence between the chief librarian of Ramses, 
Ameneman, and his pupil and friend, Pentaour, the author of the epic 
poem we have already given extracts from. One of the letters describes 
as follows the state of the country, and the life of its agricultural 
people: — “ Have you ever conceived what sort of life the peasant leads 
who cultivates the soil ? Even before it is ripe, insects destroy part of 
his liarvcst. . . . Multitudes of rats are in the fields ; next come 
invasions of locusts, cattle ravage his harvest, sparrows alight in flocks 
on his sheaves. If he delays to get in his harvest, robbers come to 
carry it off from him ; his horse dies of fatigue in drawing the plough; 
the tax collector arrives in the district, and has with him men aniicd 
with sticks, negroes with palm branches. All say, ‘ Clive us of your 
corn,’ and he has no means of escaping their exactions. Next the 
unfortunate wretch is seized, bound, and carried off liy force to work on 
the canals ; his w ife is bound, his children arc stripped. And at the 
same time his neighbours have each of them his own trouble.” 

9. In every nation, ami at all times, it has been found that art has 
been unable to resist the degrading influence of a certain amount of 
despotism. 'I'hc monuments of Ramses IT. exhibit a serious falling off 
in Egyptian sculpture, increasing w ith incredible rapidity as this loiu,^ 
reign advances. It commenced with some w orks worthy of all admira- 
tion as the uc plus ultra of Egyptian art-such are the Colossi of Mem- 
phis and Tpsambiil, but soon the universal oppression which weighed 
like a yoke of iron on the whole country dried up the source of the 
great art inspiration. All the inventive genius of the country seems to 
have been exhausted in gigantic constructions, conceived by boundless 
pride. No new generation of artists grew' up to replace those who had 
been formed under earlier kings. At the end of this reign, the degra- 
dation was complete, and in the last days of Ramses, as under his son 
Merenphtah, w'c meet wdth really barbarous w'orks, and sculptures of 
ex t rao rd i n ary coarsen ess. 

10. The close of this long an<l ])retentious reign of Ramses- Scsostris 
was, moreover, a period of decadence in every respect, a time of disasters 
but imj^erfeclly known to us, resembling in some respects the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV., but without a battle of Dcnain to gild its last 
moments with glory. 

The country, enervated by sixty years of unrestrained despotism, and 
governed by the feeble hand of an octogenarian king, w^as in no con- 
dition to resist its enemies. But on this occasion the danger did not 
come from Asia ; the invasion was from Northern Africa, and from the 
Mediterranean Sea. New adversaries were about to enter the lists 
with the Egyptian power. 
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Since the time of Thothmes III., who had possessed the whole coast 
of Lybia and the Archipelago, a great change had occurred in the 
population of these countries. A fleet, manned by light-haired, blue- 
eyed barbarians belonging to the Japhetic or Indo-European race, 
had arrived on the African coast, and, driving the old inhabitants of the 
Ilamite race of Phut into the interior of the country, had fixed their 
own residence there. These were the ancestors of the light-haired 
people whom the French soldiers found still remaining in the moun- 
tains of the Kabyles, the Lybians, pro])erly so called, the Lebu of the 
hierogly])hic inscriptions, and the Mashuash, the Maxyans of Hero- 
dotus. The Egyptians designated them by the two generic names of 
Tamahu, “Northern men,” and Tahennu, “men of the mist they 
were closely allied with, and undoubtedly related to, the Pelasgic 
nations, who had just created a naval t)ower, and were dominant in 
the Mediterranean, and also to the inhabitants of some of the islands, 
such as .Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete. 

The fleets of these northern invaders constantly advancing, soon 
coasted along Lybia, and towards the end of the reign of Seti began to 
threaten Lower l\gypt from the west. The fertile plains of the Della 
were the object of their desires. During the first part of the reign of 
Ramses, the Egyptian troops succeeded, altlujugh with difficulty, in 
keeping them back. During his wars in Asia, the king had several 
bodies of soldiers recruited among the prisoners of these nations. But 
wlien Ramses had become ohl, he was no longer able to arrest the 
progress of these Jaidictic Lybians. Tlie frontiers of the land of 
Mizraim were violated, and continual incursiojis laid waste all Lower 
Egypt. The mass of the nation then seized on the fertile lands laid 
open to their depredations, and driving back the I'.gyptian |jopula- 
tiori, occupied the whole western part of the Delta. Thus the proud 
Scsostris died, leaving a considerable part of the possessions of his 
fathers, the very heart of the kingdom, in the hands of barbarians. 


Section VI. — End ok the Nineteenth Dynastv.— Foreion 
Invasions — The Exodus. (^Foniteenth Centurv 
I. Ramses II. was succeeded by his thirteenth siui, named Mercn- 
phtah (beloved by Phtah). Ilis momimenls and inscriptions are 
generally found at Memt)his, a city famous for the worship of the god 
Phtah, where he seems to have moved his residence. His reign was 
one of the most unfortunate in the history of I^gypt ; it inesents one 
long succession of disorders, invasions, and miseries of every kind, the 
necessary consequences of the tyranny of his father. 

The first with whnm Merenphtah had to deal w'erc the 1 .ybians and 
tbeir allies, the Pelasgians. His war against them is related in a long 
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inscription on the Temple of Kamak, translated by M. de Rouge. We 
will give extracts to convey the chief features of the story. 

The northern people of Lybia and of the Archipelago, who had 
already for some time been masters of part of the Delta, saw in this 
change of government a favourable oj)portunity for invading and sub- 
jugating all Egypt. A formidable army was organised under the com- 
mand of Maurmuiu, son of Batta,* king of the Lybians. The Lybians 
and Mashuasli formed the bulk of the invaders, with the Pelasgian 
Tyrrhenians from Italy, ancestors of the Etruscans ; but with them 
they had numerous bands of Sardinians, Sicilians, Achmans of the 
Peloponnesus, and Laconians. The Egyptian narrative gives us the 
valuable information that “ the Tyrrhenians had commenced the war, 
and that each warrior hail brought his wife and children,” thus clearly 
showing their intention of making a new' settlement. A speech placed 
by the composer of the inscription in the mouth of Pharaoh himself, 
describes the evils brought by these invaders upon Egypt : “ 'Tliesc 
barbarians are plundering the frontiers; every day these evil men are 
violating them; they are roV)biiig. They plunder tlic ports, they invade 
the fields of Egypt, coming by the river ; they are establishing them- 
selves; the days and months jiass away and still they remain.” The 
sufferings of the country are described as even greater than during tlie 
invasion of the Shepherds. “Nothing like this lias been seen, even in 
the times of the kings of Lower Egyjit, when the land of Egypt was in 
their power, and misfortune continued, and when the kings of Upper 
Egypt had not strength to drive out the strangers.” 

The barViarians advanced wdlhout meeting any serious resistance. 
Already Memphis and Heliopolis were reached, and the invading army 
had arrived at the city of Paari, in Central Egypt. It wms necessary to 
stop them at once, if Egypt w’as to be saved. Merenphtah, who hnd 
taken refuge at Thebes, assembled an army in Ujipcr I'^gypt. But he 
did not venture to expose his person to the consequences of a defeat, hy 
putting himself at the head of his soldiers. He sent one army under 
the command of the surviving generals of his father, whilst he 
despatched a second body through the desert into Lybia, to create a 
diversion in the rear of the enemy. A great battle took place near 
Paari. It lasted six hours, and ended in the complete defeat of the 
Lybians and their allies. 

The official narrative gives the particulars of the loss of the foreign 
invaders; the very moderAtion of the numbers proves their correctness, 
as is almost always the case with Egyptian computations. The Lybians 
had 6,359 killed ; the Mashuash, 6,300; the Kehak, another Japhetic 
tribe from Northern Africa, 2,362; the Tyrrhenians, 790; the Sicilians, 

* This is the name “ Battus,” borne in later times by some of Ahe 
Greek kings of Cyrene. 
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250; the numbers, of the losses of the Sardinians, Achceans, and La- 
conians have been unfortunately destroyed. 9,376 prisoners were made, 
and a large booty was found in the enemy’s camp, amongst other 
things 1,307 head of fat cattle, as well as a large quantity of bronze 
arms, found on the field of battle, abandoned by the fugitives, who 
were pursued even beyond the frontier, where the fortresses were 
restored and the garrisons replaced. Maurmuiu, king of the Lybians, 
had disappeared in the battle, without any one being able to say what 
liad become of him, and the nation elected a new chief, who hastened 
lo treat with Pharaoh. 

Thus was re])ulsed this formidable invasion, which had coverefl great 
part of Egypt with riiijis. The victory, however, was not so complete 
but that Merenphtah was ol)liged to adopt the exi^edient of the later 
Poman emperors, who, unable to drive the l)arbarians entirely away, 
assigne«l them lands in the provinces of the empire, after having con- 
quered them in battle, d'he foreign tribes, belonging chiefly to the 
Mashuash, who fur some time had been settled in the Delta, and had 
fl)rmed colonies there, were not driven out; they were allowed to 
remain in the country on recognising the authority of the Egyptian 
king, and they were even ])ennitte(l to furnish a special body of troops, 
who always formed part of the body guard of Pharaoh. 

2. A short time after tliis invasitjii of the Lybians and Pelasgians we 
must place the h'xodus of the Israelites. This a,gain was a disastrous 
event for h^gypt, tlej)riving the country of three million souls, of a hard- 
working and useful people, }>e.^ides the injury caused by the plagues 
Iwought down 011 the land bv the ol)stinacy of Pharaoh in resisting the 
Divine orders communicated by Moscs, and by the destruction of the 
flower of his army in the Ped Sea. We shall not here repeat the 
story, as it lias Ijeen given in the Second Pook of this ^Manual. The 
official monuments are silent on this subject, as they are on all disasters 
that were nut retrieved by subse(|uent successes. Hut the Bible nar- 
rative bears unmistakable marks of absolute historical truth, and agrees 
perfectly witl# the state of things in Egypt at this period. 1 hiis the 
continual coming and going cT Moses and Aaron to the presence of 
Pharaoh from the land of Goshen, necessarily sujiposes the residence of 
the king at Memphis. Now Merenphtah is precisely the only king of 
the nineteenth dynasty xvho made this second capital of Egypt his 
constant residence. We have already remarked that the Bible does not 
ill any way say or imply, as has often been supposed, that Pharaoh 
])crished with his army in the Red Sea. We have shown that the 
reverse clearly foflows from its language, and, in fict, Merenphtah long 
survived the calamities of the E'xodiis. He reigned thirty years, and 
his tomb is to be seen among the royal sepulchres at Thebes. 

3. Towards the end of the reign of Merenphtah, another event, very 
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unfortunate for Egypt, occurred — a new foreign invasion. We know of 
it only from Manetho. The narrative has been preserved by Josephus* ; 
but, unfortunately, the Jewish historian, with the bad faith so common 
with controversialists, has evidently ma<le considerable alterations, in 
order to bring in the name of Moses, and to transform this into a story 
of the Exodus of the Israelites, with which the event has no real con- 
nection. Nevertheless, in spite of the interpolations of Josephus, 
we may distinguish the original features of the story. The king, 
Amenojdithis (Mcrenphtah), having brought together into one part ot 
Egypt all the lepers and unclean persons, to employ them in forced 
labour at the quarries, they, to the number of 80,000, revolted, under 
the conduct of a priest of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph. Searching 
everywhere for allies, they called to their aid the descendants of the 
Shepherds who had retired to Asia, that is, evidently the Khitas, pos- 
sessors of a “holy city,” made by Josephus, as well as the Cadytis ot 
Herodotus, to stand for Jerusalem, whilst in reality it ought, as well as 
the latter, lobe the Kadesh (the holy) of thebieroglyi>hic inscriptions, the 
famous fortress on the banks of thcOrontes. The descendants of the 
Shepherds answered their call wdth alacrity. To the nunilKT of 200,000 
they came to the help of the unclean who had revolted, and threw 
themselves into the valley of the Nile. “ Tliey ])ractised towards tlic 
inhabitants of I-gypt the most cruel and sacrilegious tyranny. Not 
only did they burn towns and villages, ])illage temples and carry oft 
the statues of the gods, but they even used the sacred animals for food, 
compelling their priests and projdiets to kill them themselves, and then, 
after having stripped them, drove away the priests.” The king did not 
consider it possible to resist this invasion, and resolved to allow the 
torrent to pass without opposition. He therefore retired into Uj)pcr 
Egypt with his army of 3oo,cxx> men, having sent his son ami heir 
Sethos (Seti), five ye.ars old, into lThii)j)ia, where he found a safe 
asylum. Amenophlliis (Mcrenphtah) died soon after, while tlie in- 
vaders were still in tlie country. 

4. If the Egyptian monuments remaining to ns do nc.. mention this 
invasion, they bear numerous traces of the troubles it caused. Me- 
renphlab having died, leaving Ibc country full of foreigners, and his 
legitimate successor hidden in the provinces of tlie Upper Nile, a prince 
of the royal family, named Ameiimeses, whose exact place in the royal 
genealogy is not known, assuinetl the crown in the city of Chev, the 
Aphroditopolis of the Greeks, near the Eayum. He seems to have 
succeeded at the end of a fc\^ years in recovering the greater ]iart ol 
Egypt. His son, proclaimed after his tlealh in the city of Chev, as 
Mcrenphtah II. (Siphtah), succeeded him. To render his occupation 


* Josephus, Cofti. A/., i. 28. 
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of the throne legitimate, he married a daughter of Merenphtah I., the 
princess Tauser, whose rights the great cliancellor liai caused to be 
recognised by the whole country, though they were at first contested by 
a large party. On all monuments the king gives precedence to his 
wife, as if recognising the fact that she had more right than himself to 
the throne. 

Prince Seti, the legitimate heir of Merenphtah, still in Ethiopia, 
recognised the royalty of Merenphtah Sij^htah, and received from him * 
the title of Viceroy of the Southern Provinces. Put after some time, 
thirteen years according to Manetho, he altered his resolution, and 
insisted on his rights to the crown. Having assembled an army, he 
descended the Nile, entered Thebes and Memphis in triuni])h, and 
possessed himself of the throne. The two kings, who had been suc- 
cessively proclaimed at Chev, were then treated as usurpers, and their 
names erased from the monuments. Pul, on the other hand, Amen- 
mescs and Tauser stand in the lists of Manetho as legitimate sovereigns, 
the final judgment of ])Osterity having thus evidentlv recognised them as 
sucli. The reign of Seti 11 . must have !)een long, but we know no 
])articular.s of it, and possess hardly any monnmenls. 'Phis king died 
without children, and with him ended tlie nineteenth dynasty, which 
had lasted 174 years. 

5. The entry of the Hebrews into Palestine and llie conquest of the 
Ih'omised Land by Joshua were events contem]H)rary with the reign 
of Seti H. The l^gyptians o])poscd no obstacle, and do not seem to 
have ])een at all disquieted, d'hey considered themselves, nevertheless, 
as sovereigns of the land of ("anaa]] ; and the more distant provinces of 
Syria mid Mesopotamia continued to ])ay them trilnite. Put we have 
already noticed the system of the l^gyptian kings with regard to the 
government of their Asiatic provinces. They allowed the native 
princes to gov'crn their own stales under the inspection of an Egyptian 
resident, lake the Assyrians and Pei-sians in later times, and the 
Turkish government in our own day, so long as the suzerainty of 
Pharaoh wi»> recognised, the tribute punctually pnid, and the required 
military contingents furnished, they gave lliem elves no ironbio about 
the internal ware of the different tribes; ami rather encouraged, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance uf llicir own siqiremacy, the disputes of 
petty local chiefs and the wars that ein|)k)yed their forces. 

Tlie Israelites in establishing themselves in the Promised Land 
must have accepted the conditions of Egyptian suzerainty. The Pook 
of Joshua certainly does not s;iy so, but it contains nothing expressly to 
the contrary. The king of k'gypt asked nothing more. ()ccupied 
with his own troubles, it would have been difiicult and highly im- 
prudent to attempt to oppose the Israelitish force, excited and rendered 
almost irresistible by religious enthusiasm. Moreover, on the eve of a 
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new invasion of Canaanitish Khitas, the Egyptian king would with 
pleasure see the nations of Canaan (who from community of race were 
always disposed to take part with his enemies) cut to pieces. One 
thing alone would have, doubtless, brought about a direct intervention 
of the Egyptians in the alTiiirs of the land of Canaan, and led them 
to op])ose the Tsriielites, namely, any interference with the military 
road along the shore of the Mediterranean, the route between Egypt 
and the Syrian and Mesopotamian provinces. There the Egyptians 
exercised a more direct authority; there they had fortresses and garri- 
sons; there they could not tolerate any conflicts. Hut Joshua did not 
feel sufllciently strong to attack the coast cities, and they therefore 
remained in their previous condition. And as their military road was 
untouched, iinthreateiied, the Egyptians remained quiet spectators of 
the conflicts between Israel and the Caiiaanites. 


SkCTION VII. — COMMEX('KMKN T OF TttK TwkNTIKTII DyNASTY— 
Ramses 111. 

(Close of the Fourtcoith Century I>.C.) 

1. Sk ti II. having died without heirs, a new dynasty, designated l)y 
Manelho as Thelnxn, mounted the throne. We do not know what was 
its relationshii) to the preceding dynasty, or ])y what title it succeeded 
to power. Its founder was called \ekht-Sct, and had only a short 
reign, undistinguislied by any important event. 

2. Hut this insignificant reign was followed by that of a glorious 
king, who shed a last radiance on the arms of Egypt on the eve of its 
entire decline. Ramses 1 11., son of Nekht Set, seems, from one of the 
titles in his royal ring, to liave exercised during the lifetime of his father 
a sort of vice-royalty over Lower Egypt, with Heliopolis as his capital. 
He was very young wlien he mounted the throne, and had bef)rc him 
a very difficult tasJ-:. 'Die troubles and reverses of the preceding epocli 
had .seriously compromised the ])reponderance of I'^gyj)! i i Asia, the 
frontiers of the empire were attacked, and it was necessary to fight 
again for a great part of the con([uests of former dynasties. Ramses HI. 
wa.s an aide and valiant warrior, but his campaigns were entirely de- 
fensive. Like Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Septimus Severus, liis 
efforts were confined to making he.ad against the const.antly increasing 
stream of l)arbarians, who from all f[uarters rushed on the frontiers of 
the em]>ire, anti foreshadowed its a])proaching ruin. His struggles, 
however, were successful, and he .succeeded in preserving entire the great 
empire constructed by Thothmes III. and Seti. The palace at Medinct 
Abu at Idiebes is the Pantheon erected to the glory of this great 
Pharaoh. Every pylon, every gate, every chamber, gives us an account 
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of his exploits, and great sculptured compositions illustrate his principal 
battles. 

3. The first war took place in the fifth year of the reign of Ramses III. 

Lybians of the white race joined with the Takkaro, a ])eople from 

the islands or northern shores of the Mediterranean, whose country is 
not yet ascertained ()ios^i])ly Thracians), and who, like the Tyrrhenians, 
had a considerable lleet, attacked by land the western frontier of Egypt, 
"i'hey were repulsed with loss. Unfortunately, the details of the struggle 
are unknown. Three of the immense bas-reliefs at Medinet Abu give 
us the chief features, but tlie inscri[)tion accompanying them is so .short 
that it tells us little or nothing. 

4. A very long inscription, however, has Ijeen preserved, and, in spite 

of deplorable mutilations, contains all the essential points of a narrative 
of am^ther war, the most important of the reign of Ramses, which took 
])lace in his ninth year, in Asia. In s]nte of the successive ilefeats they 
had sustained, the I’elasgic nations of the Mediterranean had not given 
up the project of making a settlement in some of the fertile countries 
belonging to h^gypt. l>ut two disasters, one after the other, had taught 
them that there was little hope of suece^s if they disembarked in Eybia 
and attacked the western part of the Delta. They resolved therefore to 
try a new road, and throw themselves into Syria, where they might find 
some support among the determined enemies of Egypt in that country. 
An alliance was made l)et\veen the Khilas on (Jiie side, the Pelasgians 
and the Lybians, their allies, on the otlier. It was agreed that the 
Khitas should attack the Arania*an jn-ovinces, and attempt to get y^osscs- 
sion of tliem, whilst the j)eoplefrom the Mediterranean, arriving by sea, 
W(.)uld land on the coast. Among these last, the Philistines, then settled 
in Crete, and the 'Eakkart) seem to have taken the initiative in the 
y^njjected expedition, as the Tyrrhenians had done in the time of Meren- 
phtah ; for they furnished the great body of invaders, coming with their 
wives and children as though in search of new homes ; the other nations 
furnished only auxiliary detachments. t 

Ramses, \*arned of the attack of the Khitas, and of the disembarkation 
of the first detachment of the invatlers from the sea, .^aw' clearly that his 
only safety was in rapidity of movement, and that he had no chance of 
success but in fighting the enemy successively, in detad, belore they 
could unite their forces, lie made the utmost possible haste. One of 
the great bas-reliefs of Mcflinet .Vim rei)resetils his dcyiartine from 
Thebes. “ The king,” says the inscriyuion, “is leaving for Ciele Syria, 
like the image of thc'god Month, to tramyde under foot the y^eople who 
have violated the frontier. His soldiers are like hawks in the midst of 
little hirds.” A second tablet shows us the king marching with his 
n.rmy against the enemy across a mountainous country wooded and 
haunted by lions, no doubt one of the spurs of the Lebanon, He 
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arrived thus in Coele Syria, the land of Tsahi, where the Khita army 
had penetrated. These Hittites had for allies the people of Aradus, of 
Carchemish, and the Katti : the nations of Asia Minor took no part in 
this struggle, as under Ramses 11 .; and it does not appear that there was 
any insurrection in Mesopotamia, for its people are not mentioned 
among those then combined against Kgypt. The battle with the Kliitas 
and their confederates is represented on a bas-relief. It took ])lace in the 
country of the Amorites in the valley of the Orontes, probably before 
Kadesh. Victory declared for the Egyptians. Ramses haughtily says 
in the long inscrijnion containing the story of the whole campaign, “ I 
have made these people and their country, as though they had never 
existed at all.” 

The Khitas beaten and driven back into their own country, Ramses 
hastened towards the coast, where the first delacliment of the northern 
nations had disembarked some time before, and was slowly journeying 
soutlnvard. It was chiefly composetl of Pliili.stines, accompanied and 
supported by the Mashuash or Maxyans of Africa in great numbers. 
The sculptures of Medinet Abu relative to this part of the war show 
us that the Philistines were accom[)anied by their wives nnd cliildren 
riding in rough cars drawn by oxen. It is thus that the Palin writers 
describe the march of the (ainbri and Teutones. Attacked by the dis- 
ciplined and practised troojis (jf Egypt, this disorganised mass was easily 
routed; 12,500 men were killed, the camp was surrounded and carried 
by assault, and the whole mass of J’hilisiine invaders had no alternative 
but to surrender at discretion. 

On the site of this victory, which was the j)lace where the second 
detachment of northern invaders were to land, Kamscs hastened to build 
a fortress, called “The 'Power of Ramses.” His licet joiiu’d him at that 
place. It was numerous, and the inscription says that it “looked like 
a strong wall on the waters.” Plverything was ready to receive the 
ships bringing the new army of invaders. 'I'hcse sodn arrived with the 
Takkaro, who harmed the bulk of lhescc«)nd army of invaders, but w ith 
them were a greater number of .Sardinians, J.ybians, .Siciliims, 'Pyrrhe- 
nians, and people from the Peloponnesus, whom the inscriptions at 
Medinet Abu no longer call Achteans, but Dardanians, the dynasty of 
Danaus having su])plante<l the Achman dynasty of Inachus on the 
throne of Argos, in Hie interval l)etwecn the reign of Merenj)hlah and 
of Ramses III. A gigantic bas-relief shows us tlio naval battle before 
the Tower of Rainses, and the defeat of the allied ileel. The 
Egyptian shij>s manreuvre l)oth witli sail and 6ar, and the prow «)f 
each ship is tlecorated with a lion’s head. One 'Pakkaro sliip is already 
sunk, and their fleet is driven between the Egyptian ships and the 
shore, whence king Ramses and his inhmtry shoot a cloud of darts 
against the enemy’s ve.ssels. 
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The recital of the great inscription exactly agrees with this picture, 
unique among Egyptian monuments. “ The vessels were manned from 
stem to stem with brave and well-armed warriors. On the shore, the 
infantry, the chosen men of the Egyptian army, stood like young lions 
roaring on the mountains. The horsemen eagerly ranged themselves by 
the side of their brave captains. The very horses seemed to collect all 
their strength to tram]>le down the barljarians. ‘ As for me,' says the 
king, in whose mouth the narrative is ])laced, ‘ I was as brave as the 
god Month; I remained at their head, and they saw the exploits of my 
arm. I, king Ramses, bore myself like a hero conscious of his strength, 
who stretches out his arm to defend men in tlie <lay of slaughter. Those 
who approached my frontiers will reaj^ no more in this world, the time 
of their souls is reckoned in eternity.’ ” 

In consequence, however, of this victory over the Philistines, Ramses 
found an entire nation prisoners in his hands. This was a serious em- 
barrassment ; he could not kill them, old and young together, and was 
comj)cUed to assign them lands in his dominions, thus realising the 
object of their einigiation. Ramses settled the IMiilistines in the land 
of Canaan, near the cities t)f Ca/a, A>hdod, and Ascalon, where he 
thought the Egyptian garrisons eouhl keep them in order. There it 
was that, strengthened by new immigrations from C'rete, they, in the 
decline of the l'!gy])tian monarchy, lounded a state so formidalde for 
some lime to the Israelites and Pho'nicians. 

5 . Other bas-reliefs at Medinet Abu represent more battles of the 
Egyptians with the Asiatics, the assault of one of the Khita fortresses, 
and Ramses marching out to a new war with them. Several engage- 
ments in theelevenlli and twelfth years of his reign are reju-esenled on 
the monuments as victories gained over both Asiatics and Lybians. 
One inscription stales that the southern chiefs carried their tribute into 
Egy])l. “ I grant,” says the god llarmaehu tt> the king, in this text, 
“ that people wh*o know not I'igypt shall come to thee laden w ith gold, 
silver, ]a))is lazuli, and e\eiy precious stone.” In the cast, Ramses III., 
having re-tstablished his lleet tm the Red l^ea, sent it to the coasts ol 
Vemen, or the land of Pun, and again .subjected that country to tribute. 
Lastly, the revolts of the tribes of the Ujipcr Nile, ul Soudan and 
Abyssinia were vigorously repressed. 

'riiese military successes were, liowever, b.alanocd by internal troubles. 
'ri)e Museum at Turin and the Imperial l,il)rnrvat Paris possess part of 
a judicial process relative to a serious cons]hracy set on foot in the reign 
of Ramses 111. The political aim of the ])lot is not clearly stated in 
the documents, but wc see that the royal harem took a large part in it. 
A great number of the king’s concubines, and the eunuchs who guarded 
them, were involved in this plot. Magical incantations, “an aboinina- 
nation to all the gods and all tlie goddesse.s,” held a prominent place in 
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the charges against the conspirators. They were judged by a special 
commission and treated in the most severe manner. Ramses, finding the 
sentence pronounced by the first judges too lenient, altered it by his 
supreme authority to death, and ordered the judges themselves to be 
decapitated, as an examj)Ie how magistrates should perform their 
duty. We owe the translation of these valuable documents to M. T. 
Deveria. 

The fact of a violent opposition breaking out in political plots in the 
reign of Ramses 111 ., no doul)t explains a curious pa])yrus in the 
British Mu.seum. This is an album of caricatures in which the princij)al 
bas reliefs on the walls of the palace of Medinet Abu are parodied by 
figures of animals. The war pictures become fights Ijctweeii cats and 
rats.* Scenes in the harem are represented by a lion and gazelles. 
These pictures are licentious in the extreme. 

We at present know of no monument of Ramses HI. dated later 
than his twelfth year. His tomb, a vast excavation, made after the 
custom of the kings of l\gypl, in his lifetime, is one of the most splentlid 
in the valley of l>iban-el-Moluk, at 'riiebes. 

6. From the date of the reign of Ramses HI., Egyptian chronology 
for the first time finds a sure and fixed starting jxfint, the result of an 
astronomical date furnished by the monuments <.)f Medinet Abu. On 
the walls of that j)alace Ramses caused to be engraved a great calendar 
of religious festivals. Now the *lay on which the feast of the Heliacal 
rising of the star Sothisf is marked indicates that it was engraven in 


* The Egyptians are the rats and the Asiatics the cats. 

t d'he whole chronology of Iggypl was regulated by the “ Sothic 
Cycle,” or the j)erio(!s when the star Solhis, or Sirius — the Dog-star — 
rose with the sun. Ilerodotu.s says (ii. 4k “'The Egyjnians were the 
first to discover the solar year, and to porli«>n out its course into twelve 
parts. Tliey obtained tliis knowledge from tlie stars, 'fo my mind, 
they contrive their year much more cleverly than the Dreeks, for these 
last intercalate a w hole inontli every other year fciri rpiruv frowf, but 
compare Hkr. i.32|; but the J\gyj>tians, di\ iding the yearSnto twelve 
months of thirty days each, add every year a sjiace of live days, wdiereby 
the circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniformity.” — Raw- 
IJNSon’s 'franslation. 

It is evident that this year of 365 flays would ikU in the Iaj)sc of time 
bring back the seasons wilh uniformity, as the year would be wrong by 
one day every four yeans, and the error wouki in timccntirclyrcvcr.se 
the seasons. 

The Egyptians had found by cx])criment that the Heliacal rising ot 
Sothis rocurred at the end of 1461 years f>f 365 days, or ‘‘vague” 
years, and that these 1461 years wTre, in fact, equal to 1460 true, or 
Sothic years. 

From this cycle the Sothic, or true year of 365 J days, was obtainefl ; 
and as the vague year is intlicated in hieroglyphics by the symbol of the 
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commemoration of the twelfth year of Ramses III., beinjr one of the 
years occurring only at intervals separated by long ages, and serving as 
the point of departure for the great astronomical period of the Egyp- 
tians; at these periods only their vague year of 365 days coincided with 
the solar year. The calculations of the cclel)rated Biot have proved 
that this rare coincidence occurred in the year 1300 n.c. Consequently, 
we can with mathematical and absolute certainty fix the accession of 
Ramses in the year 1311 H.c. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF TILE ECYPTIAN EMINRE. 

Section I. — End of Tweniieth Dynasi y -- 'rwENTY-FiKST 
UuYAL Eamji.y, 

{^Froin 'Thirteenth to the eommeneement of Tenth Century B.C.) 

1 . Af'I'EK the warlike king, to wliom we owe the palace at Medinet 
Abu, fourteen, and possibly niore, kings named Raniscs continued the 
twentieth dynasty for more tlian a century ami a half. But they did 
not all form a continuous scri ‘s ; the lists of Manetlio only admit eight 
among the number of legitimate I mg .. I-n the midst of the obscurities 
surrounding this historical iieriod, of which we have so few monumental 
records, we may discern troubles and c.omjietitions for the throne, and 
especially, on several <xa asi(ms, amicable jwrtitiiais of J^gyt)t between 
several ])rinces. This, for e\am|de. is what occurred among the younger 
sons of Ramses 111 . after the death of his first heir, Ramses IV., who 
ap[)ears to have governed the whole country, and to have died childless, 

palm branch and sun’s disc, so this. Sothic (U* stpiare year {annus 
quadratus) is marked by the palm br.mch and a xpiarc. 

The l',gy)itians also used a lunar year, which agreed with the civil 
solar year at each “ Apis period ” ot iwenlydive yeai>.. I hey had also 
calculated a great Siderial year of 3^,525 ''olar years, or the number of 
days in 100 Sothic years. 

llerodolus says above, that the EgyjUian month consisted of thirty 
days; but from the fact that the month is represented in hieroglyphics 
hy the symbol of the moon, we may inter that in early times they used 
a lunar month. 

It is remarkable that Moses, in his account of the Deluge, uses this 
Egyptian month of thirty days, as ho makes five m<mths to equal 1^0 
days ((ien. vii. 11,24; viii. 3,4), although the Jews used the lunar 
month. — T r. 
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None of these numerous kings added any lustre to the name of Ramses. 
The timid successors of the hero of Medinet Abu knew not how to 
preserve entire the glorious heritage of his traditions. It was in vain 
that Ramses HI. liad by his victories arrested for a moment the 
decline of Egypt, for now the full lime had come. 

Although the monarchy of the I’haraohs still governed Syria, the 
subordination of that country became more and more merely nominal. 
From its prolonged contact with Asiatics, Egypt had, moreover, lost 
that imity essential to its power. Semitic words had been admitted 
into the language ; foreign gods had invaded the sanctuaries previously 
inaccessible. During tliis period of general decline another cause of 
weakness appeared. The high priests of Amen at d'hebes, with whom 
that dignity was hereditary, atteiujUed to play the part taken in later 
times by the mayors of the palace under the Merovingian kings of 
France; they possessed themselves successively of all the supreme 
functions, civil and military, gradually undermined the royal authority, 
and aspired to detlirone the legitimate king. Egypt thus paid the 
penalty of the ambition of the coiKpierors of the eigliteeiith and nine- 
teenth dynasties. 

Depressed now in direct proportion to licr former exaltation, she was 
to see her territory again trodden down by foreigners; and after having 
ruled over the Cushites, Tybians, and Asiatic^, to be compelleil to serve 
the kings of those nations. As M. Mariette so well says, *Ht was 
because she would not remain on the territory really her ow n, the Nile 
valley, as far south as it extends — it was because slie endeavoured to 
impose her authority (in Asia) where a thousand (juestions of race and 
climate tended to compromise it, that her to<i vast empire was dismem- 
bered.” Here ends the most brilliant ])eriod of the history of Egypt. 
Pow'erless to face so many dangers, the empire of Menes after 
Ramses HI., entered on the miserable road to ruin. In the north as in 
the south, her compiesls were one by one torn from her ; and at tlie 
time when, under the last king of the twentieth dynasty, the higli 
priests assumed the crown of the Pharaohs, we see higy])t reduced to 
the smallest possible frontier, and surrounded by enemies henceforth 
more powerful than herself. 

2. The nominal sulunission of Western Asia and the payment of 
tribute by Mesopotamia were continued, however, till late in the time 
of the twentieth dynasty. Not only under Ramses IV. do we find the 
Assyrians paying homage to Pharaoh, but nearly a century and a half 
later, under Rainses XI I., about 1 150 i;.c., we know positively that 
Mesoiiotamia still recognised the suzerainty Egypt, and paid tribute. 
This is proved by a stele discovered at 'fhebes, and preserved in the 
Imperial Eibrary at Paris ; its long inscription has been studied both by 
Dr. Birch and M. de Rougtb The subject matter of the inscription is 
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so curious that it deserves mention. Ramses XII. had gone to make 
the tour of Mesopotamia, and receive tribute, when he met with the 
daughter of one of the chiefs, and married her. Some years later, when 
Ramses was at Thebes, he was informed that a messenger had come 
from his father-in-law, requesting the king to send a skilful physician to 
the queen’s sister, who was sick of an unknown malady. An Egyptian 
physician was accordingly sent back with the messenger. The young 
princess was suffering from a nervous attack, and according to the usual 
belief of the period, it was supposed that she was possessed by an evil 
spirit. In vain the jdiysician enqjloyed all the resources of his art; the 
spirit refused to obey, and the physician was obliged to return to 
Thebes without curing the (jueeii’s sister. This occurred in the fifteenth 
year of Ramses. Eleven years later, in the twenty-sixth year, another 
amljassadtjr presented himself. This time it was not a physician that 
the queen’s father required ; in his opinion it was the direct intervention 
of one of the gods of Thebes that alone could cure the princess. As 
on the first occasion, Ramses consented to the request, and the sacred 
ark of one of the gods of Thebes, named Chons, was sent to perform 
the miracle re(iuested. The journey was long ; it lasted a year and six 
months. At last the Theban god arrived in Mesopotamia, the evil 
sj)irit was comjuered, and compelled to leave the body of the young 
princess, who immediately recovered her health. 

Ihit the story engraven on the stele does not end with this cure. A 
god whose mere presence brought such miraculous cures was inex- 
pressibly valual)le ; and at the risk of a rupture with his jxnverful ally, 
the father of the young [)riiicess resolved to keep the ark in his palace. 
For three years and nine months the ark of Chons was kept in Meso- 
IKjtamia. lUit at the end of that time this treacherous chief had a 
dream, lie seemed to see the captive deity fly away towards Egypt 
uiuler the form of a golden sj^arrowhawk, and at the same time he 
was suddenly taken ill. The father-in-law of Ramses accepted this 
dream as a warning from heaven. He immediately gave orders for 
sending back the ark of the god, who in the thirty-third year of the reign 
of Ramses returned to his temple at Thebes. 

What atlds much to the interest of this curious story, related by a 
contemporary monument, is, that the event took place but a few years 
at most after the adventures of the Ark of the Covenant among the 
Philistines, recounted in the Rook of Samuel (1 Sam. iv., v., vi.). The 
tw'o narratives have striking points of Cimtact that can hardly escape 
the reader. Ramses XII., as we see by the commencement of this stele, 
in the Imperi.d LiVwary, still in the twelfth century B.C., considered 
himself as the legitimate master of Mesopotamia, performed acts of 
suzerainty there, and received tribute. Rut beyond this mark of vassal- 
age, the authority of the kings of Egypt over the Asiatic provinces was 
from that time merely nominal. 
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Beyond the Euphrates, they were unable to prevent the formation of 
the empire of the Assyrians, w'hose power, commencing in the l^cginning 
of the fourteenth, century, gradually progressed and increased. Even 
nearer to their frontier they had allowed the Philistines to possess them- 
selves of Gaza, Ashdod, Ascalon, Gath, and Ekron, and thus remler 
themselves masters of the military road, hitherto so carefully guarded, 
by which Egypt communicated with Syria and Mesopotamia. They 
had not intervened in the quarrels of the Philistines with the Israelites 
and Phcenicians, even when the former took and destroyed Sidon; nor 
had they interfered when a king of Arainiean Mesopotamia, Cushan- 
Rishathaim conquered, for the time. Northern Syria and all Palestine. 
A short time only after Ramses XII., the high priest of Amen, Iler- 
Hor exercised the siqireme j)ower; and during that ]icriod we hud the 
last trace of the power of the Pharaohs in Asia. 

3 . About the same time (in the second half of the twelfth century 
B.C.) the power of the Assyrian empire suddenly increased; the kings of 
Nineveh began their career as great compierors, and Ixfore long no 
authority but theirs was recognised between the figri^ anJ the luipliratcs. 
In the interior of Egypt Iler-IIor (Horns, the supreme), having united 
to his sacerdotal titles those of superinteiulent of juiblic works and of 
generalissimo of the troops, ended by usuq)ing on tlic monuments (he 
title and marks of royalty, all the while retaining the high prii'sthood. 
He Avas the first who renounced all jn-eleii'^ion to the sovereignty 
of Asia, and abandoned the traditicmal ]K)licv of every Pharaoh since 
Thothmes I. Adopting an entirely diflereiit enmsc, he allie<l himself 
closely w'ith the kings of Nineveh, hoping therc'hy to ol>tain supju)rt in 
his usurpation. This intimate alliance is marke<l by the Assyrian names 
he gave to most of his children. After the death of Iler-IIor, the line 
of the legitimate ilescendanls of Ramses 111., wlio were still in exislenee, 
seems for a sliort time to have regaine<l the ascendancy, as the title of 
high priest only is given to the son of that personage, namcfl Piankh. 
But soon after, with Pinetsern I., the royal titles reapj)i?ar in that family, 
to continue for many generations. The race of Kainsi's is finally de- 
throned; and in order to legitimatise themselves, the usurping priestly 
family allied themselves by marriage with a de'.ccndani t)f one of the 
competitors of Seti II., the ]>rincess Isi-em-Chev. This family preservetl, 
moreover, the politic alliance with the Asiatics, inaugurated hy its 
founder. A cuneiform inscription in the liritish Museum tells u^i of an 
ambassador whom Pinetsern, or one of his successors, sent to 'riglath 
Pileser I., king »jf Assyria, who had hccome master of the Plurnieian 
cities. Amongst the presents borne by this ambassador is mentioned a 
crocodile, an animal probably new to the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Euphrates or Tigris. 

4. In the meanwhile a rival dynasty arose in Lower h-gypb at Tanis, 
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according to the lists of Manetho, where also are found the few monu- 
ments it has left. It seems now proved that it assumed the crown in 
that city whilst the last of the Ramses reigned nominally, and the High 
Priests of Amen in reality, at Thebes. It was during competitions 
between this dynasty and the family of the priest. Her- H or, that David 
reigned over Israel, and succeeded in creating for a time a great terri- 
torial power, then rendered jiossible by the weakening of f-gypt, and by 
the fact that the Assyrian empire, still but imperfectly developed, was 
not at that time strong enough to cross the Kuphrates with its armies. 

The Tanite kings succeeded, after a prolongcil struggle, in triumphing 
over their adversaries and in establishing their <I()minion over all Egypt. 
It was these whom later historians, such as Manetho, considered as con- 
tinuing the scries of legitimate kings. One of them, Psiu-en-san, a con- 
temporary of Solomon, gave him his daughter in marriage — an evident 
proof that this dynasty had renounced all hope <jf re-asserting its 
ancient power in Asia. It did not reign, however, much more than a 
century, and was succeeded by another lamily, also of Lowxt Egypt, 
from Ihibastis. 

When the Tanite dynasty finally triumphed in h'.gypt, the descendants 
of Hcr-Hor, who continued to unite the titles of the high jmeslhood 
with those of royally, retired to Ethiopia, where they formed and care- 
fully fortified an independent and rival state to EgyjU, though with the 
same language and civilisation. The town of Napata (now Djebcl 
Uarkal) was chosen for their capital, and there they founded a sanctuary 
of Amen, wdlh an oracle in rivalry wdth that of Thebes, and pretended 
to have transferred there the rights of the legitimate priesthood. 


Section II. — TwENTY-sixtiM), Twenty- third, and Twenty- 
EoiiKTH Dynasties. 


( 7D///;, atul lii^hth Ct/itia ieT B.C.) 

I. A MOST important fact to be remarked with regard to the twenty- 
second dynasty, called by Manetho llubaslic, is, Llial in the scries of its 
kings and in the paternal ancestors of its founder, w'lio are known from 
some monuments, nearly all the names arc incontestably Asiatic inform, 
and especially Assyrian-— Nimrod, I'iglath, Uaserken, Nabonasi, Sha- 
pheth — and therefore a decisive indication of its origin. Moreover, 
from the time of the defeat of the ])ricslly sovereigns of the family of 
Her-Hor, the pi eponderance of Thebes finally ceased. All subsequent 
dynasties sprang from Lower Egypt and resided there. 1 1 enceforlh the 
kings are real Mamelukes, such as those who governed Moslem Egypt 
in the Middle Ages ; all sprang from bodies of foreign soldiers, whom we 
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find from this time exclusively employed as body-guards to the sove- 
reigns who reigned on the banks of the Nile. 

The manner in which tlie foreign family of the twenty-second dynasty 
succeeded to the throne, we know from the monuments. A certain 
Uaserken, of Semitic origin, a superior officer in the army, whose family 
had previously been connected by marriage with the Thclian usurpers 
descended from Her - 1 lor, married the daughter of a king who seems to 
have been the last of the 'Fanitic dynasty; The child bom from this 
union, Sheshoiik, adopted by his maternal grandfather, first governed as 
regent of the empire, and finally as king. He was the head of the new 
dynasty. 

2. Sheshonk, called in the l>ible .Shishak, gave an asylum at his 
court to the fugitive Jerolioam towards the end of the reign of Solomon; 
and afterwards, when that personage had ])ut himself at the head of the 
ten tribes, Sheshonk, following the same policy and in allianee with 
him, invaded the kingdom of Judah. Thus, as we have already seen, 
in the fifth year of Rehoboam (973) he entered the land of Judali with 
1,200 chariots, f>o,000 horsemen, and an immense body of inlantry, 
Egyptians, Lybians, FAhio))ians, and 'i'niglodytes ; he penetrateil U) 
Jerusalem and carried off the treasures of the temple, as well as those 
of*the king. These eoiK[uesls are recorded on a great bas-relief at 
Karnak, dated in the reign of Sheshonk himself, onwhicliare inscribed 
the names of 133 cities of tlie kingdom of Judah taken by tlie Kgyj)tian 
army. The greater part of the names are mentioned in Scripture, 
amongst others Rabbith (Jos. xi\. 20), Tuanaeh (xii. 21, xvii. 11), 
Shunem (xix. 18), Rehob (xix. 28), llaphraiin (xix. 19), Adoraiin 
(2 Chron. xi. 9), Mahanaim (Jos. \\i. 38), (dibeon (ix. 3), IJelhhoroii 
(x. 10), Kedemoth (xiii. 18), Ajalon (x. 12), and Megidilo (xii. 21). 
The capital is not mentioned on the monument by its ordinary name 
Jerusalem, but is recognised under the title Jehudah Malek — “ Royalty 
of Judah.” 

3. The exact duration of the reign of Sheshonk I. is not known with 
certainty, hut we know at any rale that it lasted twenty-one years, d'ho 
history of Uaserken I., or Osorchon, as the Creeks wrote the name, i'> 
.still full of obscurity. We have only reason to think that it was in hi>. 
reign, or in that of his successor, that Azerch-Ainen, king of Elhio])ia, 
starting from Napata, invaded Kgyjit and traversed its whole length to 
the mouth of the Nile, subjected it for the time to his sceptre, and 
penetrated into Ralestinc at the head of an army of Ethiopians and 
Lybians. Wc have already related [Hook II.) how he wtis conquered 
on the territory of the kingdom of Judah by Asa, grandson of Kcho- 
boam. 

The defeat of the king of Ethiopia w'as so complete that he does not 
seem even to have attempted to maintain his position in Egypt, but to 
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have retired at once to his own states. However, the road opened by 
his invasion was soon to be followed by other Ethiopian conquerors. 

4. We shall not stop to enquire into the genealogy and chronology of 
the Bubastic dynasty, although completely cleared up by the dis- 
coveries of M. Mariette at the Sera\)eum of Memphis; for none of the 
wSheshonks, Uaserkens, or 'Piglaths, who continued it, have made any 
mark in history by any notable deed. We shall merely state that the 
twenty-second dynasty lasted for more than a century after Uaserken I., 
and that the kings were generally so associated in the government, that 
tlicir reigns occupied in reality a much less time than the addition of 
their several durations would amount to. 

5, The twenty-third dynasty, 'Paiiitic, like the twenty-second, consists 

of only four kings in Manetho’s lists. "J'hc names of three are found 
on known monuments, one of whom, called Uaserken, like one of the 
preceding family, brings us down to the eighth century H.C.; and there 
is reason to think tliat tlie same system of associating the heir-ap- 
parent on the throne during the life of his father, prevailed during this as 
well as during the twenty-sec<md dynasty. Hut the lists of Manethogive 
only a very incorrect idea of the history of Egypt at this epoch. At this 
period, as in all limes of trouble, the Sebennyte priest has only registered 
the dynasty considered by him and the .authorities he followed to be legiti- 
mate; he makes no mention and takes no account of its rivals and coni- 
])etitors. Hut in reality the age of the twciUy-tliird dynasty was a time 
of contention and revolution; the land was tlivitlcd between rival families, 
and full of civil discord. The monuments furnish a certain number of 
royal names, necessarily belonging to this epoch, and give us some infor- 
mation as to the kings proclaimed in various parts of Egy})! in antago- 
nism with the sovereigns of 'Fanis. I'lie existence of several families 
who disputed the tlnoue, each possessed of a portion of territory, is, 
moreover, clearly alluded to in a passage in the Hook of the prophet 
Isaiah, who then lived and predicted that this anarchy would soon bring 
Figypt under a foreign rule. “ And I will set the h'gvqUians against the 
I^gyptians : a^d they shall fight every one against his l)rother, and every 
one against his neighbour ; city against city, and kingdom against king- 
dom And the Egyptians will 1 give over into the hand of a 

cruel lord ; and a fierce king shall rule over them The 

princes of Zoan [ Fanis] are become fools, the jwinccsof Noph [Memphis] 
are deceived ; they have also seduceil Egypt” (Isaiah xix. 2, 4, 13). 

The state of complete disorder and anarchy in which Egypt, lorn by 
conflicting factions, then was, may easily be proved Iroin the long 
inscription on aside, discovered by M. Mariette in the ruins of Napata, 
erected to commemorate the submission of the whole of Egypt to a 
king, named I'i.inkhi, who made the Thebaid a simple ])rovince depen- 
dant on Ethiopia, and imposetl a tribute on Lower Egypt. The. 
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inscription, translated by M. de Roug6, relates all the details of that 
event, the battles with the chiefs of the Delta, and the final assumption 
of the throne at Thebes by the Ethiopian king, who was favourably 
received there by the people. It seems that the family of the high 
priests of Amen, even after its retirement into Ethiopia, had retained 
many partisans in the priestly city, and during the whole period of 
Egyptian history we are now considering, Thebes showed itself better 
disposed towards the l^thiopian kings and their pretensions, than 
towards the princes who reigned in the Della. The situation of Lower 
Egypt at the moment when Piankhi peaceaVdy entered Thebes, and 
took Memphis by force, is known from the stele at Napata. The two 
contemporary dynasties alluded to by Isaiah, that of Tanis, registered 
by Manetho as legitimate, and that of Memphis, three kings of which 
have become known in consequence of the excavations at the Scrapeum, 
were not the only ones who strove for power. J.ower and Mitldh* 
Egypt, and especially the Delta, were divided into thirteen petty rival 
states, with princes at their head who, for the most part, had come 
from the ranks of the Lybian Mashuash guard — Janissaries in fact — 
who by slow degi'ces had ascended the steps of the throne under the 
obscure and inglorious kings of the close of the twenty-second dynasty. 
Five only among them bore the title of king. 'I'hc most powerful at 
the time of the invasion of Piankhi w'ere Uaserken of the 'fanitic line, 
considered legitimate by Manetho, Tafnekht of Sais, the Tnephactus of 
Diodorus Siculus, and Pefaabast, Avho reigned at Ileraclet^jxdis in 
Middle Egypt. Such a state of anarchy must naturally have maiio 
Egypt an easy prey to the attack of every foreign invader. Thus it 
w^as that Piankhi was enabled without serious obstacles to subject for 
the time the whole country, and to hold the southern part; and that the 
national existence was for some lime intcrruj)led by a new invader from 
the banks of the Ui>jxm- Nile. 

6. The twenty-finirth Saite dynasty comprised but one king, Ikaken- 
ranf, the Hocchoris of the Greeks, son of d’afnekht, contemporary w ith 
the invasion of Piankhi, who reigned only six years. ^Vhelher this 
king succeeded in expelling the Ethiopians from U])pcr Egy])t, or 
w’hether he was only one of the petty kings of the north who unite<l 
I.owcr Egypt under one sceptre, we cannot tell. We know as yet 
nothing positive about his reign — the monuments contain no record on 
this .subject. A new lithiopian invasion placed the crown of Egypt for 
a long time on the heads of the kings of Napata, and soon swe]>t away 
the power of Bokenranf, together with the independence of Egypt. 
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Section III.— Ethiopian Dynasty (725 to 665 B.C.). 

I. We have now long passed the period of the great battles of the 
Osortasens and I’hothmes, of those tributes imposed by the Pharaohs, 
conquerors of the “vile race of Cush,” of those victories reducing the 
whole Nile valley as far as Abyssinia to the state of an Egyptian pro- 
vince. Cush now treats Egypt as a conquered country, and comes to 
reign in those palaces of 'Phebes, full of the glories of Thothmes, 
Amenhotep, and Ramses. 

Bokenranf had occupied the throne but a few years when Shabaka, 
king of Ethiopia, the Sabacon of the Creeks, the So (Sua) of the 
Bible,* descended from the neighbourhood of the cataracts at the head 
of a formidable army of Ethiopians and negroes, and coiU[uered all 
ICgypt even to the shores of the Mediterranean. Having taken the 
unfortunate Bokenranf prisoner, he had him burned alive, in order pro- 
hably, by this terrible examt)le, to discourage all resistance. But even 
in this barbarous act the natives were not sufficiently terrified to prevent 
them from making efforts to disijuiel the Ethiopian government. Then, 
as in tile time of the Shephcrd.s, a national royalty continued to e.xist 
and struggle against the conquest in some districts of the kingdom, 
riie family who afterwards founded the twenty-sixth dynasty (called 
Saite), exercised authority, to all appearance, in the western part of tlie 
Delta, a district easily defended in a partisan war. Ilerodoiust here 
gives us a clue to the truth by telling us of a king who took refuge in 
tiie marshes during the ICthiupian government. We know also, not 
from ICgyptian monuments, but from Assyrian inscriptions, that tlie 
petty local dynasties of the cities of the Delta recovered their authority 
towards the end of the Ethiopian dominion. 

2. Nevertheless, this partial resistance tlid not prevent the Ethiopian 
dynasty from olitaining great consideration aliroad. Shabaka was 
called on by Iloshca, king of Israel, for assistance against the A.ssyrians. 
The appeal was in vain as far as Iloshca was concerned, but it seems 
that Pharaolj^madc an exjiedilioii when it was too late to save Samaria, 
for an inscription at Kanuik llatlcrs liim by naming Syria as a 
tributary. But soon after Sargon, king of Assyria, intlieled a crushing 


* 'Fhe syllable ka^ terminating the mines of all the kings of the 
Ethiopian ilynasty, was the article in the Cushite langii.age. It may 
therefore cither be added or omitted. 'I'he Egyptian monuments and 
the lists of Manetho give, as the name of liie conqueror and tounder of 
the dynasty, Shabaka, or Sabacon, with the article; the Bible trans- 
literates from Sliaba, or Shava, without the article; in both cases the 
name is the same in its essential elements. 

t Her. ii. 137. 
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defeat on him at Raphia. The third king of the dynasty, Tahraka, 
whilst yet only prince royal, but no doubt sent by his father, king 
Shabatoka (the Sabacon IT. of some flreek writers, the Sethos of Hero- 
dotus),^ marched against Sennacherib, when that king of Nineveh 
invaded the kingdom of Judah. We have related in the book on tlu* 
history of the Hclirews, the miracle which then destroyed the army 
of Sennacherib, and delivered Egypt as well as Palestine from a 
formidable danger. The same Tahraka, wlien a little later he became 
king, during the twenty-six years that he occupied the throne, under- 
took considerable wars in Lybia. He is reported to have carried his 
arms even to the straits of (Gibraltar, to the north-west extremity of the 
continent of Africa. A bas-relief at Medinet Abu represents him 
holding a number of conquered chiefs together by the hair of their 
heads, whilst threatening them with his mace. 

But the end of the reign of Tahraka, so fortunate in its commence- 
ment, was full of troubles and disasters. His own official inscriptions, 
as we might sui)pose, do not tell us so; we learn this from Nineveli. 
In 671 B.(\, Esarhaddon, son of Sennneherili, adopting his father’s 
policy, entered Egypt at the head t)f a numerous army, and in alliance 
with one of the ]>ctty kings of the Delta. He conquercfl before Mem- 
phis the troops of the king of ICthiopia, and possessed himself of all 
Egypt, as far as the hrst cataract. 

Esarhaddon reorganised the ef)imtrv on the princijde generally aj)- 
plied by Assyrian kings to conquered provinces, lie divided it into 
twenty small kingtloms, tributary to the king of Xineveh ; twelve were 
comprised in the Delta, among them we remark 'Fanis, Athribis, Hero- 
opolis, Sebennytus, Mmules, and nnsiris. I'jipcr k^gy]U formed ei|'ht 
others, one of the names given in the Assyrian inscription has not as yet 
been identified; the seven otluTS arc Aphrodilojxilis, I leracleopoli^, 
Hermopolis, Eycopolis, ('hemmis. This and I'hebes. The kings ol 
the Delta were tlie va.-'sal dynasties of 'I’ahraka continued in power, 
those installed in I’^pper Egvpt were in part natives, and in part 
Assyrians; the king of 'Fhebes was called Month-Mei- Avkhi. Necho, 
prince of .Sais, whose family had always energetically f)pposcd the 
Ethiopians, and who had displayed great courage in his assertion of tlie 
national independence, was made superior to the others, and received 
possession of Memphis. 

In conformity with the usual custom of the Ninevite kings in con- 
quered lands, Esarhaddon gave Assyrian names to some of the chief 
cities of Egypt. Sais w^as named Diir-Bilmati (the Eorlrcss of the l.ord 
of the Land), Athribis, Eimiir-patis-Asshur (Dw elling of the Vicegerent 

* Herodotus has followed the foil;; Shabato or Shavato without the 
article, the final hi. 
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of Asshur), Memphis, Dur-Asshurakhiddin (Fortress of Esarliaddon), 
and Tanis, Dur-Banit. He then returned to Nineveh, and on his vi^ay 
caused to be engraved on the rocks at Nahr el Kelb near Beyrut, a 
stele, still remaining there to commemorate his conquest of Egypt. 

3. Tlie country remained two years in the hands of the Assyrians, 
and Esarhaddon entitled himself in official documents, “king of 
Egypt and Ethiopia.” But in 669 ».c., when he was attacked by the 
illness that proved fatal to him, Tahraka profited by the circumstance 
to reconquer the whole Nile valley. 'I'hebes welcomed him with 
enthusiasm as the defender of the cause of Amen, and the priests, very 
hostile to the Assyrians, opened to him the gates of Memphis. Pursuing 
his course of success, he attacked the kings of the Delta, beat them in 
several encounters, drove most of them from their cities, and com- 
])elled them with their jiartisans to lake refuge in the country near 
Sais, intersected with canals, where they with difficulty maintained their 
position. 

In the meantime, Asshiir-baniqial succeede<l his father on the throne 
of INineveh. lie assembled a numerous army, and marched to Egyyit 
to restore the jiosition of affairs. 'Die A'^-^\rians took [Hjssessioii of the 
city of 'Panis, or Dur-Banit, without striking a ]>Iow. 'rahraka was 
then at Memjihis; he disjiatched his army northward, and a great 
battle was fought before Tanis. I'he luhiopians were defeated with 
enormous loss. When 'Tahraka received intelligence of the defeat of 
his troops, he gave up all idea of holding Memphis, and fled in haste 
to Thebes, where he hope<l to find a tinner su})])orl in the attachment 
of the jieople. 

'The kings who had retired towards Sais, eaine to meet Asshur-bani- 
pal, and ))ay their homage, lie made with them a triumphal entry into 
Menqihis, and then inarehcd without lo'.s of tinte into Iqiper Egypt. 
In forty days he arrived at Thebes, where, however, 'Tahraka did not 
venture to await him. 'The J-'.thioynan king retreated beyond the 
cataracts, and all Egyjit was again in the yiosscNsion of tlie Assyrians. 
Asshiir-ban^-jml, having re-established the organisation created by 
Esarhaddon, and left fresh garrisons in the fortresses, returned to 
Assyria. 

But he bad hardly left the country, when the )n-inces of the Delta, 
who had not found any real advantage in exchanging an Ethiopian for 
an As.syrian sovereign, conspired to recall 'Tahraka under the condition 
that he should continue them in p«>wcr. The cliicfs were Nccho, 
]>nnce of Sais and hlemphis, Saretikdairi, ymuce of Tanis, and 
Pakrur, prince of the Arabian nome. The plot was discovered, and 
they were arrested, loaded with chains, and conveyed to Nineveh. 
There they protested their repentance, and Asshur-liani-pal, no doubt 
from policy, forgave them. 
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During this time a great insurrection had broken out in the Delta, 
The Assyrian gerterak succeeded in quelling it, but only after having 
taken by assault Sais, Mendcs, Tanis, and Heroopolis. Tahraka had 
re-entered Egypt, having again subdued all the upper region, and 
fixed his capital at Thebes. Marching towards Lower Egypt, he had 
blockaded Memphis, and pushed his troops into the Delta, the greater 
part of which they occupied, and the Assyrians were almost driven out 
of the country. 

Asshur-bani-pal now sent Necho into Egypt with an Assyrian army. 
The Saitc prince recovered the Delta from the Ethiopians, and installed 
as local king in Athribis, his son Psammetik, who had then adoptcrl 
the Assyrian name Nabo-sezib-anni. Memphis was then relieved, and 
Tahraka reduced to the possession of Uiipcr Egypt, where he soon 
after died. 

4. Rol-Amon, son-in-law of Tahraka, succeeded him on the thrones 
of Thebes and Napata. With all the ardour of youth, he undertook 
the expulsion of the Assyrians, lie succeeded at first in winning a 
great ])attle, in taking Memphis, making the Assyrian garrison prisoners, 
and even in rendering himself master of the Delta. Necho, taken 
prisoner in Memj)lii>, was ])iit to death by Rot- Amen. 

Rut Asshur-bani-j)al, having been informed of the misfortunes of his 
army in I'lgypt, undertook a new expedition to that country, as the 
Assyrians attaclied tlie highest value to its possession, for it aji[)care(l 
to them the only guarantee for their supremacy in Syria, 'fhe king of 
the Arabs, as vassal, furnished the Assyrian army with camels to carry 
a supply of water across the desert. The troops of Rot-Amen were 
beaten near Pelusium, and the Ethiopian prince then abandoned 
Memphis, and Asshur-bani-pal entered that city without striking a 
blow. The petty kings of the Delta ha.stened to make their submission 
to him. 

Asshur-bani-pal then marched on Theljcs, and Rot-Amcn abandoned 
it, although he had hastily erected fortifications for its protection. The 
city of Amen was given up to be pillaged by the Assyri^ps, and the 
dcvastntiuii was so great that it never recovered the blow. Asshur- 
bani-pal carried off as trojdiics, and sent to Ninevcli, the two obelisks 
erected before one of the principal temples. Ihit this success did not 
lead to any lasting result, for he was soon compelled to see the impossi- 
bility of maintaining himself in Egypt, and decided on evacuating the 
coun’ry.* 


* On the subject of these events, sec Mr. Geor(Jc Smith, in the 
Journal <r A rchcolo^ie E^yptienne de Berlin, September and October, 
186b. 
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5. The records of this epoch, however, do not all relate exclusively 
to wars. Herodotus attributes to Sabacon the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, and the substitution of hard labour, Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of the numerous canals, and Herodotus* of the embankments 
intended to raise the mounds on which towns were built to keep them 
above the level of the inundation, works all due to the Ethiopian 
dynasty. It has Ijeen objected that this legislation and these works do 
not correspond with the violent and fierce character of the murderer ot 
Bokenranf, and that they must be assi'jned to one of his successors ; but, 
leaving out the question whether Bokeiiraiif had not drawn on himseh 
this terrible punishment, ])ossibly liy ordering some cruelties to be 
inflicted on Ethiopian j)risoners, or whether he was treated by vSliabaka 
as a rebel vassal, it must be remarked that the works connected with 
llie inundation of tbe Nile were works of necessity, and requiring prompt 
execution in order to remedy the damage consequent on the conquest. 
\Ve see, at Luxor, Shalxika making offerings to tine gods of I'liebcs, in 
tlie same way as a native sovereign, and he and his successors adopted 
l^gyptian ])renomens. 

fhe (ireek historians relatet that in the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
d'ahraka suddenly evacuated E-gypt and relire<l to Ethiopia. This 
voluntary retreat of the Etliioj)ians seems to be a fact, but not as 
relating to 'I’ahraka, wdio died king of Upper Egypt. It must be 
ascribed to his son-in-law, Rot-Ameii. Ileroilolus asserts that it was 
in consequence of a dream. No doubt some superstitious motive con- 
tributetl to this unexpected resolution, hut it is j)robable that the special 
reason was a powerful insurrection in Lower Egypt. 


Skction IV. Thk I)iU)i':('ARcnY— T iik Saitk Kings — 
(665-527 u.c). 

I. Aktkr having related the end of the Ethiopian dynasty, Diodorus 
Siculus says,®“ There was then in Egypt an anarchy lasting two years, 
(hiring which the people gave themselves up to disorder and intestine 
wars. At last twelve of the principal chiefs laid a [dot. They met at 
Memj)his, and, having entered into recijirocal treaties, proclaimed 
themselves kings. But .at the end of fifteen years the whole power 
lell into the hands of one of them.” 

'riie chief event of the two years (T complete anarchy following on 
the retreat of the Ethiopians is related by an inscription on a stele, dis- 
covered by M. Mariette at Napata. 'I'he son-in-law' of Tahraka having 


liKK. ii. 137. 


t Her. ii. 139. 
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died without direct heirs after a a very short reign, a ])ersonagc named 
Amen-meri-Niit, who must have been more or less distantly related to 
him, caused himself to be proclaimed in his place. A prophetic dream 
had announced this elevation to him, and also that he should re unite 
the crown of Egypt to that of Ethiopia. Consc(}uently, j^ijofiting by the 
fact that Egypt had no supreme king, he entered the country at the 
head of a numerous army in order to claim the sovereignty. Thebes 
received him joyfully ; but at Memphis matters assumed a dilTerenl 
aspect. The chiefs of the Delta, composing their dilTercnces, formed a 
coalition against the Ethi<ipinn invader, tlispiUed his entry into the 
sacred city of Ptah, ami it retjuired a bloody batlle to ojxm its gates to 
him. After having remained there some time, Amen-meri-\ut pursued 
his enemies as far as the marches of the Della ; l)iit he could not take 
their cities, and the inundation soon forced him to retire to jMemphi ^. 
Whilst he was preparing a new expedition, the cliiefs, who had success- 
fully resisted him, hoping that he wf)uld retire whcai his avarice was 
satiated, sent him a considerable tribute. C'onlenlcd witlithis result tlie 
Ethiojiian king, who seems only to have wislied in reality to make into 
Egypt one of those great ra/zias of which war in the east so ofti n 
consists, took the road for his (Avn states, leaving the greater part of 
the country, that is, the Delta and Lower h'gypt, to itself. 

2. 'I'he invasion of Amen-mi-ri-Nut, by showing the danger of an- 
archy, had been one of the chief imams of bringing about a state <'r 
Com]')aralivc order, as well as the ri’gular e>lablisliment of the Do<hc- 
archy. The twelve chiefs or kings wlio then amicably ((ivide«I Luwtr 
Egypt, and who were for the most j)arl i<lentical witli those (jf the lime 
of Tahraka, belonged ]^robal)ly to the Mashuasli soldiery, Lybiau by 
origin, who had been cst.ablisbed in llte l)ella since the reign uf 
Merenphtah (nineteenth dynasty), and had bee«)me the ehi(‘f militaiy 
strength of tlie ecninlry. The fact aj)pear.s the imue certain in the c.v e 
of I'sammetik, the one of the idiiefs who ended by reigning ahme; his 
name is not at all E.gv))lian, and its form is, on the contrary, entirely 
l^ybian. Put though of foreign origin, liis family harl i<^*ntified itsrlt' 
with the interests and j)atriotic jiassioiis of the ])eople. Ilis flxther an.d 
grandfather, in the country of Sais, had continued to resist during the 
greater part of the lAliiojjian invasion. His father, too, Neclio, as we 
have seen, fell a victim to tlic national cause. An for liimsdf. he IkkI, 
under an Assyrian name, been made king of the city of Atliribis, by 
Assliar-bani-pal. 

Whilst the Dodccarchy thus g()vci7ied Lower Egyjd, the Thebaid 
continued to belong to the Ethiopian kings. It was in the hands of 
Piankhi II., .successor of Ameii-meri-Nut, wlio seems to liave occupied 
the throne but for a very short time. This king, whom everything 
proves to have been merely a parvenu, shared tlie power with his wife, 
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Amen-iritis, sister of Shabaka, whom he had married to legitimate his 
pretensions in the absence of direct heirs of Tahraka. Amen-iritis, 
moreover, was a woman of rare intelligence and superior merit; she 
had on many occasions ])een charged with the regency of h^gypt under 
the three sovereigns of llie ICthiopian dynasty, and had made herself 
very popular in Thel^es and its neighbourhood. 

3. The good understanding ])etween the twelve confederate kings 
lasted fifteen years. Herodotus says an oracle had ])redicted that all 
Egypt should belong to him .who should first make libations to l^tah 
from a vessel of bronze. One day, when the twelve princes were 
offering a sacrifice, the high jniest brought them tlic golden cups they 
were in the habit of using; but he had mistnken the number, and 
brought only eleven for the twelve kings.* Then Psainmelik, who 
possibly had prepared the scene lieforehaiid, in order to ajipear to be 
the man Intended by tlu? oracle, finding that lie alone was without a 
cu]), look his bronze helmet and used it for his liliation. Exile in 
the marshes was the eonse« pience of this action, noticed by the other 
kings. 

rsamnuttik re.solved to re.'>ent this outrage, and sent to consult the 
oracle for liimself. d'he aiiswer he received was that lie sliould be 
avenged by lirazen men issuing from tlie sea. A short time afterwards 
some Greeks, who had been shipwreeked on the c».)asl, came on shore, 
clotlied in armour. .'\ii ligyptian ran to bring the news to Fsammetik, 
still ill the marshes, and, ha\ing never seen men armed in tliat way, said 
that brazen men bad issued from llie sea and were ]>lundering the 
country, d'he king, imderstaiuling from lliislhal the oracle w.is accom- 
]dishcd, made an alli.inco witli the (ireeks, and engagetl them by large 
jiromiscs to take Ins part. Afterwards, with these auxiliaries and tlie 
Egyptians w'ho liad n niained fiithiul loliim, Fsannnetik commenced the 
campaign, gained a decisive battle at Mo-Meniphis, dethroned the eleven 
kings his colleagues, exjx'lled the Ethiopians from the I'liebaid, and 
restored to Egypt its ancient territory, from the Mediterranean to the 
first catarac^ 

To conciliate the numerous j^irlisaiis whom the Klhiopians, as w’e 
have alrcaily said, had in I'pper Egypt, he married the princess 
Sliap-en-ap, daughter and heiress of Pianklii II. and Aiiien-iritis. The 
suzerainty of Assyria had been recognised by the kings of the Dodcc- 
archy. Hy dethroning them, Psaminetik jnit an end to this vassalage, 
and re-established the conijilete independence of Egyjit. Gyges, king 
of Lydia, a.ssisted him in this enterprise. 

4. Psammelik I., the IVammelichus of the Greeks, when once in pos- 
session of supreme jiowcr, ignored all that occurred since the death of 

* Hkr. ii. 151. 
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Tahraka, independently of himself, during the two years of anarchy 
and fifteen years of the Dodecarchy, and dated his monuments from 
the seventeenth year of his reign. Owing his elevation to the assistance 
of foreigners, he continued to invite numbers of them to come to Egypt. 
He brought mercenaries from Arabia, Caria, and Ionia, gave' them 
handsome pay, and assigned them lands between the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile and the city of Biibastis, in one of the Nomes where the 
military class was already established. At last he entrusted to foreigners 
some of the highest dignities of the country. In an expedition into 
Syria he went so far as to give the auxiliary troops all the posts ol 
honour, and placed them on the right of the army, riie military caste, 
wounded in its honour and injured in its interests, emigrated in a body, 
and formed an establishment in Ethiopia. This desertion of 200,000 
men, who rc[)rcsented nearly the whole military strength of the country, 
must naturally have seriously weakened Egyj)t. In vain irsammetik 
humbled his pride sufficiently to invite their return : they preferred to 
remain in Fthioiiia. Psammelik then allied himself still more closely with 
foreigners, and to ensure the good-will, at any rate, of the sacerdotal 
class, he was jirodigal in his gifts to the temples of the gods. He 
built at Memphis a pylon before the temple of Ptah, and built, or 
rather added to, the sacred edifice in which A[)is was ke[)t when he ma- 
nifested himself. Owing to these works, Egyptian art had one final 
renais-sance, lasting during the time of the Saile dynasty. It did not 
attain to the truth and grandeur of the ancient schools, hut, neverthe- 
less, produced a great number of iieauliful works remarkable for their 
exejuisite finish. It seems also that at this time a portion of the sacred 
books, jiarticularly the famous I^'unereal Ritual, were revised. 

This founder of the real power of the twenty-sixth dynasty also occu- 
pied himself actively in the administration of the State, augmented the 
revenue by encouraging foreign commerce, facilitated intercourse with 
Greece and Phaaiicia, and thus brought i^gyiA out of the mysterious 
i.solation which the policy of many centuries had maintained. “ P.sam- 
mctichus,” says DicxJorus Siculus, “ r(•ceive(l with hospitaVty strangers 
who came to visit Egypt. He was so fon<l ol (i recce that he had liis 
children taught the language of that country. Lastly, he was the 
first ICgyptian king to open to other nations the centres of cummercc, 
and give security to traders; for his predecessors liad made Egypt 
inaccc'ssible to foreigners, killing some and condemning others to 
slavery. ” 

Desirous of .strengthening his dynasty by military glory, Psammetik 
wished to imitate the policy of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
in Asiatic countries, and to conquer Syria; for the rich Phcjcniciaii 
cities, where commerce had for age.s accumulated the treasures of the 
world, excited his cupidity. But he was arrested at the first step, 
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nearly on the frontier of Egypt, by the city of Ashdod, which cost a 
twenty-nine years’ siege !)cforc he succeeded in taking it. 

5. Necho, his son, continued the war, and at first made more rapid 
progress. Near Megiddo, on the ancient battle-field of Thothmes TIT., 
he conquered the Syrians and Jews commanded by Josiah, king of 
Judah, who wished to oppose his progress (609 B.C.), and for the 
moment possessed himself of all Syria. But at this time, between the 
d'igris and h^uphrates, a redoubtable empire ha<l arisen, and had attained 
under Nebuchadnezzar I. the highest degree of power. This was the 
Chaldsco-Iiabylonian monarchy. A contest between these two powers, 
both claiming supremacy in Asia, was inevitable, 'fhe kings of Egypt 
and Babylon met on the banks of the luiph rates, near Circesium, or 
Carchemish. Nechowas overcome and jnit to flight; one single battle 
stripped him of all his conquests, and compelled him to retire to hvgypt 
(604 B.C.). 

Foreign wars were not the only occupation of this king. lake his 
father, he hatl devoted himself to the peaceful work of the extension of 
ICgyptian commerce. Intercourse with foreigners, nou' become more 
common, and rendered more easy by the institution of a new body of 
interpreters, bad enlarged the king’s hlc.as and inspired him with the 
most noble tnojecls, amongst olhcr.s that of re-opening the canal of 
Sell T., from the Red Sea to the Nile, obstructed for ages by the sands 
of the desert, through the carelessness of the worthless kings of the 
twentieth dynasty. 'J'hc work had thus bcccunc as tlifficult as if under- 
taken anew, and Herodotus states* tliat I20,goo men ])crishcd whilst 
engaged on it, from e})idemics breaking out among the crowds of work- 
men; but it was never finished. Neebo after a few years suddenly 
suspended the work, on account of an oracle that warned him that he 
was working for the barbarian. 

Although the canal was abandoned, the expeditions by sea were con- 
tinued. Wishing to extend the commercial relations of Egypt, Ncclio 
undertook the circumnavigation of Africa. He directed some PlReiii- 
cians to mr^e the circuit of the African continent, over seas then 
unknown to the whole world, sailing down tlie Arabian Gulf and 
returning through the Straits of Hercules. The voyage lasted three 
years, and the history of it is acconipanictl by ciicuinstances that the 
Phamicians cannot have invented, thus proving that it really was 
accomplished.t But it produced no results, and the knowledge ac- 
quired by this adventurous vtjyage was soon forgotten. 

* IIkr. ii. 158. 

t “That in sailing round I^ybia they had the sun on their right 
hand”; or, in otner words, that the sun at noon was to the north instead 
of to the south. A fact recorded by Herodotus (iv. 42), though he 
admitted that he considered it incredible. — T r. 
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6. Psammelik II., the Psammis of the Greeks, who succeeded his 
hither, Necho, reigned only six years, and died on his return from an 
expedition against the Ethiopians. He put forward pretensions to the 
crown of Ethiopia; and, in order to create a right to it by allying*' 
himself to their royal line, he married his own aunt, the princess 
Net-aker, daughter of the queen, Shap-en-ap, and grand-daughter of 
Amcn-iritis. 

His expedition against Ethiopia has left some curious monuments in 
the Greek and Clarian inscriptions, engraved by the mercenaries of his 
army on the legs of one of tlic famous colossi, ornamenting the fayade 
of the Temple of Ipsainbul, in Nubia. 

7. After him, his .son, Uahprahet (tlie sun enlarges his heart), called by 
the Greeks Apries, mounted the throne, and reigned twenty-five years. 
He recurred to the old policy of Asiatic wars; and with a numerous 
fleet, after an unsuccessful attack on the idand of Cyprus, assailed 
Phoenicia, took the city of Sidon by assault, and spread terror through 
all the IMnenician cities. 'This is the king named llophra in the Bible, 
who came to the hell) of Zedekiah, king f)f judali, when threatened by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But his intertbrence was uscios, and only drew down 
a Babylonian inva.-ion on the eastern provinces (jf the Delta. 

Some time after tliis Cahprahet, liaving .sent an army against Cyrene, 
and the expedition ending unfortunately, tlie army revolted. He sent 
a certain Ahmes, the Auia.^'is of tiie Greeks, to apj)ease the tumult. 
He went to the insurgents; but while he was haranguing them, an 
Egyptian, who was behind liim, placed a helmet on his head, exclaiming 
that he had crowned him king. Alini'/s made no objection, and 
marched against l.’ahprahel, who put liimself at the head of his mer- 
cenaries. The two armies met at Mo-Memphis and commenced battle. 
The mercenaries fought witli courage, but, outnumbered, they were 
defeated. Uahjiraliet, made prisoner, was c(.)nducted to Sais, and con- 
fined in the magnificent j)alace lie had inhabited as king. He was at 
first treated with generosity; but the Egyptians, whom the unfortunate 
prince had much wounded in their national pride liy his preference for 
foreigners, required Ahmes to give him up to them. They no sooner 
had him in their power than they strangled him. 

8. Ahmes, or Ainasis, in imitati»)ii of the policy of his predecessors, 
married the heiress to the rights of the .'^aite dynasty, the princess 
Ankhs-en Ranofreliet, daughter of I’.samineiik II. At the commence- 
ment of his reign the Ivgyptians, as we learn from Herodotus,* had 
but little consideration for him, as he was of obscure jiarcntage; but 
lie raised iiirn.self in their opinion by his ])rudencc and ability: he 
compared himself, .s])caking to a large assembly, to a golden va.se, 
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employed at first for common purposes, ])ut afterwards worked up into 
tlie statue of a god, when it becomes an crljject of adoration to all. 

This king was a clever man, and Knew perfectly how to combine 
pleasure witli a due regard to affairs of state, lie said to his friends,* 
“ l^owmen bend their bows when they wish to shoot, and unbrace them 
when shooting is over. Were they always kept strung they would 
Ijreak, a;id fail the archer in the time of need. So it is with men. If 
they give themselves constantly to serious work, and never indulge 
awhile in paAne*or sport, they lose their senses and beetnne mad or 
moody.” According to th e testi mony of Herodotus, t “the reign of 
Amasis was tho^rto?it.‘ j>r?l^>^'iBH®time that I^gyi)t ever saw'; the river 
was more liljeral to the land, and the land brought forth more abun- 
dantly fin' the service of man than had ever been known before, while 
tlie iuind)cr of inhabited cities wars not le>s than 20,000.” This 
number, furnished i)y llie [)riests, comprised, no doubt, even villages 
and hamlets; h)r under the Persian rule, they w'ere desirous of exag- 
gerating the splen(h)ur of h'>gyj)l before the conquest. 

The extensive emiimeree then carried on hy I lie land of the Pharaohs 
with foreigners, and above all with ( Ireece, was one of the principal 
causes of the prosperity of the country in the last days of its inde- 
pendence. Amasis oxleiuled his special protection to the industrious 
and active Greek people, and not only permitted them to make a 
settlement at Xaueratis, but authorised the frc‘e exercise of their 
religion, and gave them sites fur the erection t)f temples an<l altars to 
their tllviuilies. d'lie largest .and most celebrated of these temples was 
called the Helleninm. It was Imilt hy the Greek cities of Asia Minor; 
t>f the loniaus, Chios, 'I'cos, I’hoewa, Cla/omeiue ; of the Dorians, 
Kliodcs, Cnidus, Halicarnessus, I’haselis; and of the /Eolians, My- 
teleno.^’: d 1 ie /k'.ginetans had also built a temple to Jupiter, the Samians 
to Juno, and the Mile-^ians to Aj)t>llo. Amasis even contributed a sum 
of a thousand talents of alum^ ft»r the reconstruction of the temple at 
l)cl[)hi, which had been destroyed by fire. At the same lime he allied 
himself to th;| Greeks of Cyreiic by marrying Laodiec, a daugliter of 
one of their princes, and sent to the city of C\vrene a gilt statue of 
iMiuerva, together with bis own ]>orlrait. He, moreover, gave to dif- 
ferent Greeian temples many statues and some very valuable works of 
art, as Herodotus, who had seen them, testilies.jl The (ireek historian 
also tells us tliat the island of Cyprus was coni|iiercd and rc-united to 
Egypt by Amasis, 

Phis magnificent prince was not likely to forget in his liberality the 
gods of his own country. The temple of Isis, in the city of Memphis, 

* Her, ii. 173. t Ibid. ii. 177. t ibid. ii. 178. 

§ Ibid. ii. 180. II Ibid. ii. 182. 
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mentioned by Herodotus * as most admirable ; that of Neith at Sais, 
the porticoes of which surpassed, it is said, any work of the kind, both 
in elevation and in the size of the columns ; and lastly, the monolithic 
chamber which he had made at Elephantine — all prove that in WIs 
reign art had not retrograded since the limes of tlie Psammetiks. 

Egypt, then, in the time of Amasis seems to have been as flourishing 
as at any period of her history, though this prosperity but thinly veiled 
the decline of public spirit and of national institutions. The Saite 
kings hoped to breathe new life into Egypt, to infuse new blood into 
the veins of the old monarchy of Menes, by allowing free current to the 
liberal ideas already propagated by the Greeks. Unconsciously thev 
had in this way introduced new elements of <lecay into the empire o( 
the banks of the Nile. The basis and safeguard of Egyptian civilisation 
was its immutability. Its very foundation consisted in preserving its 
traditions intact in spite of the lajjse of ages, and thus only could it 
la.st. From the moment that it came in contact with the spirit of 
progress, personified in the Greek race and civilisation, it was doomed 
to destruction. It could neither enter on a new road contrary to the 
letter and spirit of its laws, nor yet continue iniinova])le. 

Thus when Greek influence licgan to make itself felt, I\gy])tian civi- 
li.sation at once began to declim*, an<l C{dla|)sed into a stale of death-like 
decrepitude, 'fhe military caste having almost entirely emigrated, the 
nation was disarmed. I' oreigners, disliked by the people, were chargt d 
with its defence, and had even been emjdoyed in foreign wars an.! 
conquests ending in disaster. 'I'lie jiublic indignation culminated i.i 
revolt. A bold adventurer had possessetl himself of the throne, and 
had found the country so committed to these new ways, that he himsi If 
favoured the foreigner'., thus contributing to the riches of Egypt, but 
also exciting the cuj^idity of confjuerors. When these arrived, Egyj't 
could oppose to them only a people who had lost all ajititude for aniH. 
So the son of Amasis, bsaminctik III., the I’sammenitus of the Greeks, 
mounted the throne to sec, almost imme»liatcly on his acce.ssion, llie 
independence of Egypt succumb finally to the attack ofi the Persians 
under Cambyses. 


* Her. ii. 175, 
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CHAPTER V. 

CIVILISATION, MANNERS, AND MONUMENTS OF 
EGYPT 

Chief Authorities. 

For Mattners and Social Organisation: — llcrodoliis, Book II. — 
Diodorus Siculus, Book 1 . — Ciiillaud, Recherches snr ies Arts el 
Metiers de lancienne Egypte, Paris, 1829. — Rosellini, Monumenli 
dell Egitlo e della N^uhia ; Monnmenti civili, Florence, 1833. — 
Wilkin.siJii, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Fondon, 
1847. —d'he great works of Chanipullion and Lepsius. 
per Language and J f^riting : ~Ch:im]'>o]\\ori, Precis du Sysihne Iliero- 
glyphique, Paris, 1828. - -Gramniaire Egyptiennc, l*aris, 1836. — 
Dictionnaire Egyptien, l^aris, 1S41. — l.opsius, Lcttre a M. Rosel- 
lini snr Ic Systeme I/ith'oglyphh/ne, Rome, 1^37. — Grammar, Dk- 
tionary^ and Chreslomalhy, i)y l)r, Birch, in the 5th vol. (2iid ed. ) 
Bunsen’s ^M^igypt's /y<7<v,” etc., London, 1868. -Brugsch, Scriptnra 
M\oyptiorum Demotica, Berlin, 1848. — Gramniaire Demotiqne, Berlin, 
1S56. — Hieroglyphisch Demotisches Ifur/erhncli, l.eipzig, 1868. — 

J )e Rouge, Lettre a M. de Sanlcy snr rEcritnre Demotique, Paris, 
l849.“*4/Vv7///W('7//r Egyptien ne., \st part, Paris, 1867. — The yonrnal 
. of Egyptian Philology and A rcluculogy if Perl in. 

Eor Religion : — Champullion, Pantheon Egyptien, Paris, 4®. — Birch, 
Galhn y of Egyptian Antiquities from the Pritish Museum, London, 
1844. — De Rouge, Notice des Monuments Egyptians dti Musee du 
J.omn e. — Mfdnoire snr la Statuette Xaophore du Vatican, Paris, 1851. 

-Marielle, Memoire snr la mere d\lpis, Paris, 1856. —Chabas, 
Ilyninc a Osiris, Parrs, 1 8*; 7. — Lepsius, Idas Todtenbuch der Afgypter, 
laipzig, 1842. — De Rouge, Etudes sur le Kit net Euneraire, Paris, 
i860. F. Lenormant, Lcs Livres chez les Egyptiens, Paris, 1857. 

Eor the Monuments : — Idle volumes im Anliiiuitics, in the great P'rench 
work, *M)eseription de rEgvpteE — Cliainpollion, Lettres ecrifes 
d'l\ppte, Paris, 1833 ; 2nded. ifoS. -Nestor, L’Hote, Lettres d' Jfypte. 
Paris, l.epsius, Priefe ans cEgypten und ^EJliiopien, Berlin, 1852. - 
'Phe two %st volumes of Denkmiiler aus Eligyptcn und ACfhiopien, — 
Amjiere, Voyage cn Egyptc, Ikiris, 1S6S. — Ch. Lenormant, Pcaux 
Arts et Voyages, vol. ii. 


Section I. — Social Constitution. 

I. The division of the people into classes was the foundation of the 
social constitution of Egypt, of which royalty formed the summit. The 
nuntber of these classes varies in the accounts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculi s. The first* mentions seven, — priests, warriors, cow- 

Her. ii. 164. 

u 
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herds, swine-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and boatmen ; the second* 
divides the people into only five classes, — priests, warriors, husbandmen, 
shepherds, artizans. This difference between two historians, who had 
both seen and travelled in Egypt, shows that the information they have 
transmitted to us on this point was incompletely and carelessly col- 
lected. Moreover, many of the occupations we find mentioned on the 
monuments cannot be easily included in any of the classes enumerated 
by the two Greek writers. 

It has long been supposed, on the faith of testimony imperfectly 
understood, that the Egyptian ]ieople was divided distinctly into castes. 
A modern scholar, J. J. Ampere, has completely disproved this idea.t 
Caste, in fact, only exists when three conditions are imposed on its 
members — to abstain from certain forlndden occupations, to tontract no 
alliance beyond the limits of the caste, and to continue to practise the 
profession of their fathers. Now to speak only of the sacerdotal and 
military classes, in which, according to Herodotus and Diodorus, 
occupations were handed down from father to son, we learn from the 
monuments, first, that the sacerdotal and military functions, far from 
being exclusive, were often joined one to the other, and either or both ol 
them with civil positions, as the same ])erson is known to have had a 
sacerdotal, a military, and a civil title; secondly, that a personaj^e 
invested with a military title could marry the daughter of a sacerdotat 
dignitary ; thirdly, that the members of one family, father and sons, 
might fill, some military, others civil positions, and the offices did nut 
necessarily pass to their children. 

There was then no sacerdotal caste, in the true meaning of the word, 
for priests might also be generals, governors of provinces, architects, or 
judges. It was the same with the military class ; one man might be 
both commander of archers and governor of Southern Ethiopia, su])er- 
intendent of the royal buiklings and also commander of foreign merce- 
naries. Hereditary transmission was not the general law of Egyptian 
society. Doubtless, the son often did inherit the office of the father, 
and more often in the sacerilotal and military classes thai^ in the others; 
but this occurs in very many other nations, and is fiar from proving abso- 
lute and exclusive inheritance. There was formerly in France a class, 
the nobles, exclusively devoted to war, and another to the magistracy, 
and in these classes offices were nearly always transmitted from father 
to .son; but we should not conclude from this that the people of France 
was ever divided into castes. It would therefore be belter, as Ampere 
has done, to translate by “ corporation,” the Greek word usually ren- 
dered caste. 

* Dion. Sic. i. 74. 

t In an essay re-published at the end of his Voyage en Egypie* 
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2. Of all the classes of Egyptian society those of the warriors and 
priests were esteemed most honourable. The priests, especially under 
the later dynasties, formed a sort of privileged nobility in the state. 
They filled the highest offices, and possessed the largest and best part 
of the land: To render this property inalienable, they represented it 
as the gift of the goddess Isis, who, when she was on earth, assigned to 
them a third part of the kingdom. These estates were free from every 
tax (Gen. xlvii. 22 ) ; they were generally let for a rent, which was paid 
into the treasury of the temple to which the land belonged, and was 
employed in the expenses of the worship and on the support of the 
priests and their numerous subordinates. These, the classical writers 
say, spent nothing of their own property, each of them received a 
portion df the sacred food given them ready cooked j they even had 
every day a large quantity of beef and goose flesh ; wine also was given 
them, but they were not permitted to eat fish.^ 

The priests were oliliged to be scriqiuhmsly clean in their persons and 
clothes. “Theysliave the whole body every other day.” says Hero- 
dotus, and his account <pnte agrees with the monuments. “Their 
dress is entirely of linen, and their shoes of the jiapyrus plant; and it 
■i not law ful for them to wear cither tlress or shoes of. any (Uher material. 
'I'hey bathe twice every day in cold water, and twice each night, 
liesides which they observe, so to speak, thousands of ceremonies.” 

3. After the sacerdotal class, in order of importance came the nrili- 
tary. This also enjoyed great privileges. According to Herodotus, 
the warritir class was divided into two bodies, the Calasirians and Her- 
motybians. Tliey w'ere distributee! in the different nomes of Egypt in 
tlie follow ing mannert : — "I he noines of the Hermotybians w^ere Busiris, 
Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the inland called Prosopilis, and half of 
Natho: these nomes furnished 160,000 men. The Calasirians occupied 
the nomes t)f Thebes, Ihibastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennytus, 
Pharbailhus, Thinuis, Onuphis, Anysis, Myeephoris, and Athribis : 
these nomes could, when fully peopled, furnish 250,000 men. 

We see, v the designation of the different nomes occupied by the 
w^arrior class, that the (acts collected by Herodotus relate to an epoch 
posterior to the twenty-first dynasty, when the w hole military power of 
Egypt w'as concentrated in l.,ower Egypt. In the interior of the Delta 
four and a half nomes w^ere then occupied by the Hermotybians, and 
twelve others l>y the Calasirians, and they had each of them only one 
in Upper and Central Egypt, that is tdiemmis and Thebes. The corps 
of foreign origin, who had been settled for many generations in the 
Delta, such as the Mashuash, were probably enrolled in one or other of 
these lists. 


Her. ii. 37. t 166. 
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The warrior class, like that of the priests, was richly endowed, and 
possessed nearly a third of the soil; each of them, as Herodotus states,* 
had twelve arurie of land (about nine acres) exempt from all taxes. 
Every year i,ocx) men from the Calasirians, and tlie same number from 
the Hermotybians, served as the kini^’s guards, and to each of them was 
given daily five mime of bread (about 6,^ lbs.), and twd minoc of beef 
(about 2^ lbs.), and four measures (about one quart) of wine. 

Such was the organisation of the Egyptian army under the last 
dynasties of the monarchy of the Tharaohs. For many ages the Egyp- 
tians employed cliielly native troops, and among them military service 
was considered as a privilege and distinction. The foreign auxiliaries 
then held a very inferior position to the native troops, and it was only 
after hereditary service for many generations had made theni at last 
(like the Matoi under the Middle Empire and the Madniash under the 
New) really Egy])tian citizens, that their position was assimilated to that 
of Egyptian troops, rsammertk disorganisetl the whole constitution of 
the army by giving his liired Creek mercenaries precedence over the 
native troops. The sokliers of Egyptian birth saw in this a flagrant 
violation of their privileges, and 200,000 warriors deserted the garrison, 
where the king had designedly placed them, to go off and form a colony 
beyond the cataracts. 

From that time the sinews of the F.gyptian military ]iower were 
broken. The (ireek and C’arian mercenaries, who com]iosed the 
majority of the Egyptian armies, became rather the instruments of the 
king than the ilefenders of the nation. A feeling of rivalry s})rang u]i 
between them and the rest of the soldiery, and I'^gypt was given over to 
intestine strife and anarchy. When the Persian invasion took place, the 
country was defenceless, and one single battle sufficed to render C.'am- 
byses master of the whole Nile valley. 

4. All the free j)opulation, belonging neither to the military nor 
sacerdotal class, formed in Egypt a s<irt of third onler subdivide<l into 
many smaller classes not well defined by ancient writers. 

In this respect lies the chief di^^crepancy lietween Hc.‘odotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, d’he former divides the peojile into five classes, 
the latter only into three — shepherds, hiisbaiulmen and artisans. On 
some points it is easy enough to make these eonflicting statements agree. 
Thus the artisans, tradesmen and interpreters, of whom Herodotus 
makes three distinct bodies, belonged aj>]>arently all to one class, and 
were only subdivisions — the cow-lierds, and swine-herds, mentioned by 
the same author, also belong to one class — the shepherds. Hut there 
always remains this important difference between Herodotus and 


Her. ii. 168. 
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Diodorus, that the latter admits one special class of husbandmen whom 
the former excludes. Heeren believes that they are included by Hero- 
dotus under the name KaTrrjXoi (tradesmen), and that we must class the 
husbandmen among the artisans. The nature of the tenure of landed 
property in Egypt authorises this explanation. In fact, as Diodorus 
tells us, and the monuments confirm the statement, the whole soil of 
h^gypt was in the hands of the king, the priests, and the warriors, and the 
husbandmen were only serfs attached to the land, who cultivated, paying 
a rent, the estates of the privileged classes, 'fhey were sold with the 
ground, and could not leave the district where they lived without the 
permission of government. The force<l labour for j)ublic works pressed 
on them with all its weight. Their ])osition was very like that of the 
modern fellahs wlio have no i>roperty of their ou’n, and cultivate the 
land of Egypt for their soveri*ign. 

I'he class of shepherds naturally included all who made the care of 
cattle their ]n-mcipal occuiiation. 'I'hose who lived in villages and 
tended large herds of cattUr in the interi<.'r of the country must not be 
confounded with the m.»mad she])herds who wandered near the frontiers. 
These were generally hated by the Egyptians, as Moses and Herodotus 
both state. This antipathy, as old as the earliest tinu'sof the monarchy, 
and always existing in the east between the inhabitants of cities and 
the Nomads or Bedouins, exlendetl also tt) the foreign settlers in the 
marshes of the Delta, most of whom were descended from the 
Shepherds of .^varis. d'hese tribes had comj)lctely ailojHed Egyp- 
tian manners and customs ; but as they remained barbarians at 
heart, tliiejy were addicted to brigandage, and by their depredation.s 
kept alive the old hatred felt towards them by all other people of the 
country. 

The suine-herds, whom Herodotus particularly distinguishes from 
cow-herds, were looked down up<»n and reganied as unclean. They 
were not only forbidden to have access to the temples, but even to mix 
with other classes, 'bhe pig was in Egyptian, as in Jewish eyes, an 
unclean anii^jal. Nevertheless, according to ancient custom, an animal 
‘of that sj‘)ecics was sacrificed on one of the feasts of Osiris. 

The class of saihjrs, or pilots, must have ’joen com]josed of men 
employed in the navigation of the Nile, d’he inundation, t)eru)dically 
transforming Egypt into a vast lake,remlcred their services indispensaVde. 
Moreover, there were on the Nile, and on the numerous canals jnter- 
secling the country, a great number of vessels of all kintls, as all 
merchandise and building mat\?rials were transported by w'ater. The 
river was the great, almost the only, road for internal commerce. The 
Egyptians reg.aded the sea as iineloan, and had a great disinclination to 
venture on it, so that it is very doubtful whether they ever had real sea- 
»ien among them, and whether, when the Pharaohs maintained con- 
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siderable fleets on the Mediterranean and Red Seas, the ships were ever 
manned by any hut Phamicians. 

The interpreters, of whom Herodotus speaks, were another separate 
class, indispensable to the necessities of commerce ; but they seem to 
have been first organised into a body under the Saitc kings, when inter- 
course with foreigners had assumed a development and an activity un- 
known to earlier ages. 


Section IT. — Political OrgvVnlsation and Administration. 

I. The political constitution of Kgypt never varied during the whole 
of the enormous period of the duration of tlie empire of the Pharaohs. 
The country always remained one united monarchy, the most absolute 
probably that has ever existed in the world. Neither changes of 
dynasties, nor the struggles of rival competitors for the throne, ever 
effected any change. “ The h'.gyptians,-’ says Diodorus Siculus, “ respect 
and adore their kings as the e([uals of the go<Is. 'Die sovereign authority 
with which Providence has invc''ted kings, together with the will and the 
power to confer benefits, seems to them a mafiifestation of the deity.” 

This passage of thetireek histf)rian is in complete accordance with 
the facts resulting from the siudy of the monuments. From the time of 
t-he very oldest dynasties, we find that such an unbounded respect for 
royalty existed, that it was transformed into religious worship, and 
Pharaoh became the visible god f>f his subjects. 7iie IfgyjHian monarchs 
were more than sovereign |)(jntiffs, they were real deities. The sacer- 
dotal class depended al)solutely upon them, d'he epithet “Son of the 
Sun-God” is as a matter of course attached to the name of cadi 
Pharaoh. They also stvietl themselves “ the great God, the good God 
they identified themselves with the great deity Homs; for, as one 
inscription says, “ 'Fhe king is the image of Ka (the Sun-God) among 
the living.” A prince in mounting the throne was, so to I'peak, trans- 
figured in the eyes of his subjects. During his lifetime he attained a 
complete apotheosis. And this is why he assumed a symbolical and 
mysterious name at the time of his coronation. This name is found, 
from the earliest epochs, inscribed among the royal titles on a banner 
surmounted by a crowned hawk. The king was also called “ The Sun, 
Lord of Justice,” because from him was believed to emanate all regula- 
tions for moral and material order ; he controlled everything, as the star 
of the day was believed to preside over cosmic phenomena. 

The divinity of the king, thus commencing on earth, was, in a 
manner, completed and perpetuated in another life. All the Pharaohs 
when dead became gods; so, after each reign, the Egyptian pantheon 
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was enriched by a new god. The series of Pharaohs thus constituted 
a series of gods, to whom the reigning monarch addressed homage and 
invocations. This gave rise to the monuments where we see Pharaoh 
addressing prayers to his predecessors. The list was so long that, in 
the inscriptions commemorative of their piety, the kings arc obliged to 
make a selection among the names of these deified princes. This 
worship of the Pharaohs was so lasting ami so devoutly believed in by 
the people, that we find tlie adoration of the kings of the primitive age 
extends even into the time of the I’toleinies. These kings had their par- 
ticular priests, sometimes attached to the altars of two or more monarchs 
at once. But this was not all. Pliaraoh was ecjually man and god; he, 
in the opinion of the Egyptians, so completely united the two natures, 
that he himself addressed worship to himself. Several monuments repre- 
sent the prince making, in his own name, offerings to his own image. 

We may imagine what iwesiige such an exaltation of royally gave in 
ICgypt to the sovereign power. That power, so great even among the 
neighbouring Asiatic nations, hecanit; in this country a real idolatry, 
'file lOgyptians, in the eyes of the king, were hut trembling slaves, com- 
pelled, even from religious motives, to execute his orders blindly; the 
highest and most powerful functionaries were only the humlile servants 
of I’haraoh. 1 1 is most trilling favours are mentioned in their cjiiiaphs 
as their most brilliant titles of glory. One, for instance, was jKumitted 
to touch the knees of the king instead of the usual })roslration to the 
earth l)efore him. Another had obtained the privilege of wearing his 
sandals in the king's palace. 'Fo accommodate themselves to such a 
regime, to consent to sink so completely their imlividuality, and to be 
only the docile inslnimcnts of their master’s glory, the I’^gyptinns, like 
almost all oriental people, must have ])eeu entirely devoid of that 
feeling of indo]K*n(lence ami of ])ersoual dignity, constituting the 
strength and nobility of modern nations, that liist apjieared in the 
(1 reeks and Romans. But that this regime could have lasted so many 
ages, with no sensil)le modification, proves also that the Egyptians were 
thoroughly ^mbued with the i«Iea that their government was an emana- 
tion from the Divine will. A lively religi«)us faith, perverted in this de- 
grading way, could alone have reconciled them t.> such a servile condition. 

2. Around this divine king olitpictte must indeed have been rigorous. 
Not only were all the public acts of the kings regulated by invariable 
rules, hut also those of their private daily lives. On awaking in the 
morning, the king first receiveil and read dispatches from all piarts of 
the country, so as to know all that was going on in his empire. Next, 
after having bathed and assumed his insignia of royalty, he offered 
sacrifice to the gods. I'he victims were letl to the altar, the high priest 
stood near the king as his assistant, and in the presence of the people 
he prayed with a loud voice to the gods for the health and well-being of 
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the king. At the same time he enumerated his virtues, spoke of his 
piety towards the gods and his goodness to men. He spoke of him as 
temperate, magnanimous, truthful, benevolent ; in a word, every virtue 
and all good qualities were attributed to him, and nowhere more than 
in Egypt was it an established principle that “the king can do no 
wrong. ” 

The popular assemblies to sit in judgment on the deceased king, 
spoken of by some (Ireck authors, arc all pure fictions. The king when 
dead was as much a god as when living. If in the series of Egyptian 
annals we find some kings deprived of burial, and whose names have been 
effaced from the monuments, it has not been from any popular judg- 
ment, but by order of another king who wished to treat a rival as a 
usurper. 

3. The administration of Eg}q:>t, from the most ancient times to that 
of the Persian concpiest, was in the hands of a powerful and numerous 
official body wisely constituted, with a hierarchy unsurjiassed in the most 
bureaucratic countries in the modern world, who constituted the very 
large class of scribes. This administration was full of routine, and 
its records were kept in the most precise and methodical way. Among 
the papyri we now possess are a large number of administrative re])<)rls, 
and of fragments of registers of j)ublic accounts. 

The departments administered by the most numerous and well- 
organised staff were those of public works, war and of the superintendence 
of the revenue of the state. (‘oined money was unknown, and all 
taxes were levied in kind. 'I’he land was divided under three heads 
according to the nature of its contribution to the state. The canals 
(mail) paid tithe in fish; the arable land (uu) in grain; and the 
marshes (pehu) in cattle. Statistical records, carefully adapted to all 
the changes that took place, contained a list for each district of all the 
various .sorts of property wdth the names of the proprietors. 

4. 'I'he territory of Egy]it Projier w\as divided, for .administrative 
purposes, into a certain number of districts, called by the Greeks, Ahwc.v. 
The chief place of each nome was the .sanctuary of some ^livinily; and 
each principal temple formed, ^itli the territory belonging to it, a par- 
ticular nome, distinguished from the others by its wor.ship and cere- 
monies. This is what Herodotus tells us, and the monuments confirm 
his statement. Under the rule of the Greek Ptolemies, the number ol 
nomes or cantons was thirty-six in Upper Egypt, sixteen in Central .and 
ten in Lower Egypt. In the time of the J^haraohs, only two regions 
were distinguished, Ujiperand Lower, and each comprised twenty-twa) 
nome.-., in all forty-four. Lists have been found on the w^alls of some 
temple.s, from which w e have constructed the following table of the 
nomes and of their tutelary deities : — 
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Egyptian Name. 

— 1 — - 

■ Greek Name. 

Modern District. 

Protecting Deity. 

I Kens 

Nubian 

Nubia 

Chnum-Ra 

2 Tes-IIor 

Apolinopolite 

EMfu 

Har Hat 

3 

Latopolite 

Esneh 

Suvan (Goddess) 

4 Tsam 

Diospolite 

Medinet Abu 

Month 

£; Horti 

Coptitc 

Kcft 

Min 

6 Emsuh 

Teiityrite 

Deiidera 

Isis (Goddess) 

7 Scshesh 

Pliathyrite 

Hon 

Hathor (Goddess) 

8 Abot 

Thinite 

Arabat el Med- 




flinch 

Anhur 

9 Sechcm 

Pano])olitc 

Achmim 

Min 

10 'Esets 

Aphroditopolite 

Edfeh 

Har sicsis 

1 1 Shes-hotep 

Anleopolitc 

Kau el Kebir 

Chnum 

12 Tiif 

IlypscUte 

Sotb 

Anubis 

13 Chesf- client 

r.ycopolite Upper 

Siout 

Ap-heru 

J4 Chcsf-peliii 

Lycojiolite Lower 

Man faint 

Hathor (Goddess) 

Un 

llermopolite Upper! 

Ashmuncin 

Tlioth 

16 Sail 

llermopolite Lower j 

1 Minieh 

Horns 

1 7 A imp 

Cynopolite 

El Kais 

Anubis 

iS Scb 

Oxyryiichitc 

llchnesa 

Anubis 

19 'Tsobcts 

A]>hr(xlit{)politc 


Nephthys (Goddess) 

20 Nelia-chent 

Arsinoitc Upper 

j E'ayouin 

Sevek 

21 Neha-pelui 

Arsinoite Lower 

Hathor (Goddess) 

22 ScfL 

lleraelcopolitc 

j Anasieh 



LOWER ] 

CGYPT. 


I Sebt-het 

Memphite 

Menf 

Phtah Sokar Osiris 

2 Aa 

Latopolite 

Ausiin 

Past (Goddess) (Ihi- 




bastis) 

3 Ament 

Lybian 


Hathor (Goddess) 

4 Sai-re.s 

Saite U])per 

Ssa ( 

Keith (Goddess) 

5 Sai-mehil 

Saite Lower 

Alexandria j 


6 Ka 

Alhril.)ite 

, Etrib 

1 lorus 

7 * * ament 


! 

Sevek 

8 * * abt 


i 


9 Ati • 

Canopic (?) 


Osiris 

10 Ka-keni 


j 

Apis 

1 1 Ka-hebs 


■ 

Osiris 

1 2 Ka-she 


1 


13 ilak 

Ileliopolite 

! Matarech 

Atum 

14 Chun-abt 

I leroopolite 

! Wady 'I'umilat 

I lorus 

15 Habu 

Riiba.stite 

1 Tell Ba>la 

Hathor (Goddess) 

16 Chev 

Thmuite .. 

i 

llatmehi ,, 

17 Sam-hut 



Samta 

18 Chrud-chen 


i 


19 Chrud-pehu 

Boiito 


Buto (Goddess) 

20 Sept-hor 

Arabian 

! 

vSept Achem 

21 An 


1 

1 lorus 

22 Men 

Mendesian 

1 

Ba-n-ded (Mendes) 
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At the head of each nome was a governor, whom the Greeks called 
“ Nomarch. The whole administration depended on this officer. 
Under the Nomarchs were other magistrates, subordinate to them, 
called by the Greeks ** Toparchs,” who governed smaller districts. A 
marked spirit of local jealousy prevailed in these nomes ; they had 
frequent quarrels with one another, both ]'>olitical and religious, often 
giving rise to revolts and sanguinary straggles. 

5 . The judicial organisation was almost independent of the royal 
power ; the kings themselves only judged cases as a last appeal, but 
very rarely, and, as a rule, only in such cases as had some political 
bearing. The common and regular administration of justice belonged 
to the ordinary tribunals, which were bound strictly to observe the 
laws. The sacerdotal class furnished the Egyptian magistracy. The 
great cities of Memphis, 1 leliopolis, and Thebes, where the most 
flourishing sacerdotal colleges were situated, sn])])lied most of the judges; 
ten came from each. The thirty judges chose from amongst them a 
president, and the ])lace he vacated was filled by another judge from 
the same city. These magistrates were maintained at the expense 
of the royal treasury, and the j^resident enjoyed a large income. All 
business was transacted in writing, never vitmi rwe, in order, it was 
said, that nothing might excite the feelings of the judge, and thus 
prejudice his iini)artiality. The jilaintiff in civil jnocesscs, the ])rosecutor 
in criminal cases (for there was no public juoseciitor), presented his 
complaint in writing, and stated the amount of dniunge he required, or 
the extent of punishment he desired to be inflicted on the accused. 
The defendant, or accused, was informed of the demand, or accusation 
of the opposite party, and was oblige<l to make a written defence to 
each of its heads, 'fhe ])laintiff might make one rejoinder, and the 
defendant another reply, and the tribunal was tlien obliged to ino- 
nounce judgment in writing, sealed with the seal of the president. This 
officer had a gold chain round his neck, from which hung an image of 
the goddess Ma ('J'ruth and justice), distiiiguishe<l by the attribute of 
the ostrich feather on her bead. It was necessary for the president to 
put on this chain before the sitting could commence. M'hen judgment 
was ])ronounced, tlie president place<l this image of truth on one of the 
parties brought into his presence, and the case was concluded. We 
possess the proceedings in two Egyj^tian criminal cases ; the first, 
tried by a commission s])ecially appointed by the king, is that of the 
consjurators in the reign of Ramses III. ; the second, tried by the 
ordinary tribunals, is that of a band of roblicrs, wlio, under Ramses IV., 
had been organised to plunder the toinb.s at Thebes. The report of 
the enquiry into this last case is preserved in a papyrus in the British 
Museum. Unfortunately, among the papyri as yet found and trans* 
lated, there is no original and authentic document with regard to a 
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civil trial. A special tribunal took cognisance of all cases relating 
to religion, such as the practice of magic. 


Section III. — Laws. 

1. The Egyptian laws were too remarkable to be passed over in 
silence. “ Egypt,” says Bossuet, “ was the source of all good govern- 
ment.” In fact, however imperfect may be the information we possess 
on this head, it is easy to see from ancient writers that Egyptian legis- 
lation respected all the best feelings of the human mind, and answered 
the highest wants of social order. We are about to review some of these 
laws according to the account given by Diodorus Siculus, who was 
thoroughly well informed on this subject. 

2. In the first place perjury was punished with death, because it 
comprises the two greatest crimes that can Ijc committed, one against 
the gods and the other against men. lie who saw in the road anyone 
stniggling with an assassin, or subjected to any violence, and did not 
do all that he could to help him, was punished with death. If he had 
really been unalde to help, he was obliged to denounce the criminals 
and accuse them l)efore the tribunals. If ho did not do this, he was 
condemned to receive a given iuuiiIhm- of blows from a stick, and to be 
kept without food for tliree days, d’hose who made false accusations 
were comlenined, when «Iiscovered, to undergo the punishment of 
calumniators. It was directed that every Iggyptian should deposit with 
the magistrate an account in writing of his means of sul)sistence ; he 
who made a false declaration, or who gained liis livelihood by unlawful 
means, was condemned to death.* d'he wilful murderer, whether a 
freeman or a slave, was punished with ileath ; for the object of the law 
was to punish according to the crime and intention of the offender, not 
according to his station in life ; at the same time, the arrangements 
with regartls to slaves was such as to prevent their being guilty of an 
offence towaRls a freeman. A woman condemned to death while 

was not executed until her child was born ; as it was thought 
the height of injustice to make tlie innocent jiartieijiate in tlie punish- 
ment of the guilty, and to visit the crime of one person upon two. The 
judges who put to death an innocent pers«»n, were held as guilty as 
if they had acquitted a murderer. 

Among the laws reganling soldiers, — he who had deserted his ranks, 
or had not obeyed the orders of his officers, was punished, not with 
death, but with infamy. If afterwards he wiped away his shame by 


See Her. ii. 177. 
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any glorious action, he was reinstated in his rank. Thus the law made 
dishonour a punishment more dreadful than death, in order to accustom 
the soldiers to regard infamy as the greatest of all evils ; and at the 
same time those who had been punished in this way were incited 
to attempt great actions to recover their former position, whilst if they 
had been put to death, they could have been of no more use to the 
state. A spy, who had betrayed secret plans to the enemy, was con- 
demned to have liis tongue cut out. Coiners, makers of false weights 
and measures, those who made false scales, those who forged docu- 
ments or falsified public records, were condemned to have both hands 
cut off. 'I'he laws with regard to women were very severe. Whoever 
was convictctl of ’offering violence to a free woman was condemned 
to mutilation — for this crime included three great evils, insult, corrup- 
tion of manners, and confusion in families. Adultery without violence 
was punished, in a man by 1,000 blows with a stick, and in a woman 
by the loss of her nose. 'I'he law flesired to deprive of her attractions 
one who only employed them in seduction. 

3. Some of the civil Laws wore not less remarkable. Many regu- 
lations as to commercial transactions .are attributed to King Bokenranf 
(llocchoris). Tims a debt was mill if the <lebtor affirmed on oath that 
he did not owe anything to a credittir who was unprovided with a bond. 
The interest also was not'allowe<l to amount to more than the principal. 
The property of a debtor could be seized for a debt, but not his person; 
the law considered that tlie person of a citizen, belonged to the 
stale, which might at any moment claim his services, cither in war or 
peace. Imprisonment for <lebt, therefore, was in no ease allowed. 
Herodotus mentions also a very singular law, attributed t<i Osor- 
tasen HI.* (Rashakcu- Asychis), jiermitting an Egy]>tian to borrow 
money on the security t)f the mummy of his father. 'I'he lender at the 
same time entered on possession of the tomb of the borrower. Who- 
ever had not paid his debts was deprived of the honour of burial in the 
family tomb, and so also were those of his children wOio died during 
the continuance of the arrangement, f- 

Numerous contracts for the sale or hire of lands and houses, written 
on papyrus, have been jireserved in the cave -tombs among the family 
papers of the <leccased. 'Fhey show us with what guarantees, with 
what a mirnlicr of protective form.alities, tlie rights of property were 
surrounded in ancient Egypt- 

* IlKK. ii. 136. 
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Section IV. — Manners and Customs. 

1. It would require a lengthened description to explain all that the 
monuments have recorded of the customs anti private life of the Ej^yp- 
lians. The people were at once commercial, agricultural, and warlike. 
The fertile soil of the Nile valley was al all times highly cultivated by 
its numerous population; and if machinery, properly so called, was at 
all times unknown in Egypt, if the manufacture of articles of tlaily and 
general consumption seems to have been conducted by })rucesscs as 
simple as those of their agriculture, objects of luxury — luxury both 
elegant and expensive-— -were largefy produced in Egypt. The museums 
of Europe contain proofs of this fact, too numerous and decisive to leave 
any doubt 011 llie subject. A great number of vvui knien w ere employed 
ill w'eaving and dyeing rich stuffs, d'he arts of working in metals, of 
making porcelain and glass, and of ])reparing enamel and mastic for 
mosaics, had, on the banks of the Nile, apained to a high ilegree of 
perfeelion; lastly, the productions of Egyptian industry were exported 
by land and sea to the most tlistanl countries. The nation, however, 
did not know^ the use of coined money ; all cr)muierce was carried on 
by exchange, or rather by employing ingots of metal, estiinating value 
by weight. 

Herodotus* remarks two j^eculiarilics in the iftcluslrial and commercial 
customs of the Egyptians, exactly the reverse of those of the Greeks — 
the p/u’f/ worked at the loom and carried on ihcir trades, while the 
wometi frcMtuenlly transacted business. 

2 . In general, the character of the Egyptians wa.s mild, their manners 
polished, and such as might be expected from a ])eojde naturally 
obedient, profoundly religious, and early civilised, “'rheve is another 
custom,” says lIcrodi)tus,t “in which the EgyjUians resemble a par- 
ticular Greek people, namely, the Eacedemoiiians ; their young men, 
when they meet their elders in the street, give way to them nud step 
aside; and if an elder come in where young men are ])resei 5 l, these 
latter rise fro^ their seats. In a third ]K>int, lliey differ eiiiiiely from 
all the nations of Greece. Instead of speaking to each other when 
they part in the streets, they make an obeisance, dro])ping the hand to 
the knee.” 

'I'he same author also .says, and the study of the monuments com- 
pletely confirms his testimony, “d'he Fgy]>tians arc, I believe, next to 
the Lybians, the healthiest people in the world. . . . d hey arc 

pexsuaded that every disea.se to which men are liable is caused by the 
substances whereon they feed. . . . I'hcy live on Inead ma<le of 

spelt. . . . 'Fhcir drink is ticer made from barley. . . . Many 


Her. ii. 135. 


t Ibid. ii. 80. 
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kinds of fish they eat raw, either salted or dried in the sun. Quails, 
also, ducks, and small birds they eat uncooked, merely first salting 
them. All other birds and fishes, excepting those which are set apart 
as sacred, are eaten either roasted or boiled.”* 

“ They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs, and called calasiris; 
over this they have a white woollen garment, thrown on afterwards. 
Nothing of woollen, however, is taken into their temples, or buried 
with them, as their religion forbids it.”t 

3. “In social meetings among the rich,” Herodotus also states, J 
“when the banquet is ended, a servant carries round to the several 
guests a coffin, in which there is a wooden image of^ a corpse, carved 
and painted to resemble nature as nearly as possible, about a cubit or 
two cubits in length. As he shows it to each guest in turn, the servant 
says, ‘Gaze here, and drink and be merry; for when you die, such you 
will l)e.* ” 

“ Medicine is practised among them on a plan of separation; each 
physician treats a single disorder, .and no more: thus the country swarms 
with medical practitioners, some undertaking to cure diseases of the eye, 
others of the head, others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, 
and some those which are not 1oc.t1.”S 

Care for the body, the desire to guard it after death from all chance 
of tiestruction, was agaifi a subject of serious consideration among the 
Egyptians. Thence arose the custom of tml)alming, growing out of 
their religious ideas of the destiny of the soul after death. It was 
necessary that the body should be preserved from all injury, from all 
corruption, so that the soul might find it uninjured on the day of resur- 
rection. Hence tlie infinite })recautions for the preservation of the 
cor[)ses — hence the enormous quantity of mummies now in our museums, 
and found in .all parts of I'^gypt. The curious description of the pro- 
cesses employed in emljalming, dilfering according to the rank .and 
fortune of the deceased, may be read in Herodotus, Book II. 86, 87, 88. 


Section V. — Writing. 

I. The Greeks gave the name of Hieroglyphics, that is, “Sacred 
Sculpture,” to the national writing of the Egyptians, composed entirely 
of pictures of natural objects. Although very inapplicable, this name 
has been adopted by modern writers, and has been so completely ac- 
cepted and used, that it cannot now be rei)laccd by a more appropriate 
appellation. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans, whilst masters of 
Egypt, attempted in any w'ay to learn the method of reading this 


Her. ii. 77. t Ibid. ii. 81. 


Ibid. ii. 78. § Ibid. ii. 84. 
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writing. It appeared to them an unattainable secret, although the 
natives under their authority still continued to use it. For a long series 
of ages the decipherment of the hieroglyphics, for which the classical 
writers furnish no assistance, remained a hopeless mystery. The acute 
genius of a Frenchman at last succeeded, not fifty years since, in lifting 
the veil. By a prodigious effort of induction, and almost divination, 
Jean Franyois Champollion, who was born at Figeac (I^ot), on the 
23rd of December, 1790, and died at Paris on the 4th of March, 1832, 
made the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century in the domain of 
historical science, and succeeded in fixing on a solid basis the prin- 
ciple of reading' hieroglyphics. Numerous scholars have followed the 
path opened by him; the chief of them are, in France, C. Lenor- 
mant. Ampere, de Rouge, Mariettc, and Chabas ; in Geimany, Dr. 
Lepsius and Dr. Brugsch ; in England, Dr. Birch. By their profound 
and persevering studies the discovery of Champollion has been com- 
pleted and perfected, and its results have been extended. It can now 
no longer be doubted by any one that the hieroglyphics of ancient 
Egypt may be translated with almost as much certainty as the works of 
any classic author. 

2. In our present state of knowledge it cannot now be maintained 
that, as for a long time was believed, the hieroglyphics were a mys- 
terious system of writing, reserved e.xclusively Tor the priests, who alone 
were in possession of the key. Ilieroglyjdiic writing is found every- 
where, on the public monuments and on articles of domestic use, in 
historical narratives and in the praises of the kings, intended for the 
greatest publicity and destined to last to remotest posterity, as well as 
in the explanations of the most subtle iloctrines of the Egyptian religion. 
It would also be very far from the truth to regard hieroglyphics as 
always, or even generally, symbolical. No doubt there are symbolical 
characters among them, generally easy to understand ; as also there are, 
and in very great number, ligurative characters directly rejnesenting the 
object to be designatetl ; but the majority of the signs found in every 
hieroglyphic text are characters purely phonetic, that is, representing 
either syllables (and these are .so varied as to offer sometimes serious 
difficulties) or the letters of an only moderately complicated alphabet. 
These letters are also pictures of objects, but of objects or animals 
whose Egyptian name commenced with the letter in ipiestion, while also 
the syllabic characters (true rebusses) represented objects designated by 
that syllable. It is in this way that Chamjiollion succeeded in recon- 
structing the whole system of the Egyptian writing and language, from 
the moment that the comparison of the royal names (pointed out by a 
frame, cartouch, or ring) in texts with a Greek translation, like the 
famous Rosetta inscription, permitted him to take the first step towards 
deciphering the alphabet, assisted afterwards by the Coptic, a language 
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derived from, and still very much resembling, the ancient Egyptian, 
and which has continued to our days to be the liturgical language of 
the Egyptian Christians. 

3. The following table contains a selection of the most commonly 
used sjlphabetical characters from hieroglyphic texts : — 


Phonetic 
Power or 
Sound. 

Characters 
in common 
use. 

Characters 
rarely used. 

Phonetic 
Power or 
Sound. 

Characters 
in common 
u.se. 

V 

Characters 
rarely used. 

A 

1 


* 

D 



A 

A 



TS i 

i 

kl 
) T 

I 


M 

k = 

Uor OU 


9 

I 

N 


y ] 

F 

B 


9 

^ *■ 

R or I., 

1 

<z> 

n 

bi 

P 


X I 

S 

r 

C2Z=1 

f 

K 

^ u 

1 

sn 


Q 

j 


KlI 

c 


G 

m 


HH 

! 

f 

T 

• .=3 

1 

11 

ro 

w 


4. Words written phonetically, that is, with characters represent 
sound or pronunciation, whether by means of the letters of this alphabet 
or of the numerous syllabic signs used by the Egyptian scribes, compose 
the greater part of every hieroglyphic text. But from time to time 
words are found expressed by means of an ideographic character, that 
is, a figure depicting the idea contained in the word, independently ot 
its sound and of its pronunciation in reading the text. A mixture of 
such absolutely differing elements in one system of writing is not so 
strange a fact, nor so entirely at variance with our own practice as at 
first sight it seems. We also have our ideographic signs; we often use 
them in the middle of a sentence, all the other words of which are 
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written alphabetically. Such are our Algebraic signs, + plus, 
— minus; such especially are our numerical figures, conveying the 
same idea to all European nations, quite independently of the pronun- 
ciation, for each nation calls the symbol by a different name. 

Thus, as we have already said, these ideographic signs are of two 
sorts, figurative and symbolical. The first are pictures of the oVjject 
itself desired to lie expressed, and have no other meaning when so em- 
ployed, as may be seen in the following examples : — 



Moon. 

A Sail. 

1 Throne. 

% 

Man. 

Goose. 

J 

Obelisk. 


Woman. 

Road. 

A prisoner. 

7 ? 

Child. 

n House. 

To strike. 


As for the symbols, they also are representations of concrete things, 
employed to embody abstract ideas; and sometimes also concrete ideas, 
when the direct pictorial representations would necessarily be too large 
and complicated. They are formed in the four following methods: — 

I . By synecdoche^ dejucting a jiart for the whole; being simply 
abbreviations of characters, which would otherwise become too com- 
plicated. Thus the idea of building is expressed by a representation 
of the act of building up a wall. The two eyeballs sometimes represent 
the idea of eyes^ and the ox is sometimes described by drawing the head 
instead of the entire animal. 

II. By inetonym}\ taking the cause for the effect, the effect for the 
cause, or the instrument for the effect produced by it. Thus, month is 
expiessed by the moon ; day\ by the sun ; fiy<\ by a column of smoke 
issuing from a chafing dish; to see^ by two eyes or two eyeballs ; writings 
by a reed })Oij^ with an ink-jar and palette. 

III. By metaphor, by depicting an object tliat has some generally 
admitted and easily understood likeness to the idea to be expressed. 
I'he vulture expressed the idea of maternity, liecause that species of 
bird was believed to consist entirely of females, and to be reproduced 
without any male. The picture of the Nile goose rcjiresented son, 
because of the popular idea ascribing to that bird an amount of filial 
regard worthy of imitation by mankiiul. .Priority, pre-emmenee, or 
superiority were expressed by the fore-iiarts of a lion. The ideas of 
vigilance or bravery, by the head of the same animal, which was sup- 
posed to sleep wdth his eyes open. The bee stood for king, because 
those insect i have a regular and apparently monarchical government. 
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IV. By enigma^ by employing the picture of some physical object 
having only a very obscure, very distant, and often entirely conven- 
tional connection with the idea to be expressed. By this inevitably very 
vague method an ostrich feather signified justice^ because the feathers 
of that bird were supposed to be all of equal length ; a palm branch 
represented the ycar^ because it was supposed that the palm every year 
put forth twelve branches, one in each month; a basket woven from 
reeds conveyed the ideas of Lord and all^ and the uroeus serpent was 
equally royalty and divinity. 


To build, 
s Month. 

To see. 


14 
:5k 


To write. 
Mother. 


Son. 

VK King. 

^ Justice, Truth. 
I Year. 


Lord, All. 

^ God, King. 

Night, Dark- 
ness. 


1 


God. 


There is a third and very important class of hicroglyjdiics, called 
Determinatives,” as they determine the nature of the itlea conveyed 
by a word written in phonetic characters, and occasionally the pronun- 
ciation of the word, 

In the ancient Kgyptian language, as in most others, there were many 
words of the same sound, but w'ith very different meanings; and to 
these words the determinative sign is added to distinguish the sense in 
which the uord is used; for instance, the word a/ may meanyt^er/, 
or viper; and so, whenever the word is employed, tlie proper deter- 
minative is added to define the meaning. Names of objects of wood 
and metal are distinguislictl by determinatives ; names of jilaces in 
Egypt are marked liy a sign, usually called a “ cake,” bjit which would 
appear to be a “ cross-staff,” or surveying instrument, peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of Egypt, where re-surveys of jiropcrty were needed after 
each inundation. It is remarkable that a determinative sign, evidently 
originally the same figure, was employed in cuneiform writing to dis- 
tinguish names of towns and districts in Assyria, Babylonia, Chakkea, 
and Susiania, exclusively. Names of foreign places also are distin- 
guished by a representation of “hills,” the peculiar feature of foreign 
lands, as compared with the dead level of the Nile valley. 

These signs may be divided into two classes ; — 
a. Special delenninaiives^ the figure of the object, or the symbol of 
one particular idea. 
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b. Generic determinatives^ applying to a large ‘number of words, or a 
large class of ideas. 

The first class it would seem difficult to separate from ideographics ; 
the principle of the classification of these signs is, that every deter- 
minative is applicable to more than one w^ord or idea ; the ideographic 
to one only. 

In some cases, also, the pronunciation of a word or part of a word 
is fixed by adding to it the representation of an object in ordinary use, 
and with a well-known name; and in these cases the signs are always 
used in such a way as to prevent their being understood to refer to the 
meaning in place of the sound. The most apposite instance is perhaps 
in the name of the foreign god Set (introduced by the Shepherds into 
the Egyptian pantheon) ; the name is sj:)elt with the phonetic signs for 
ST, and the figure of a block of stone (in Egyptian Set) is added to fix 
the pronunciation. 


Names of h'oreign Coun- 
tries. 

® Names of Places in Egypt, 
ds Encloses Royal Names. 

^ Names of Enemies. 
Objects in Wood. 




Names of Animals. 


YYY 

TTT 


Evil or hurtful actions. 

Articles of Clothing. 
Articles of Metal. 
Disaster, storm, confusion. 


5. Besides hier()glyi)hics, properly so called, the nature of which we 
have been endeavouring to explain, the h’.gyptians used a cursive cha- 
racter, called by the (.Ireeks, though inappropriately, the Hieratic. 
The characters are aljbreviated, and more or less alteretl hieroglj phics. 
In this character nearly all the books on papyrus that we now p»>s.sess 
are WTitten, as well as the records of accounts and contracts of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty. I.astly, in the seventh century u.c. 
(at any rate we do not know an earlier example), a still more abridged 
style came into'use, name<l by the Greeks Demotic. Alihongh no 
trace w'hatever of the primitive pictures can be recognised, this system 
of writing still contains the same mixture of phonetic and ideographic 
characters as the hieroglyphics. 


Section VI. — Literature and Science. 

I. The productions of Egyptian literature were both numerous and 
celebrated; classical authors often speak of the books of Egypt. In 
the Rainesseum at Karnak, the hall of the library has been found, placed 
under the protection of Thoth, the god of science, and of the goddess 

X 2 
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Saf, patroness of literature. Unfortunately we now possess but little 
of that rich literature, considered worthy of consultation by some of 
the greatest geniuses of the ancient Greeks ; but from what we have as 
yet been able to discover and read of manuscripts on papyrus, we may 
form some idea of the variety of the subjects treated of in the Egyptian 
books. 

2. The first rank belongs to religious books, and especially to the one 
of which we possess most copies — to that great sacred book, containing 
the complete explanation of the belief of the Egyptians as to the destiny 
of the soul after death, called by modem scholars the “Funereal 
Ritual,” but in reality bearing the title of “The Book of the Mani- 
festation to Eight.” A copy of this, more or less conijdete according 
to the fortune of the deceased, was dcj)osited in the case of every 
mummy. The book was revised iimlcr the twenty-sixth dynasty, and 
then assumed its final definite form. But many ]^arts of it are of the 
highest antitpiity. Some chapters are spoken of as composed under 
King llesepti, of the first dynasty, and others as dating from the reign 
of Menkera (fourth dynasty), and very m.any chapters of the Ritual are 
found on monuments long anterior to the invasion of the Shepherds. 

The whole series of pilgrimages which the soul, separate<l from the 
body, was believed to accomjjlish in the various divisions of the lower 
regions, are related in this book; it .also contains the hymns, prayers, 
and formula for all ceremonies relative to funerals and to the worship 
of the dead. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul forms the 
basis of it, although the idea of its personality, as distinct from the 
body, is not clearly defineil. 

The reader will no doubt be interested by a short analysis of a book 
holding so important a place in the literature of h-gypt, and containing 
the principal philosophical opinions and religious doctrines of the 
Phara()nic civilisation. 

3. 'file Funereal Ritual opens by a grand diahjgue taking place at 
the very moment of dcatli, when the soul separates from the body 
(Ch. i.). The deceased, addressing the deity of Hadu ;, enumerates all 
his titles to his favour, and asks for admittance into his dominions. 
7'he chorus of glorified souls iriterposes, as in the Greek tragedy, and 
supjoorts the prayer of the decea.sed. 'I’he [)riest on earth in his turn 
speaks, and implores also the divine clemency. Finally O.siris, theg<Kl 
of the lower regions, answers the dcce.a.sed, “ Fear nothing in making 
thy prayer to me for the immortality of thy soul, and that 1 may give 
permission for thee to pass the threshold.” Reassured by the divine 
word, the .soul of the deceased enters Kar-Ncter, the land of the dead, 
and recommences his invocations. 

After this grand commencement, W'hich we have epitomised, come 
many short chapters (Ch. ii.— xiv.), much less important, relative also 
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to the dead and to the preliminary ceremonies of his funeral. When at 
last the soul of the deceased has passed the gates of Kar-Neter (Ch. xv.), 
he penetrates into that subterranean region, and at his entry is dazzled 
by the glory of the sun, which he now for the first time sees in this lower 
hemisphere. He sings a hymn to the sun under the form of mixed 
litanies and invocations. After this hymn, a great vignette, representing 
the adoration and glorification of the sun in the heavens, on earth, and 
in hades, marks the end of tlie first part of the Ritual, serving as a sort 
of introduction. The second part traces the journeys and migrations of 
the soul in the lower region. “The Egyptians,” says Horapollo, in 
his “Hieroglyphics,” “call knowledge sbo, that is, ‘ food in plenty.* ” 
This passage certainly contains an allusion to the religious ideas as to 
the destiny of the dead. Knowledge and food arc, in fiict, identified 
on every page of the Ritual. The knowledge of religious truths is the 
mysterious nourishment the soul must carry with it to sustain it in its 
journeys and trials. A soul not possessing this knowledge could never 
reach the end of its journey, and would be rejected at the tribunal of 
Osiris. It was therefijre necessary, before commencing the journey, to 
be furnished with a stock of this divine provision. To this end is 
destined the long chapter at the commencement of the second part 
(Ch. xvii., “The Egyptian Faith”). It is accompanied by a large 
vignette, representing a series of the most sacred symbols of the 
Egyptian religion, 'flie text contains a descri]>tion of these symljols, 
with their mystical explanation. At the beginning of tlie chapter, tlie 
descriptions and explanations are sufficiently clear, but as it advances 
we get into a higher and more obscure region ; at the end of the chapter 
wc lose the clue almost entirely, an<i, as often liappens in such cases, 
the explanation ends liy lieing more obscure than the symbols and ex- 
pressions exphiined.* Next come a series of prayers to be pronounced 

* There is a remarkable peculiarity in this chapter, first pointed out 
by baron biinsen. 'Die original text is, after every sentence, followed 
by a commeiyary, explanation, or gloss, prefaceil in every case by a 
group of characters in red, meaning “The explanation is this,” or 
“ Let him extilain it.” From this necessarily arises, first, that the text 
had by a certain lime become so unintelligible as to rcipiirc an explana- 
tion; secoiul, that the explanation itself had in its turn become unin- 
telligible; and finally, that the text and gloss, equally obscure, had 
been jumbled together and written out as one continuous document. 
The enormous length of time iiidicateil by these several steps can hardly 
be estimated, and we know that they had all occurred before the time 
of the eleventh dynasty, as the text of this seventeenth chatiler is found 
on a coffin of that period exactly in the same slate as in the Turin 
papyrus. See Runskn’s I^^ypty 2nd ed., English translation, vol. v., 
pp. 89 , 90 ; and Dr. 13 ircii*s Translation of the Ritnat^ in the same 
book. — T r. 
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during the process of embalming, whilst the body was being rolled in 
its wrappers^ These invocations are addressed to Thoth, the Egyptian 
Hennes, who, as among the Greeks, played the part of Psychopompe, 
or conductor of souls. They are of the highest interest, for in each 
allusion is made to the grand myth of Osiris and his contest with 
Typhon, of which Plutarch and Syiicsius have given us the most recent 
versions. The deceased, addressing the god, asks him to render to him 
again the service he once rendered on that solemn occasion to Osiris 
and his son Homs, “avenger of his father.” 

The body once wrapped in its coverings, and the soul well provided 
with a store of necessary knowledge, the deceased commences his 
journey. But he is still unable to move ; he has not yet the use of his 
limbs ; it is necessary to address the gods, who successively restore all 
the faculties he had during liis life, so that he can stand upright, walk, 
sjx'ak, eat, and fight (Ch. xxi. to xxix. — “ The reconstruction of the 
deceased ”). Thus prepared, he starts ; he holds his scarabajus over his 
heart as a passport, and thus passes the portal of Hades (Ch. xxx.). 

From the first step, terril)]e obstacles present themselves in his w’ay. 
Frightful monsters, servants of Typhon, crocodiles on land and in the 
water, serpents of all kinds, tortoises ami other reptiles, assail the 
deceased and attempt to devour him. Then commences a series of 
combats (Ch. xxxi. to xli.). The deceased and the animals against 
W'hich he contends, mutually address insulting speeches to each other, 
after the fashion of Homer’s heroes. Finally, the “ Osiris ” (the name 
applied to all the deceased, as we shall explain in the succeeding para- 
graph) has conquered all his enemies ; he has sul)ducd the 'ryphonic 
monsters and forced a passage, .and, elated by his victory, sings on the 
spot a song of triumph (Ch. xlii.), likening himself to all the gods, 
whose members are made those of his own body. “ My hair is like 
that of Nu (the firmament) ; my face is like that of Ra (the sun) ; my 
eyes like those of Athor (the Egyptian Venus) and so on for every 
part of his body. He has even the strength of Set, that is, of Typhon, 
for the strife between the good and evil principle is but yi appearance ; 
in reality they are one and the same, and e<iually receive the atlorations 
of the initialed. 

After such labours the deceased needs rest ; he stays for a time to 
recruit his strength and to satisfy his hunger (Ch. xliii. to Ivi.). He 
has escaped great dangers, and has not gone astray in the desert, where 
he would have died of hunger and thirst (Ch. li. — liii.). From the 
tree of life, the goddess Nu gives him refreshing w'aters, which in- 
vigorate him and enable him to recommence his journey in order to 
reach the first gate of heaven (Ch. lix.). 

Then commences a dialogue between the deceased and the personifi- 
cation of the divine Light, who instructs him (Ch. Ixiv.). This 
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dialogue presents most remarkable resemblances to the dialogue, pre- 
fixed to the books given by the Alexandrian Greeks as translations 
of the ancient religious writings of Egypt, between Thoth and the 
Light, the latter explaining to Thoth the most sublime mysteries of 
Nature. This portion is certainly one of the best and grandest of the 
Ritual, and may almost be classed with the invocations to the sun 
at the close of the first part. 

The deceased, having passed the gate, continues to advance, guided 
by this new Light, to whom he addresses his invocations (Ch. Ixv. to 
Ixxv.). He then enters on a series of transformations, more and more 
elevated, assuming tlie form of and identifying himself with the noblest 
divine symbols. He is changed successively into a hawk (Ch. Ixxvii., 
Ixxviii.), an angel or divine messenger (Ch. Ixxix., Ixxx.); into a lotus 
(Ch. Ixxxi.); into the god Ptah (Ch. Ixxxii.); into a lieron (Ch. Ixxxiii.); 
into a crane (Ch. Ixxxiv.); into a human-headed bird (Ch. Ixxxv.), the 
usual emblem of the soul; into a swallow (Ch. Ixxxvi.); into a serpent 
(Ch. Ixxxvii.); and into a crocodile (Ch. Ixxxviii.). 

Up to this time the soul of the deceased has been making its 
journeys alone; it has been merely a sort of ttSioXov if we 

may be permitted to employ this untranslata])le (ircek phrase; that is, 
an image, a .shade, with the appearance of that body now stretched 
on the ])ier. After these transformations the soul becomes re-united to 
its body, which is needed for the rest of the journey. It was on this 
account that careful embalming was so important ; it was necessary 
that the soul should find the body jierfect and well preserved. “ Oh,” 
cries the body, “that in the dwelling of the master of life 1 may 
he re-united to my glorified soul, do not order tlie guardians of 
heaven to destroy nie, so as to send aw.ay my soul from my corpse, and 
hinder the eye of Horns, who is with thee, from preparing my way ” 
(Ch. Ixxxix.). 

The deceased traverses the dwelling of Thoth, who gives him a l)Ook 
containing instructions for the rest of his way, and fresh lessons of the 
knowledge 1\^ is soon to re(}iiire (Ch, xc.). He arrives on the banks of 
the subterranean river separating him from tlie Elysian Eields, but 
there a new danger awaits him. A false lioatman, the envoy of the 
Typhonic powers, lays wait for him on his way, and endeavours by 
deceitful woixls to get him into his boat, so as to mi.slead him and take 
him to the east instead of to the west (Cli. xciii.), his true destination, 
and where he ought to land and rejoin the sun of the lower world. The 
deceased again escapes this new danger; he unmasks the perfidy of the 
false boatman, and drives him awav, overwhelming him with reproaches, 
lie at last meets the right boat to conduct him to his destination (Ch. 
xcvii., xcviii.). But before getting into it, it is necessary to ascertain if 
he is really capable of makmg the voyage, if he jicssesses a sufficient 
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amount of the knowledge necessary to his safety. The divine boatman 
therefore makes him undergo an examination, a preliminary initiation, 
seemingly corresponding to the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. The 
deceased passes the examination, each part of the boat then seems 
successively to become animated, and to demand of him its name, and 
the mystical meaning of the name. The stake for anchoring the boat. 
Tell me my name ! “The Lord of the earth in thy case ” is thy name. 
The rudder. Tell me my name ! “ The enemy of Apis ” is thy name. 

The rope. Tell me my name ! “The hair with which Anubis binds 
up the folds of the wrappers ” is thy name ; and so on for twenty-three 
questions and answers (Ch. xeix.). 

After having thus victoriously passed through this trial, the deceased 
embarks, traverses the subterranean river, and lands on the other bank, 
when he soon arrives at the Elysian Fields in the valley of Aoura or 
Balot (Aahlii or Bat), the ])ositioii of which the ritual gives in these 
terms, “ The valley of Balot (abundance), at the east of heaven, is 370 
cubits long and 140 cubits broad. There is a crocodile lord of Balot in 
the east of that valley in his divine dwelling above the enclosure 
(Ch. cviii.). There is a serpent at the head of that valh^y thirty cubits 
long, his body six cubits round. Tn the south is the lake of sacred 
principles (Sham) ; the north is formed by the lake of IVimordial 
Matter (Rubu) (Ch. cix.). A large picture here shows us this valley 
(Ch. ex.), a real suljterranean I’^g>'pt, intersected by canals, where we 
.seethe “Osiris” occupied in all the operations of agriculture; pre- 
paring the ground, sowing and reaping in the divine fields an ample 
provision of that l)read of knowledge lie is noAV to find more necessary 
than ever. He has, in fact, arrived at the end of his j»nirney ; he has 
before him only the last, but also the most terrible of all his trials. 

Conducted by Anubis (Ch. cxiii. to exxi.), he traverses the labyrinth, 
and by the aid of the clue, guiding them through its windings, at last 
penetrates to the judgment-hall where Osiris awaits him seatefl on his 
throne, and assisted by forty-two terrible assessors. 'I'liere the decisive 
sentence is to be pronounced, either admitting the deceased to hap]>i- 
ness, or excluding him for ever (Ch. exxv.). Then commenecs a new 
interrogatory much more solemn than the former, d'he deceased is 
obliged to give j)roof of his knowledge ; he must show that it is great 
enough to give him the right to be admitted to share the lot of glorified 
spirits. Each of the forty-two judges, bearing a mystical name, 
questions him in turn ; he is obliged to tell each one his name, and 
what it means. Nor is this all ; he is obliged to give an account of his 
whole life. This is certainly one of the most curious parts of the 
Funereal Ritual ; Champollion called it the “ Negative Con fe.ssion 
it would perhaps be better described by the word “Apology.” The 
deceased addresses successively each of his judges, and declares for his 
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justification that he has not committed such and such a crime. We 
have therefore here all the laws of the Egyptian conscience. 

“ I have not blasphemed,” says the deceased ; “ I have not stolen ; 
I have not smitten men privily ; I have not treated any person with 
cruelty ; I have not stirred up trouble ; I have not been idle; I have 
not been intoxicated ; I have not made unjust commandments ; I have 
shown no improj)er curiosity ; I have not allowed my mouth to tell 
secrets ; T have not wounded anyone ; I have not put anyone in fear ; 

I have not slandered anyone ; I have not let envy gnaw my heart ; 
1 have spoken evil, neither of the kingi nor my father ; 1 have not 
falsely accused anyone ; I have not withheld milk from the mouths ot 
sucklings ; 1 have not practised any shameful crime ; I have not 
calumniated a slave to his master.” 

The deceased does not confine himself to denying any ill conduct ; 
he speaks of the good he has done in his lifetime. “ I have made 
to the gods the offerings that were their due. I have given food to the 
hungry^ drinh to the thirsty^ ami clothes to the staked ^ We may well be 
astounded on reading these passages, at this high morality, superior to 
that of all other ancient people, that the Egyptians had been able 
to build up on such a foundation as that of their religion. Without 
doubt it was tliis clear insight into truth, this tenderness of conscience, 
which obtaiiu'd for llie Egyptians the reputation for wisdom, echoed even 
by Holy ScritHure (l Kings iv. 30; Acts vii. 27). 

Besides these general precepts, the apology acquaints us with some 
])olice rc^gulatioiis for puldic order, raised by common interest in Egypt 
to the rank of conscientious duties. Thus the deceased denies ever 
having intercepted the irrigating canals, or having prevented the dis- 
tribution of the waters of the river over the country ; he declares that 
he has never damaged the stones for mooring vessels on the river. 
Crimes against religion also are mentioned ; some seem very strange to 
us, es])ecially when we find them classed with really moral faults. The 
deceased has nevtr altered the ]n*ayers, nor interpolated them. He 
has never toi^hed any of the sacred property, such as flocks and herds, 
or fished for the sacred fish in the lakes of the temples ; he has not 
stolen offerings from the altar, nor defiled the sacred waters of the Nile. 

The Osiris is now fully justified ; his heart has been weighed in the 
balance with ‘'truth,” and not been found wanting; the forty-two 
assessors have pronounced that he possesses the necessary knowledge, 
'rile great Osiris pronounces his sentence, and Thoth, as recorder to the 
tribunal, liaving inscribed it in his book, the deceased at last enters 
into bliss. 

Here commences the third part of the Ritual, more mystical and 
obscure than the others. We see the Osiris, henceforth identified with 
the sun, traversing with him, and as him, the various houses of heaven 
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and the lake of fire, the source of all light. Afterwards the Ritual rises 
to a higher poetical flight, even contemplating the identification of, the 
deceased with a symbolical figure comprising all the attributes of the 
deities of the Egyptian pantheon. This representation ends the work.* 

4. Precisely the same doctrine, as in the Funereal Ritual, though in 
a much more abridged form, is found in the “ Book of Transmigra- 
tions,” a very short work sometimes deposited in sepulchres of not very 
remote antiquity.t We possess also some copies of a book consisting 
almost entirely of pictures with but little text, on the course of the sun 
in the lower world, and numerous fragments of collections of hymns, 
sometimes in the highest style of poetry. 

All this knowledge of men and of the world, all these ideas of another 
life, had been communicated to the Egyptians, as the priests said, by 


* In this translation the numbers of the cluijjtcrs are given for con- 
venience of reference from Dr. Birch’s translation in Bunsen’s “ l^gypt,” 
Second Edition, vol. v. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the origiii of the belief in the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis is probably to be found in the chapters of 
the Ritual on the transformations of the soul (Ch. Ixxvi. to Ixxxviii.). 
This seems very clear (as M. Lenormant has ]K)iiUed out) from the re- 
presentation of the soul of the glutton changed into a pig, to be found 
in many vignettes. — See also “ 'fhe Alabaster Sarcoidiagus of Oimenep- 
thah (Seti), king of Egypt, drawn by Joseph Bonoini, and described by 
Samuel Sharpe.” London, 1864. 

Some passages in the “ Ritual ” also furnish a proljable exj)lanation 
of a passage in Herodotus, which has jniz/ied most commentators. In 
the rubric to Chapter i., it is said, “Let this book be known on earth ; 
it is made in writing on the coffin. It is the Chapter by which he 
comes out every day as he wishes, and he goes to his house. He is not 
turned back. 7//^’// are given to him food and drink\ slices of flesh off 
the altar of the snnf etc. (Dr. Birch’s translation), and this is rejjcatcd 
with a slight variation in the rubric to Chap. Ixxii. Herodotus (Bocjk 
iii. 17, l8) says that Cambyscs sent spies into T'ithioj^ia charged especi- 
ally to observe wliether there was really in Ethiopia wlial was called 
the “table of the sun;” and this he describes (acecr'ding to the 
accounts given to him) as “ a meado\vin the skirts of the city full of the 
boiled flesh of all manner of beasts, which the magistrates are careful to 
store with meat every night, and where, whoever likes, may come and 
eat during the day. 'Hie people of the land say that the earth itself 
brings forth the food.” The same story is repeated by other classical 
WTiters, and many attempts have been made to explain it. Heeren 
(“African Nations,” Chap, i., p. 333) supjioses it to be a reference to 
the dumb trading very common on the African coast ; but it seems very 
probable that the tale, as related by Herodotus, is derived from this 
altar of the sun, from which the “Osiris” wa.s supplied with food 
in Hades. — I'R. 

t Translated by Dr. Brugsch, Sai an Sinsin^ sive liber Metempsy- 
chosis,^^ Berlin, 1831. 
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Thoth, the first Heimes Trismegistus, or “ thrice greatest,” who wrote 
all these books by the order of the supreme God. The first Thoth was 
the celestial Hermes, or the personification of the divine intelligence. 
The second Hermes, who was only an imitation of the first, passed for 
the author of all the social institutions of Egypt. He it was who had 
organised the Egyptian nation, established religion, regulated the cere- 
monies of public worship, and taught men the sciences of astronomy, 
numbers, geometry, the use of weights and measures, language and 
Avriting, the fine arts, and, in short, all the arts of civilisation. This 
knowledge had been included in the sacred books to the number of 
forty- two, and the Egyptian priests, who had the custody of them, were 
oldiged to know their contents wholly, or in part, according to the 
nature of their functions, and their rank in the hierarchy. It seems 
most probable that the Funereal Ritual was one of these Hermetic 
books. As Osiris was the prototy])e of kings, so Thoth, or Hermes, 
Avas the type of the priests, the minister of science and religion. He 
personified all discoveries made by the members of the sacerdotal class, 
of which he was at once the founder and the representative. Thoth, in 
firct, was the learned class itself ; that is, according to Egyptian ideas, 
the personification of science. 

5 . We have already giA*en an analysis of the epic poem of Pentaour, 
on the exploit of Ramses TI. against the Ivhitas, and ([noted a fragment 
of a chronicle of the expulsimi of the Shepherds. We have also men- 
tioned the existence at Turin of a papyrus, containing a complete list of 
the kings, Avith the duration of their reigns. History — sometimes in 
the form of a [locm, sometimes in tliat of a chronicle, or chivinological 
al)stract — formed a great [lart of the literature of ancient Egypt. Un- 
fortunately, Ave have but very fcAV examples. 

'I'he Museum of Turin [lossosses a fragment of a geographical chart 
of the time of Seti 1., containing the region of the Nubian gold mines. 
Otlier papyri, chielly in the Pritish Museum, contain collections of the 
letters of celebrated Avriters, preserved as models of style, and in more 
than one plq^c interesting to the historian. We have also collections 
of literary exercises, analogous to the orations of the Greek or T.,atin 
rlietorieians. Asa s[)eeimen of this style avc f|uote a fragment on the 
fatigues of the profession of arms, written in the lime of the great wars 
of the nineteenth dynasty, and arranged in parallel lines in Biblical 
style : — 

“ When you receive the verses I have Avriiien, may you find the Av^ork 
of the scribe agreeable. 

I Avish to depict to you the numberless trouble.', of an unfortunate officer 
of infantry. 

While still quite a youth he is entirely shut up in a barrack, 

A tight suit c'f armour encases his body, the ]^eak of his helmet comes 
over his eyes ; 
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The visor is over his eyebrows; so that his head is protected from 
wounds. 

He is Avrapped up like a papyrus roll, and can hardly move his limbs 
in fight. 

Shall I tell you of his expeditions into Syria, his marches in far distant 
lands? 

He is obliged to carry water on his shoulder, as an ass bears its burden ; 
His back is bent like that of a l)east of burden, his back bone is bowed. 
When he has (juenched his thirst with a drink of bad water, he is 
obliged to mount guard for the night. 

If he meets the enemy he is like a bird in a net, his limbs have no 
strength left. 

When he returns to Kgyi>t, he is like a piece of worm-eaten wood. 

If he is too ill to stand, they put him on the back of an ass; 

His baggage is plundered by robbers, and his servant deserts him.” 

What we should least expect to find among the literature of grave 
and solemn iCgypt are works of pure imagination, romances. There 
are, however, some, and M. de Rouge has translated the more important 
of those as yet discovered by us. d’hese romances are, however, all of 
an essentially religious character, for Tagan religions have invariably 
chosen to teach their doctrines in the form of stories or faldes. We 
might quote many and very curi«)us exanijdes in the stories preserved 
by popular tradition down to our days, commencing with that of 
Cinderella, so admirably modernised by the pen of rerrault, aiul in its 
old form ])reserved by Lucian, one of the myths of Asiatic religions. 

6. Scientific literature, if we may judge by what classical writers 
have said, was largely devclo])txl in Egypt. We have a few s])ecimens. 

Two treatises on medicine, one of which is preserved in the museum 
at Berlin,'* give an idea of the very low state of this science in the 
Pharaonic civilisation. It consisted entirely in the employment of 
purely empirical ])rescriptions, often the strangest that can be imagined. 
There are, however, traces of a somewhat extensive ac(|uainlance 
with symjUoms, and a ceilain amount of knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human body; but the theories sliow most fantastic ideas on 
physiology. c. 

A papyrus, recently ac<]inred by the British Museum, contains a 
dozen theorems of a treatise on practical geometry, extending beyond 
the essential and elementary iwoblems of })lane trigonometry. The 
Egyptians had a really scientific knowledge of .astronomy ; from the 
remotest antiquity they used a year of 365 days, and in later times 
invented a very ingenious astronomical jAcriod, to make this vague year 
accord from lime to time with the real fixed year of 365I days.t But 

* See BRUr.soif, Etudes sur un Papyrus Medical de Berlin^ Leipzig, 
1853. CiiARAS, Mfdauifes Egyptologiques, voJ. i. 
t Sec note to page 268. 
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they had not advanced beyond what a patient and attentive observation 
with the naked eye alone could achieve, insufficient even under the clearest 
sky to permit the precise moment of the occurrence of every phenomenon 
to be noted. Instruments they had none. Moreover, their method 
of designating the constellations was different from ours. It was only 
in the latter days of their history that they borrowed the zodiac from 
the Greeks; thus the interpretation of the astronomical monuments 
belonging to Pharaonic ages becomes exceedingly difficult, and only in 
a very few cases have the names of stars l)een identified with those 
known by us. J)r. Brugsch, however, has translated a catalogue of 
planetary observations, the precise date of which is unknown. 

The Egyptians believed in astrology, and reckoned this fallacious 
superstition among the sciences. A papyrus in the Hritish Museum has 
been found to contain fragments of an astrological calendar, compiled 
under the nineteenth dynasty, and containing fur each day a list of 
things not to be done, because of the adverse inlluence of the stars. 


S KCTION VII. — R KMC ION. 

1. Herodotus,^ when he visited Kgyi)t, was struck with the ex- 
treme devotion of the people, and re])resents them as the most religious 
of mankind, and surpassing all other people in the reverence they pay 
the gods. Without s])eaking of tho^e ]>oinpous sacred ceremonies, 
producing such an effect on strangers — of tlnrse magnificent fetes where 
the naos, or ark of the deity, was carried in ])rocession with their conse- 
crated vessels, fetes without number, a calendar of which was often 
inscribed on the porch of the temple — without recalling the vast sanc- 
tuaries, where l)as- reliefs, paintings, and decorations covered the walls 
in profusion — everywhere on the lianks of the Nile one was in the 
immediate presence of a religious sentiment. All Egyi:>t bore the 
impress of religion ; its writing was full of sacred symbols and of allu- 
sions to saved myths, so that its use beytmd the intluencc of Egyptian 
religion became, as it w^ere, impossible. Literature aiul science were 
but branches of theology. The fine arts were only employed with a 
view to religion and the glorification of the gods or deified kings. 

The prescriptions of religion were so multiplied, so constantly re- 
peated, that it was not possible to exercise a ])rolession to provide for 
one’s subsistence, or to satisfy one’s coinnumest wants without being 
constantly reminded of the laws laid down by the priests. Each 
province had its special gods, its peculiar riles, its sacred animals. It 
seems that the priestly element had jnesided even over the distribution 


Her. ii. 37. 
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of the country into nomes, and that these had originally been eccle- 
siastical districts. ^ . 

2. The Christian religion has not feared to reveal itself to all, and in 
spite of the profundity of its doctrines, it is open to great and small, 
ignorant and learned ; because, being eternal truth, it is addressed to 
the whole human race. But this was not the case with the false 
religions of antiquity. Whatever in them was most elevated and most 
philosophical, always remained hidden in the sanctuary, for the honour 
and profit of the priests and of a small number of initiated. In Egyi)t, 
as in all pagan countries, there were in reality two religions ; one held 
by the people in general, consisting only of the outer form of the 
esoteric doctrine, and presenting an assemblage of the grossest super- 
stitions ; the other known only to those who had sounded the depths 
of religious science, containing some of the more elevated doctrines, 
and forming a sort of learned theology, having for its basis the great 
idea of the unity of God. Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians of 
Thebes recognised one only God, who had had no beginning, and would 
have no end. This statement of the father of history is confirmed by 
the reading of the sacred texts of ancient Egypt, where it is said of that 
God “ that He is the sole generator in heaven and on earth, and that 
He has not Ix'cn begotten . . . That He is the only living and true 
God, who was begotten by Himself . . . He who has existed from 
the beginning . . . who lias made all things, and was not Himself 
made.” 

This sublime idea, the echo of a jirimitive revelation, has possibly 
been the secret of the construction tif some of the most curious temples 
of Egypt. Thus at least might we be able to explain those great 
religious edifices of the primitive ages, without sculptured images, 
without idols, such as M. Mariette has (iiseovered near the Pyramids. 
Unfortunately the idea was very early obscured and disfigured by the 
conceptions of the priests, as well as by the ignorance of the multilude. 
The personal idea of God was by degrees confounded with the various 
manifestations of His jiower ; His attributes and (pialilies ^yirc personi- 
fied in a host of secondary agents, tlistribiited in a regular hierareby, in 
agreement with the general organisation of the world, and the preser- 
vation of its inhabitants. I'lius originated that polytheism whieli, 
in its varied and strange syinlxilism, finally embraced the entire 
creation. 

3. The mind of the Egyptians was especially directed to speculations 
on the desliii) of man in another life. Of this future state they fancied 
they .saw symbols anti images in a thousand natural phenomena, but it 
seemed to them especially represented by the daily course of the sun. 
The sun seemed to them, in the course he each day accomplished, to 
prefigure the transformations reserved for the human soul. For a 
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people ignorant of the true nature of the celestial bodies, such an idea 
was by no means strange. The sun, or as the Egyptians called it, Ra, 
passed alternately from his stay in darkness, or with the dead, to an 
existence in light, or with the living. His life-giving warmth pro- 
duced and supported all existence. The sun, then, in the universe was 
the general progenitor and father ; he was the cause of life, but had re- 
ceived his life from no one; self-existent, and therefore his own 
creator. This symbolism, once admitted, became by degrees more and 
more developed, and the imj^ination of the Egyptians sought in the 
succession of solar phenomena, an indication of the several phases 
of human existence. Each change in the course of the planet was 
regarded as corresponding with a different stage in that existence. Ra, 
moreover, was not considered solely as the celestial type of man, who 
was born, lived, and died to be born and live again : like other pagan 
nations the Egyptians considered him a deity, the supreme deity, 
because he was the greatest of all the heavenly bodies, and the source 
of all light and life. The theological ideas of the Egyptians did not 
stop at this ; they subdivided him, so to speak, into several deities. 
Considered in his different positions, and under his different aspects, he 
became in each a different god with distinct name, attributes, and 
worship ; in this feature the Egyptian agrees with almost every other 
mythology. Thus the sun during the night is Alum ; when shining at 
midday, he is Ra ; in his character of the producer and sustainer of 
life, he is Kheper. These were the three principal forms of the solar 
divinity, but they also imagined many others. As the night precedes 
the day, Atum was considered as born before Ra, and as having at 
first alone proceeded from the abyss, or chaos. These three manifes- 
tations of solar power were united into a divine triad, the prototype of 
a host of other triads composed of deities who personified the various 
relations of the sun with nature, and his different influences on cosmic 
phenomena. 

4. Authropomorifliism, that is, the conception of gods under a 
human shapt^ obtained a place among these early Sabean itleas, and the 
Egyptians supposed that the generation of gods was produced in the 
same way as the generation of men. This is w'hy they introduced into 
their thcogony ideas on the respective parts of tlie sexes in this 
mysterious act of nature. Diodorus Siculus says that, in the opinion of 
the Egyptians, the father is the sole parent of the child, the mother 
merely supplies nourishment. This is the part assigned by their theogony 
to the female principle, personified at Thebes by the goddess Maut ; at 
Sais by the goddess Neith, mother of the sun. This jirinciple 
represented only purely inert matter — the lifeless nnujs in which genera- 
tion took place. 

Thus, to borrow the mystical language of the Egyptian priests, the 
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mother of the gods was a creation of the god Num, or Chnuphis, 
a personification of the divine breath-animating matter, symbolised by 
the rain; for what happened to the sun was consideredj in a more 
general and abstract sense, to have happened to the deity. Each of his 
acts was personified by a separate god, a new divine personage. 
Chnuphis is divinity, animating matter and giving it life ; he is the first 
of the demiurgi, or secondary creators. We may sec by this, that, in 
Egyptian doctrine, inert matter, the receptacle of life, identified with 
the female principle, was not co-eternal. with the god, but created by 
his breath, as was Chaos in the narrative of Genesis, and the patriarchal 
tradition, of which we find here a distorted rememl^rance. The assimi- 
lation of the course of the sun with generation was thus coin]dicatcd by 
a new symbolism. The lower hemisphere, where he descends on 
setting, was j^ersonified by the goddess JIathor. She was consc'iuently 
considered as the mother of Ra, as having borne in lier hosom tlic 
father of all beings, and her symbol was the cow. In later times the 
Greeks imagined that they had discovered in her their ow n Aphrodite. 
Worshipped as issuing from the divine cow, tlie sun took the name of 
Homs, and was represented as a cliild lifted above the waiters on a 
lotus flow'er. At his entry into the work!, he was received by the same 
cow, then deified under the name of Nub. 

5. As in Egypt, navigation was the ordinary mode of locomotion — 
the Nile, as we have said, being the great artery of eomiminication — 
it was in a boat that the sun was represented in lus course, whether as 
the solar triad, or in the loiver hemis|)here, as tlie emblem of another 
life. This subterranean sun sjiecially took the name of Osiris. There 
were given him as companions, and assessors, the twelve hours of the 
night, personified by S(j many gods, at the head of whom was placed 
Homs, that is, the rising sun himself; and the story went that this 
god had pierced with his dart the serpent Apophis, or Apap, tlie 
personification of the morning mists pierced and dispersed by the first 
rays of the sun. This contest of Osiris, or of Ilorus his son, willi 
darkness, was very naturally connected wdth that of good w ith evil, a 
symbol found in all mythologies. 

Thjnce arose a fable, very popular in Egypt, and alluded to by a 
great number of monuments ; evil was personified by one jiarticular 
god. Set, or Sutekh, called also sometimes Baal, wdio was the 
supreme god of neighbouring Asiatic nations, and in later times, that 
of the Shepherds. The Greek confounded him with their Ty[)hon, and 
it was said that Osiris had fallen beneath hi.s blow's. Resuscitated by 
the prayers and invocations of Isis, his wife, who reunites the features 
of Maut, of Neith, and Hathor, this good god found an avenger in his 
son Horns. The death of Osiris, the grief of Isis, and the final defeat 
of Set, furnish an inexhaustible theme for legendary creations, re- 
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sembling those of various Eastern religions, and specially the stories of 
Cybele and Atys, and Venus and Adonis. 

6. When once the course of the sun was regarded as the type of 
existence in the lower world, the doctrine of another life needed only 
a reproduction of the same symbolism in order to establish it among 
the Egyptians. Man descends to the tomb only to rise again. After 
his resurrection he enters on a new life, in company with, or in the 
sun. The soul is immortal, like Ra, and accomplishes the same 
pilgrimages. Thus we see sometimes on a sarcophagus the soul figured 
by a liuman-hcaded hawk, holtling in its claws the two ring-symbols of 
eternity, and beneath, as an emblem of the new life reserved for the 
deceased, the rising sun, assisted in his course by the goddesses Isis 
anil Nephthys. 

This explains why the solar period, symbolised by the liird bentiti 
(the lapwing), called by the Greeks phieiiix, re])resented the cycle of 
human life ; the mysterious bird was sujjposed to accompany the soul 
during its course in the lower world. The decease<l was to l.)e resusci- 
tated after this subterranean pilgrimage ; the soul was to re-enter the 
body again, to give it movement and life, or, to use the language of 
the Egyptian mythology, the deceased was to arrive finally at the boat 
of the sun, to be received there by Ra — the Scarabieus god — and to 
sliine with a brightness borrowed from him. The tombs and mummy 
cases abound with pictures showing the various scenes of this invisible 
life. One of the vignettes of the J'hmereal Ritual represents the 
mummy on its bier, the soul or human-headed hawk Hying towards it, 
l)enring the Crux Ansata, The emblem of life (Ch. Ixxxix. ). 

This doctrine was perhaps im])orted from Asia into k^gyjit, and can 
be traced back to the most remote antiquity. It necessarily conduced to 
ins])ire great respect for the remains of the dead, as they were one day 
to lie recalled to life, and was the origin of the custom of embalming. 
dTie Egy])iians desired to preserve entire, and to ])rotecl from destruc- 
tion, the body, since it was destined to enjoy a new and more jicrfcct 
existence. Th'iy also imagined that the mummies, even when enclosed 
in w rappers, were not entirely deprived ol life ; and the Ritual 
(Ch. clxhi.) shows us that (he deceased was supposed still to avail 
himself of his organs and members ; but to ensure the preservation of 
vital heat, they had recourse to mystical fonnuke pronounced at the 
time of the funeral, and to certain amulets which were placed on the 
mummy (Ch. clvi. — clxi.). In general, the gieater part of the funereal 
ceremonies, the various wrappers of the mummies, the subjects jiainted 
on the interio.- or exterior of the coffins; have reference to the different 
phases of the resurrection, such as the cessation of the corpse-like 
rigidity, the reviving of the organs, the return of the soul. 

7- Belief in the immortality of the soul is never separated from the 

Y 
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idea of a future recompense for deeds done in the body, and this is 
particularly to be observed in ancient Egypt. Although all bodies 
were to descend into the lower world, Kar-Neter, as it was called, they 
were not, however, all assured of resurrection. To obtain this it was 
necessary never to have committed any great sin, cither in act or in 
thought, as is proved l)y the scene of the Psychostasy, or weighing of 
the soul, figured in the Funereal Ritual, and on many mummy coffins. 
The deceased was, as we have seen, to be judged by Osiris and his 
forty-two assessors ; his heart was put into one of the scales of the 
balance lield by Horus and Anubis, and weighed against the image of 
Justice ; the god Thoth registered the result. On this judgment, 
delivered in the “ Hall of Double Justice,” depended the irrevocable lot 
of the soul. If the deceased was convicted of inexcusable faults, he 
became the prey of a terrible monster with a hippopotamus’s head ; he 
was decapitated by Horns, or by Smu, one of the forms of Set, on the 
nevima, or block, of Hades. 

Annihilation was believed by the Egyptians to l)e the punishment 
reserved for the wicked. As for the righteous, purified from venial 
faults by means of a fire guarded by four genii with apes’ faces, he 
entered “ Plcroma,” or ]>erfect happiness, and as the com])anion of 
Osiris, the good being vxcrlh'ucc (Ounnofre), was fed by him with 
delicious food. In all cases the justified, because in his human nature 
he must necessarily have been a sinner, could not arrive at final beati- 
tude without passing through many trials. The deceased, in descending 
into Kar-Neter, found himself compelled to |)ass fifteen gateways or 
porticos, guarded by genii, armed with swords (Ch. cxlvii.), whom he 
could pass only liy jwoving his good deeds and his knowledge of divine 
things, that is his initiation. He was subjected to the severe trials we 
have recounted in our analysis of the Ritual ; he had to sustain terrible 
combats with monsters and fantastic animals, and only triumphed by 
being furnished with sacramental formula and exorcisms, filling twelve 
chapters of the Ritual (Ch. xxxi. — xlii.). One of these creatures de- 
feated liy the soul at the gate was a real demon, the great serpent 
Refrof, or Apap, the enemy of the sun. 

Amongst other singular means resorted to by the deceased to conjure 
these diabolical phantoms, was that of likening every one of his members 
to those of various gods, and thus, as it were, to invest his person with 
a sort of divinity (Ch. xlii.). The wicked, in his turn, before being 
annihilate*!, M\as comjielled to undergo every sort of torture, and under 
the form of an evil spirit he returned to the world, to mislead men and 
lure them to ruin ; he inhabited the bodies of unclean animals. 

The sun, personified by Osiris, was, as we see, the foundation of the 
Egyptian Metempsychosis. From a god who gave and preserved life, 
he had become a retributive and saving god. They even came to con- 
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sider Osiris as accompanying the deceased in his pilgrimage in Hades, 
as receiving the soul on its entrance into Kar-Neter, and guiding it to 
the eternal light. Himself the first raised from the dead, he assisted 
to raise those who were justified, after having aided them to overcome 
all their trials. The deceased, in the end, was even completely identified 
with Osiris, and so absorbed into his substance as to lose all indi- 
viduality ; his trials became those of the god himself, and thus from the 
moment of his death the deccase<l was called ‘‘'I'he Osiris.” 

8. In this hasty sketch of the essential and fundamental doctrines of 
ancient Egypt we have noticed only the most prominent features, only 
tlie principal personages of the pantheon formed l)y the sub-division of 
the unity of the first princijde — an idea always j)resci-ved in the sanc- 
tuaries, where coinl)inations more or less ingenious w'ere invented to 
reconcile this fact with ])olytheism. We cannot here enumerate the 
secondary personages of the Pharaonic pantheon, as from their number 
the list would be too long. In fact, these gods, who were originally 
only attributes and (pialities of one sole absolute and eternal being, 
and who by tlegrees were invested with an individual and personal 
existence, might be indefinitely multiplied, and undoubtedly popular 
superstition did its best to do so. Often many of these personages 
proceeded from one single conception, and may he traced back to the 
same original. Ercquently, when they are studied closely, their ap- 
parent differences tlisap])ear, and they may l)e identified one with 
another ; ami we may soon arrive at the conclusion that Egyptian 
mythology and all the tril)e of its gods may be reduced to a very small 
number of elements, infinitely divei>>ified in outward expression. 

But in the popular and visible religion — in that presented by the out- 
ward ceremonies in the lem])les to the eyes of the people — all these 
divine beings were cotisideretl as absolutely distinct, and the people 
believed them to be so; the priests only and those whom they had 
instructed in the secrets of religion knew the true foundation of reli- 
gious faith. Thus the Egyptian religion, allhoiigh originally based on 
a distinct acjviiowledgment of the divine unity, a last relic of the 
primitive revelation, assumed the form of an unlimited polytheism, with 
strange, often monstrous, deities; and to the people, to the uninitiated, 
it was nothing else. 

9. In the external and public \vorship the indefinitely multiplied 
deities were grouped into triads, or series of tlirce, who represented to 
the people an image of the mystery of divine generation, a family 
comprising, like a human family, a father, mother, and son. These 
groups, these divine families, reproduced in a material and tangible 
form a mysterious and primitive doctrine, and were supposed to have 
given birth successively the one to the other, thus forming a continuous 

. chain of emanations from the supreme deity, each link approaching 
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nearer the earth, and descending at last almost to the level of 
humanity. 

Here policy had intervened, and very cleverly too, in the organisa- 
tion of public worship. Each triad was worshij)ped in the sanctuary of 
one of the capital cities of the nomes, and no two cities worshipped the 
same triad. Now the rank held by the triad enshrined in the sanctuary 
in the scale of the divine emanations, was in diij^t relation with the 
j)olitical and administrative imjiortance of the city. We can scarcely 
find even two or three exceptions to the rule, that when cities of great 
importance in very ancient times, and where a worship had been 
officially constituted, lost their old importance, the gods wlio were there 
worship])ed lost also their rank in the divine hierarchy. 

The supreme triad was that of Thebes, composed of Amen-Ra (Amen 
the Sun), who became officially the greatest god of Egypt, from the 
time that the tweJftJi dynasty established its native city as the cajiital of 
the country; Maut, the divine mother///;' cxrclloicc ; and C'hons, son 
of Amen, who was alsc; a form of Amen himself, for in these groujis of 
divinities the son is always ulentilied with his fatlier. Amen is, how- 
ever, the most clevate<l, the most spiritual form of the deity presented 
by the Egyptian priests for the adoration of the crowds in the temples. 
He is the invisil)le and inconiprehcnsil>le god, his name means “the 
hidden”; he is, in fact, the mysterious j)ower who created, preserved, 
and governed the world. An invaluahle passage in the Ritual dis- 
tinctly represents him as the original aiul only first ju'inciple, the other 
divine personages being merely his aliributcs or emanations. “Amen- 
Ra,” it is there said (C'h. xvii.), “is the creator of his members; they 
become the other gods who are assoei.ated with him.” 

The jiarent god in the triad of Memphis was Vhtah, the second 
demiurgus, the jiersonilication of creative energy (hut inferior in the 
scale of emanations to (Jhnujihis), lord of justice, and regulator of the 
worlds, believed in as the author of the visible universe; his attributes, 
however, show entire confusion between the creator and the created, 
between the author of order in tlic world and chaos. ,Ui^ wife was 
Pasht, the great goddess of Ruliastis, sometimes with a lion’s and 
sometimes a cat’s head, considered to be the avenger of crimes, and 
also one of the forms of Maut. 'hhe .Min was considered her son in 
the sanctuary of the old capital of the primitive dynasties. 

Month, with the hawk’s head, was the terrible and hostile form of 
the sun, when his rays .strike like arrows and are sometimes fatal. lie 
was .specially worshipped at Ilcrmontliis, witli tJic gotldcss Ritho his 
wife, and their son Ilarphre (Horus, the sun), another example of the 
identity of the divine father and son. 

But of all these triads, the one most closely related to humanity in 
external form and worship, although the conception, as we have seen, 
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was one of the most exalted, was that of Osiris, Isis, and Ilorus, who 
were the object of universal worship in all parts of Egypt. They were 
said to be the issue of the god Set, the personification of the earth, and 
of the goddess Nut, the vault of heaven. Osiris, said the tradition, 
had manifested himself to men and had reigned in Egypt. The whole 
of the legend of his death from the violence of Sot, of his resurrection, 
and of the vengeancf||taken by his son Homs on his enemies, was said 
to have taken place on earth ; and every city on the banks of the Nile 
professed to have been the scene of one of the ci)isodes of this great 
drama. 

10. Symbolism was the very essence of llie genius of the Egyptian 
nation, and of their religion. The .abuse of that tendency produced 
the grossest and most monstrous perversion of the external ami popular 
worship in the land of Mizraim. To symbolise the attributes, the 
qualities, and nature of the various deities of their Pantheon, the 
Egyptian jiriests had recourse to animals. The bull, the cow', the ram, 
the cat, the a])e, crocodile, hipjiopolamiis, hawk, ibis, scaralneus, and 
others, were each emblems of a divine personage. The god was repre- 
sented under the figure of that animal, or more often by the strange 
conjunction jicculiar to l^gyi>t. of the head iif the animal with a human 
body. Jhit the inhabitants t>f the banks of the Nile, instinctively averse 
to the idolatry of other pagan nations, preferred to ])ay their worship 
to living representatives of their gods rather than to lifeless images of 
stone or metal, and they found these representatives in the animals 
chosen as emblems of the idea expressed by the conception of each 
god. 

Hence arose that worship <.>f sacred animals, which appeared so 
strange and ridiculous to the (ireeks and Komans. Each of these 
animals was carefully tended during its life in the temple of the gotl to 
whom it was sacred, and after death its body was embalmed. Certain 
cities were })eculiarly set apart for each species, for it must not be sup- 
posed that every animal of each sacred species was considered sacred. 
A few only w^re maintained at the expense of the stale, and under the 
care of the greatest pensonages. 'rinis the sacred cats, after having 
been embalmed, were carried to lUibastis, the haw ks to ihito, the ibis 
to Hermopolis. The same animals, moreover, were not held sacred in 
all provinces. The hippopotamus w’as only worshipped in the Tapremis 
nome. The inhabitants of I'hehes held crocodiles in great veneration; 
in other places they were hunted. 

We repeat that in the original conception, and for those who under- 
stood tlie basis of their religion, these sacie<l ani nals were only the 
living representatives of the deities, but popular superstition made them 
into real gods; and the warship of these animals was, perhaps, that 
part of their religion to which the people were most invincibly attached. 
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“When,” says Herodotus,* “a man has killed one of the sacred 
animals, if he did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death ; 
if unwittingly, he has to pay such a fine as the priests choose to impose. 
When, however, an ibis or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by 
accident or on purpose, the man must needs die.” A Roman soldier 
under the Ptolemies, who had accidentally killed a sacred cat, was put 
to death by the enraged mob, in spite of the king’s interference and the 
terror of the name of Rome. It is said that Camliyses, when he invaded 
Egypt, caused a number of sacred animals to Ije ranged before his 
anny, and that the Egyptians allowed themselves to be put to flight 
without resistance, for fear of injuring them. 

II. There were, however, three of these sacred animals more vene- 
rated and more cclel)rated than any others, which, from the very com- 
mencement of their worship, were considered, by a most degrading con- 
ception, not merely as representatives but as incarnations of tlie deity. Tlie 
worship of these had been established, it was said, l)y tlie King Kekeu, 
of the second dynasty — tlie bull Mnevis, worshipped at llelic^polis; tlie 
goat of Meudes, the incarnation of the god Khein, or Min, in whom 
was personified in the most brutish maimer the reproductive ])ower, and 
who then receiv(>d the special name; of Ha-n-ded, “ the spirit of the 
region of stal/dity,” of which the (ireeks have maele Mendes; and 
lastly, the bull Apis, the incarnation of Thtah, whose worship held the 
first rank in the religion of Mcni])his. Apis was born of a cow, mys- 
teriously impregnated by lightning desceiuling from heaven. He was 
to be black, with a white triangle on his forcheael, a mark like a half 
moon on the back, and a sort of lump or thickening of the skin, in the 
form of a scaralneus, under the tongue. When this god die<l, all Kfrypl 
was in mourning, and solemn lamentations were everywhere made. As 
soon as he was manifested anew, the KgyjHians put on their richest 
clothes, and gave themselves up to the greatest rejoicings.t Rut the 
divine bull was not allowed to live more than a deterniincd miinlier <'f 
years, ami at the end of that time, if lie <lid not die a natural death, lie 
wa.s killed; still, however, they mourned for him. 

The dead Apis was embalmed and (leposited in the magnificent caves 
of the temple, called by the Greeks “ the Scrapeum,” discovered by 
M. Mariette. He then became the object of a new woi*sliip. Ry the 
very fact of his death, he had become assimilated with Osiris, the god 
of the lower world, and received the name (jf Osir Hapi, converted by 
the Greeks into Serapis. Of only secondary imjiortance under the 
Pharaohs, the worshij) of Apis, or Serapis, took a sudden development, 
and became of primary importance under the Ptolemies. Changing 
completely its nature and features, it became a mixed worship, made by 
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the policy of the Lagides, the point of contact between the two nations, 
Greek and Egyptian. 

12. Such, then, was in reality the religion of the Egyptian people, a 
strange and almost inextricably confused mixture of sublime truths 
(vestiges more or less obliterated of a primitive revelation) with meta- 
physical or cosmological ideas, often confused, always grandiose ; a 
refined morality, an abject form of worship, and popular superstitions, 
coarse to the last degree. ** If you enter a temple, says Clement of 
Alexandria, “a priest advances with a solemn air, singing a hymn in 
the I^gyptian language ; he raises the veil a little to let you see the 
god ; and what then do you sec? A cat, a crocodile, a snake, or 
some other noxious animal. The god of the Egyi^tians appears ! . . . 
It is but a wild beast, wallowing on a purple carpel.” 


Section VUI.—Ari s. 

1. The Egyptians were, even before the time of the Greeks, that 
nation of antiquity wlio had carried the plastic arts to the liighest 
degree of perfection and grandeur. The Greeks alone have been able 
to surpass them. The genius of the ICgyplian people is completely 
depicted in the general character of their architeeture. 'rhe sons of 
Mizraim, as we have just seen, firmly believed in the immortality ot 
the soul, and attempted to ensure the immortality of matter, with the 
idea that the soul would one day re-enter the liody. They regarded 
life in this world as only a prelude to a better life. Thus, while they 
took little pains with the houses of the living, they displayed extreme 
magnificence in the resting-places of the <lead. A people thus con- 
vinced of a future life, a people who preserved corpses fur 4,000 years, 
had therefore adopted in their architecture such dimensions as woukl 
ensure solidity, and almost endless duration, d'he immense size of the 
base was the distinguishing feature of their monuments. \\ alls, pillars, 
columns, everything, in fact, is short and thick in Egyptian buildings. 
And to add fo the appearance of this indestructible solidity, the size of 
the l)ase is augmented still more by a slo]fing method of construction, 
giving to all buildings a pyramidal tendency. 'I'he Tymmids them- 
selves, those of Memphis, the largest of which is the loftiest building 
in the world, staml on an enormously large base ; their height is much 
less striking than their breadth. Thus making their height, as well 
as that of all the Egyptian structures, even the most elevated, less 
striking in vhis respect than for the greatness of their breadth. 

2. In relating in the preceding chapters the annals vd Egypt, we have 
mentioned the chief epoc*hs of its sculpture, and its essentially character- 
istic features ; the first phase of development under the primitive dynas- 
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ties, entirely free, and attempting always an exact imitation of nature, 
the introduction of the hieratic and invariable canon of proportion 
about the time of the twelfth dynasty ; the culminating point of the 
grand religious style, under the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth ; tlie absolute decadence commencing with the close of the 
reign of Ramses II. ; and finally the last “renaissance” under the 
Saite kings. 

Considered as a whole, and without reference to the differences 
between various epochs, Egy])tian sculpture exhibits a peculiarly 
symboliail character, always recalling its original intention — to embody 
religious ideas and to be their visible representative. Its Ihrth-place 
was the Temple. There it is at first found in the condition of merely 
outline drawing. Next, the drawing is cut into the wall, or stands out 
in relief. Afterwards it is almost, but not quite, detached from the 
wall, and when finally the statue is completely isolated, — though this 
is very seldom the case, for it almost always has a pilaster at its back, 
— it bears unmistakalde traces of its original architectural origin, and 
the symbolical purpose for which it was made. If we look at an 
Egyptian statue its lines are invariably marked by conciseness or 
brevity, not without finish, but without detail. The lines are straight 
and broad ; the attitude is stiff, imposing, and fixed ; the legs are 
generally parallel and joined ; the feet touch, or ratl)cr stand one 
before the other in the same direction, and are also exactly parallel ; 
the arms hang down by the sides, or are crossed over the breast, 
unless they are detached sufficiently to hold some attribute, a sce})tre, 
crux ansata, or a lotus flower : but in this solemn and cabalistic panto- 
mime, the figure makes signs rather than gestures ; it is in position 
rather than in action; for whatever movement the statue seems about 
to make will be its last, and followed by no other. 

Egyptian art seems in some respects to have remained in perpetual 
infancy ; it is an art essentially grand, majestic, governed by the 
severest rules. It is majestic and grand from the very absence of 
detail ; an absence voluntary and ]>redetermined. Whether in bas-re- 
lief or in the round, the Egyptian statues arc modelled, not rudely, but 
concisely ; they are not cut out merely as a rough draught, but, on the 
contrary, admirably designed with studied simplicity in their lines and 
design, an elegant delicacy in their form, or rather, mathematical formula. 

Two things are evident and plainly intentional, the sacrifice of tlie 
small parts to the large, and the non-imitation of real life. The nude 
figure is seen as through a veil ; the drapery of clothed figures slicks to 
them like a second skin, so that the naked figure can ])e seen when the 
statue is clothed, and seems clothed even when mule. I'he muscles, 
veins, folds and contractions of the skin arc not rendered, not even the 
bony framework. The variety that distinguishes living beings, the 
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essence of nature is replaced by a religious and sacerdotal symmetry, 
replete with skill and majesty. 

All groups of more than one figure are arranged on a parallelism 
of double members, and seem to obey a certain mysterious rhythm re- 
gulated by the sanctuary. The surest mode of expression in Egyptian 
art was, in fact, repetition. However natural and graceful a move- 
ment may be, it becomes formal when rei)eated intentionally and in an 
identical manner, as we see so often in the sculptures of ancient Egypt. 
This persistent repetition, making every walk a procession, every 
movement a religious symbol, every gesture a sacred cadence, becomes 
sublime. 

The Egyptian style is therefore monumental in conciseness of expres- 
sion, the austerity of its lines, and their resemblance to the vertical and 
horizontal lines of architecture. It is imposing, because it is a pure 
creation of the mind; it is colossal even in the smallest examples, 
because it is supernatural and superliiunan. It always presents the 
same recognisable character, because it represents an invariable faith. 
Lastly, ICgyptian style is the result of a ]’>rinciple (jnite apart from imita- 
tion, it has voluntarily discarded all attempt at imitative truth ; 'for the 
faculty of copying nature faithfully was as strong among the Egyptians 
as among the Greeks, as is proved by the faithfulness of some of their 
copies of animals compared with their conventional and artificial ex- 
pressions of the human figure, as well as by contrasting the works of 
the primitive schools of art, with productions after the reign of the 
twelfth dynasty and the establishment of the priestly canon of the pro- 
portions of the human body. 

In modelling the human head, the Egyptian sculptor was more faithful 
in his imitation than in the human bixly, and showetl how strong would 
have been his power of imitation, if art had remained free. With 
what power is the physiognomy of the various races expressed whom 
the artists wished to represent! No other people have in their works of 
art so closely a<lhcred to ethiiogra[)hical truth. 

Is there any further need to insist on the toiulcncy to symbolism pre- 
vailing in all Egyptian sculpture to such an extent that we Imd figures 
with the monstrous combination of Iniman bodies and the heads of 
animals? “In exhibiting to us,” Raoul Rochette has well said, “a 
man’s body with a lion’s, a crocodile’s or jackal’s head, the Egyptians 
certainly never intended us to believe in the existence of such a being; 
it was the cml)odiment of an idea they wished to exhibit rather than 
a representation of any real thing. The mixture of the two natures 
was employ vl to make it plain that this human b(xly supporting an 
animal’s head w'as a written thought, a personified idea, but never 
intended to pass for any real being. ” 

Thus, we may say, that Egyptian sculpture was one form of their 
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writing, an essentially symbolical art, and this was one reason why it 
could not progress. Symbolism was for this great school of art, what 
the aromatic spices were to the embalmed dead; it made it a mummy, 
but ill so doing rendered it everlasting. 

3. Painting was hardly ever used by the Egyptians except for decora- 
tion, to accompany and set off architecture and sculpture; all buildings 
and statues were coloured. Nevertheless some small wooden steles 
have been found on which the subjects are merely jiainted, often with 
great delicacy and in admirable style; and even some tombs, where tlie 
nature of the rock did not admit of the execution of finished sculpture, 
have had the internal walls covered with plaster and painted. This 
painting, however, is entirely sculptural in its character, and executed 
quite in tlie style of a bas-relief. The papyrus mamiscrijits of the 
Funereal Ritual frequently ]ircsent vignettes designed with the pen willi 
wonderful freedom, firmness and boldness, and sometimes with a purity 
of outline recalling the decorations of (Ircek vases. 


Skction TX. — Principal Monumknts. 

I. The Pyramids, 'fhe most imposing moniinients of Fgyjit, from 
their size, and the most curious from their antiquity, are undoui)tedly the 
pyramids of Gizeli. We have already mentioned the enormous amount 
of labour required for their constniction; Vnit we may be able perhaps 
to form a more precise idea when we know that the largcM — the j)yranii(l 
of Khufu (Cheops)— is formed of more than 200 steps or layers of 
enormous blocks. When entire it was 4S0 feet high, nearly double the 
elevation of the towers of the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris; ils 
base mcasure<l 756 feet, and it was composed of the truly astonisliiiig 
mass of more than ten millions of cubic yards of stone material, 
sufficient to build a wall six feet high, a foot thick, and nearly 3,000 
miles hmg. To relieve the enormous weight that the chamber intende d 
for the royal sarcophagus had to support, open spaces have Ijcen left in 
the mass of the monument above it, forming five small chambers. A 
second sepulchral chamber is situated almost exactly below the first, 
and a third at a great depth below, excavated in the rock and forming 
no ])art of the building. The orientation of this gigantic monument is 
perfect, its four sides exactly facing the four cardinal points. 

The arrangement of the other two pyramids is similar, with the 
exccjition that their masonry is solid, and the chambers they cover arc 
cut in the rock. The second is not so high as the first, and the 
difference is rendered more apparent from the height of the rocky plat- 
form on which the first stands; its constniction is also far from ecjualling 
in beauty that of the first. It was built to receive the body of Shafra 
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(Chefren), and is the only one still retaining a part of its original outer 
casing. The third pyramid is not more than a third of the height of 
the first, but was more highly ornamented; in it was found the wooden 
coffin of the king Menkcra (Mycerinus), by whom it was built. The 
chamber where it was found, was entirely faced with granite. Now, to 
find that stone, it is necessary to go up the Nile as far as the first cata- 
ract, and thence it must have been brought in boats. This pyramid 
had also an exterior casing of granite from Syene, but less ancient, it 
seems, than the pyramid itself, and atlded by the queen Net-aker 
(Nitocris) of the sixth dynasty. 

The colossal Sphinx at the foot of the (}reat Pyramids, to which it is 
subsidiary, is a monument completed if not commenced untler the reign 
of Shafra. It is nearly ninety feet in length and about seventy-four feet 
high. The face measures tvventy-.six feet from tlie chin to the top. It 
is carved out of the rock it rests on ; the strai ificat ion of the rock has 
divided the face into horizontal band.s. Advantage has been taken of 
one of these divisions to form the mouth, 'flic great Sphinx was the 
image of the god llar-ma-chu, the setting sun, a deity of an essentially 
funereal character ; between its two front paws was placed a small 
sanctuary, consecrated to that deity, reconstructed by Thothmes 111. 
“This huge, mutilated figure,” says Ampere, “has an astonishing 
effect ; it seems like an eternal spectre. Tlie stone phantom seems 
attentive ; one would say tliat it hears and secs. Its great car a}:)pears to 
collect the .sounds of the past; its eyes, directed to the ca-st, ga/e as it 
were into the future ; its aspect has a ilepth, a truth of expression, 
irresistibly fascinating to the spectator. In this iigure, half statue, half 
mountain, we see a wonderful majesty, a grand serenity, and even a 
sort of sweetness of ex]nession.” 

besides Gizeh, many other localities, at various distances from Mem- 
phis, possess pyramids, though smaller. Altogether sixty-seven have 
been found, and, in fact, sepulchres of this kind were in usc until the 
lime of the twelfth dynasty. At Gizeli there are nine in all. We fiml 
important groups of them at Zauiet-el- Arrian, and at Aboiisir, S.S.E. of 
Gizeh ; one m the latter place bears the names of three kings of the 
fifth dynasty, who were buried there. At Sakkarah there are also 
several pyramids, the largest, liuilt in .stages, is, as weluivc already said, 
the oldest monument in ICgypt, for it appears to have been the tomb ot 
king Kckeu of the second dynasty; another had a|>parently a very large 
platform on the summit, and was the tomb of king Enas, of the fifth 
dynasty; its ruins are now called by the Arabs, Mastabat-el-haraoun. 
Lastly, the vdllage of Dashur has five of tlic'^e monuments, the largest 
326 feet high; one of these pyramids is of sun-dried Inick, and was the 
tomb of Osortasen III. (thirteenth dynasty); it has in tront of it a small 
temple, where the worship of the deceased king was conducted. 
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2. The Labyrinth. The Labyrinth, founded, as Manetho tells us, 
by a king of the twelfth dynasty, Amen-emhe III., but possibly com- 
pleted or repaired after the departure of the Ethiopians, had, if we 
believe the testimony of Herodotus, attracted the attention and excited 
the surprise of Greek travellers almost as much as the Pyramids. Hero- 
dotus (ii. 148) even considers it superior, and describes it as formed 
of “twelve courts, all of them roofed, with gates exactly opposite one 
another, six looking to the north, and six to the south. A single wall 
surrounded the entire building. There are two different sorts of 
chambers throughout, half under ground, half above ground, the latter 
built up on the former; the whole number of these chambers is 3,000, 
1,500 of each kind. He adds that he has seen only the first, as the 
priests were unwilling to take him into the subterranean chambers con- 
taining, as they said, the sepulchres of the kings who built the labyrinth, 
and those of the sacred crocodiles, “the ])assages through the houses 
and the varied windings of the paths across the courts,” says he again, 
“excited in me infinite admiration, as T jiassed from the courts into 
chambers, and from the chambers into colonnades, and from the colon- 
nades into fresh houses, and again from these into courts unseen before. 
The roof was throughout of stone, like the walls, and the walls were 
carved all over with figures. h'very court was surrounded with a 
colonnade, which was built v^f while stones excpiisitely fitted together. 
At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid forty fathoms high, 
with large hieroglyphics engraven on it, entered by a subterranean 
passage.” 

Twenty-three centuries after Herodotus, on the 25th June, 1843, 
jM. Lepsius wrote from the ruins of the same niomiinent* — “These 
lines are written from the distinctly recognised Labyrinth of Mreris and 
of the Dodecarchy, not from the doubtful spot whose identity is still 
contested, of which I myself was unable to form any conception 
from the hitherto more than deficient descriptions even of those wlu' 
have removed the labyrinth hither. An immense cluster of chamher.i 
still remains, aiul in the centre lies the great s{piare, where the courts 
once stood, covered with the remains of large monolithic granite 
columns, and of others of hard white limestone, shining almost like 
marble. . . . At the fir.st superficial survey of the gnnmd a number of 
complicated s[)accs, of true labyrinthine forms, immediately presented 
themselves, both above and below ground. . . . VV^c literally find at 
once hundrcfls of them, as well next to as above one another, small, 
often diminutive ones, besides greater ones; and large ones, supported 
by small columns, with thrcvsholds and niches in the walls, with remains 
of columns and single casing stones, connected by corridors, w'ithoul 
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any regularity in the entrances and exits, so that the descriptions of 
Herodotus and Strabo in this respect are fully justified. . . . The whole 
is so arranged that three immense masses of buildings, 300 feet broad, 
enclose a rectangular place, which is 600 feet long and 500 feet wide. The 
fourth side, one of the narrow ones, is bounded by the jjyramid, which 
lies behind it; it is 300 feet square. . . . But the chambers lying on 
the farther side, especially their southern point, where the walls rise 
nearly ten feet above the rubbish, and about twenty feet above the base 
of the ruins, are to be seen very well, even from this, the eastern side ; 
and viewed from the summit of the pyramid, the regular plan of the 
whole design lies .before one as on a map.” The learned traveller found 
the name of the builder, Amen-emhe TIL, inscribed in several places 
on the monument. 

3. Funereal Grottoes. — “ The Eg)qHians,” says Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, “called the dwellings of the living, lodgings, because they were 
only occupied for a short time; the toml)s, on the contrary, they called 
‘eternal houses,’ because their occupants never left them. 'I'his is why 
they took so little ])ains to decorate their houses, whilst they neglected 
nothing that could enhance the .sj^lendour of their tombb.” We cannot 
here enumerate and describe the innumerable private rock-tombs, all 
decorated with sculpture, to be met with throughout the entire length 
of the Nile valley. The most remarkable are those of the neighliour- 
hood of Memphis (Gizeh and .Sakkarah), those of Beni Ilassan in 
Central Egypt, and those of (iunvih, the prinei])al necropolis of 
Thebes. But we must at lea.st give a short account of the celebrated 
royal tombs of 'riiebes, described by every anli<[uarian traveller who 
has visited Egy|)t. These subterranean constructions arc almost as 
astonishing as the magnificent edifices near them. The most ancient of 
the d'heban tombs belong to the eleventh dynasty ; they are those of 
the Entefs, discovered near the village of Drah abii'l Neygah. 

At the period these tombs were constructed, the sarcojfiiagus alone 
was ornamented. The kings of the twelfth ily nasty, although Thelnui 
by origin, a[)^car to have been Iniried at Fayum, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, under the Pyramids. 'I'he juaiod of decline, 
and even disaster, following this has left no great monuments. We 
know no sepulchres, either of the Sevek-hoteps nor yet of any of the 
Theban princes, who contended witli the .Shejdierds. At Drah abu’l 
Ncygah has been discovered thnt t>f Queen Aah-hotep, mother of 
Ahmes. The sepulchres of the v.allcy of Assassif belong to the 
eiglitceiith dynasty, where Amen-hotep III. and Ai, one of the 
usurpers towards the close of this period, were buried. It is not, however, 
to the time of the eighteenth dynasty, but to the age o( the Ramses of 
the nineteenth apd twentieth, that the most magnificent of the voyal 
sepulchres of Thebes belong, those of Biban-eFlNIoluk, called by tlie 
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Greeks the Syringes, and reckoned by them among the wonders of 
Egypt. 

The tomb of Ramses V. is most remarkable, for the long series of 
sculptures or paintings adorning a succession of halls or galleries, ex- 
cavated in the side of the mountain, and forming the approach to the 
Sarcophagus Hall. They are mythological and astronomical scenes, 
representing the sun’s course, and the rewards or punishments to be 
awarded to the soul in a future life. The Sarcophagus Hall, described 
in great detail in the letters of Champollion, shows us the course of 
the sun, and the 'walls are covered with thousands of hieroglyphics. 
Among the sixteen tombs of the valley of Riban-el-Moluk, a part only 
have their decorations completed throughout their whole extent, and 
these belong to princes wdio liad a long reign, for tlie construction of 
the royal sepulchre was begun at the commencement of the reign, and, 
more or less, was accomplished according to the length of time that 
the king occupied the throne. When once tlie corpse was deposited in 
the sepulchre, tlie door was closed, to be re-ojiened no more. 

Among the best furnished and most curious sepulclires we may reckon 
those of Seti I. and Ramses HI. In tlic first are represented the 
various human races according to Egyptian ideas ; the sculptures of the 
second represent (as do those of the jirimitive ages) incidents in 
private life; but there is also a symbolical picture of the Egyptian year, 
represented by six figures of the Nile and six of Egypt ]iersonified, 
each hearing productions pcculiajr to the divi.sion of the year they were 
intended to represent. We know that the waters of the Nile deter- 
mined in h-gypt the succession of the agricultural seasons. 

4. d'KMrLKS AND Talacks. — The division of the French armycoin- 
niandcd by (Jeneral Desaix, hastening into LTpiK'r figypt in pursuit of 
Mourad Rey and his Mamelukes — in w.ant of everything, without food, 
fainting with the heat - no sooner got the first sight of the ruins of 
Thebes than they forgot at once their fatigue, their sufferings, and il)o 
proximity of the enemy, and seized with enthusiasm, unanimously ])egan 
to clap their hands. Thebes, in spite of all the disastej s which have 
successively for so many ages fallen on this sacred city of Amen- in 
spite of all the ravages of time and of the barbarians — still presents the 
grandest, the most prodigious assemblage of buiklings ever erected hy 
the hand of man. 

At Karnak, first, in the north-east part of the ancient city, and on 
the right bank of the Nile, is found a scries of buildings erected by tlie 
labours of nearly all the dynasties from Osortasen I. to Ptolemy, father 
of the famous Cleopatra. The description of this immense as.seniblage 
of buildings would alone require an entire volume. I'o give an idea of 
its extent, it is enough to say that the sacred enclosure at Karnak is 
1,170 feet long, without measuring the avenues of sphinxes, extending 
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in front of the outer portico, or the second temple, built in the same 
direction by Ramses II., but behind the back wall of the first, so that 
the total length is about 2000 feet. There is found that Hall of 
Columns of Seti I., of which no words can convey a just concep- 
tion. 

“Imagination,” says Champollion, “that, in Europe, may well con- 
ceive something superior to our porticoes, sinks abashed before the 140 
columns of the Hall of Karnak. ... I shall be careful to de- 
scribe nothing, for my expressions cannot convey the thousandth part 
of M'hat ought to be said in speaking of such objects, or rather, were I 
to attempt a feeble sketch, far from highly colored, I should pass for an 
enthusiast, and perhaps for a fool.” “ Imagine,” says also Ampere, “a 
forest of towers; re|)resent to yourself I40 columns as large as that of 
the Place Vendome, the highest seventy feet high (as tall as the obelisk 
of the I’lace (le la Concorde), and eleven feet in diameter, covered with 
bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, the capitals sixty-five feet in circumference ; 
a hall 319 feet long and 150 wide — this hall entirely roofed over, and 
one of tlie windows it was lighted by .still to be seen.” “ It is im- 
]K)ssibIe,” writes also M. Lcjisius, “ to describe the overwhelming 
imjire.ssion experienced iijion entering for the first time this forest 
of columns, and wandering from one range to the other, between the 
lofty figures of gods and kings on every side rein csented on them, pro- 
jecting sometimes entirely, sometimes only, in part. Every surface is 
covered u ith various sculidiircs, now in relief, now sunk, which, hou'ever, 
were only eompletcd by the successors of the builder (Seti), most of 
them, indeed, by his son, Ramses Miamun.” * 

A series of colonnades of colossal rams of granite, forming avenues, 
anil of jxived mads, connect the buildings of Karnak with those of 
Luxor. Here again w'e meet with an assemblage of monuments of 
various dates, to winch each generation has contributed a stone. The 
most ancient part, the princi))al temple, is the work of Ameii-hotep HI.; 
to the north of this principal temple a gallery of columns leads to 
another built i)y Ramses II., and still covering an area of 4,000 yards. 
It is in front of the court before this* temple that Ramses set up two 
obelisks; one of them now ornaments the Place do la Concorde at 
Paris. 

On the left bank of the Nile, not far from the village of Gurnah, is 
found a building every part of which recalls Ramses H. and his family; 
and therefore called by Champollion “the Ramesseum.” It is quite clear 
that it w'as the palace of that prince. It i^ composed of a suite of 
courts surrounded by, or filled with, columns, covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, recounting the exploits of the king. A granite colo.ssus. 
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fifty-five feet high, represents Ramses seated on his throne. This is the 
largest ruin of a statue that has ever been known ; the foot alone is 
more than thirteen feet long. 

Of the Palace of Amenhotep III., very near this, nothing remains 
but shapeless masses of ruins, and the famous colossal statues, called by 
the Greeks “ Menmon.’’ At Gurnah itself are the ruins of another 
important edifice, commenced during the minority of Thothmcs HI., 
and continued by Seti and his son. Lastly, a little further south we 
meet with the immense and magnificent palace of Medinet Abu. ^Ve 
have already hail occasion to speak of this building, when referring to 
the historical tablets found there, relating the chief events of the reign of 
Ramses III. 

The ruins of Tliebes are the most extensive and majestic in the whole 
of Egypt. We have therefore spoken of them at some length. Put we 
must not imagine they are the only nnes existing on the banks of the 
Nile. Numerous other localities — Phil.e, (bnbus, lOdfu, J^siieli, Her- 
monthis, Denderah — possess sjdendid temples; some remain in their 
original condition, but the greater number were reconstructed under the 
I’tolemies in conformity with the traditions of the Pharaimic age. At 
Abydos tlie excavations of M. Mariette have brought to light one of 
the largest and most beautiful temples t.f tlu.' best period of Kgy]>tian 
art, a temple dating from the reign of Seti 1 . ; it measures 4S6 feet in 
length. 'The ruins of the sanctuary of Sutekh, at 'I'anis, the work nf 
Ramses IT., of Merenphtah, and uf .‘seti II., }ia\e l>een (liscoviaed by 
the same learned ex])lorer; and elevi 11 (>!)ebsk'', numerous monolithic 
granite columns, .md colossal steles taken from the ruins, ])r(A-e that tins 
building may be ranked almost with the erections of the same epoch at 
Thebes. 

No monument of Memphis still exists standing : any remains there 
may be are hidden under groiintl. ()ne only of the temples of 
this great city has been disinterred — the Seraj'cum, discovered by 
M. Mariette. It contains in its enclosure the sepulchres of the Pulls 
Apis, from the time of the nineteenth dynasty to that of the Roman 
.supremacy. 

Before closing this chapter, we must la.stly notice in a few words the 
mimerous Imildings of the Pharaonic age to be found on the banks of 
the Nile in Xidjia, l)etwcen the first and .second cataracts, and especially 
the prodigious subterranean temple of Ipsambul, with hi.storical and 
religious .siadpturcs eovering its walks, and its facade ornamented by four 
colos.sal statues of Ramses II., seated, each sixty-five feel high, and 
carved out of the rock. “ I'hcse more than gigantic ma.s.ses,’’ .says 
Charles Lenormant, “are treated in a manner rather grand than 
finished, with the exception of the heads, and nothing can be seen for 
truth, life and modelling, more perfect than these. Winckelman has 
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laid down no other rules for that calm beauty regarded by him as the 
highest aim of art. The Ludovisi Juno, one- fourth of their size, does 
not excel them in the expression of the whole, or in the harmony of 
combination of so many parts. Give but movement to these rocks, and 
Check art would be surpassed.” 


Additional Note to Pui^e 239. 

With reference to the ])os.sible connection of the 1 lebrews with the 
religious revolution under Amenhotep IV. or (dui-en-Aten, it maybe 
observed that there is mention in l Cdiron. iv. i<S of “ Jlithiah, the 
daughter of Tharaoh, which Mercd took and this name, Ihthiah, 
scenis to l)e particularly contrastcfl with Jehudijah (the Jewess), Mered’s 
other wife. 

The passage seems t«) have exciled the attention of some Rabbinical 
and early Christian writers, ami various .•.peeulatiuns liave been made as 
to who both Mercd and Bifhiah nere, the general opinion being that 
llithiah (daughter of Jehovah) must liave l^een a proselyte. 

The geiK'altjgy in 1 ('liroii. iv. is so fragmentary and confused that it 
is diflicuU to determine the exact «late of Mered; it >eems, however, 
that he must have lived before the K.\o«his, 

The question will naturally t>ccur, louler wliat circumstances could 
a Hebrew, even a Ihince of the House of Judah, before the I'lxodus, 
liavc married a daughter ol Pharaoli ? 

Is it not possible that this circmu'-tance may point to the connection 
of the Hebrews with the reforms of C'hu-en-.\len. May not Mercd 
(Rebel) have taken a leading part in the revolution and been the 
husband of one of that king’s jjiany daughters? 

It may be observed that as “ Aten,” or “ Aten-ra " (the sun’s disc) 
was, at this periotl, used as the symbol of one supreme deity, the title 
Su-t-ra or Su-t-alen, a name not unlikely to have l)een given to one of 
the daughlerf of Lhu-en-Aten, might very naturally have been tran- 
scrilied into Hebrew as Riiltiah. 

It is possible that future researches may throw some light on thi.^ 
point, wliieh is not witlu)Ut interest as belonging to a very obscure 
period of the history of the llcbrew.s.---'rR. 


End of Book HI. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PRIMITIVE CIIALDAiAN EMPIRE. 

Chief Authorities. 

Classical HV/Av'j The fragments of Bcrosus^ in Vol. II. Fragmcnta 
Ilistoricorum Gnrcorum. Didot. -Herodotus, Book 1 . -Diodorus 
Siculus, Book II. — Kusehius, Chronitlcs^ lk»ok I., Chap, xiv., xv. 
The Cauoft (f the Kings of Babylon of Iholciny. 

Collections of Assyrian Monuments : UoiVs-j Monuments de Kinive^ 
Paris, five Vols. — Layard, Monuments of Km eveh^ London, 1851 ; 
Munume}its of Kinez’ch^ 2iul Serie>, lauidon, 1853; Kinereh and it< 
Remains^ l.oiidon, 1S51; Diseo^'eries in the Ruins of Aane^'ch and 
BahyUm^with Travels in Armenia. Kurdistan, and the Desert. London, 
1853. — i.oftns. Travels in Chaldua anil Rusiana. London, 1856.— 
Victor Place, Kinive et T Assyrie. Paris (in course of jnddication). 

Collections of Cuneiform Texts : — ICitta, Inscriftions de Khorsabad. J’aris, 
1848. — Layard, A/ jcrz/Z/to/.f in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian 
Monuments. Lond<.in, 185 1. — Kavvlins(jn and Norris, Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia. I.oiulon, lS()l and 1866. 

Works of Alodern Scholars on the Decipherment of the Writing and the 
Language : — I »otta, Mlmoirc sur P Ecriture Cuneiforme ^ Issyrienne. 
Paris, 1849. — De Sauley, Recherches sur P Ecriture Cuneiforme Assyn- 
enne. Paris, 1S49. llincks, On the Khorsabad Inscriptions. Dul)lin, 
1850 ; On the Assy ro’ Babylonian Phonetic Characters. Diil)lin, 1852 ; 
On the Personal Pronouns of the Assyrian and other Dul)lii'M 

1854 ; “On the Assyrian Verb” in the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
July, 1855 : as well as a lar^e number of tlissertations ])ul)lishc<l in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
.Society . — Kawlinson, On the Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
London, 185 1 ; Babylonian Translation of the Great Persian Inscription 
at Behistun. London, 1851.- (.)pj)ert, Etudes Assy riennes. Inscription 
de Borsippa. Paris, 1857; Expedition en Mesopi>tamie. vol. ii. ; Tte- 
mentA de la Grammaire A ssyrienne. Paris, i860; Commentaire de la 
Grande Inscription du Palais de Khorsabad. Paris, 1865. — Menanl, 
Les Ecritures Cunliformes. 2nd ed., Paris, 1864; Expose des Elements de 
la Grammaire Assyrienne. Paris, 1868. — Norris, Assyrian Dictionary. 
London (in course of publication). 

Works of Modern Scholars on History : — Dc ^TsxAoy.Mfmoiresurlo 
Chronologic des Empires de Ninive. de Babylone^ et d' Ecbatane^ Paris, 
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1849. — Guigniaut, Article “ Chaldee” in the Encyclopf.die Moderne . — 
Ileeren, Politique et Commerce des Peuples de V Antiquite^ French 
trans., vol. ii. — George Rawlinson, The Five ^reat Alonarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern Worlds London, 1862 — 1868. — Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Note on the Early History of Babylonia, London, 1856; On the 
Orthography of some of the late Royal Names of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian London, 1856; and numerous Articles in the Athenceum 

and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. “Inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser L, king of Assyria,” as translated by Sir If. Raw- 
linson, Fox Talbot, Dr. llincks, an<l Dr. Oppert, London, 

1857. — Oppert, Rapport au Ministre de P Instruction Piddique, Paris, 
1857; Expedition en Mesopotamie, vt>l. i,; Les Inscriptions des Sar- 
gonides, Paris, 1862; llistoire des Empires de Chaldee et d'Assyrie, 
d'apfis les Monuments, Paris, 1865; Articles “ Ikibylone’’ and “ Baby- 
loniens” in the 2n(l edit, of \\\ei EncyelopMie du XlXa Siecle ; lui 
Chronologic BUdique fix ec par les Eclipses des Inscriptions CunI formes, 
Paris, j 868. — Opperi and Mi-nant, Les I'astes de Sa?'gon, Paris, 1865. 
— 'Slew.xni, Jxs Briques de Babylo 7 ie^ Caen, 1859; Inscriptions de Ham- 
mourabi Roi de Bahylone, Paris, — Braiulis, Ueber den Ilistori- 

schen Ge^vinn aus der En/ziffernng dcr Assyrischen hischriften, Berlin, 
1856. - -!’'. Lenonnant, Essai sin un Monument Mathcmatiqne Chal- 
deen, ct sur le Syst'eme Metrique de luibylone, Paris, 1868. 


Section T. — The Tk.ro-F.hphrates Basin. 

1. The immense deserts extending from west to east across the entire 
enstern hemisphere of the globe, from the .\tlaniic Ocean to the Yellow 
Sea, intersected first, on the frontier of Asia an<l Africa, by the valley 
of the Nile, are again broken near their centre Viy a second oasis, larger 
and not less fertile than that of Egypt, in the exact place where the 
desert changes its geological character, and from a low^ plain becomes 
an elevatetl j)lateaii. 'To the w est of this fortunate spot, the solitudes of 
Asia and Africa are mere seas of sand, scarcely above, even w here not 
below, the level of the ocean. 'Po the east, on the contrary, in Persia, 
Kirman, ScistafI, Chinese Tarlary, and Mongolia, the desert consists of 
a series of terraced plateaux, from 3,000 to io,0(.X) feet alnive the sea 
level. The two great rivers, Tigris aiul Euphrates, form and surround 
with their w'aters this great oasis, called by the ancient Semites 
Naharaim, and by the (Leeks Mesopotamia; and in the most ancient 
narrative of the Bible Shinar. These two rivers, about equal in 
volume, lake their rise near each other on the sides of the ancient 
Mount Niphates (the nuxlem Kcleshin); in Armenia they run at first 
in exactly opposite directions, and enter the plain at the two extremities 
of the chain of Mount Masius (now Karadjeh Dagh), the Tigris to the 
east, the Euphrates to the west. From this point they gradually ap- 
proach each other until, in the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, they 
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run parallel for thirty leagues, and afterwards unite into one stream, now 
called Shat-el-Arab, and flow into the Persian Gulf. 

2. By the geological formation of the soil, as well as by the aspect of 
the country and its fertility, Mesopotamia is divided into two very dis- 
tinct parts, the north and the south, the boundary being where the 
rivers begin to run parallel at Hit, on the ICuphrates, and Samarah, on 
the Tigris. The northern part is divided in two by the river Cha- 
boras (the modern Khabiir), taking its rise in Mount Masius, iimning 
from north to south, and flowing into the luiphrates at Carchemish, 
separating Assyria on the east from Aranuean Mesopotamia, the 
Osrhoene of tlie Greeks on the west. All the northern partf as we 
have said, is one great plain of secondary fluination, fertile only where 
springs and water- courses are abundant, as in Osrhoene and the neigh- 
bt)urhooil of Mount Sinjar; but in the rest of its extent resembling the 
neighbouring deserts, and like them, must always have been sterile and 
unfit for cultivation. The southern portion, on the contrary, comjirising 
Babylonia an<] Chahkea, is a >till lower plain t'utirely formed tjf tlie 
modern alluvium (in the geological sen>e of the word) of the l\\(j 
rivers. The distance fnmi one to the other is not more than a day's 
journey; and the country has the appearance of an immense prairie, 
only needing water to jjroduce enormous harvests. The summer heat 
in this region is e.xcessive, even for the east, Inil the winter is ti-mpeiale 
and ])leasant. 

'Fhe waters of the Euphrates and 'bigris rise every year ami inundate 
the low laml, though they do not, like the .\ile, dejtosit fertilising mud; 
nevertheless, this natural irrigation, if directed and conli(.)lled as it was 
in ancient times, w<<uld again makir (.'hahhea the garden of A>ia. Kice 
and barley at one time returned an increase of 2cx) for one; but now a- 
days that the canals are negleete<l, the produce is but a tenth of wha; it 
once was, 'I’he country has no trees but the dale-])alm ; tliis, howe\er, 
forms entire forests, sometimes of enormous extent. 

3. From tliis hasty sketch we may see the resemldance of tic 
natural features of the 'rigro-Eiij)hrates Basin to thc^ land of J^gyi>l, 
especially as regards Cdialdma, its southern part.*" 'Fins country also 
is the gift of the river, a land of incomparable fertility, yiehling its fruits 
almost without lalxuir, ami is an oasis in the midst of the desc/ts. 
Nature herself has prepared these two countries for the theatre w here 
the two earliest human societies might form themselves and enter <ui 
the load of civilisation. 'I'hus it is that in the plains watered by tltc 
two great rivers of Western Asia all the races of the ancient world ha\c 
successively encountered each other, and from the days of Nimrod to 
those of the successors of Mahomet, have dispulctl the Empire of Asia. 


See page 194. 
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Egypt and Mesopotamia have been the two great centres of civilisation, 
the one almost as ancient as the other, although priority belongs to 
Babylon rather than to Memphis ; they have been the two rivals, in 
whose hands has alternately been placed the dominion of Western Asia. 
The Euphrates and the Nile have an easy communication with, each 
other by roads fit for the passage of great armies. Whenever Egypt 
has been governed by an energetic ruler, she has endeavoured to sul)- 
jugate Mesopt)tamia, as though an inevitable law forbade the existence 
of two rival empires, possessed of equal resources and placed in 
analogous circumstances. A Thothmes or a Seti at Thebes, like 
a Saladin at Cairo, or a Mehemet Ali at Alexandria, have never jnirsued 
any other object so steadily as to march their troops on the Euphrates, 
and attem[)t the conquest of Mesopotamia. In the same way, when- 
ever a strong power has arisen on the banks of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates, whether at Bagdad, Babylon, or Nineveh, it has menaced 
Egypt and attempted its conquest. 'Ehe history of Ancient no less 
than that of Modern Asia, is little more than one continuous record of 
]M)litieal st^lgg]e■^ between l\gypt and Mesr)p»namia, ending only wlicn 
the military p(»\\ er of Western I‘airop<% with its great moral superiority, 
cntere<l tlie lists, as in the days of Alexander the Great and in the 
times of the Crusades. 


SKC I'IoN II. — BrIMITIVK Poi'Ul.A riO.N OV CllAl D-'KA. 

1. Tiik Bible ]dace.'. the commencement of the history of martkind 

in the 'rigr<i-h.U]dirates '* .Ami it came to pass,” says the Bot)k 

of Cienesis, that as they journeyed from the east, they fotmd a plain 
in the land of .Shinar ; and they dwelt there.” 'rhere Scripture places 
the building of Bal)el, the first great city founded after the Deluge, and 
there ocenrred the confusion of tongues and tlie dispersion of races. 
We have already shown tliat this story was preservetl in the Babylonian 
tradition, as well as in the Mosaic narrative.* 

After the (fispersiou of the sons of Noali, wlio originally were all 
living together in the plains t)f Shinar, there remained in tlie country a 
considerable body of people of various and mixed races, 'Ehis follows 
from the Bible narrative, and is also attested by (lie Babylonian tra- 
<litions carefully collected in the time of the Seleucid^e by the liistorian 
Berosus, a Chaldicau priest, who translated the annals ot his country 
into Greek. “ 'Ehcrc were at first,” says he, “ at Babylon, a great 
number of men of different nations who hatl colonised Chakkva.” 

2. To the earliest date that the monuments carry us back, we can 


See page 23. 
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distinguish ' in this very mixed population of Babylonia and Chaldaea 
two principal elements, two great nations, the Shuinir and the Accad, 
who lived to the north and to the south of the country. As soon as a 
monarchical government was introduced there, the first title of the 
sovereigns was “ King of the Shumir and Accad,” a title preserved in 
official documents by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings to the last 
days of their empire, though it had then no real meaning, 'Hie Accad 
occupied the southern districts, and had as their capital a city callecl 
after them, Accad, to be identified apparently with Nipur, the modern 
Niffer. The position of the Shumir was more northern ; they had 
also a city of their name, Sumcre, mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus* 
as situated on the Tigris, and not far from Ctesiphon. 

Of these two great nations who constituted the mass of tlie |)opulation 
of Chaldica, one was of the race «)f Ham and of the Cushite branch. 
The presence of Chishites in Chahkea and r»al)y Ionia is attested l)y the 
Bilde, by Berosus, and by the universal testimony of anli(juity. To 
them, as we have already said,+ j>roperly belonged that language ol 
the family called Semitic, to which scholars have given the name 
Assyrian. I'his language was common to both IJabylon and 
Nineveh, and it is found in use in (’!ialda*a as fir back as the monu- 
ments enable us to go. We have proved that the greater jxirt of 
the Hamitic people, f)artieularly tho-^e of llu* Cu'^hitl.* bram h and the 
Canaanites, spoke languages analogous to each other. I.a^ll\, it is in 
vain to seek in the primitive annals of Ilabylon t)r the neiglil)ouring 
countries for an event of sufucitait im))orlance to ha\e suddenly given 
the Semites a preponderance st) great as to enable lliein to inij^ose 
their language on the other races. 

The other principal element in the original [lopulation of tlie lower 
course of the d'igris and liujdir.ites l»elonged to the 'ruranian race. It 
spoke a language of the t'ralo-ftuni->h family, made u>e of, as we find, 
in .some of the most ancient inscriptions of the (.’haldaan monarchs, 
and, as is proved by the monuments sj)oken ns late as the time <.f 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

3. The fact of the exi>tence of an ancient T’uranian civilisation, and 
the presence of people of that race in Chal<la.‘a, is one of the newest 
and least expected results of the flccipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and of the study of the original monuments of the Assyn^* 
Chaldiean world. It is, nevertheless, incontestable, and tlirows 
valuable light on the most ancient history of Asia. We have 
already : een that the 'ruranians were one of the first races to spread 
out into the world, V^efore the time of the great Semitic and Arinii 
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migrations, and that they covered a great extent of territory both in 
Asia and Europe. They then occupied all that district between the 
Tigris and Indus, afterwards conquered by the Iranians, and they also 
held the greater part of India. When the Semites on the one hand, 
and the Arians on the other, had finished their migrations, and were 
finally established, there always remained between them a sc])araling 
belt of Turanian people, penetrating like a wedge as far as the Persian 
Gulf, and occu])ying the mountains between Persia and the Tigro- 
Euphrates basin. 

Media was not, as is often represented, peopled entirely by the 
Indo-European race. On the contrary, the greater number of its 
])eo])le belonged, then as now, to the Turanian race. Even the name 
“ Media ” is a purely Turanian word, Mata sigiiifying “land, country.” 
This alone would jirovc, even if other positive indications had not been 
found to demonstrate it, that the basis of the population of that country 
has always been, down to our days, of the M'nrtaro-finnish race, 
although from an early period the d. uninant aristocratic class has 
been Arian. Aiul it was long before this 'ruraniau Media ceased to 
struggle with varying success against the dualism of the religion of 
Zonxaster. 

More to the., south, the Turanians formed a notalde portion of the 
population of Siisiana, on the left bank f)f the d'igris in its lower 
course, and for a long time their language was predominant there. 
This remarkable country, situate<l on the common Ixunidary of all the 
various races of Western .\sia, had the>e several pco]de inextricably 
mixed up together on its soil. There were at the same time Fdamites 
of Semitic race, Susianans proj^er, and Arjihasa'ans of the Turanian 
fimily, Uxians, a branch of the Arians, and t*oss;eans, descendants of 
llam (T the Cushite branch, each ])rescrving their distinct nationality, 
and living side by side with each other, as <lo now the variou.s races of 
HunKixry. ^ 

The Turanians of C'haM:ea formed the last link of the chain, and 
were connectefV"'hh tlu>se of Susiana. 

The ])rimitive centre, whence all the Turanian people had spread 
into the world, was towards the cast of Lake Aral. There, from very 
remote antiquity, they had possessed a peculiar civilisation characterised 
hy gross. Sabcism, peculiarly materialistic tendencies, and complete 
want of moral elevation ; but at the same time an extraordinary deve- 
lopment in some branches of knowledge, great progress in material 
culture in some rc.spects, whilst in others they remained in an entirely 
rudimentary state, 'fhis strange and incom])lcte civilisation exercised 
over great part of Asia an absolute preponderance, lasting, according 
to the historian Ju.stin, 1500 years.* All the Turanians of Asia carried 
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this civilisation with them into the countries they coJonised; those of 
Europe, at any rate the branch now represented by the Esthonians 
seem to have separated from the main stock before making any ad- 
vances in civilisation. This peculiar culture was intnxluced by the 
Shumir on the banks of the Tigris, and by the Dravidians into India. 
This also it was that the hundred families carried into the mitlst of the 
Miao-Tscu, and other indigenous people of the Celestial h^^mpire, and 
thus it became the starting point for the development of the civilisation 
of China, so dinerent from that of all other nations of the world. 

Moreover, the Turanian nations, who, as we have said, maintained 
themselves between the Arian and Semitic races in Media, Susiana, and 
Chahhea, did not all belong to the same branch of the d'uranian race. 
We have juoof of this in the ilifference of their idicmis. ddie Median 
language has left numerous remains; its essential characteristics have 
been established by the researches of Westergaard, de Snulcy, and 
Norris, and it is decidedly a Turkish language. 'I'hat of the 
Turanian tribes of ('halda'a, the key to which has been furnished by 
the labours of M. Oppert, and elsewhere designatcrl by us as “dial- 
daean,” presents, on the contrary, the closest analogies with the idioms 
of the Uralo-finnish group. Many of the words, and the greater part 
of its grammatical forms, ])articularly resemble the Kinlandish. .\s for 
the Susinnian, although very imperfectly known, the little we tlo know 
seems to bear a likeness to both the I 'ralo-finnish and the Dravidian 
group. We may be allowed to suppose that it will one day furnish the 
connecting link, so long sought by .scholars, belw'een these two groups 
of languages, the original parentage of which is certain. It is in j)erfect 
agreement with the geographical situation of the Susianans, for they 
must originally have been Dravidians, and apj)ear to have extended 
over Ariana and Persia, and were in later times driven out by the 
Arians of these countries, as they were from the basins of the Indu.s and 
Ganges, ending by l)cing pushed into the j)eninsula of Ilindostan, far 
from any other Turanian ]>ef)ple. 

4. ^mong the .Shumir and Accad it is easy to distingin-.h between the 
Turanians and Cushites. 'Their respective geogra])hical ])o.sition alone 
is enough t(; determine this. The Accad were the most southern; they 
bordered on the sea, and continued the chain of (dushite peoples, wh<> 
extended from the .Straits of Ikib-el-Man<leb to Mnlaljar, occupying the 
whole shore of the Persian Ciulf ami Indian Ocean. 'They were tlie 
first to attempt navigation on these waters in the dawn of the hi.stt)ricnl 
period. 'The .Shumir, on the contrary, were from their northern position 
connected with the Turanians, and t)ccuj)ied a continuation of their 
territory. Ihit though these two natitms were the most import.int in 
Chalda a and Hahylonia, and formed the greatest part of the population 
there, they were not the only ones; other races mixed with them hy 
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slow degrees almost everywhere, without having a distinct and well- 
defined locality. 

In that country there were large numbers of Semites, both nomadic 
and settled. There were first the Assyrians, the great bulk of whom 
went out of the land of Shinar, as recorded l)y the author of the Book 
of Genesis, leaving some of their number, however, who mixed with 
the Shumir and Accad. There were also llie I'arechites, or descendants 
of Ilebcr and Terah, who lived in tlie neighbourhood of the city of Ur, 
and did not (]iiit it to make an establishment in Ilaran (where the call 
of Abraham tf)ok place) until after the birth of that ])atriarch; and lastly, 
a large Jiuml)er of families of the race of Aram, wlio inhabited the north- 
west of Mesopotamia between the (diaboras and luiplirates, and had 
firmly establislied thonselves at an early period at Babylon and the dis- 
trict dependent on tlial city ; their language became the vulgar tongue 
tlicre in common with the Assyrians, from the ninth or tenth century 
before the (.'hiistian b’ra. Some expressions in tlic most ancient royal 
titles seem to admit of the explanation that the population of Chalda.*a 
containc<l four elements uf different origin, like those whom wc Imve 
sliown to have e>:iste<l in Susiana. We must therefore allow that, 
at any rate at one period, some Arian tril)es were there, although we 
are unable to fix the exact limits of their hal»itation. We shall, more- 
over, see that at one time the Arians had a military predominance in 
tlic primitive liistory of liabylonia. 

5. This mixture of the genius and peculiar institutions of tlicse 
dillering people, unileti on one lerritt)rv, gave rise to the great Baby- 
lonian and Chalda'an civilisation, which played so considerable a part 
in Western Asia, and extended its influence over the whole of that 
country. The two elements, (‘ushite an<l Turanian, had the pre- 
pon<ierance, hut it is very difficult to «lecide, in this mixed race, already 
completely formed when we first became aeijuainleil with it, what 
belongs to the Sluiinir, and what to the Accad. d'here are reasons, 
however, to believt? tlial religion, astronomy, and industrial culture 
were brougj^t by the Gushites. 'I'his is iinlicaled by tlie Babylonian 
tradition, placing tlie tirigin of its religious faith on the V>a]^ks of the 
i’ersian Ciulf, whence the Fi.sh-god, Oannes, issue<l to teach men the 
precepts of religion. 

As to the d'uranians, they brought t«) Babylon and Assyria that 
singular system of writing calleil cuneiform, each character being 
foniied of a number of marks I’aving the form of a wcvige or nail. 'Hie 
vahialilc researches of M. ( Ipport have inc<mtestably established this fact. 
It is only within the last few years that cuneiform writing has liecn de- 
ciphered, and wc shall in a future chapter ex]>i;fin its principles in 
detail. 'The characters represent ideas eitlier ideographically or sylhilu- 
cally, and very often, according to the position in which they are placed 
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they are even capable of being employed in both ways. Originally 
they presented a rude picture or symbolical image — subsequently much 
modified — of the object or of the abstract idea expressed by or con- 
tained in the syllable constituting their phonetic value, not in the 
Assyrian language, but in the idiom of the Turanians of Chaldma. 
Thus the word for *nk)d ” in the Assyrian language is ////, but the 
character representing it ideograj^hically had {)riginally the form of 
a star, and was ]ironounced an when em])loyed as a syllaluc sign, 
because, in the C'hahhean language the word for God was 
Again, the character employed for “ear” is found in other cases with 
the pronunciation //, because the Turanians of Cbaldiea exjiressed that 
idea by the word /V/ (Magyar Fiil). 'I'lie same sign represents “ fish,” 
and also the syllable //<?, because fish was called /utl (Finlandish JIal). 
Another combined the meaning of “two” and the sound kaSy 
because in d'uranian /v/j- meant “two” (Magyar AV/). A third was 
employed both to mean “ nose,” and for the sound ar^ ])ecause, always 
in the same i<liom, “ rujse ” was called ar (Magyar Orr). These 
examples will suffice, but thev might be indefinite!) multiplied. 

Cuneiform writing is thtui originallv 'furanian, and was the principal 
contribution of the Shumir t<» the Ilalwlonian civilisation. Thus this 
pco])le are often designatetl idcographically by a group composed of 
two characters, meaning “ language ” and “ arrow,” evidently 
designating ihei’i as the people who>e language wa^ written in arrr)W- 
headeil or cuneiform character‘^. !>id the .Shumir «)r ('haldivan 
Turanians invent this system of writing on the banks of the lower 
I'igris, or was it already formed before their tinal immigration ? I 
would be rash perhajr-^ to attemj)t in the ])resent state of knowledge to 
give a decifledly affirmative an■^wcr to this que'.tion. I»ut whoever 
stiulies the symbols forming the cuneiform writing, and attempts to 
trace them back to the objects they f»riginally reprc'-eiited, will find that 
the nature of these (jbjecl>. a|)parcnlly points, as the j)lace where that 
system of writing was invente<l, to a region very different from Chalda'a, 
a more northern region, whose fauna and th>ra wine market, My dilTerent, 
where, fi?r exam])le, neither the lion nor any other large feline 
carnivora were known, and where there were no palm trees. 

6. .Are we to suppose that a Inanch of the Shumir, or 'Turanians of 
the north of C hahhea, was the dominant tribe there from the beginning, 
or that the Chaldaans ]*roper were another Turanian nation, wlmsc 
establishment is still surrounded ])y the greatest obscurity? What is 
certain is, fhat the (dialdcuans impose<l themselves erjually on the two 
great constitutional elements of the population of the country, no doubt 
by conquest, and that they rcm.iined there as a superior and learneil 
caste, having lK)th sacerdotal and military supremacy. They belonged 
neither to the race of Shem, like the Assyrians, nor to the race of 
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Ham, like the Accad, or Cushites of the Lower Euphrates ; but they 
were already established in the midst of the Accad in the time of 
Abraham, when the great city of Ur was already called “Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and even earlier, when the Semitic tribe, whence the 
Hebrews sprung, was ilesigiiated by the name Arphaxad, which, as we 
have already said,* signifies “ border of the Chahhcans.” Their original 
country seems to have been the mountains north-east of Mesopotamia, 
where the classical geographers place nations of the name of Chaldaei, 
Carduehi, Cordia*i, and where the Kurdish tribes still live. 

The Chaldieans succeeded in establishing llieir ))olitical government 
and moral ascendancy in so decided a m;mnt!r as to outlast all the revo- 
lutions the country was to undergo. They had the talent of assimilating 
themselves with the jujpulations at the head (»f wlnmi they ha<l placed 
themselves, and maintnined their posiii(»n as 'O dominant aristocracy. 
They adopted its language and eivili'^ation, amalgamating it with their 
own, and tluis prcservetl their own su|»eri<»r j^osition. Ihit while 
adoj)ting, for ordinary use and in their intercourse with the rest of the 
population, the Semitic idiom of Nineveh and llal)ylon, lliey did not, 
even down to the last days (»f llaljyloniaii inde}tendence, give up the 
use amongst themselves of their own jjeciihar language of the Uralo- 
finnish family ; that Chahhean language we have already mentioned as 
apjxirenlly that of the original inventors of cuneiform writing, the 
langnagt; of the Sliiimir. I'lie laws regulating llab\lonian society were 
compiled in that language, d'hero are in llie Ihitish Museum some 
fragments relative tf) the organisation of lamilies in a d«ni))le text, 
Turanian-Chnldman and Semitic- Assyrian. 'I'hc comparative study of 
these two versions proves that the 'I'nranian is the original and jirimitive 
text, and that the Assyrian is a later iran.slali<m, in which it is easy to 
delect several solecisms. 


Skcthin 111 .— ( tRtr.iN v)K THK Statks <n' Assvrt.v ANr» 
CiiAi.r> K.v— NiMRiM) -UtKsv Ci sm i i', Emrikk. 

I. The vai^ous j^opulations residing together on the soil df Haby- 
lonia and Chahhoa must at first have lived, in separation from each 
other, 'rh’crc was certainly a primitive ejjoch of irilxd existence, of 
1‘etty local kingdoms; and some reconls of tiiis state of existence have 
l>een preserved in llnbylonian trailitioiis, as for instance that of 
Sharjmkin, king of the city of Agani, who npjiears in st)me texts as a 
legendary hero and almost a demi-god. Ihii true history in the ligro- 
Kuj)hrates Hasin commences only, as also iloes that of Egypt, with the 
formation in Chaldma and Ilabylonia of one united empire, including 
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all its tribes under one sceptre — an empire dating from such high an- 
tiquity, that it seemed almost legendary to the author of the Book of 
Genesis. In this state, the first regularly organised government in the 
world, the preponderance and dominion among the various tribe.s be- 
longed at first to the Hamites of Cushite race. ** And Cush,” says the 
Book of Genesis, “begat Nimrod; he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord; wlierefore it is said, 
Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the be- 
ginning of Ins kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the laml of Shinar. (.)ut of that land went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh and the streets of the city an<l (.’alah, and Resen, 

between Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a great city.” 

This invaluable passage in the inspired book furnishes us with facts 
of the higliest im])ortance in the primitive history of Mesopotamia. We 
see there, first, that the Semites of the race of Asslnir remained there a 
long time mixed with the Cusliites of ('haldma, and did not leave it 
until after the commencement of liislorieal times, when they emigr.ated 
to the north, undoubtedly to escaj)e the Cushite dmninion, formed a 
new state distinct from the flr.it, and founded the Assyrian cities. This 
lengthened sojourn together explains why the Assyri.ins and Jkabylonians 
had the same language and civilisation, in spite of the dilference of 
their origin. 

The Book of Genesis also reveals to us the e\i'^tence of a d'etrapolis, 
or confe<Ieration of four cities, who ruled over the rest of the land that 
had been the em])ire of Nimrod. The-^e four cities were, 1st, Babylon; 
— 2nd, rheeh, the () rehoe of tlie elassieal geograj)hers, the Warka of 
our days, situated on the left bank of the l',uj)hrates, forty leagues south 
of Bal)ylon; its religious name was “the city of the moon”; -^nl, 
Accad, the ancient centre of the ,'\eca<] tribes, called also Nijuir an-l 
“the city of the Lord of the world ; its site was ex.utly in the centre 
of Chahhva proper, on the l)anks of ihc famous Royal (hmal ; 4lh, 
Calneh, “the dwelling of Oannes,” also called Lr,* a Cdiahkean Jiaino, 
meaning “the city ” ///r I'.mY/fV/C/', and also designated by the religious 
names of “the city of the God who watt:hes over the moon,” and 
“the city of the house of the world ” ; its ruins are now called Mugheir, 
aijfl are near the first confluence of the 'Tigris and Luj)hrates, at s(tmc 
distance fnun the river and on its right l)nnk. 'They all four seem 
to have simultaneously held the rank i>f capitals iluiing the entire tunc 
of the existence of the first Chahkvan Lmpire, and the kings resided 
alterm* ly in each. 'This 'I'elrap<»lis, moreover, had a sacred as well as 
a political character; the four cities were, aec<)rding to Chaldamn ideas, 
a re])reseutation on earth of the four regions of heaven, or the fair 
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cardinal points, just as in Egypt its two divisions, Upper and IvOwer, 
represented the two hemispheres of the world. Thence arose the term, 
“king of the four regions,” an essential part of the royal title of the 
ancient kings of Chal(l.xa, and only in later times abandoned by the 
Assyrian kings. Instead of four regions, four languages are sometimes 
understood ; and this seems to indicate that there was also a cejnnection 
between the number of cities of the I'etrapolis and the constituent 
elements of the ])opulation of the country. 

2. The foundation of the Cushite state of the lower Euplirates was 

almost coincident with that of the other brancli of the sons of 11am in 
Egypt, and with the ap})earance of the first signs of civilisation on the 
hanks of the Nile, d'hc fragments of Menjsus mention this first 
dynasty, said to liavc consisted of eighty-six kings (and, therefore, 
to have existed about fifteen centuries), and the founder is called 
INechous. In tlie last syllable of this name it seems that we may 
recognise that of t'lish. I’ossibly thi.'. nnme, j»resei ved by Herosus, may 
be a traditional surname of the eliiiT of tlie ilaiuile dynasty, and may 
have meant something like s(»n of (.'usld' just as tlie name given 7n the 
book oftienesis to that personage, is a Semitic word, meaning 

“Rebel.” JNechous, according to Rerusus, had fvir his successor 
C,'hoinasl)elus ; tlie original form of this name Shaniash bel, “servant 
of l>el,” seems t(j admit of easy resimation. 

3. We know nothing from literary sources, either sacred or profane, 
of the history of tlie kings uho sncceedcfl Nimrod, or of the early limes 
of Assyria. W e may jH.-riuij>s tliinly })erceive through the medium of 
tile more or less fabulous tiaditic»ns preserved l)y })erc>sus, that 
( haldxa and Assyria liad at first a separate existence, 'fhe Semitic 
Assvrians occupied the sterile plains extending south t)f the mountains 
of Armenia, between the (diaboras ami the 'figris, as far as Metlia. 
In this district, on tlie left l)aiik of the river, they founded Nineveh. 
Material civilisation willi all its refinements seems to have been more 
slowly developed aimmg them than in Chahkea ; inhabiting a country 
less fertile, %nd a elimate less enervating, they remaineil always les.s 
polished, but at the same time more ni.ody and warlike than their 
soutliern neighbours. v\ll aiipeaianees seem to indicate that the 
.\ssyrians did not at first form one united enijare, a great monarchy, 
hut merely a confe<leralion of tribes with essentially military chiefs, 
fheir princip.al cities - Nineveh, Kesen, Calali, Assluir i>r Ellasar,t and 

* May not Evechous be the Assyrian ./tv/ A'nsh, “ man of Kush”? 

t Sir Rawlinson has i«.lenlihe<l the rums of Seiikereh in Southem 
Chaldxa, called in the cuneiform inseripli<»ns Lanak or Larsa, with the 
Biblical Ellasar (Gen xiv. i). 'I'he author s reason tor tlie idcntiftc.alion 
in the text is, that the name of the city is written in the inscriptions 
with ideographic characters, meaning “City of Asshur,” and the 
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Singar, for the most part on the east of the Tigris, certainly had each 
of them, in primitive times, a separate king. 

The Hamites of Babylon, on the other hand, spread themselves over 
the fertile plains of Chaldtea as far as the Persian Gulf. Their 
supremacy was marked by progress in industrial arts and in science, 
united with those superstitions and mythological ideas and traditions 
to be met with wherever the Cushites have established themselves ; 
their contribution to the history of the tlevelopmcnt of humanity : 
by agriculture, mining of both common and precious metals, and com- 
merce by lantl and sea. The population increased rapidly on that fertile 
soil ; cities were multiplied, arts and sciences l)cgan to be developed ; 
astronomy look its rise under that clear sky ; while at the same time on 
the ruins of the ancient primitive faith, revealed to the ancestors ol 
the human race, arose a system of worshij) of the sun and other 
heavenly bodies, the foundation of the religion of those lands. 'Jlie 
Assyrians had carried with them some jiart of this civilisation in their 
emigration to the north. 'Phey contimict! to live under the direct and 
almo^it exclusive intlucnce of the Babylonians, who had precedeil them 
in the march of civilisation, and were their instructors in everything 
that belonged to it. 

Thus at a very early date, an<l undoubtedly long before the lime 
when the (.'haldann monarchs compiercti ^Vssyria by force of arm^, 
there was, in sj)ite of the diversity of origin, but one nation of mixe'i 
character, the Chahheo-Assyrians, in the whole extent of the plain.^ 
watered by the Tigris and the Kuphrates. From this lime, however, 
this great and numerous nation aj)])ears to us as already st)mclimes 
divided into two empires. Nineveh and Balwlon were not universally 
subject to one sceptre. But an irre>i>tible temlency to union always 
appears from this time amongst them, and most frequently the two are 
united under the authority of one monarch, 'i'he chief changes in 
operation during the long series of ChahLea- Assyrian kings may he 
referred to fluctuations in the seat of their p()uer, which oscillated 
between Babylonia and Assyrian. Transferred sometimes from the 
south, where it had first arisen, to the north, and again from the 


character meaning “city” certainly h.id the sound of.'//, and the group 
must therefore have been pronounced A/ Asshur. 

The identification of Kllasar with the norlhern city may perhaps be 
supported by the text above rpiotcd. The ruins at Senkereh were 
certainly within the land of Shinar, and therefore would probably be 
within the dominions of the king of Shinar. The northern Asshur 
was far beyond the limits of that kingdom, and the centre of a dis- 
trict, and head of a people, who.se king was equal in rank and power 
to the kings of Shinar and Elam, and to the great chief of the Nomad 
tribes.— T k. 
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north to the south, the Mesopotamian empire was called according 
to its position at the time, the Chaldocan, or the Assyrian empire. 
But the religion, the customs, the language, and the boundaries of 
these two alternately preponderating kingdoms remained always the 
same in all essential points. 


Section IV. — Dynasties of the Ciiald/fan Empire according 
T o Berosl-s. 

1. After a duration that wc have no means of estimating, the 
first Cushite, or Accacl dynasty of Babylon was overturneti Viy a foreign 
invasion rather more than 2,500 years before our era. The invaders 
were Arians of Ja]dietic race; and this event a])])ears to have coincided 
with the great migration, when the Iranian pec)ple, sjirung from Japhet, 
leaving tlieir original country on the banks of the Oxus, directed 
their course to the west, to seek new' habitations in Media or Persia, 
whilst another branch of the same great race maile a descent on 
India. 

Berosus names tlie ])eople who came thus into Mesopotamia, Mede.s, 
that is, Iranians. After having destroyed ilie Cushite kings they 
reigned in Babylon for 224 years. With lliis coiujuesl he connects a 
name, very celebrateil in I'.astern tradition, tliat of Zoroaster, chief of 
the Bactrians, who was both coiKpieror and legisl.Uor, and wdiose 
doctrine, propagated by war, left so ileep an impress in the countries 
bordering on the Euphrates ami Tigris, ami particularly in Persia and 
Media. That Zoroaster was ever at Babylon seems very im])robable, 
and doubtless the appearance of his name at that time in the 
Chaldiean historical traditions merely ]n-oves that the .\rian invaders 
already jiossessed the dualistic form of religion that w e shall speak of 
in another book. However, allliougli the ancient Persian tradition 
informs us that Zoroaster himself taught his religion in Bactria, where 
was the centra of that faith previous to the migration of the Iranians 
towards Persia, it tells us nothing positive either as to the original 
country of Zoroaster himself, nor especial 1} as to the luecise period 
when he lived. 

2. But the domination of the Ariaiis at Balwlonand in Mesopotamia 
was soon to be brought to a close; their supremacy could never be esta- 
blished otherwise than temporarily in Asia on this side Mount Zagros ; 
it was brought to a final close in Chalda^a, and suspended for some 
centuries ii, Media, by the defeat of the Arians, over whom tlie 
luranians, antagonistic from time immemorial, regained the upper 
hand. 

After the Median or Arian, Berosus records a new dynasty as having 
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supplanted it. Unfurl unately such fragments as have come down to us 
mention neither the duration nor the origin of this royal family of 
eleven kings. Scholars, as for example Sir II. Rawlinson and M. 
Oppert, are agreed in admitting that it must have reigned rather more 
than two centuries, and have occupied the throne from about the year 
2300 to the year 2100 before the Christian era. As to the native 
country of these kings, the proofs of their decisive valour show that 
they were Elamite or Susianian, and hail gained the country by 
conipiest. Tt is at this period that we find from the Bible that Che- 
dorlaonier, king of Elam, was master of the whole 'bigro- Euphrates 
basin. He had as vassals Amraphel, king of Shinar, or Chalda'a, 
Arioch, king of Ellasar, the chief of llie Assyrian cities of that time, 
and Thargal, “king of nations,” .and with them made an expedition 
towards tlie west, temporarily subjected the whole of Syria, even as far 
as the frontier of l^gypt, plundered the cities of Sodom and Comorrah, 
led I.ot away captive, and was at last defeated l)y Alu-aham. 

The name of Chedorlaomer uiKpiestionably belongs to the language 
of the vSusianian d'uraniaiw, ami is ci>mi)o.sed id' elemcnt.s found in 
names of a later j)eriod in the native in^cri})tions of the country. With 
regard to the name “king of nations,” the Ilebreu text has it written 
Tidal, and the Creek versiiui nf the EXX., 'I hari-al ; thi>. last form 
seems undoubtedly ])ieferal)le, as it agrees with the form 'rurgal, 
meaning in one of tlu- oldest 'buranian idioms foimd in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the t'hald.ean) “great chief.” bhe “nations” over 
whom this personage ruled were probably nomadic tribes of Scythians, 
or Turanians. 

Such are the argunrenls whicli have hitherto >ufficed to prove that 
the third dynasty of Bcro''US was Elamite nr Su-ianian. But the fact 
is now clearly })roved by the direct te>^limony of cuneiform lexis, con- 
taining the name of the founder nf this dynasty and the approximate 
dale of his reign, .\s^-hur-bani-pal, the la>t (»f tlie Assyrian con(|ueror>, 
mentions, in two in-eriptions, that he look .Sii^a 1635 alter 

Kedorirakimnta, king of b’.lam, had eompiei-ed Bahylorjia. He foinni 
in that city the statues of the gods taken from Erech by Kednniakhunl.i, 
and replaced them in their original position. It w as in the year ()(x) inc. 
that A.'.shur-bani-pal took Susa. The ilate, therefore, of the conquest 
of Babylon by Kedornakhunta, and the establishment of the Idamitc 
dynasty in Chahhea, must have been 2295 Jt.c. 

3. A rjcw dynasty follows this in the lists of Berosus. The dates of 
this historian, apparently reliable, ami b.ased upon a regular and correct 
chronology, place its accession in the year 2017 n.('. This dynasty is 
specified as Chaldiean, and Bero.sus says that it reigned 458 years, ami 
consisted of forty-nine kings; it governed down to the time of the 
conquest of Mesopotamia by the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty. 
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The fragments preserved by the Byzantine chronologers do not, how- 
ever, contain one single name of the kings registered by the historian 
Berosus in this part of his canon. 


Section V. — Royat. Names supplied hy the Inscriptions. 

1. 'I'liK ruins of Chal(la?a have as yet been Init very imperfectly 
explored. It has not been practicable to carry out continuous excava- 
tions on a large scale; ]>iit the results of the lalnnirs of Mr. Loftus and 
Colonel Taylor lead us to the conclusion that, when a complete and 
careful investigation of the ruins of the ancient cities on the Lower 
Kuphrales can Ijc made, they will yield treasures as valuable as those of 
I''gy|)t. The ruins undoubtedly contain an immense numl>er of remains, 
some of enormous .^i/e, and some belonging |)erha])S to the age of the 
primitive Chald;ean I‘jn]>ire. 

The inscriptir)ns known in Kiirope, generally stamped on bricks, 
liave at ])resent su})jdie(i us with about fifty names of the kings of that 
cMiipire. 'fhese do not form a continuous .series, but seem to be dis- 
perscil over a very long series of age>. 'fhe Pakoographical variations 
observed in the mode of writing in these inscrij)tions lead us to attribute 
lliem to several dilfereiU periiwls, separated by very long intervals of 
time. In general, tin* names we know may be arrangetl in groups of 
twm or tiiree, leaving l>etween them enormously long intervals, reserved 
fjr future diseoverers to till up. 

In this positi«)n of things it is impossible to classify the royal names 
recov(‘red from the ruins of Ur, Lreeh, I.arsam (now' Senkereh), the 
Laraneha of Berosus, of Nipur (now Nitfer), and of Sippara, the 
Heliopolis of the (Ireek geogr.iphers (now Sufeira), or to assign them 
tlieir true jdaco in the four dynasties mentioned by Berosu^. AVc are, 
how’cver, even now in a posilitm lu determine to some extent the relative 
aiui(|uity of these kings, and to establish some landmarks in monu- 
mental history ^concvudanl with the facts collected by the ( hahkean 
priest for the information of the fbeeks of the .Seleiieiilan era. 

2. 'fhe most ancient monarch of Chaldiea mcnlitmed in the inscrip- 
tioi\s we possess is Ur-llammu, whose name signihes “light of the 
sun.” He was known to ckassical anti([uily, and considered so com- 
pletely legendary, that Ovid related the mythological story of Clytie 
and Leucothea as having occurred in his famil) .^ 1 le was said to be 
the stw’enth king of the empire. His inscriptions present the most 

* ‘ Rexit Achannenias urbes pater Orchamus isque, 

Septimus a prisci numcratur origine Beli. ' 

Metaph. iv. 212, 213. 
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ancient type of cuneiform writing at present known, the types most 
nearly approaching the original hicroglyphical figures. II is monuments 
have all the characteristics of very remote antiquity, an antiquity un- 
surpassed by the monuments of the third or fourth Egyptian dynasty, 
lie was the builder of the great pyramid at Ur, or Calneh,* where, as 
we have seen, as well as at Borsippa, was laid the scene of the events 
connected with the “ Tower of Tongues.”t Lastly, some of his buildings 
had already fallen into ruin by the time of the Elamite dynasty, and 
one of its kings, Burnabiiryash I., restoretl those that he had built in 
honour of the sun at Larsam. These facts enable us with little doubt 
to place Ur-Ilammu at the very commencement of the empire - in the 
Cushite, or Accad dynasty of Nimrod, and rather towards its commence- 
ment than its end. 

Recent discoveries withdraw this king from the realms of hible, and 
place him in the full light of historical truth. He was the great builder 
among all the kings of the old Chahhean empire; he built at Ur, in 
addition to the great pyramidieal temple deilie.Ued to Sin, the Moon-g<Ml, 
the fortified walls of the city ; in Nijjur, a icnqde to the Air-goddtss, 
and another to Ihlit-'raauth, mother of the gods ; in Ereeb, a see(nid 
temple to Hilit ; and lastly, at .^ippara ami at Larsam, monumental 
sanctuaries in honour of the sun. His name, stamj)ed on building- 
bricks, has been found in the ruins of all the cities of Lower ( halda.a; 
but there is no trace of his reign to the north <jf Bal^ylon. llgi, sou of 
Ur-Hamnui, ctunpleted the teinj>le of .‘^in at I’r. 

At a short interval after these kings must be placed Shagaraktiyasli, 
who was considered a very ancient inonareh by the I'damite king 
Kurigal/.u 1. He it was who built at Si]>para the largest temi)le "f 
that sacred city, described at length by liero'-us, »in the site where it \va^ 
said that the mythical King Xisuihrus had, at the time of the deluge, 
buried the tables eontaining the story of the early days of mankintl, 
and the revelation of the mysteries of ilur eosnu'gony. An alaI>a'Ur 
vase bearing the name of his mjh, N'arani-Sin (he wh(» exalts Sin, the 
Mo(»n-god), presents a type of writing almost as archaic as tliat of ti c 
inscriptions of Ur-Hammu. A king who may disj)uie the palm <'f 
aiui(]nity with Naram-Siii and his father is Sin-Said (Sin is his lord), 
who executed considerable works at J^recb. 'The close analogy in the 
formation of their names .seems to imlicale that a large group of princes, 
evidently, how ever, many generations later, helonge«l to the same royal 
family. These all, as the chief element in their names, have the name 
of tlie go<l Sin, the great god of the city of Ur, wliosc woiship scems 
to have been peculiar to the Cushite race, for they carried the observ- 
ance with tliern w herever they went, whilst Sin played only a secondary 


See note, p, 8o. 
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part in the Pantheon of later times in Chaldcea. These were Trshu- 
Sin, Rim-Sin, Amar-Sin, Sin-Inun, Sin-baladan, who have all left 
moniimenlal remains at Ur. 

We may remark that all the names we have mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of that of Shagaraktiyash, are derived from the Assyrian 
language, and in that tongue are easily translated, 'rhe royal names 
we meet with in the later days of the existence of the empire have an 
entirely different character. Now we have already attempted to show 
that this idiom, of the family iniproj)erIy callerl Semitic, was the national 
language of the Cushites of the monarchy of Nimrod. 

Under the primitive kings whom we have named, the birth]dace of 
the political life of the empire, its focus and centre, a|)pears to have 
been in the south of Chahhva, near the Persian (lulf, in the very heart 
of the exclusively Cushite, or Accad country, d'he great city, the 
]iolitical capital ^^here the sovereigns usually resided, and which each of 
them endeavoured to etnbelli^h with new buildings, was Ur. lialjylon 
was therefore evidently uiuler the >upremacy <-)f Ur in matters of go- 
vernment, but it w as nevertheless the sacred city, the learned city, the 
religious metropolis. Just as the four citie.'. of the 'relra])olis we have 
already mentioned, louk the lead of all others in the c<jimiry, so Ur was 
supreme over the other three cities of the 'I'etrapolis. 

2. ddie invasion of the Arian Mede*. has left but feW' monuments; 
like the Canaanitish She])herils in Egypt, they w ere mere barbarians 
conjjxired with the ci\ilised Chahheans. 'I’he period of their rule will 
therefore j)robably always remain a gap in the monumental series. At 
any rate in the in>criptions as yet discovered, no one royal name is 
mentioneil of an Arian character, such a^ iIiom- ot tluf princes of the 
Median dynasty must have been. Put this is not the case with the 
Klamile or .Susianian dynasty that overthrew' them. 

We have no inscri])tion «»f f'hedorlaomer, nor of Kedornakhunta, 
but w e have some of a king, proved by the analogy of his name di rived 
from the J^usianian language to have belonged to the same lamily, 
Kcdormabiig.t He calls himself, in an inscri})lion at I’r, “ (. oiKpieror 
of the West and in another text his son says of liim, “ My father en- 
larged the em])lre of the city of Ur.” lie w.is therefore a conqueror 
like C'hedorlar)mer, whose w arlike example he follow ed. Kedormabug 
had a son who succeeded him on the throne, and who bore the purely 
Assyrian name of Zikar-Sin (seiNant of Sini; as the d\ nasty had 
become nationalised and had adojUid the language of the country. 

I'wo kings with Susianian names, Hurnaburyash T. anil his son, 
Kurigal/u 1., ^'oth of them great builders, must undoubtedly be assigned 
to the same royal family. But they seem to have been more ancient 
still; anterior even to Cbedorlaomer, and to the establishment of the 
sovereignty of the Elamite dynasty in As.syria. In lad, Kurigalzu, 
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wishing to cover the northern frontier of Chalcliea on the side of the 
Assyrians, built there an important fortress which, fifteen centuries after, 
under Sargon (Sliaryukin), was considered the key of the country; it 
was called Dur-Kurigalzu, “The Castle of Kurigalzu,” and its large 
■ ruins still exist at Akkerkuf, west of Bagdad. 

3. We now come to kings whose rlate we are able to fix. Ishmi- 
Dagan (Dagon hears him) and his sons (iiingun and Shamshi-Bin, who 
succeeded him on the throne. Under these princes the Chakkean 
empire included all Assyria, and the limits of the extended empire of the 
Elamite dynasty were maintained. 

Their inscriptions have l)een found at Ur, where the royal residence 
was still fixed, but at the same time the tom])lcs of ( )annes at ICllasar 
(now Kileh Sliergliat), on llie Upjier 'I'igris in Assyria, had been built 
by Ishmi-Dagan, who thus prc»ved himself sovereign of that eountry. 
Tiglath Ihleser 1 . {'luklat Pal-ashar) gives us this informal i(jn in the 
olhcial rectn*ds of his reign, stating that he rebuilt this temple 701 years 
after its first foundation, 'I'iglath Ihleser 1., as we sliall see, reigned in 
the year 1100 n.c.; tlie chronological fact furnished by this inscription 
therefore clearly indicafe<l alMuit the year iSoo i;.r, for the reign of 
Ishmi-1 tagan. d his king may therefore uith eeitainty be assigned (o 
the dynasty called by Itero'.us Chahkean. 1 )uring his reign the ancient 
empire attained the height of its gri'atness, in eonse(nienee of the union 
of Assyria to C'halda a; and this is the very time when Manelho records 
that Set-aa-pchti-Nonbti, the first king of the regular Sliepherd dynasty, 
was under apprehensions of danger from the increase of the (dialdicaii 
empire, and fortilied ,\varis to avert a possible attack from the nations 
on the banks ot the Jaiphrates. 

At this lime both the power and the jnosjierity of the first Cdialda'an 
empire, then imluding all Mesoi>olami,i, reached their adininatini; 
point. At least live reigns after I'.hmi- Dagan must be ])laeed Hammu- 
rabi, who, of all the kings of this am ient empire, is the best knouii 
from the labinir bestowed on hi-^ iiiscrijuions by a h remeh Assyriologot, 
M. Menanl. I lammurabi was a j>owerful king w ho erw ted numeroii-^ 
buildings in various parts of the eountry, especially in ('hald;ea and in 
Irak. He appears to have resided more often at llabylon than al I 'r. 

The chief work of his reign, at once the greatest and the most Ihiiic- 
ficial, was the famous J\.oyal ( '.anal of Babylon, the principal artery and 
centre of the system t>f irrigation of l-’pper (.'hahhea, re[)aired hy 
Ncbuchadne//ar in later times, and consirlered ]»y Henxlotus .'is »)ne ol 
the Jers <jf Babylon. 'I’liis canal was al first known liy the name of 
its constructor. “I have caused,” says this king in an inscription, “to 
be dug the Naliar-IIamnuiral)i (canal of Hammurabi), a benediction for 
the men of liaby Ionia. ... I have direclctl the waters of its branches 
over the desert plains; I have caused them to run in the dry channels 
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and thus given unfailing waters to the people. ... 1 have dis- 

tributed the inhabitants of the land of the Shumir and Accad among 
(lislant cities. 1 have changed desert plains into well-watered lands. 

1 have given them fertility and abundance, and made them the abode of 
happiness.” The inscription from which we (piole these passages is the,- 
most ancient text in our possession, and written phonetically in the 
Assyrian language, like all the later inscriptions of the kings of Assyria 
and Babylon. 

The monumental inscri])lions of more ancient kings, and even part 
of those of Hammurabi bmrself, are exclusively written in ideographic 
characters, and the few grammatical forms written {)honelically that are 
found in them prove tliat they were intended to 1 k‘ read in tlie d'lira- 
nian Cliahhean, as the others were in tlic vSemilie Assyrian; this 
(lilTereiice of style distinguishing them from tevts of later date renders 
the ancient inscriptions vmy difficult to interpret. 

|{ammurabi had siieeeeded to a (pieeii, tlie only female sovereign 
known among tlie various empin s of the luiphrales l>asin. d’liis fact is 
ascertained from a fragment of the royal li'^t in euneifonu \\ riling in>.eriV)ed 
on a tablet of baked clay, now in the briti.^h Museum. It records after 
I lanimuralii liiirteen names of king>, of w ho-^e hi-tury w'e Know nothing; 
they were all ( halda'.in in the most restricted seii-NC of the word— that 
is, 'riiranians — thus eontirming the statements of Perosiis as to the 
origin of the dynasty; some of the names imieli reseml»le (ho>e of a 
later date found in tlie inscriptions of Siisiana; a fact that need not 
excite siiijirise, as tlie C'lKdd.eans, properly so called, and the dominant 
race in .Susiana, were etjually of ruraiiian origin, d'he tablet contains a 
translation td these names into the Assyrian language. l’nf«irtimalely 
it is very nineh imitilaled. I'lie series of kings, ^ueccs.sor.s to llammu- 
ral)i, furnished by this “ London list” must bring us down to nearly tlie 
close of the Chahhean ilynasty, ending aceurding to Berosus about 

1559 b.c. 


Skction VI. — Monumknts of the 1‘kimhtve Ch.m.d.e.vn 
Km IMRK. 

I. The first Chaldiuan empire has left very many momnnent.'il 
remains of very largo si/.e in the most soulluun part ot tlie 1 igro- 
Kuphrates Basin. The ruins of Ur, Kreeli, Si]ipara, Nipiir, and 
Larsam belong for the most part to this remote iicriod. 1 he kings of 
the later Babylonian empire, Nebuchadnev/ar [Nabii-kudur-us.surJ and 
his successors have merely repaired the temples and the walls of these 
cities, and were not the original builders. 

Stone is entirely wanting in the alluvial plains of Chald?ea; it could 
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only be obtained from a great distance, and at a great expense. Thus 
all the buildings of the kings of the first empire, like the Tower of 
Babel, and like those of Babylon in all ages, were constructed exclu- 
sively of bricks. On each of these bricks is stamped the name of the 
king who erected the building, and the greater part of the inscriptions 
of the early Chalda?an kings in our possession are of tliis kind. In 
general the interior of these edifices is of merely sun-dried bricks, with 
here and there layers of reed matting cemented with bitumen, to give 
greater cohesion ; this mode of construction is described by Herodotus* 
in speaking of the walls of Babylon. Sometimes also courses of baked 
bricks are alternated, to give greater stability to the work. 'Fhe body 
of masonry, composed of sun-dried bricks, is almost invariably cased 
with burnt brick, to j^rotect it from the action of rain amt to j)revcnt 
disintegration. 

2. The sacred edifices of this period are all of the same type ; a 
pyramid built in stages, a series of stjuare terraces one above the other, 
each terrace smaller than the one beneath it, so that while the base of a 
building uccujued a large site, its u]>[W“r story was very small. 

This is how the Tower of Babel had been built; and also the most 
ancient of the Pyramids of b'gypt, that <»f Sakkarah for instance, d'his 
mode of construction for sacrc<l edifices was connected with the 
essentially astronomical character (T the original form of the religion of 
the Chaldaans. d'hey thus thought toappn>ach nearer to the l)(\avenly 
bodies, the objects of ]ml)lic worship; and the lem[)les were really ob- 
servatories for watehiiig their motions. On the upper platform wa.s 
built a small cha|)el or scpiare eliamber, richly ornainenttMl, containing 
the image of the deity of the temple, d'he casing of each terrace was 
of bricks, (litTering in dimensions and colour from the rest. .Sometimes, 

* as in the great temple at Ur, the lower stage that supported the weight 
of all the others, ami therefiire retjuired great solidity, was strengthened 
by buttresses built r>f luinit bricks and arrangeil in a very scientific 
manner. 

Constructed of such materials, so lial)le to rlisintegratioy, tlie palnces 
and liouses of the ])rimilive epoch in Cluikkea have left notliing on tlieii 
sites but shapeless masses of ruins, where we are unable to make out 
tlic original ]dan of the building. 'Phe results of the excavations of 
Colonel 'I'aylor enable us, however, to state that the hnlls were k>ng :uid 
narrow', little better than mere passages, for it was impossible to put any 
great weight on vaults built of earth or sun-<lried bricks, 'I'lie inside of 
the walks as'i.s plastered wdth a thick coat of mortar; ami in this were 
fixed cones of coloured terra-cotta, with the base outwards, arranged so 
as to produce patterns of lozenges, chevrons, or stjiiares. At short 
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distances were semicircular projections in the walls, like half-detached 
pillars, but without bases, and probably also without capitals. 

Tombs of the same age have been found in great number at Ur, each 
consisting of a small chamber 7 feet long, 3.^ feet wide and 5 feet high, 
built of Imrnt bricks. In these there has been observed an attemj)t at 
a pointed arch, formed by courses of bricks overlapping each other, a 
system of construction that has been met with in Egypt and in the 
Pelasgic buildings in Greece. 

3. The pottery discovered in these tombs is in general rude, and for 
the most ])art hand-made, without the assistance of a wheel. This 
useful implement was, however, then already known, for some vases of 
better workmanship have been found l>earing traces of its use. 

The utensils found in the tombs j)rf)ve that the Chalda?ans from the 
time of their earliest kings knew the art of working metals, gold, 
bron/e, lead, and even iron ; and this knowledge they owed to the 
Cushite element of the ])opulation. But metals, though known and 
easily worked, uere nevertheless too scarce to l>e in general use, and 
implements of cliippeil and ptdished flint, knives, arrow heads, axes, 
and hammers were still employed. 'Idle most common metal was 
bron/e, and all metal imphnnents and utensils were made of it. Iron 
was still so rare as to be regarded as one of the precious metals, and 
was used nut for tt>ob, but for making bracelets, and other rude orna- 
ments. 

4. \Vith regard to the ]ilastic arts, properly so called, having for 
their olijeet the imitation «*f living nature, and [larticularly of the 
human figure, we hav’e no seuljiturc ami no jiainling either Babylonian 
or Chahhean of early date, excejuing a small ln*oii/.e figure of a goddess 
bearing the legend of Kedormabug, now in the Museum of the Louvre, 
and a fragment of a statuette t)f alabaster in the British Museum, 
representing the god .Nebo. But a number of those small engraved 
cylinders of hard stone tliat were usetl as seals, cylinders of Babylonian 
manufacture, with archaic inscriptions in cuneiform characters, must 
belong to thuitime of the C'halchvan eiujiire. This fiict is certain, at 
any rate with regard to two : the first, one thai was in tlie possession of 
Sir R. Ker Porter, aiul is engraved in his “ fravels,”* (this was the 
seal of King Ur-llammu); the second, the cvlimlcr of his son Ilgi, now 
one of llie most valued treasures of the British Museum. In these, art 
is the same as in the engrave<l l»ab> Ionian stones of much later days, 
down to the lime of Nebuchadne/zar and the Persian dominion, and is 
at least as far advanced. 

5 - We ha e already said that Astronomy had risen to the rank of a 
real science among tlie people of Chakhva from the most remote limes, 
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and that its first advance dated back to the almost legendary epoch of 
Nimrod. In the most ancient times that the monuments permit us to 
investigate, astronomy was more advanced in Babylon and ChahUea 
than it ever was in Egyi^t. The utmost progress that it was possible to 
make in this science with the naked eye, unaided by optical instruments, 
was made by the Chahheans. They had even discovered tlie annual 
displacement of the ecjuinootial point on the ecliptic, a discovery usually 
attributed to the Greek astronomer, ilipparcus. But for want of correct 
instruments there w'as an error in their calculation, as, moreover, there 
was in that of Hi[)parcus. They liad assignetl it an amiual |)reccssion 
of thirty seconds, whilst in reality it is fifty. On this basis they cal- 
culated their great astronomical period of 43,2cx:) solar years, repre- 
senting, according to their calculation, the total periotl «,)f the precession 
of the eciuinoxes (the true jieriod l)eing 26,000 years) ; and the divisions 
of this period, called Sar, 3,600, Ner, 6(X^ and Soss, 60, were the 
foundation of all their chronological conij)Utations, 

The science of vVrithmetic, iiulisjiensable to all real astronomy, was 
also very far advanced among this people. W'e might have inferred this 
from the establishment of tliesi* peii«>ds, but we have further and 
posbive proof in a clay tablet discovered in the ruins of l.arsam, ami 
now preserved in the I^riti^b Museum, bearing a list of the sipiares uf 
fractiimal numbers, calculated with perfect corrcciruss from ,/i to v?. 


Section VH. — Period oe IIoyimtan Pri i’ondek.vnce and ok 

IlfK AkA» KlN(is. 

I. \Vk have already shown that, from about the twenty-second la 
the eighteenth century before the ('hristian era, I’r was the capital 
the Chalckean empire, then einl)racing the whole of Mesoj)olnmia, an<l 
comprising the Assyrians among its subjects. 'This widcly*cxlcnd» d 
power did not last nu^rc than three or four centuries, and Assyii.i 
escaped fnmi the <lominion of C'hahhva to return to its^fiirrner state ol 
indejHjndence. For the 400 sueceeding y<‘ars the history of .Mesopo- 
tamia is written on the monuments of Egypt. 

When, in the .second half of the seventeenth century, Thothmes I., 
the conqueror of Syria, crossctl the Kuphrates at ('archemish, and, llr^t 
of all the Pharaohs, junired his legions into Mesopotamia, there no longer 
exi.stc<l one great empire embracing the whole l>asin of the two great 
Asiatic rivers. Assyria, in the records of the Egyptian campaigns, is 
represented as having a political existence of its own apart from that ol 
Babylon, and does not even form a kingdom, in the projier sense of the 
word, as the Kotennu (the Egyptian name for the Assyrians) were then 
merely a confederation of |>ctty states, governed by princes on an 
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equality with each other, none of whom exercised suzerainty over the 
others; and this confederation extended its influence over Osrhoene, or 
Aramx'an Mesojxjtainia, as well as over the plains extendinj^ from the 
Euphrates to Anti-Lebanon. The Syrian ]n‘i rices of these last coun- 
tries made part of the league, and held in it the same rank as the 
Assyrian chiefs. The successors, therefore, of powerful numarchs, such 
as Ishmi-Dagan and Hammurabi, were no more than simple “kings of 
Babel,” and erjuals of the kings of Nineveh, Asshur (Lllasar), and 
Singar. 

2. Thothmes I. had marie only a flying expedition across the 
Kuphrales, and had not attempterl in earnest to establish his supremacy 
there, 'fowards the middle of the sixteenth century, during the course 
of the great wars, the history of which we have related as given in the 
hieroglyphic inscri[)tions, Thothmes III. subjected all Mcsojiotamia, 
from Nineveh to Babylon, aiul ]>lace<l garrisons in all the ])laces of 
strength to ensure the submission of the country. We have already 
explained in what manner he organised the internal n<lministration 
of the Asiatic countries subbdued Iw his arms.* The Biiaraohs did 
not reduce them to tlie position of |)?-ovinccs governed rlirectly by 
Kgyptian rulers ; they everywhere protected the ]jettv local sovereigns, 
hut roiluced them to the po-'ition of va^s-ils, etimpelling them U) jiay 
tribute and to fiirnisb contingents o( trooj’is ; these local princes were 
uliliged to receive their iiuestiture from the king h.gvpi and to send 
their sons to the court of 'I hcbes, to rcceivi' there an Lgyj.»lian educa- 
tion, and to remain as hostages until the lime arrived for ilieir licing 
installed on the throma Of c«)ur.se, I’haraoli, a.s su/erain, reserved to 
himself the right of dethroning, and replacing by another, any vassal 
prince who revolted or gave cause for suspecting his fidelity. This 
was exactly the method employed in later limes by the Ivnnans in 
dealing with alliial kingdoms. 

3. It is evident that the canqniigns of 'fhothmes HI. were the 

means of uvcrtiirning the dominion of the Lhahhcan dynasty. The 
year 1559 the date assigned by Berosus for the end «)f this dynasty, 

agrees exactly with his reign. We mayev-. n regard the year 1559 xs 
identical with the thirty-first year of Thothmes, the time, as we know 
from the inscription on the walls . of Karnak, when that king took 
Babylon. Berosus says that the Chald.ean princes were .succeeded by 
nine Arab kings, who reigned 245 years; that is, from JS59 to I 3 * 4 - 
Many scholars have attcmjUed to idcnlily these Arab kings with the 
Khitas of the Egyptian inonumenls ; but, however great may be the 
authority of those who propound this, we are unable tc) admit the identi- 
fication. In 1559 li.c. there was no mention of the Klnias, or Hiltites, 

* See page 233. 
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who had no weight in the affairs of Western Asia until more than a 
century later. Moreover, the territory of the Khitas and the limits of 
their power are perfectly defined by the Egyptian historical texts ; 
they sometimes advanced a long way southward on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, but they did not cross that river ; the Khitas are never 
mentioned in Mesopotamia, the people there are always called Rotennu, 

We consider the Arabian kings of Ilerosus merely as Semitic princes 
installed at Babylon by the kings of Egypt, to represent them there in 
the place of tJie Chald:ean dynasty. 'I'heir reign commenced, as we 
have seen, simultaneously with the first estal)lishment of Egyptian 
supremacy at Babylon, and they remained in power as long as the sub- 
stantial autliority of h>gypt extended east of the Euplirates during the 
latter part of the eighteenth anil the whole of the nineteenth dynasty; 
and, finally, their power ended in 1314 H.C., that is, just when tlu* 
annals of Egypt record a general revolt of the Asiatic provinces, coin- 
cident with the accession of the twentieth dynasty, a revolt that tiw 
last Egyptian coinpieror, Ramses HE, succe>sfully repressed in Syria 
and northern Mcsoj>otamia, but does not seem to have ventured to 
follow up his succe-'S as far as Babylon. 

We mu>t remark, however, that the most recent Assyriological dis- 
coveries do not permit us to .*,upj)o.>e with Berosus that tile Arabian 
kings occupied the throne during the wliole jieriod of J'.gypiian supre- 
macy the wliole interval between 1559 nu<l 13 14. I’owards llu* 
close of that jieriod, and j^revious to 1314 as we shall show 

in the proper place, the Assyrian inscriptions mention some kings of 
Babylon, wiiose names l>elong to the b'hahkeo-'i'uranian language. 
We must then admit that in the fifteenlh century li.c., possilily iu con- 
sequence of the troubles in Egypt about the close of the cighleeiilli 
dynasty, a (Jhaldaan royal family siijjplanled the Arabian dynasty on 
the throne of Babylon, still, however, recognising Iggyplian supremacy. 

4. W’e have some doubts as to the correctness of the designation 
“Arabian” for the.se kings, as lliat word liad in classical antiquity 
a Very vague and extended meaning, and was not unfre<pienlly aj)[>Iied 
to all Semitic tribes. It seems more probable that the princes wlio 
w'cre put at the head of the Babylonian government liy the Bharaolis 
were of (anaanitish origin; and the book on “ Xabatiuean Agricul- 
ture,’’ written in Aral»ic in the tenth century, and containing, amongst a 
great deal <tf utterly wa)rthlcs.s matter, some valuable extracts from native 
traditions, or rather from works wrillen under tlie succe.ssors of 
Alexander, and ikav lost, mentions at this very period of Babylonian 
history', a dynasty of Canaanitish kings who, “after long combats,” had 
overturned and supplanted the Chaldiean sovereigns. 

The Byzantine chronologer, George Syncellus, mentions, we do not 
know on what authority, the names of six kings attributed to this so- 
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called Arabian dynavSty, and the purely Babylonian forms of these names 
give rise to serious doubts as to the correctness of the statement. We 
may nevertheless remark that one of them Nairn (the Nabius of 
Syncellus) has been found stamped on bricks at Erecli and Babylon, 
which seem to the learned M. Oppert to belong certainly to the lime of 
the Arabian kings of Berosiis. The British Museum possesses a muti- 
lated statue, in black basalt, of king Nairn, and the Louvre has several 
inscriptions of the same jirince. These monuments certainly belong to 
a very ancient period, but the titles of the king differ completely from 
those of the nionarchs of the primitive epoch; their modesty seems to 
indicate a prince vvlio was not an independent sovereign, but merely 
the vassal of a more powerful suzerain. 

5. 'fo this period also must bo attributed a most valuable head in 
liinestonc, bearing traces of having been coloured, which was discovered 
at Babylon, and is now in the museum of the Ia)uvre. This head, rudely 
worked, Init vigortnisly treated, ami very lifelike in type, clearly repre- 
sents an J^gytilian. 'I'here is an evident intention of imitating the style 
of Kgy]>tian works, and, moreover, the Bharat)nic an at lhi'> period of 
Egyptian siij)remaey has left monumenis in many ]>arts of the Luphrales 
Basin. d'ho d'heban conquerors, as their iuscrijUions tell us, had 
erected steles to commemorate their victories, and undoubtedly tlie pro- 
gress of ir\})lf)ralions may bring some of these to light. 

The ruins of the hniress built by 'J'lioiliines III. at Carchemish, to 
secure the ])a.ssage of the Lupliratcs, have been discovered, ajid a great 
number of small ol)jecls of Egyptian mamifaclurc bearing hieroglyphic 
inscriptions have been fotmcl there. Some al>o have been found in 
other |)laees, and even at Babylon itself. 

It is cel tain that at this penoil, Egyj^tian art exercised a powerful and 
doniinanl intluence on Assyro-Cliahlaan art, then in a state of infancy, 
almost of barbarism. In later lime:> Assyrian art emancipated itself 
entirely from this intluence, and assumed a distinct iniginalily under 
t^ie influence of principles tliametrically c)pp»»sed to iIionc that governed 
the Egy]itinn ^leulptor. But the example of the Egyptians \Nho had 
so many centuries before the Assyrians and Babyltmians begun to 
cultivate true art, was followed for some lime after their domination 
over the country had ceased. This is juovetl hy many mominients, and 
especially by those remarkable dishes of cliased bronze, now in the 
British Museum, discoveie<l by Mr. Layard at (.'alali, in the palace of 
king Assluir-nazir-])al ; they are certainly t)hh‘r than that king, and 
may be attributed to the eleventh or twelfth century U.C. The work- 
manship of liicse dishes .shows us a peculiar style decidedly not 
^Wplian; but the ornamentaliou is entirely so, lioth as to the figures 
and the symbols drawm on them ; it is Eg}’i)tiaii art transformed and 
imitated by Assyrian hands. 
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Section I. — Foundation of the First Assyrian Fmimrk— 
Fai51’ia)Us Stories ahout that Fmeikk — Ninus and 
Semi RAM IS. 

1. We have now arrived at the ]K*rio(l where we must place the orij^in 
of the Assyrian Finpire. 'I'he (Ireek writers at tliis epoch introduce 
into history tlie fal)uloiis names of Niiius and Seinirami<. Diodorus 
Siculus, folliiwim; Ctesias, ha> left u>. a brilliant ]uc(iue t)r the rei<.;n of 
these two [)ersona|4es. 'I’he proi^ress of knowle<lim, tlie direct study of 
the Assyrian monuments and in'^cription-•, cnabh' us now to as.'.ert 
positivi^Iy that neither Scmirarnis nor her husl»anil Ninus i*ver i‘\islc(), 
tliat their history is entirely mythical — a fabh' with im real fouiKla- 
tion — nnd mu-«t tlna'efore hencchjrlh be erased from the annals ofAsin. 
liut it has obtained credit for so many centuries; it is so often alluded 
to in classical literature, that we cannot )»ass over it in silence and with 
the contemjU it deserves ; we find it necessary to tell the si,>iy eve)) 
•while <Icclarini^ it etUirely apocrvphal. 

2, Accordint^ to the Ice^ent! hisi related to the (jre(d<s by (’tesias, 
Baljylonia had been dismembered by an invasion ttf the Arabians, when 
Ninus, chief of the Assyrian-, undertoMk to free the country from the 
barbarians, before altackini^ Habylonia, he orjeiniscd a lart^u; body of 
picked y^'UUL^ men and prepart'd them by all sorts of exercises for the 
fatiout's and daui^ers of war. He next nnule an alliance with an Aral) 
chieftain, like himself, jealous of the power of babyh)!!, and wdtli a 
stron.^^ army then attacke<l the babylonians. “ 'Their country,'’ the 
story taken from (’lesias |;oes on to say, “conttiined ma^y wadl-peoplcd 
cities ; but the inhabitants, inexjierieiiced in the ;irt of war, were easily 
subdued and ctunpclled t(j ])ay tribute.” Nimis t(jok the kinj^ and his 
children jirisoners, arul put them t») death. Thence he inarched on 
Armenia, and terrified the natives by the sack of some towns. barzaiie.s, 
the kini' of that country, findiii»{ that he was unable to resist, sent pre- 
sents to the enemy and offered his .submission. Ninus treated him •^vne- 
rously, allowed him to retain his kiipt^dom, and only re(|uire<l him to fnr- 
ni.sh a contingent of auxiliary troojis. The king of Media, next attacked, 
attempted to resist ; but, abandoned by his troops, was made prisoner 
and crucified, lii seventeen years Ninus thus made himself master of 
all the countries between the Mediterranean Sea and the Indus. 
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** On his return from these conquests, to give his dominions a capital 
worthy of himself, he built Nineveh, and called it after his own name. 
This city was in the form of a parallelogram, the longest sides were 
150 stades, and the shortest ninety; so that the whole circuit of the 
walls was 480 stades (alx)ut fifty-five miles)! The towers built to defend 
this wall were 15,000 in number, and were each nearly eighty yards 
high! llesides the A’ss} nans, who formed tlu^ richest and most power- 
ful part of the population, Niniis admitted into his capital a great 
number of strangers, and Nineveh soon became the largest and most 
fiourisliing city in the world. 

“These works of jieacc did not destroy the taste of Ninus for war- 
like enterj)rises ; he undertook the conquest of Uaetria, which he had 
already once attempted in vain. In the course of this war we first en- 
counter Semiramis, whose name was so<m to attain to such great celebrity. 
She was tin; daughter of Dereeto, t>r Atergatis, the goddess of repro- 
ductive nature, the chief seal of whose worship was at Ascalon. 
Dereeto hatl exposed her eliild, the fruit of a clandestine amour with a 
young mortal, and a s]u‘}dierd named Simas had fijimd and brought up 
Semiramis. Oanncs, governor of Syria, had married her fiir her 
beautv, ami she hail followed liini to the royal army in the Ilactrian 
war. An act of l)ravery raised her to the rank of queen. Ninus, after 
having van(}uislied the Ilaclrians in the field, besieged their capital with- 
out success, when Semiramis, disguised as a soldier, found means to 
scale the wall, and by a signal announced her success to the troojes of 
Ninus, who then stormed the ])Iace. Ninus, astonished at her bravery, 
took her from ( )annes and made her his wife; a .short lime after ward.s 
he died, and left liei sole mistress of the empire. 

“ Semiramis, (.)nce in pixsscssion of supreme power, indulgeil her 
naturally enterinising genius. Desirous of surpassing the glory of all 
her proleeessors, she conceived the idea of Imilding a city in Chaldma. 
Struck witli the advantages of the situation oi Ilalqlun, she wished to 
make it one of the capitals of the A.ssyrian empire. 

“The city ^was j>rotecte<l,’* still (luoting C’tesias as reported by 
Diodorus .Siculus, “ bv a wall 300 stades long (more than i aty miles), 
Hanked by many towers; the Euphrates pa'^sed through the middle. 
Such was the magnificence of the work, that the widili of the walls 
liermittcd six chariots to drive abreast.*’ d*be height, according to 
Ctesias, was one hundred yards; but, according to otlier (Ircek writers, 
thirty yards only, and the wiiUh sutficient for only two chariots, 
riie same authors estimate the circunifercnce at 365 stades, liecause 
Semiramis wished it to correspond with the number of days in the 
year. 'riiose walls were built of sun-dried bricks cemented wdth 
asphalt. The towers, of proportionate height and size, were only 250 
in number. 
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“ When the first part of the work was finished, Semiramis fixed on the 
place where the Euphrates was narrowest, and threw across it a bridge 
five stades long. She contrived to build in the bed of the stream 
pillars twelve feet apart, the stones of which were joined with strong 
iron cramps fixed into the mortises with melted lead. The side of these 
pillars towards tlie run of the stream was built at an angle, so as to 
divide the water, cause it to run smoothly past and lessen the pressure 
against the massive t)illars. On these pillars were laitl beams of cedar 
and cypress, with large trunks of palm trees, so as to form a platform 
thirty feet wide. The queen then built at great cost on cither bank of 
the river a cjiiay with a wall as broad as that of the city, and i6o stades 
long (nearly twenty miles). In front of each end of the bridge she 
built a castle Hanked by towers, and surrounded l.)y triple walls. Before 
the bricks used in these buildings were baked she modelled on them 
figures of animals of every kind, coloured to represent living nature. 
Semiramis then constructed another j)rodigious work; she had a huge 
basin, or square reservoir, dug in some I«)w ground. When it was 
finished, the river was diverted into it, and she at once commenced 
building in the dry bed of the river a covered uay leading from one 
castle to the other. This work was complcte<l in seven days, and the 
river then was allowed to return to its bed, and Semiramis could then 
pass dry shod under water from one <.)f her castles to the other. She 
placed at the two ends of the tunnel gales of bron/e, said by ('tesias to 
be still in existence in the time of the l*ersians. Lastly, she liiiilt in the 
midst of the city the temple <;f the god Bel. 

“Semiramis, after having completed these works in Babylonia, made 
an ex])edition against the \ledes, who luul rev«dted. She subjected the 
country afresh, and left there an everlasting monument of her })resencc. 
At the foot of Mount Bagistaii she built a ])aiacc. One (»f the faces of 
the mountain is formed of perpendicular rocks of enormous height; on 
this rock she caused to be sculptured her own likeness, surrounded by 
those of a hurulred of her giianls, with an inscription recounting her 
achievements.” I )iodorus attributes to her also the foumjvilion of Kclni- 
tana, where the kings of As.syria were, he says, in after times in tlio 
habit of passing every spring. As the city rccjuircd water, and there 
was no .sufficient spring in the ncighbourluxjd, she conducted, at great 
cost and by enormous works, a identiful supply of pure water into all 
parts of it. For this purpose she tunnelled through Mount Oroutes, 
and dug a canal, ten feet witle and forty feel doeji, communicating with 
a lake on the other side of the mountain. 

From Me<lia, Semiramis [Kissed on to Persia, and visited all her [los- 
sessions in Asia. In Armenia she built, near I.ake Van, a city willi an 
immense palace. Wherever she went, says Clesias, she pierced mouii- 
tains, levelled rocks, and coustructed large and good roads. In the 
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plains she constructed artificial hills for the tombs of the generals who 
died during the expedition, or for the foundation of her new cities. 

According to the same author, she also subdued Egypt and the 
greater part of Ethiopia. She also undertook an expedition against 
India, attracted by the riches of that country. Stratobatis, the king of 
the Indians, having heard of the extensive preparations of the Tkiby- 
lonian queen, assembled a considera])Ie force, and then defied Seiniramis 
by a letter, in wdiich he reproached her with the immorality of her 
private life, and threatened, if he were victorious, to crucify her. 
Semiramis did not, however, abandon her intention of attacking the 
Indian king. Hut his war elephants secured the victory to Stratobati.s, 
the army of wSemiramis was put to lliglit, and two-thirds of it destroyed. 

After this defeat she retired to her own kingdom, and did not again 
quit it. She devoted lierself to the completion of her great works ; and 
such were the enterprise and renown of this queen that, after her 
time, according to Strabo, every great work in Asia was popularly attri- 
buted to her. Alexander found her name, it is said, inscribed on the 
frontiers of Scythia, then considered the extreme verge of the habitat)le 
world. The pretended text of this in>cription has been preserved liy 
Polyxnus. Semiramis herself sjieaks, and thus expresses herself — 
“ Nature gave me a woman’s body, but my deeds have ecpialled those 
of the most valiant men. 1 ruled the einjiire of Ninus, which reaches 
eastward to the river Jliiiainan (the Indus); .southward, to the land 
of incense and myrrh (Arabia Felix); northward, to the Saces and 
Sogdians. before me no Assyrians had seen a sea ; I have seen four, 
that no one had approached, so far were they distant. 1 compelled the 
rivers to run wdiere I wished, and directed them to the places where 
they were requiretl. I made barren land fertile, by watering it with my 
rivers. I built impregnable fortre.sses. With iron tools 1 made roails 
across impassable rocks; I opened i\)ads for my chariots, where the 
very wild beasts had been unable to pass. In the midst of these occu- 
pations I liave found lime for pleasure ami love.” 

Having learned that her son Ninyas was plotting against her, she 
formed the resolution of abdicating. Far from puni.shing the con- 
spirator, she left the government of the empire to him, directed all the 
governors to obey the new sovereign, and di.sappoared, cliangctl into a 
dove. She wms worshipped as a goddess. 

3. Such is the legend that Ctesias first related to the Greeks. We 
repeat that there is not one word of truth in it ; the Assyrian monu- 
ments contradict it on all points. Such personages as Ninus and 
Semiramis belong in no way to real history ; they never cxistcil in 
fact. Ninus, as the name clearly indicates, is only a j)ersonification of 
the whole history of the city of Nineveh, and of all its power; under 
this name, popular stories grouped together all the exploits and conquests 
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of all Assyrian kings, and even (for these legends always have a ten- 
dency to magnify) conquests that no Ninevite king ever made. Just as 
the whole of the military exploits of the Assyrians have been grouped 
round the name of Niiiiis, although also attributed to Scmiramis, so all 
the useful or gigantic works, whatever their origin, executed at different 
periods by various Asiatic sovereigns, have contributed to the glory of 
the name of Scmiramis. To her have been attributed all the buildings 
of P»al>yIon, from the 'lower of Habel, identical with the Temple of 
Bel, to those of the age of Nebucliadnezz.ar and his successors, even the 
works of king Deioces at ICebatana, and the great sculptures at Mount 
Bagistan (Behistun), in Media.* 

The name of vSemiramis has been borrowed from a really historical 
queen, who lived five centuries after the ])eriod whore the legend places 
the fabulous Scmiramis, Sammuramat, wife of Bin-lik-his HI., a queen 
who had some important works executed at Babylon, but who in no 
other res})ecl resembles the j)ortrait drawn by Ctesias. In point of fact, 
with all mcHlern scholars, we must recognise in the famous Scmiramis 
one of the mythological personages of the religion of the ]Mi|>hrLilcs 
valley. The story it^^clf speaks (T her as a goddess, for it makes her 
the daughter of Dcrceto, and jncntitms her final nn'Iamorphosis and 
the worshi]> siibse<[iicntly ad<ircsscd to her. All the fimdamcntal features 
of her character, and of the adventures attributed to her, agree in 
showing that sue was only the jier^onifieatitin of the heroic form of the 
great goddess rif the Baliylouian religion, uniting in herself the most 
apparently opposite attributes, a patnmess both of jilcasure and of war, 
and who had for one of her princijial symbols a dtive. With her 
husband, Ninus the warrior, and her mui Ninyas, the effeminate jirince 
shut up in his harem, Scmiramis re]>resentcd on earth exactly the 
supreme triad of Babylonian worship. 'I'his idea, too, was not origin- 
ally Assyro-Chalda-an ; it was liorrowed, as was also the greater part 
of their religion, from the ( u^hites; the same group of mythical per- 
sonages lieing jilaccd by popular lra<lition at the head of all primitive 
dynasties, wherever the first steps in civilisation are due the Cushites, 
in India as well as in Mesopotamia. 

4. Moreover, the legend of Ninus and Scmiramis is by no means 
of early origin. It is neither Assyrian nor Babylonian, but IVusian. 
Berosus, who com])iled from the olficial archives of Assyria and 
Chalda:a, was igmjrant of it, as also was Herodotus, in general so well 


* The sculptures at Behistun, here referred to, are [irobahly those 
described by Sir K. Ker Porter ( 7>v/7r/.r, vol. ii. p. 151, se</.) as still 
existing, though very much timeworn and barely distinguishable, on the 
same rock surface as the famous sculpture and inscriptions of Darius, 
but in a lower position. — Tr. 
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acquainted with traditions, and who had been at Babylon and heard 
from the Chakheans the history of their country. It was at the Persian 
court that Ctesias, physician to the kinj^ Artaxerxes Mnemoii, had 
heard this story, received Ijy him with implicit faith, and hastened to 
make it known to his countrymen, as preferable to the statements of 
Herodotus. It must be admitted that he was unfortunate in receivinjr 
his information from the Persians, for these people have always been, 
and still are (like their neighbours the Indians), incapable of recording 
true history. I'he historical instinct is entirely wanting in the finnous 
annals engraven on the rocks at Behislun, where Darius records the 
days and months of the chief events of his reign, but has forgotten to 
mention tbe;i'<v/rj-. 'i'he same <lefect is ap])arent among the modern 
Persians, the only peoj>le who have no historian but the poet, and who 
have no rec«)iHl of their j»ast history but a “ Hook of Kings,” of an 
histcjrical value about equal to that of <nir mid<lle-age ballads. 7'his 
has fre(jucnlly struck the author when in conversation w-ith Persians 
w'ho passed for men of letters m their own country, but wlio had the 
strangest po.'.sible ideas as to the history ot jinxlern Asia. \\ luit cmild 
be tht‘ value of statements a^ to their conquereii eneinic'. furnished Ijy a 
people who, in their own hisit>ry, had soon forgotten the great (.'yrus, 
the founder of their empire, and wlio rei)resciiled, as closely ri-laied, per- 
sonages separated by a distance t)f seventeen ci nlurie^. 

5. The legend believed at ibe court ol Persia as to Ninus and 
Sciniramis, and generally as to the history ot the As-yrian empire, 
jU'ubably partly originated from moiive'> easy to penetrate, and which 
wall become apj>arenl in the course of this history. 

Niiiyas, it is said, succeeded his mother. lie had none of the war- 
like character of his jucdeccssors ; occu})ic(l solely with his j)leasiires, 
he led a peaceful and ohscure life buried in bis ])alace ; he eoiifined 
himself to ensuring the security of his empire, atid maintaining Ins sub- 
jects in obedience, l.iy kee]>ing on fool a numerous army annually levied 
in the several provinces. lie assembled the troops near Xlneveh, 
gave to each ^ralit>n a governor <levotetl to himself, and at the end of 
each year dismissed these soldiers and replaced tliem ice an equal 
number of fresh men. 'I'lns C(»nstaiil renewal of the army jneveiued 
the formathm of to(; ijitiinate relations between tlie soldiers and tiieir 
conimaiulers, and precludetl any pk)l against the sovereign. Moreover, 
by rendering himself invisible, he hid from all eyes the \ohqUuous life 
lie led; ami,' as though ho had be n a gotl, no one dared to sjieak evil of 
him. His successors, down to Sardanapaliis, ado]>ied the same line of 
Conduct, and thus these kings were envelo^jjil in the most complete 
obscurity. For thirteen centuries one peaceably Mieeeeded tlie other, 
their power was never disputed, and the extent of tiicir dominions was 
never diminished. 


B B 
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The policy of the Persian monarchs was directly interested in thus 
attributing to the highest antiquity the origin of a system of Asiatic: 
government, where obedience was ensured by the respect due to the 
mere name of the king, even wlien he was occupied entirely with his 
pleasures, and seel luled from sight in his palace; a government main- 
tained also by the sus]>icious policy that did not allow its various foreign 
subjects to acquire perfect experience as soldiers, or to become accus- 
tomed to camp life, but sent to each province representatives of its own 
absolute power. As these Persians pretended to have inherited the 
rights of the Assyrian empire, by attributing such a character to that 
empire, they gave to their own authority, c.stablishcd by force of arms, 
the sanction of a tradition many centuries old, and a character really 
legitimate. This intention will become still more manifest if ue re- 
member the extent attributed by the legend of (’tesias to the dominions 
and to the duration of the Assyrian empire. 'The compicsts of Nimis 
and Semirafnis very far exceed those of any, even the most powerful, 
Assynan monarch, but they coincide exactly with the extent of tlie 
Aclnemenian emj)ire after the time of Darius n}^taspes. As to the 
question of duration, the rcacler will be able to jinlge, fnnu wliat lias 
been said, bow absurd, how contrary to history, i^ tliis tradition of an 
empire dating back tj> tbirleeii centuries before the n-volulion that 
overtlirew .Sanlanapahis — of a dynasty who-o twetitic-lh gnauration was 
contemporary with the Trojan war, and ha<l siilTered from no dismem- 
berment, nor even revolt of its subjects, and had never had (»ccasioii to 
appear in artiis before them. l»ut this mimbcr of centuries repre^etlls 
almost exactly tlie total |n‘rir»d of the <lmali<m of the various dyna'>ti(*s 
that succeeded each other, from the time of the establi>liment of the 
Chaldaan dynasty, jnoperly so ealled, to the de'^lniction of \ine\eli in 
the time of Sardanapahis by the Medes <»r Babylonians. 'I'hii^ the 
whole hist<ny of .Me^jpotarnia was represented by the Beisian kings lor 
the instruction of their subjects, as (he liistory of one and tlie same 
empire, whose unity had bci-n unbroken and autln)rity imcontested, an-l 
wdiose heirs and successors they themselves were. In /.lu'^ "‘kv uinmig 
many nations official history has been written fur jjoliiical purposes. 


Sixrrov n. - First Assyria.m Dynasty. 

(Fifteenth to FJei>enth Centuries B.C.) 

I. Wk have been compelled to speak of tlie legendary stories of 
Clcsias, in order to prove their fabuhnis character. I’ut wc have saul 
quite enough on the subject, and it is time to return to real history, as 
w'c Icam it from the study of the original monuments of the Assyrian 
kings. 
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Modem scholars, who have devoted themselves to the study of 
Assyrian history, generally place (according to the statements of Re- 
rosus, confirmed by a passage in Herodotus) the foundation of the 
Ninevite empire in the year 1314 u.c.; but the facts stated by Berosus 
apply to Babylon, and not to Assyria itself. The date 1 3 14 is, then, 
that of the time when the kings of Assyria became masters of Baby- 
lonia, not of the time when they established themselves at Nineveh. 
The positive evidence of the monuments proves beyond doubt the fact 
that the Assyrian monarchy commenced in the fifteenth century before 
our era, whilst Kgypt was supreme over the whole Tigro- Euphrates 
Basin. 

Its beginnings, like those of all other things in tlie world, were but 
small. At the commencement of the dynasty it imisi have been simply 
the little kingdom of Nineveh, such as we find it in the confederation 
of the Rotennu. h'ar from commencing by conquests, such as those 
attributctl to Ninus, it grew great by slow degree'^, absorbed gradually 
other small ncighl)ouring .'.tates uf the same race, and thus united the 
wholi* Assyrian nation under one scej^tre; and then, still gaining 
ground, extended its frontier on tin.- ('hahhean side, and strove to unite 
all Meso|)otamia in one united monarchy, d'he Armenian historian, 
Moses of Clhorene, has preserved a most valuable document on this 
subject, that must have come from an ancient and autlienlic source; 
this is a list of names that he has taken for tln^se of the first kings of 
Assyria — Ninus, (.'halaos, Arbeliis, .\nebos, and Babios. In spite of 
some alterations, we recognise at a glance these names as being, not 
those of men, but of important and well-know n i dii's, enumerated in 
the order in which they were incori)orate<l wish the .-'talcs of the As- 
syrian monarclis— Nines eh, (’alah. .Xrbela, Nipur, and Babylon. Thus 
this imaluable fragment, {)rest“rve«l by a hi'-torian who «lid not umler- 
stand its true meaning, assists us in ascertaining the t)rogress of the 
Assyrian emjnre and the Micce^sive extensions of its limits. 

2. The hi.slory of the early period (»f the Niiuo iti* kingdom, and of 
its connection^w ith Babylon, is related in an imaluable tablet in the 
British ^lusemn, a fragment of a historical manual for the use of 
Assyrian students; part of this only has bcaaj publi^-hed, and none of it 
as yet translated ; the author has, however, earchdiy studied the original 
in London, and we luwv proceed to give an accv)unt ol the principal 
facts. 

d'he record unhappily does not cmnmence with the monarchy, and w e 
therefore do not know its foamier; but thefii>.t prince of whom it speaks 
reigned abeut 1450 H.(\, a date not far from that of the establishment of 
Assyrian royalty. He wms calletl Asshur-bcl-Nishidui, and made a 
treaty wUh Karatadash, king of Babylon. This treaty w’as confirmed 
between his successor, Bushur-Assliur, and Burnaburyash, king of 
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Babylon. Next on the throne of Nineveh came Asshuriibalat, who 
appears to have reignecl about 1400 n.c. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Burnabiiryash, and his grandson, Karahardash, ascende<l 
the throne at ] 5 abylon while still quite young. But he was soon assassi- 
nated by a certain Nazibugash, who usurped tlie throne. Then the 
Assyrians made an expedition into Babylonia under the guidance of 
Asshuriibalat, put NaziVmgash to death, and installed Kurigalzu II., 
son of Burnabiiryash, on the throne. These two names seem to be 
entirely Elamite, and we have already met with them among the 
successors of Kedornakhunta, but the common Turanian origin of tiie 
Chahheans of Babylonia, and of the Susianians, explains the occurrence 
of similar names among the people. 

There is here a short space of one or tw'o reigns at most, of which 
we know nothing, and then we find the names of four kings on various 
monuments, of the incidents of wln.>sc reigns we kmov notliing, Bellik- 
hish |or Belnirari], Budiel, Binlikhish 1 . (or Binnirari], and Shalmane>er 1 . 
[.Shnlmanuashir]. d'he son of this hi'.t king nas 'ruklat-Samdan 1 ., 
who, as many Assyrian texts tell us, was the comjneror of Habyloniu 
and Chahkea. Sennaclierib {.^inakhenb|, in one of his inscriptions, 
says that this king reigned boo years before him, lluis bringing the tlale 
up to about 1300 li.o. and fully coinciding uith the date 1314 given l^y 
Berosus for the e'.tablislunent of the authority of the As^yiian princi^ 
at Babylon. 

3. The nictro])olis of (’hald;ea was tljen, from the time* of 'ruklal- 
Samdan, reduced to the ])osition f»f a clepeiideney of the Assyrian'.. Bui 
neither then, nor at any time under the king., of Assyria, was tins city 
treated as a simple provincial town subject to a goMunor uj)poinied l)y 
the king. Babylon retaine«l its own nali\e princes wlio succeeded e;nli 
other by hereditary right, and were vas'.als only of the king of \inc\cii. 
It was the constant policy of the Assyrian monarchs in the government 
of conquered countries to maintain the native princes on the throne, hut 
to reduce them to the [lositicm of vassals, thus constituting them, .is uc 
may say, hereditary satraps. 'Idiis system was carried ej*en further, and 
one of its principles {adojited in later times i>y the Bersiaiis) was to fo>icr 
the regular hereditary transmission of power and of legitimate right to 
the throne amongst the royal families <jf compiered countries. When 
a vassal king revolted, his Assyrian sii/erain treated him |MTson.iliy 
with the most extreme severity — not unfrefpiently he was imjialed, <>r 
flayed alivC' but his son and legitimate lieir was always installed in 
the vacant throne. Under such a .system, when immediately alter 
making such a terrible example <if a revoheii prince, the sii/erain could 
place the government in the hands of his sun, without taking into 
account the hatre<l and de.sire for revenge that might lie excjtcd in hi> 
mind, revolts mu.st have been frequent, and the unity of the empire 
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must, more or less, have depended on the firmness of the hand that held 
the reins of supreme power ; the reconquest of some province or other 
must constantly have been in hand, for they periodically attempted to 
free themselves, the least sign of weakness in tlie sovereign state giving 
tlie signal for rebellion. Thus, to confine ourselves to the affairs of 
Babylonia and Cdiald;ea — if that great city was so early subjected to the 
suzerainty of Nineveh, its submission was at all times imperfect and 
precarious. Again and again, in the annals of Assyria, we find the 
Babylonian ])rinces in revolt, attempting to reconquer their independence, 
constantly defeated, and, after each failure, again making preparations 
for a new attempt. 

'I'here was, moreover, between these vassals and their suzerains a 
curious dispute about titles, as we see by the monuments. The Ninevite 
kings styled themselves “Vicegerents of the Gods” at Babylon, and 
they did not wish to j)ennit the princes who reigned in that city to call 
themselves sovereigns. 'I'liese, on their own monuments, always called 
tluMnselvcs “Kings of Babylon”; but at Nineveh they were officially 
called only Kings of Kar-Dunyash, or Lower ChahUea. 

But if 'ruklat-Saindan, after taking Babylon, permitted a native king 
still to occupy the throne, it is evident that he changed the royal family. 
For, from this dale, tlieir names, instead of being Chakhvo-Turanian 
like those we have previously mentioned, have a purely Semitie charac- 
ter, ami are l)orrowetl from the so-called As.syrian language. 

4. ruklal-Samdan was .succeeded hy his M>n, Bclkiulurussur. Babylon 
revolted under this king, and the L’haldman king, Binhaliddin, after 
having driven the foreigners from his dominions, invaded Assyria. 
Belkudurusstir was killed in the contest, and the Babylonians carried off 
numerous trophies, amongst others the royal signet of Tuklat-Samdan. 
Binlralidtlin is known from many inscriptions to have constructed the 
fortifications of Nijiiir, and m.ade it one of the outworks of Babylon. 

A king then mounted the throne named Adarpalashir (Adar, the 
Assyrian Hercules, protects Iris son), of whom it is said in an inscription 
that “ he orga^i>ed the country of Assluir, and that lie first established 
the armies of As>yria.” Binbaliddin having attempted again to iiT\'adc 
A.ssyria at the commencement of the reign of AdarpaIa^hir, was defeated 
in a groat battle under the walls of Kllasar. 'Idiis king, like his prede- 
cessors, must still have been partially untler the yoke of the Egyptians, 
as even after the termination of the great riiaraonic campaigns, they 
continued to claim a supremacy over Assyria, that, day by day, became 
less real. 

We have seen already, ])y a distinct stateim nt in an inscription, that 
under Ramses XI I., aliout 1150, the king of ICgypt still continued to 
receive, with more or less regularity, tribute from Mesopotamia; but we 
have also seen that almost immediately after this date, all supremacy 9 X^i 
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even all pretensions to it ceased in consequence of the usurpation of the 
high priest, Hcr-Hor/ 1 'hc king of Assyria, in whose time this event 
occun'cd, must have been Asshurdayaii, son and successor of Adar- 
palashir; it is in fact, to the termination of the last vestiges of foreign 
dominion, that we must naturally attribute the exjiressions applied to 
him in the inscription where all these kings are meiitit>ned. “ He bore 
the supreme sceptre, he ennobled the nation of llel . . . he outshone all 
who had preceded him.’’ We know, moreover, that this king invaded 
Babylonia in order to take revenge for the defeat of his grandfather, and 
caused his supreme authority to be recognised in the whole of that 
country, whence he brouglit back immense booty. 

His son Mutakkil-Xabu (trusting in Nebo), succeeded him; next 
came Asshur-rishishi (Asshur lifts his head); “a powerful king,” 
says the inscription, “ wlu* attacked revolted countries, and annexed 
the lands of the whole world.” We know also tliat he repressed tl)e 
revolt of a Baliylonian ])rince, named Nebucliadne//ar { Xabukudui - 
ussur], who on two occasion^ attemjite<l to ijivadc Assyria : but tlic 
expressions we have ([iioteti, prove that he aggrandisc<l the em])ire by 
new conquests. His son, 'riglath-pileser I. I'l'uklat-pala-^har], was also 
a conqueror, who rendered himsrlf illuMrioii- during Ids tenure of 
power. A long inscri])iion on a cylinder of baked clay, of w hich four 
copies were found in tlie h)undaliuns of a temple at Idlasar (Kileh 
Sherghat), relates the campaign^ of the lir-t part of his reign. 'This 
inscription has become celebrated because it wa-> selected by the Royal 
Asiatic Society a.s a test <»f the value of the jni thod em))l(>yed in the 
translation of Assyrian in.->ci iptit»n> by llie ino^t eminent Assyriologists. 
Copies »jf the inscription (then unpublished) were in 1S57 supplied t(^ 
(jcncral Sir H. C. Rawlinson, .Mr. Kox 'I’alli{)t, hr. Ilincks, and M. 
Oppert, and the translation^ made by each of them separately wcie 
found substantially to agree. 

Tlie story in this iiiseription is very far from agreeing, either with 
the mode of life attributed l)y (’te^ias to tlje siieci >,M us of the falutlou-. 
Ninyas, or with the political gcograjdiy of the j)eriod, suejt as it a[)j)car' 
in hi^ tale. 

We find from the inscription that 'rigl.ith-pik>er commenced, in tlic 
very year of his acce'^sion to the tlirone, Iw conquering the .Moscid in 
the neiglibourhood of tlie Black .Sea, who had come, with their live 
kings at their head, to the assistance of the people of Commagene who 
had revolted against Assyrian rule, and that he subjugated the latter 
C<iuntry afresh. He next turned his arms against the district^ of 
Armenia, situated above the sr^urces of the Tigris ; tlie same year 


See page 272. 
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leading his troops in another direction, he crossed the Lower Zab, 
penetrated into the mountains, and subdued some tribes of Chalonitis 
and Western Media. 

His next military efforts were directed to the north-east ; he relates 
his battles with a great number of abscjlutely unknown tribes, who 
appear to have occu])ied the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiych, and 
the frontier between Armenia and Media, and at the close of these 
battles to have ])enetraled as far as the “ U])per,” the Caspian, Sea. 

Finally, in the fourth year of his reign, 'figlath-pileser undertook the 
coiKtuest “of the land of Aram where they did not worship Asshur 
my Lord.” 'I'he first of his race, he crossed the Jhgihrates, possessed 
himself of Carehemish, imposed tribute on the Khalli, the Khita of the 
Egyj)tian inscrijjtions, the northern Hittiles of the llilile, and advanced 
as far as the mountain chain of Anianus (Kmnani). In the midst of 
these great wars he did not neglect the arts of peace ; liy his orders the 
temples of the eily of Fliasar, where wa>. his usual residence, were 
rcliuill ill magnifieeiit style, ainong>l ijthers the great temple of ( btnnes, 
originally constniclcd by Ishmi-dagan, and which king Asshurdayan 
had taken down in (U'der to rebuild; hut the work had been stojijied for 
seventy years. 

The cylimlcr ends willi the fourth year of his reign; but an inscrip- 
tion, still partly unpublished, on a fragment of an obelisk, abo in the 
Uritisli .Museum, shoMs ns 'I’iglath-pileser some )ears later, adxancing 
with his armv to Lebam.m, and becoming master of jVradiis. lie 
enterial a vessel of tlial city to fisli in the sea, as no As.-^yrian king bekire 
him had ever done, and lie records as one »>f liis most brilliant exjdoits 
that he killed a dolphin with his ow n hand. At the new s of his suc- 
cesses, the^ princes of 'I'anis, who also had made an alliance with 
Solomon, sent an c‘m])assy to reejuest his friendship. “The king of 
says the iiiscriiition, “-sent him as an extraordinary jnesent a 
crocodile from his river and wliales from tiie great sea.” 

To these distant wars succeedeil serious troubles in llaby Ionia, also 
mentioned in yie tablet on the relations between the two connlries, now 
in the Ih'itish Museum. Mardukidinakhe, king of Ikibylon, revolted, 
and proclaimed his imlejjendeiice ; '1 iglalh j-iieser attenijiled to reduce 
him to oliedience by invatling Chalda*a, but w as repulsed, and .Mardiik- 
idiiiakhe, after g.aining the first battles, eiUereil Assyria, and took by 
assault the city of llekali. 'Fhe great Sennacherib l-oasis, in an 
inscription, of having brought lUck to Kinevcli, alter deleating the 
iiabyJonians, the statues of the gods taken from llekali by Maid uk' 
idinakhe 41 S years before, that is, about iitK) u.c. 

riglath-pileseri after his defeat, dul not assume the oflensivc for 
several years, but did so at last with great success, as he took successively 
J^ur-Kurigalzu, Sippara, and Babylon. His eldest son, Asshur-bcl- 
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kala, ended the war by a treaty of peace, by which Nabushapikzir, 
successor of Mardukidiiiakhe, recognised the political supremacy of 
Nineveh over Babylon. This Asshur-belkala was the author of a 
dedicatory inscription on a mutilated statue of a goddess found at 
Nineveh, and now in the British Museum. 

5. He was succeeded by his younger brother, Shamshi-Bin II., of 
whom we know only that he repaired orie of the principal temples of 
Nineveh. Next comes Asshura-bamar, an unfortunate king, who about 
1080 or 1070 was conquered in a decisive battle by the king of tlie 
Hittifes, and lost all the conquests of Tiglath-pileser J. beyond the 
Euphrates. It was this event that facilitated, a short time afterwards, the 
formation of the empire of David and Solomon. But tlie dynasty to 
which Asshura-bamar belonged never recovered from the effects of this 
disaster. At the end of a short time, the siqHTintcndent of the royal 
gardens, Belkatirassu (Bel has strengthened my hand,)* the Belitaras 
of the Creek authors, jnit himself at the head of a cons|)iracy, de- 
throned his master, and became the head of a new line of kings. 


SiccTiuiN HI.— FiKsr Kin(;s ok tiik Dvnasty ok Bi: i.itaras— 
A-sshor-nazikcal. 1070 — 905 h\C. 

I. Bklkatirassi^, or Bcletaras, i.s called “the origin of royalty” 
in an inscription of one of his descendants, from which wc learn the 
series of the early successors of this head the dynasty. Shalmaneser 
II. [Shalmanuashir] reigned immediately after him, and was the original 
founder of the magnificent palace in the city of Calali (now Nimriul), 
rebuilt afterwards by Asshur-naziTiial. 

His successor was called Irib-Bin ; next came Asshiir-i«linakhe 
(Asshur has given hrothei-s), anil then a third Shalmaneser [Shal- 
manuashir], and a king named Asshiir-cdililani (Asshur is the arbiter 
of the gods). Of lliese kings we know no certain fact nor date. We 
may conjecture with confidence, that some of them w'ejie the princes 
who possessed themselves of Media, and reunited it to the Assyrian 
empire. It is certain that tliis country had not been comjuered in the 
time of Tiglath-pileser I., and wc finil it, under all kings subsequent to 
this period, enumerated among the dependencies of the empire. 

With Binlikhish II. for Binnirari], chronology becomes certain ; the 
Assyrians had a special magistrate who gave his name to the year, as 
did the archons at Athens, ami the consuls at Rome ; and we possess 


* By rendering the ideographic character for “ hand ” by a less 
frequently used synonym, we may read this name Belidiarassu — a 
form even nearer to the Beletaras of the Greek writers. 
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a nearly complete list of these Eponyms, with the names of the kings 
with whose reigns they correspond, commencing with Binlikhish II., a 
list in cuneiform characters on tablets of baked clay forming part of the 
British Museum collection. Binlikhish reigned twenty years, from 
956 to 936; his son, Tuklat-Samdan II., six years, from 935 10930. 
The annals of this last king have not been found, but he is referred to 
by his successors as a great warrior; he made one camy^aign amongst 
others towanls the sources of the 'I'igris, in the mountains, and there 
set up a stele commemorative of his i)assage. 

2. Although we have no documents of the reign of this king, those • 
of his son, Asshur-nazirpal (Asshur y)rolccts his son), have been found 
in almndance. The great palace of Calah (Nimrud), with its magni- 
ficent halls decorated with sculjitures, the great jiyramid, used for astro- 
nomical observations, and the consecrated sanctuary at the top, explored 
by Mr. Layard, was rebuilt by this king; and relics of him have every- 
where been found in the monument that was, as he himself said, “the 
glory of his name.” In all the museums of lMiro])e his bas-reliefs are 
to be seen, generally disfigured by a belt of inserijition, containing in 
all eases the same text running across the figures of the sculpture. 
Gigantic human-headed bulls, and not less colossal lions, bear his texts 
engraved across their liml.>s. A stele, now’ in London, contains the 
narrative of his campnigns; the same story, but at greater length, is 
found on an immense stone forming the threshold of the temple of 
Adnr-Samdan, the Assyrian Hercules, at Calah: this is the longest 
known Assyrian inscription. 

Assluir-nazirpal is the only t)ne of the Assyrian monarchs who has 
left us his statue, now in the British Museum. It is standing ; in one 
hand he holds a sickle, in the other a maee. d'he inscriy^tion is written 
across his chest. 

“ Asshnr-na/irpal, the great king, the ])o\verful king, the king of the 
legions, king of Assyria, son of 'I'uklal/Samdan, great king, king of 
the legions, king of Assyria, son of Binlikhish, great king, y^owerful 
king, king of ^Vssyria. 

“ Ho possessed the countries from the banks of the 'I'igris even to 
Lebanon ; he subjected to his pow-er the great seas and all lands, from 
the rising even to the going down of the sun.” 

3. This son of Tuklat-Samdan H. aseeiuled the throne on the 
2nd July, 930, a tlay marked by a yiartial eclipse of the sun, visible at 
Nineveh, a fact more than once mentioned on his monuments, and 
regarded as a very favouralde augury for the new reign. He remained 
on the throne for twenty-live years, from 930 to 905. His reign secured 
the success of the Assyrians of the new dynasty, and gratified their 
desire for dominion over Asia, and especially the western countries. 

The official narrative of the wars of this king up to the twentieth 
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year of his reign, engraved on the monolith at Calah, gives us a clear 
idea of his warlike and ferocious character. He invariably caused his 
rebellious vassals to be flayed alive; and in an inscription on a stele set 
up over tlic ruins of a city he had destroyed, he said, “ Over these ruins 
my image broods, in wreaking my vengeance I have found satisfaction. 

Not one single year of his reign passed unmarked by a military expe- 
ditif)n. The greater number were into the mountains of Armenia, to 
Commagene and Pontus, where the Moschi were then supreme, and 
finally into Media, and jirobably also part of Western Persia. But the 
names of the tribes and districts apparently belonging to these latter 
countries cannot as yet he identified w'itli the names as given Ijy tjther 
autliorities; and therefore it is impossible, in the present state of know- 
ledge, to determine how' far eastw'ard he carried his arjns. Other 
campaigns took ])lacc on tlie banks of tlie Euphrates, and he subdued 
all tlie riglu bank, the Irak Aral)i of our days, llieii divided into several 
flourishing kingdoms. Assliur-nazirpal was also called on to repress, 
especially during the first years of his reign, numerous revolts in the 
north of AsMiia and in Low'er Chaldivn, and he ])unishi‘d tlie rebels 
with implacable severity. 

In 925 he coiKjnere<l Nabul)alid<lin, king of Babylon, bis brother 
Zabdan, and Ins general, Bell)ali<]dii), who had liad the temerity to 
rebel, and to send liclp to the peo])Ie of Snkhi, o'li the eastern hank of 
the Paiphrates, 'The ehastisemenl inflicted in eoii^e<)ueiu:e of this rash 
attemj)t was so great that tlie Babylojiians remained (piict fin- the re- 
mainder of Ins nagn. 

Crossing the Juiphrates, A.sshur-nazirpnl reduced to obeditiice all 
Northern Syria, lh<* land of the Khalti, or Jlitlites, the chains of 
Amamis (Kumani), and the basin of ibe ( Ironies (Aranla). .\llhough 
he calls liimself “ Mailer <<f I.ehaium,’’ and siales that in the year cor- 
responding to 916, having himself visited Pheeuieia, he advanced to 
the coast of the Mediterranean, to receive tribute from the cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, aiul Aradus, he does not seem to have actually 
subjugated the IMuenieian cities, 1ml merely to have made a passing 
descent on the country. In this direction lie did not <ftirc to venture 
too far; the kingdoms of Judah and Israel were still too powerful, aiul 
by foiming a coalition they might have opposed a veiy formidable 
resistance, as Jchoshajjhnt and Ahah, iiis conlem))oraries, had both 
been able succtssfully to carry on war against the ;\ranKeans of the 
kingdom of Damascus, whom also Assliur-nazirpal did not attack. 
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Section IV.— From Shalmaneser IV. to Binlikhish and 
Sammuramat (Semiramis). 

905—828 B.C. 

r. The exploits of Asshur-nazirpal were surpassed l^y those of his 
son, Shalmaneser (Shalmanuashir) IV., who reigned from 905 to 865. 
From the commencement of the reign of this king Assyria l)egins to 
be closely and c<mstaiitly connected with Bible history, and to bear 
invaluable testimony to its minute accuracy. Shalmarteser was the 
Iniilder of the great central j)alace at Calah (now Niinrud), excavated 
by Mr. Layard. 'I'liere liave ])ecn found the inscriptions relating his 
annals; the most important is on an obelisk of l)l:ick basalt, now in the 
British Museum, containing a summary of all the campaigns undertaken 
by Itim, or by liis orders. He fortified, to guard Ass\ ria ])ro])er, on the 
frontier of Chalda'a, always reMless and disjaiscd to rebel, the city of 
7\sshur, or I'dlasar (now Kileh Slicrghat), asis]>roved by tlie inscri})tions 
with his name on the Ijricks of the walls, and by the legend on the 
])LMlestal of an unfortunately miitilatctl statue. 

The greater ])art of the expeditions of Shalmaneser IV., succeeding 
each other year after year, were directed, like those of his father, some- 
times to the north, into Armenia and Tontus ; scjinctimes to the east, 
into Media, never completely subdued; sometimes to the south, into 
Chahken, where revedts were of constant oeeiirrence ; and finally west- 
ward, towards Syria and the region of Amaniis. In this direction he 
advanced further than bis predecessors, and came into contact with 
some ])crsonages mentioned in Bible liistory. The ])art of l)is annals 
relating to the eam{)aigns that brought lum into collision with the kings 
of Damascus and Israel ])ossi.*sses peculiar interest for us, much greater 
than that attaching to the narrative of any other wars. Therefore, 
though we have simjdy mentioned the latter, we uill (juote what 
Shalmaneser, in his official reeonK, himself says about his eam])aigiis 
in Southern .Syria : — 

“ In my sixf^i eam])aign (900) I advanced towards the cities of llie 
banks of the Balikli (the Belias of the classical gia)gr.iphers, rising in 
the neigliliourhood of Fdcssa, and (lowing into the Fupinates above 
'riiapsacus). 1 slew Cliainmu, the chief of their city. 1 passed the 
Fuphrates in a ferry-boat, and received tril)utc fnun the kings of 
Syria.” 

“At tins time Benbidri of Damascus, Sakhulina of llamatli, the 
kings of Syria, and those of the sea coast, trusting to the rapidity of 
their movements, advanced to give me battle. With the lielp of 
Asshur, the great m.aster, my lord, I fought against tliem; I conquered 
them. I took from them their chariots, their cavalry, their arms, and 
1 destroyed 20,500 of their soldiers.” 
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It is in this battle, fought at Karkar, that the stele discovered near the 
sources of the Tigris, enumerating the confederate forces, mentions the 
presence of “ 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel,” an invaluable record of 
the tcm])orary alliance of Ahab and Renhidri mentioned in the Bible 
narrative (l Kings xx. 34, and xxii. i). Among the princes leagued 
against the Assyrians we also find the names of Matan-baal, king of 
Arvad, Adoni-l)aal, king of Sidon, Baasa, son of Rehob, king of 
Ammon, and consequently vassal of Ahab, and lastly an Arab sheik, 
named Djendib. 

“ In my tenth campaign ” (S96), says another inscription, “ I crossed 
the Euphrates for the eigiith time. I destroyed the cities of vSangar and 
Carclieinish; I demolished them and burnt them with fire . . . Benhidri 
of Damascus, Sakhulina of Hamath, and twelve kings of the sea coast, 
putting trust in tlicir . . . they advanced towards me to give battle. I 
fought with them and conquered them ; I captured their cliariots, their 
arms. They took to flight to .save their lives.” 

“In my eleventh campaign (895) I marched out of Nineveh ; I 
crossed for the ninth time the Euphrates in a ferry-boat . . . 1 advanced 
towards Mount Amanus; I attacked the land of Irak; I descended 
towards Hamath; I occupied Aslamaku and eighty-nine other towns ; 
I made a great slaughter there, and le«l away the inhabitants captive. 
At that time Benhidri of Damascu.s, Saklmlina of Hamath, and the 
twelve kings of the coast had confidence in their . . . they advanced 
towards me to give battle. I ]nit them to (light ; 10,000 soldiers fell 
before my arms; T cajUured their cliariots, their cavalry, .and their 
munitions of war.” 

“ In my fourteenth year” (892), says the king, in another place, “ I 
made enumeration of my vast and numberless territories; I crosseil the 
Eu[)hrates l;y a forrl with r20,ooo men. Then Benhidri of Damascus, 
Siakhulina of Hamath, and the twelve kings of the Upper and Lower 
Coast, who liad assembled their inmmierable armies, advanced to meet 
me. I fought them and ])ut thcan to flight; I' captured llieir cliariots, 
their cavalry; I took their arms. They fled’ to save their lives.” 

'i'hese Syrian wars had been interrupleil in 898 and 897, by a dis- 
turbance in Babylon. The local sovereign of that great city and of all 
Chahhea, Mardukiiiaddinsini, had been dethroned by his illegitimate 
brother, Mardiikbclusati. Shnlmaneser marched towards the Lower 
Euphrates to re-instatc Mardukinaddinshu. The war lasted two years, 
and the decisive operation was the siege of a town called Gananat, not 
at present identified. It was not till the second year of the siege that 
Shalmaneser entered Baliylon, and dethroned the usurper. 

The six.tcenth campaign of Shalmaneser IV. {890) commenced a new 
scries of wars ; the king crossed the Zab, or Zabat, to make war on the 
mountain people of Upper Media, and afterwards on the Scythian trilies 
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around the Caspian Sea. He did not, however, abandon the western 
countries, where he soon found himself opposed by the new king whom 
the revolution, arising from tlic influence of Elisha the prophet, had 
placed on the throne of Damascus in the room of Benhidri. 

“ In my eighteenth campaign ” (886), we read on the Nimrud obelisk, 

“ I crossed llie Euphrates for the sixteenth time, llazael, king of 
Damascus, came towards me to give battle. I took from him 1121 
chariots and 470 horsemen, witli liis camp.” 

“ In my nineteenth campaign (885), I crossed the Euphrates for the 
eighteenth time. I marched towards Mount Amanus, and there cut 
beams of cedar.” 

“ In my twenty-first campaign (8S3), I crossed the lOuphrates for the 
twenty-second time. 1 marelied to the cities of llazael of Damascus. 

1 received tribute from Tyre, Sidoii, and Byblus.” 

It evidently was at the end of this campaign that Jehu, king of Israel, 
whose territory Ila/.ael had ravaged, aiipealed to Shalmaneser for help 
against his jiowerfid enemy. The inscription on the obelisk says that 
the Assyrian king received Irilmte fr<.)m Jehu, wliom it names “son of 
Oiiiri,” for the great renown of the foinuler of .Samaria had made the 
Assyrians consider all tlie kings of Israel as his descendants. One of 
the bas-reliefs of the same momimeiil rei)rehenls Jelni pn)slrating himself 
before Shalmaneser, as if acknowledging himself a vassal. 

'I'he. annals of Shalmaneser say iujJ|aoro after this, either of the king 
of D; uascus or of Israel. TA|t^'’'rca^(rd, as his twenty-seventli cain- 
paign,^^gr^!fcR’ar in AriiiiiflKrnnil brought about the submission of all 
the districts ofuiat country that still resisted the Assyrian inonareli. In 
tlie thirty-first campaign (873), the last nienti(med on the (obelisk, the 
king sent the general-iu-dnef of his armies, Tartan, again into. Armenia 
where he gave up to julfage fifty cities, among tliem Van; and during 
this time lie himself went into Media, subjected }>art of the northern 
districts of that country which were in a state ut rebellion, chastised the 
people in the neighliourhuod of Mount Elwand, where in after times 
Kcbatana wa^ built, and finally made war on the Scythians of the 
Ca.spian Sea. 

2. The official chronology of the Assyrians dates the termination of 
the reign of Slialmaneser IV. in 870, the ])eriod of his death. But 
during the last two years liis power was entirely lost, and he was reduced 
to the possession of tw'o cities, Nineveh anil C'alah. *11 is second son, 
Asshurdaiiinpal, in consci[uence of circumstances unknown to us, raised 
the standard of revolt against his lather, asMuned the royal title, and 
was supported by twenty-seven of the most important cities in the 
empire. One of the monuments has jweserved a list of these cities, 
and amongst them we find Arrapkha, capital of the province of Arra- 
pachilis, Amida (now Diarbekr), Arbela, Ellasar, aiid all the towns ol 
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the banks of the Tigris. War broke out between the father and his 
rebellious son, the army embraced the cause of the latter; he was 
recognised by all the provinces, and kept Shalmaneser until his death 
shut up and closely blockaded in his caiDital. 

3. Shalmaneser died in 870 B.c. ; his son, Shamash-Bin, continued the 
legitimate line. He succeeded in repressing the revolt of his brother, 
Asshurdaninpal, and in de])riving him of the authority he had usur])ed. 
The monument recording the exploits of his first years gives no details, 
however, of the civil war; it merely records, after enumerating the cities 
that had joined the revolt of Asshurdaninpal, “ With the aid of the great 
gods, my masters, T subjected them to my sceptre.” 

The usurpation of the second son of Shalmaneser, and a civil war of 
five years, had introduced many disorders into the empire and shaken 
the fidelity of many pn^vinces. 'I’he early years of Shamash-ihn wore 
occupied in reducing the whole to order. In the narrative which has 
been preserved, extending oidy to his fourth year, we find that the king 
overran and chastised with terrible .severity Osrhoene or Arama'an 
Mesopotamia, where the iieojile had been in rebellion, and reduced to 
obedience the nnnmlainous districts, where are the sources of the d'igris 
and Euphrates, and finally Armenia ]iroper. In his fourth year he 
marched against Mardukbalatirib, king of Babylon, who had taken 
advantage of tlie disorders in Assyria to as'.cii his iiulejiendcnce, and 
who was supprutcfl by the .Su|ianinns or I'daiiiiles. lie conyiletely 
defeated him, and cornpelletl him to fly to the desiTt, killed vi^y many 
of his army in the liattle, took 200 wifr-charicUs, aq,d nunP 7,000 
prisoners, of whom ^,000 were })nl to death on the field of battle as an 
example. Unfortunately onr information ceases at that period, and we 
know absolutely nothing of the greater part of the reign of Shamash- 
Biii, or of tlie expeditions to the west of Asia, Syria, ainl I’alesliiu', thnt 
must have been nia<le after the termination of the campaigns by whieli 
the royal authority was rc-esiablisheil in all the ancient provinces of llie 
empire, 'fhis king remained on the throne until 857. In 859 and85S 
he had to repress a great revolt in Babylon ami Cliald;ei\, 

4. Binlikhish [or Binniraiij IH., the next king, reigned twenty-nine 
years, fr(»m 857 to 828. An inscription of his, engraved in the first 
years of his reign, describing the extent of the empire, says that Ik* 
governed on one sifle “ From the laml of Siluna, toward the rising sun, 
the countries of* hdam, Albania (at the foot of Caucasus), Kharklinr, 
Araziash, Misii, Media, Oiralbunda (a portion of Atropatene, fre- 
quently mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions), the lands of Munna, 
Parsua (I'artliia), Allabria (Hyrcania), Abdadana (Hecatompyla), 
Namri (the Casjfinn Scythians), even to all the tribes of the Andiu (a 
Turanian or Scythian people), whose country is far off, the whole of 
the mountainous country as far as the sea of the rising sun (the Caspian 
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Sea) ; on the other side from the Pmphrates, Syria, all l*ha*nicia, the 
land of Tyre, of Sidon, the land of Omri (Samaria), Edom, the Philis- 
tines, as far as the sea of the sctttn<j sun (the Mediterranean) on all 
these countries he says that “ he imposed tribute.” 

“I marched,” he says afjain, “against the land of Syria, and I took 
Marih, king of Syria, in Damascus, the city of his kingdom. The 
great dread of Asshur, my master, persuaded him; he embraced my 
knees and made submission.” 

Binlikliish TIT. was a warlike prince; every year of his reign was 
marked by an exj)edilion. We have a summary of these in a chrono- 
logical tablet, in tlie llritish Museum, containing a fragment (from the 
end of the reign of Sharnash-Bin to that of 'riglalh-pileser TI. ) of a 
canon of eiionyms mentioning the princijinl events year by year. They 
nearly all occurred in Southern Armenia, and iji the land of Van, where 
obedience was only maintained by incessatil military demonstrations, 
anil subsequently in the countries to the north of Media, as far as the 
Cas])ian Sea. (Hirer expeditions were also made as far as l^irthia, 
towards y\riana, and the various countries that, to the Assyrians, were 
the extreme east. We do not, however, know what that region was 
called by them, as it is always designated by a groiq) of ideogriqdiic 
characters of unknown pronunciation. l>y the defeat of Marih, king 
of Damascus, the su])mission of the western pro\'inces was secured for 
the remainder of this reign, for there is no record of any other cam- 
])aign there. 

The year S49 \vas marked by a great plague in Assyria ; 8^4 by a 
religious festival, of which unfortunately no jiarticulars are known; and, 
lastly, 833 by the solemn inauguration of a new temple to the god 
Nebo, in the capital. 

5. But the most interesting monument of the reign of Binlikhish III, 
is the statue of Nebo, one of the great gods of Babylon, discovered by 
Mr. I.oftus, and now* in the British Museum ; the inscription on the 
base of the statue niciilions the wife of the king, and calls her, ‘‘the 
queen Saimmyamat this is the only historical Semiramis, the one 
mentioned by Herodotus. He ]‘)laces her correctly al)out a century 
and a half before Nilocris, the W'ife of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon. 
“ Semiramis,” says the father of history, “raised magnificent embank- 
ments to restrain the river (haijibrales), which till then used to over- 
tlow and flooil the whole country round Babylon.”* But why did 
Herodotus, and the Babylonian tradition he has so faithfully rejKirted, 
attribute these useful works to the ijucen, and not to her husband, 
Binlikhish? It w'as once supposed, as a .solution oi this problem, that 
Sammuramat had governed alone for some time, as queen regnant, 
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after the death of her husband. But this conjecture is absolutely con- 
tradicted by the table of eponyms in the British Museum, where it can 
be seen that Sammurainat never reigned alone. In our opinion the 
only possible explanation will be found in regarding Binlikhish and 
Sanimiirainal as the Ferdinand and Isabella of Mesopotamia. The 
restless tlesire of Babylonia and C-liakkea to form a slate separate from 
Assyria grew more decided as time went on ; in the lime of Binlikhish 
it had already gained great strength, and the day was not fi\r distant 
when the separation was delinitely to take place, and to occasion the 
utter ruin of Nineveh. In this position of afhrirs it was natural fora 
king of Assyria to seek to strengthen his authority in Chakhea by a 
marriage with a daughter of the royal line of that country, who were 
his vassals, and thus, in the ojn'nion of the j^eople of Babylon, acipiire 
a legitimate right to the possession of the country by means (T his wife, 
as well as the advantages to be derived from tljc attachment of the 
pcojde to their <^wn legitimate .sovereign. W'e shall therefore consider 
Sammurainat as a Bal)ylonian ]>rineess manied by Binlikhisli, and as 
reigning nominally at Baliylmi, whilst her luisband oceiijiied the throne 
at Nineveh, and as being tlie only sovereign registered by the Babylo- 
nians in their national annaU. In fact, her position must have been a 
peeuliar one, she must have Ijcen considere<l tlie rightful queen in one 
part of iJie empire, to ha\ e been named as queen, and in the same rank 
as the king, in such an official ducinnenl a-> thi* inscrij)tion on the statue 
of the god Xebo. She is the only priiieess !nentioMe<l in any of the 
Assyrian texts, as wx‘ might naturally supjuise ; for unless under such 
very exceptional circumstanee-, as we imagine in the ease of Samnui- 
ramat, there can have been no f]ueen.>, but only favourite concubines, 
under the organisation harem life, such as it was under the Assyrian 
kings, and as it still is in «jur d.ays. 


.Section V. — Assiiuiu.ikhisii [.Xssmurm kaki] ok S akdanai'am’s. 

— Fam. ok the Vijisr Assvkian JeMrjKK, 82b — 789. 

I. 'Bjik exaggerated development »)f the .Assyrian empire was (juile 
unnatural ; the kings of Nineveh had never succeeded in welding into 
one nation the numerous tribes whom they subdued by force of arms, 
or in checking in them the sqiirit of independence; they had not even 
attem[>ted to do so. 'I'he empire wms absolutely w ithout eoliesion ; the 
admini.stiative .system was so imperfect, the bond attaebing the various 
provinces to each other, and to the centre of the inunarehy, so weak, 
that at the commencement of almost every reign a revolt lirokc out, 
.sometimes at one })oint, sometimes at another. It was therefore easy 
to foresee that, so soon as the reins of government were no longer in a 
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really strong hand — so soon as the king of Assyria should cease to be an 
active and 'warlike king, always in the field, always at the head of his 
troops — the great edifice laboriously built up by his predecessors of the 
tenth and ninth centuries would collapse, and the immense fabric of 
empire would vanish like smoke with such rapidity as to astonish the 
world. And this is exactly what occurred after the death of Bin- 
likhish III. 

2. The tablet in the British Museum we have just mentioned allows 
us to follow year by year the events and the jirogress of the dissolution 
of the empire. Under Shalmaneser V., who reigned from S28 to 818, 
some foreign expeditions were still made, as for instance to Damascus 
ill 819 ; but the forces of the empire were stiecially engaged during 
many following years, in attempting to hold countries already subdued, 
such as Armenia, then in a chronic state of revolt ; the wars in one and 
tbc same province were constant, and occupied some six successive 
campaigns (the Armenian war wms from 827 to 822), proving that no 
decisive results were obtained. 

Under Asshur-edil-ilani Tl., who reigned from 81S to 800, we do not 
see any new conquests ; insurrections constantly bn)ke out, and were 
no longer confined to the extremities of the emj)ire, they encroached on 
the heart of the country, ami gradually apjiroached nearer to Nineveh. 
The revolutionary sjurit increased in the ]irovinces, a great insurrection 
became imminent, and was ready to break out on the slightest excuse. 
At this period, 804, it is that the British Museum tal)U‘t registers, as a 
memorable fact in the column of events, “peace in the land.” Two 
great jdagues are also mentioned under this reign, in 81 1 and 805, and 
on the 13th of June, 809 (30 Sivan in the eponomy of Bur-el-salkhi), an 
almost total eclipse of the sun visible at Nineveh. 

'file revolution w^as not long in coming. Asshurlikhish ascended the 
throne in 8cx), and fixed his resi<lence at Nineveh, instead of Kllasar, 
where his predecessor had lived after ([uitling Nineveh ; he is the Sardan- 
apalus of the Greeks, the ever-fainous prototype of the voluptuous and 
effeminate prii^pe. The tablet in the British Museum only mentions two 
expeditions in his reign, both of small imjiortance, in 795 ami 794; to 
all the other years the only notice is “in the country” proving that 
nothing w^as done, and that all thought of w ar w as abandoned. Sardan- 
apalus had entirely given himself up to the orgies of his harem, ami 
never left his palace w alls, entirely renouncing all manly and warlike 
habits of life. He had reigned thus fur sc\cn years, and discontent 
continued to increase; the desire for independence was spreading in the 
subject provinces; the bond of their obedience each year relaxed still 
more, and was nearer breaking, when Arbaces, who commanded the 
Median contingent of the army and was himself a IMede, chanced to 
see in the palace at Nineveh the king, in a female dress, spindle in 
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hand, hiding in the retirement of the harem his slothful cowardice and 
voluptuous life. He considered that it would be easy to deal with a 
prince so degraded, who would be unable to renew the valorous tradi- 
tions of his ancestors. The time seemed to him to have come when the 
provinces, held only l)y force of arms, might finally throw off the 
weighty Assyrian yoke. Arbaces communicated his ideas and projects 
to the prince then eiitmslcd with the government of Babylon, the 
Chalckean Phnl [PaliaPJ, siirnamcd Balazu (the terrible), a name the 
Greeks have made into Belesis; he entered into the plot with the willing- 
ness to be expected from a Babylonian, one of a nation so frequently 
rising in revolt. Arbaces and Balazu consulted with other chiefs, who 
commanded contingents of foreign troops, and with the vassal kings of 
those .countries that a.s])ire(l to independence; and they all formed the 
resolution of overthrowing Sardana])alus. Arbaces engaged to raise 
the Medes and Persians, whilst Balazu set on fool the insurrection in 
Babylon and Chaldiva. At the end of a year the chiefs assembled their 
soldiers, to the number of 40,000, in Assyria, under the ])retext of 
relieving, according to custom, the tro()ps who had served, the former 
year. When once there, the soldiers broke into open rebellion. The 
tablet in the British Museum tells us that the insurrection commenced 
at Calah in 792. Immediately after this the confusion l)ecame so great 
that from this year there \va^ no nomination of an eponym. 

3. Sardanapalus, riulely interrupted in his debaucheries by a danger 
he had not lieen able to foresee, showed himself suddenly inspired with 
activity and courage ; lu* j'lil himself at the head of the native As.syrian 
troops who rcmainetl faithful to him, met the rebels and gained three 
complete victories o\er them. The confederates already began to 
despair of success, v. hen Plud, calling in the aid of su])erstiti()n to a caii.se 
that seemed lost, declared to them that if they would hold together for 
live days rnoi- •, ilie god^, w hose will he had ascertained ])y consulting 
the stars, would imdouhledly give them tlie victoiy. 

In fiict, .some days afterwards a large body of troops wdiom the king 
had .summoned to his assistance fnmi the ]>rovinces m'ar the Caspian 
Sea, went over, on their arrival, to the side of the insurgents, and gained 
tliem a victory. vSanlana|>alus then shut himself up in Nineveh, and 
determincfl to defend himself t(i the last. The siege continued two years, 
for the w'alls of the city were loo str<mg for the battering machines of 
the enemy, who were eompcdled to trust to reducing it hy fiiiniue. 
Sardanapalus w as under no a|)|)rchension/;onfiding in an oracle declaring 
that Nineveh should never be taken until the river became its enemy. 
But in the third year rain fell in sucli ai>un(Iance that tlie waters of the 
Tigris inundated part of the city an<l overturned one (tf its walls for ii 
distance ol twenty stades. Then the king, convinced tliat the oracle 
was accomplished and de.spairing of any means of escape, to avoid falling 
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alive into his enemy’s hands, constructed in his palace an immense 
funeral pile, placed on it his gold, and silver, and his royal robes, and 
then, shutting himself up with his wives and eunuchs in a chamber 
formed in the midst of the pile, disappeared in the flames. 

Nineveh opened its gates to the besiegers, but this tardy submission 
did not save the proud city. It was pillaged and burnt, and then rased 
to the ground so completely as to evidence the im|)lacable hatred en- 
kindled in the minds of subject nations, by the fierce and cruel Assyrian 
government. The Medes and Babylonians did not leave one stone upon 
another in the ramparts, palaces, temples, or houses of the city that for 
two centuries had been dominant over all Western Asia. So complete 
was ihc destruction, that the excavations of modern ex]dorers on the 
site of Nineveh have not yet found one single wall slab earlier than the 
cajiture of the city by Arbaces and Ikdazu. All we possess of the first 
Nineveh is one broken statue. flisttny lias no other example of so 
complete a destruction. The Assyrian em])iie was, like the ca]utal, 
overthrown, and the jieople who had taken part in the revolt formed 
independent states — the Me<les iiiuler Arbaces, the lialndonians under 
Bhul, or Bala/.u, and the Susianiaiis under Shutruk-Nakhunta. .\ssyria, 
rcducetl to the enslaved state in which she had so long held other 
countries, remained for some time a dependency of l)al)ylon. 

This great event occurred in the year 7S9 


CHAri'ER III. 

THE SECOXD ASSYR/AN EMPIRE. 

Skction I. -Ri'.icix OF IhiFL ITaija?]— R v>r.sT\1a.ISli^^K^T 
(^' TiiM Assyrian IImpire. 789—721. 

I. After the destruction of Nineveh, the Medes, content with 
having regained their indejiendence, retired into their mountains 
without concerning themselves further with the late I'f Mesopotamia; 
and the Chaldiean Bhiil Balazu, otherwise calhal Belesis, ])ossessed 


* It must be mentioned that lla’ opinions t>f many high autlmrities 
are opposed to' the views expresseil in the Text, and that the first 
<lestriiction of Nineveh is believed not to be historical by vSir II. Raw- 
linson and i rofessor Rawlinson. See Rawliuson’s Ucyodotiis^ vol. i. 
It-ssay 7, and Eivc Great Momirehies. vol. ii. pp. 3 ^ 5 "^ .i'kv author 

is, however, in agreement with M. cippert and the late Dr. llincks. 
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himself of Assyria, and made it for a time a dependency of Babylon; 
he also seized on the western provinces of the Assyrian monarchy, that 
is of the Aramajan countries on both sides of the Euphrates. 

No inscription of this king has as yet been found, and the classical 
historians do not mention him after the capture of Nineveh. All there- 
fore that we know of his reign is the record in the Bible of his invasion 
of the kingdom of Israel in 770. Mcnahem had ascended the throne 
after murdering his predecessor, but there was a factious and strong 
opposition still existing. Incapable, in the midst of these domestic 
discords, of re])ulsing a foreign invasion, he could only avert the dangers 
that threatened liim by submitting to be tributary to Phiil, to whom he 
paid 1,000 talents of silver (2 Kings xv. 19), and by this humiliation 
obtained tlie support of the Assyrian monarch in retaining his usurped 
throne. 

2. But the supremacy of the Chal(kjgtf|||||^ver Assyria did not last 
longer than the reign of I’hul, who die(W^47. The Assyrians were 
by hir the most warlike of the nations of Mesopotamia; they were an 
essentiflly manly and military peojde, and in the eiglith century n.c. the 
spirit of the great wars of the two ])rece(ling centuries was not yet 
extinct, in spite of the disaster of Sardanapalus. Assyria had l.jecn 
crushed only l)y a coalition of Modes, Susianians, and Ikdiyloiiians, 
attacking the ca])ital with the ardour insjnred by deep-seated and un- 
bounded hatred. But when the Medis and Susianians had retired to 
their own countries, where they remaine<l fpiiel, satisfied with li.aving 
destroyed the proud city that had so long opjuessed them, when tlic 
Assyrians were only opposed l)y the Babyloninn>, nho, tlujugh they 
had momentarily gained the U])per hand, were too enervated, too little 
endowc^l witli strength of character and warlike energy, as compareil 
with their northern neighbours, to l)e able to ])reserve their su])remacy 
long, the spirit of independence cpiickly awakened in the populous 
Assyrian cities, even if it had ever been lost, and forty-five years after 
the destruction of Nineveh a general insurrection drove the Babyloniain 
out of Assyria. d'he royal race of the tleseendanls of Belkatirassu had 
not become extinct with Asshurlikhish, when he ascended his funeral 
pile. There still remained some ])rinces of this race concealed in 
different parts of the country. One of these, Tiglath-pileser Jl. 
[ 1 'uklat-])al-ashar], was }daced by the Assyrian insurgents at their head. 
The revolt evidently mu^t have commenced immediately after the death 
of riiul, in 747. Bitt it was not at once .successful, the Babylonians 
Avonld not abandon their concpiests without resistance. There was a 
struggle prolonged for several years, and it was not till the I3lh ol the 
month of Air (May), in the year 744, that Tiglath-pileser, having 
surmounted all opposition, could date his accession to the throne. In 
this year the exclusively Assyrian custom of eponyms was re-established; 
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for during the time of Phul dates were reckoned in the Babylonian 
fashion, by the years of his reign. 

3. Osrhoene and the north of Syria had been so completely crushed 
by the Assyrian conquerors of the tenth and ninth centuries, that they 
no longer had any distinct nationality or desire for independence. Mere 
dependencies of Nineveh, they changed masters with each revolution in 
Assyria, and obeyed whoever reigned there. After the fall of Asshur- 
likhish, or Sardanapalus, they were transferred to the rule of Phul; when 
the kingdom of Assyria was re-established, they quietly transferred their 
allegiance to Tiglath-pileser. The London chronological table informs 
us, that in the very year of his accession this king travelled as far as 
the Kuphrates to re-establish his authority in the western provinces. 

Two years after his accession in 742, 'riglath-pileser, having reduced 
to obedience both Babylonia and the country of the Scythian Caspians, 
made an expedition into Syria, as his authority liad not been recognised 
in tlie south of that country. Eniel, king of I lainath, Rezin, son of Ben- 
hidri, king of Damascus, and IVkah, king of Israel, formed a con- 
federation against him with Ashariah, son of Tal)eal,* whom these princes 
had })ut forward as a prctejuler to the throne of Judah, in opposition 
first to jotham, and subscfiuently to Ahaz, The confederates were 
defeated, tlie kingdoms of Hamath and Damascus ravaged, Pekah 
was dethroned, and liis ))lace filled by IVfenahem II. Tiglath-pileser 
carried everything before him. 'fhe city of Arpad alone resisted, and 
sustained a siege of three years ; this the king of Assyria left to the 
direction of his generals. Before leaving Syria, in 742, he receivetl 
tribute from llystas])es [Gustaspil, king of Commagene, Rezin, king of 
Damascus, Menahem, king of Israel, Hiram, king of d'yre, Sibitbaal, king 
of Gebal, Hrikki, king of Kui (a city in some ])art of Syria, but not yet 
identified), Pisiiis, king of C’areheinish, and Phiiel, king of Hamath. 

After his return to Assyria, 'figlath-pileser, to assist in the re-organi- 
sation of the administration of the empire, took a census of the popula- 
tion. Tn the same year he conquered the Armenians who had, at the 
same time as the Medes, thrown oft* the burden of Ninevite supremacy, 
and his victory is termed a massacre in the tablet in the British Museum. 

In 734 Pekah, taking advantage of the war in Armenia, then occupy- 
ing the king of Assyria, again possessetl himself of the throne, declared 
himself independent, ami allied himself with Rezin, king of Damascus, 
in order to resist the j)ower of Assyria. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, threatened by Pekah and Re/in, begged for 
help from 'I'iglath-pileser (2 Kings xvi. 7, 9), who gladly availed him- 
self of this pretext to chastise the two kings whom he regarded as rebels. 

* In the Bible this personage is called merely the son of Tabeal we 
leam his name only from the Assyrian inscriptions. See p. 1 72. 
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He advanced at the head of a numerous army into Syria, determined to 
take advantage of these occurrences in order to bring the nations of 
Palestine definitely into subjection. He commenced by destroying the 
kingdom of Damascus and putting Rczin to death. Marching next 
against the Philistines, he took Gaza ; its king at first took refuge in 
Egypt, but afterwards returned and made his submission. Mitenti, 
king of Ashdod, also at first took to flight, and was provisionally 
replaced by his son, Rukiptu ; he, moreover, at last returned and 
made liis submission to Tiglath-pileser. The Assyrian king made also 
a great expedition against the Arabs of Dumah, took tlieir city, and 
imposed on them a considerable trilmle. 

Towards the eiul of the year 731 Tiglath-pileser, before returning to 
Nineveh, held a grand court at Damascus. Twenty 'three vassal kings 
came there to do him homage, and pay their tribute. These were, in 
the order in which the comjueror himself enumerates them, Ilystaspes 
of Commagene, Urikki of Kui, Sibitbaal of Ciebal, Pisiris of Carche- 
mish, Eniel of iraniath, Pemiamu of Samala in Armenia, d'arhula of 
Gamgum in the same country, Sulumal t)f Melilene, Dadil of (hdehis, 
Wassami of the 'ribareni, Uskhihi of Tuna, Tuliam of Islunda, liriin 
of riiibisna (the four last are names of cities in the neighbourhood (jf 
the Caucasus and their precise situation is not yet determined), Mathan- 
baal of Aradus, Sanil) of Ammon, S(.)lomon of Moal), l‘ekah of Israel, 
Shamsie, (jueen of the Aral)s, Mitenti, king of Ascalon, Ahaz of Judali, 
Kadu-inalka of Edom, llamin of Ga/a, 

The king of d yre does not apjiear in this list. We do not know whether 
Hiram was still on the throne, or whether his son, Miithon, was king. Put 
in the following year wo have dislinet mention of Muthon as sovereign. 

Tiglath-pileser took from I*ekah half of his territory, and also reduced 
him to the most abject vassalage, imposing on him a very consideraldc 
tribute. In this war, Insiing three years (fnmi 733 10731), we meet 
with the fust instance of the barbarous system of transplanting the 
whole people of a eon([uered country to places far distant from their 
native land —a system .seemingly unknown to the kings pf the first, luit 
constantly practi.se<l by those of tlie second, Assyrian empire, and after 
them by the Ilabylonians, no doubt as being likely to prevent revolts. 
The principal inhabitants of the kingdom oi Daniaseus were transported 
to Armenia, to the banks of the river C’yriis ; the Israelitish trilies of 
Reuben, Gad and Manasseh were carried eajitive to A.ssyria. Military 
colonies of Assyrians and Cdiahkeans replaced tliem in their own 
countries (2 Chron. xxviii. -20). Aliaz, king of Judah, paid dearly for 
the services the king of Assyria liad rendered him in delivering him 
from his enemies, he was obliged to .acknowledge himself a vassal of 
the king, to go to Damascus to pay him liomage, and to engage to pay 
a tribute, continued till liis death, and the accession of llezekiah. 
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In the interval between the two campaigns in Syria, in 736, Tiglath- 
pileser, not venturing to attack Media proper, took Alropatcne, of which 
he had become master in his preceding wars, for his Ijase of operations, 
and made a great expedition into those countries considered by the As- 
syrians as tlie extreme east, that is what classical geographers call Ariana. 
He advanced farther than any of his ]:>redecessors, and reached the fron- 
tiers of India. In an inscription towards the end of his reign he names 
among the countries that paid tribute to him, after the small Scythian 
states on the borders of the Caspian Sea, Parsiiash (Parthia), Zikruti 
(Carumanian Sagartia), Nissha (the Nisai of the Zend Avesta, the Nisiea 
of the classical geographers), Ariarva (Aria), and ArakutUi (Arachosia). 
It is impossilde to mistake the identihcalion of these countries. 

Towards the end of 730, Miuhon, king of 'Pyre, made an alliance with 
Pekah, king of Israel, and they both refiiseil their tribute to the Assy- 
rians. T'iglath-pilcser did not consider this revolt of sufficient import- 
ance to require his own presence. He ctmtented himself with sending 
an army into Palestine. On the ap])roach of this force a conspiracy 
was funned in Samaria, headed by ilixshea, who, after killing Pekah, 
possessed himself of the crown. The Assyrian king confirmed liim in 
this ])osition, and Mulhon, finding himself without an ally, attempted 
no resistance, and (juietly suhmitted to jxiy his tiil)ute.* 

4. .Shalmaneser fShalmannashir] VH. succeeded Tiglathqfdeser in 727, 
We have no momiments of his reign except some bnm/e weights now in 
the Ihitish ■Museum ; and we know its jnecise lejigih only from the 
table of e]M)nynis in tlie same collection. 'J'he only events that we 
know of this period are tlu^se related in tlie Ihble. lioshea, wdio had 
seized the throne after munlering I’ekah in 730, had in the commence- 
ment of his reign ])aid the same tribute as liis ]')redccess(.)r Put at the 
end of some years, having made an otlcnsivc and defensive alliance wdtli 
the luhiopian king, Shabaka, wlio in 725 becamg master of Kgypt, he 
thought himself strong enough to revolt. Slla]manc^er, desirous of 
pullhig an end to this rebellion before the IMhiopian conqueror could 
have time to fi^fil Ids promises to Hoshoa, hastily asseml)led an army, 
and marched on the kingdom of Israel. He cajilured and imprisoned 
Hoshca, and without eliftieulty, made hiinscll master of tlie small terri- 
tory left by his predecessors to the Israelites, anil in December 7^4 
laid siege to Samaria, the capital. This city, the last bulwark of Israelitish 
nationality, Avas defended with desperate energy. Shalmaneser, unable 
to take it by storm, resolved to reduce it by blockade, but he did not 
live to witness the fall of Sam.-ri.a. In lit tic more than a year after 

* The details of these campaigns of Tiglalh-pilcscr have been eluci- 
dated V)y Ivir. Heorge Smith and M. Oj^perl. The former is \vell knowai 
to Assyrian scholars as the discoverer of many important facts, and for 
his accomplishments as a decipherer of Assyrian inscriptions. 
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the commencement of the siege, in 722, he died ; we do not know 
whether he had first returned to Assyria, leaving his generals before 
the place, or whether his death took place in the land of Israel. 

Section II. — Sargon [Siiaryukin]. 

1. Shalmaneser [Shalmanuashir] left only one son, who was under 
age. The 'I'artan, or gcneral-in-chief of his troops, named Sargon 
[Sharyukin], and wlio was descended also from the royal family by 
another branch, then seized on the throne. But his accession was not 
unattended with difiiciiUies; there were otlicr competitors, and six 
months passed after the death of Shalmaneser before his reign com- 
menced. A celestial prodigy, the famous eclipse of the moon on the 19th 
March, 721 (the same that plays so important a part in the construction 
of the astronomical tables of the Greek Ptolemy), exercised on the 
election of Sargon an inlluence the exact nature of which we cannot 
understand. In his inscriptions there is frequent mention of the prijiccs 
who before Ilaran interpreted the eclipse in his favour, and gave in 
their adhesion in the midst of sacrifices offered to Gannes, and Dagon. 
f'or the first three years he ruled only as the guardian and co-regent of 
the young Samdan-malik (Samrlan — the Assyrian Hercules — is king), 
son of vShalmaneser. 'I'he table of eponyms in the British Museinn 
informs us, that it was only from 71 S that Sargon reigned ah^ne, ]>iit 
the years of his reign were reckoned from 721. 

This usurper was a great king, a redoubtable conqueror, who restorctl 
to Assyria all its ancient glory, all the extent of territory it had possesseil 
before the disaster of Asshurlikhish, and even added new domains, never 
previously subject to Nineveh. The long inscriptions found by M. 
Botta in the palace of Kborsabad, make us even better acquainted with 
the details of his reign, than with those of more than one of the Roman 
emperors. 

2. “This is what f have done,” says Sargon, in the longest of tin: 
inscriptions, in which he relates his annals, “ from the fommenccmenl 
of my reign to my fifteenth cam])aign. 

“ I defeated in the jilains of Kalii, Ilumbanigash, king of Elam. 

“I besiegcfl, took, and occupied the city of Samaria, and carried 
into captivity 27,280 of its inhabitants. I changed the former govern- 
ment of the country, and jilaced over it lieutenants of my own.” 

The fall of Samaria and the <lestruct!on of the kingdom of Israel 
took place, as we have already said, in July 721. The inhabitants of 
the capital, as well as the chief families of the Kphraimites, were 
removed to Calali (which, after tlie ruin of Nineveh, had become the 
usual residence of the kings), to the banks of the Chaboras, and to 
some of the recently reconquered Median cities. In their place Sargon 
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established in the land of Israel colonies of captives from provinces of 
the lower Tigris, who harl fallen into his power during the war against 
the king of Elam. The Bible, in complete agreement with the inscrip- 
tion, tells us that the land of Israel was not reconstituted as a tributary 
kingdom, but as a simple province, occupied by a military force, and 
governed by an Assyrian officer. 

“ Hamm, king of Gaza, and Sebeh (Shabak), “ Sultan of Egypt 
camfe to Raphia to fight against me, they met me, and I routed them. 
Sebeh fled .... I took prisoner Hanun, king of Gaza. 

“ 1 imposed tribute on Piiaraoh of Egypt, on Shainsie, ejueen of Arabia, 
and on Yathaamir the Salxean, of gold, spices, horses and camels.” 

We omit the account given in the inscription of the conquest of 
countries that seem to belong to the interior of Asia Minor, but as yet 
have not been identified with the names known in classical geography, 
such as Sinukhla and Khulli. Sargon had given Cilicia to the king 
of this latter country, Imt as he subsequently revolted, he was kept 
prisoner in Assyria with all the grandees of his court. 

“ Vaubid [or llubidj of llaniatli was not the legitimate king .... 
lie persuaded the cities of Arpad, Simyra, Damascus, and Samaria to 
revolt against me, ami prepared for battle. 1 led out all the forces of 
the god Asshur. 1 l)esieged him and bis warriors in the city of Karkar, 
that had taken liis jiart. 1 took Ivarkar and burnt it to ashes. I took 
him prisoner, and caused liiin to be flayed alive. I killed the chiefs of 
the reli^ls in each city, and destroyed the cities. 

“ Whilst Iranzu of Van lived, he was submissive aud devoted to my 
empire, but he died. His subjects jilaced bis son, Aza, on the throne. 
Urzaha the Armenian set on foot intrigues witli the people of Mount 
Mildish (the Nijdiates of the Greeks), of Zikarta (Median Sagartia), cf 
Misiandi (the Matieni of classical geogra])hy), and with the great men 
of Van, ami persuaded them to revolt. 'I'hey aliandoned the hotly of 
their master, Aza, on the tops of the mountains. Ulhishun of Van, his 
hrollier, wliom they put on the throne, made an alliance with Urzaha, 
and gave hii^ twenty-two strong places with their garrisons. In the 
wrath of my heart I countetl all the armies of the gc^l iVsshnr, and 
atlvanccd to attack that country. Ullushiin of Van, limliiig that 1 was 
approaching, came with his troops ami occupied a strong position in the 

* This unusual title “ Sillhan,” or Sullan, of Egypt, is evidently 
contrasted in the inscrijition with the UMial title of the Egyptian 
monarch Pharoalt, or Ihr’u, hi the succeeding paragraph. Sir H. 
Ravvlinson reads the word as 'rardami, “ tlic high in rank,” and con- 
siders the title as implying a position subordinate to the reigning 
monarch. The author, in accordance with M. Dppert, regards it as 
the title indicating the suzerainty of the Ethiopian, to whom the legiti- 
mate Pharaoh was a vassal. — T r. 
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ravines of the high mountains. I occupied hirti, bis royal city, the 
cities of Isibia and Armit, his strong fortresses. I reduced them to 
ashes. I killed all that belonged to Urzaha the Armenian. 1 took 
captive 250 members of his family; I occupied fifty-five waJIecI cities 
.... and reduced them to aslies. The twejily-two stronjj cities of 
Ulliishun, of wliich Urzaha ha<l become master, I annexed to Assyria.” 

Sargon next relates liow he ravaged in Armenia the states of Mitalti, 
king of Zikarta, or Sagartia, and sacked twenty-three of his cities; how 
he took prisoner Sagadatti, king of Mount Mildisii, and had him flayed 
alive : there is a representation of tliis on the l)as-reliefs of the palace 
at Khorsabad. These are followed by a narration of other cain])aigns 
in Armenia, where king Urzaha for many years remained his irreconcil- 
able enemy, constantly exciting fresh insurrections among the vassal 
kings, until at last he was compelled to commit suicide to avend falling 
into the hands of Sargon ; in Media also, where many districts were 
again brought under the Assyrian yoke; then in 1 ‘arthia, where the 
great city of Surgadia was taken by assault; in Albania; in the (’an- 
casus; in the mountains of Cilicia and Pisidia, where the inhabitants of 
one city, Papha, were transported to Damascus. This system of trans- 
portation of the inhabitants of coiniuercil countries was continued 
throughout all the wars of Sargf)n. 

Azuri, king of Ashdod, obstinately refused to pay his tribute; he 
sent to the neighbouring kings messages hostile to the king of Assyria. 
As a punishment I replaced him by another. I ))laced on thg throne 
his brother, Akhimit. Jlut the jn.-ople, bent on revolt, rejected the 
authority of Akhimit, and j)laced Vaman, who was not legitimate, 
master on the throne. In my wrath ... 1 marched against Ashdod 
with my warriors, who followed close on my footste))s. 

“ Yaman learned from far the news of my a])}u*oach, and fled into 
Egypt to ]\I ilukhi,* and no trace of him was ever found. I besieged 
and took Ashdod ... I carried off ca})tive his gods, his wife, his 
sons, his daughters, and his treasures, all the contents (dins palace, aj)d 
the inhabitants of his land. I rebuilt again his cities, an^\ placed tlierc 
the people whom 1 had con([uered in the lands of the rising sun. I 
gave them an officer of mine as governor, and treated them like As- 
.syrians.” The date of this war against Ashdod is fixed by another inscrij)- 
tion as the year 710. It is also mentioned in the Jlible (Isaiah xx. l). 

“ The king of .Milukhi dwells in a desert land.” lie must not he 

* I'he author had originally identified, as had M. Oppert, Milukhi 
with Merde. He has, however, found proof in the Cylinder of Asshur- 
banipal that Milukhi was north of Memphis, and that it was the name 
given to the western jmrtion of the Delta (Merekh in the Hieroglyphic 
texts), where at this lime a .small independent kingdom existed. The 
discovery was unfortunately made too late to appear in the French 
edition of this work. 
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confounded with the Ethiopian Shabak, whose capital was at Napata. 
This prince, as we learn from other documents of Sar^on, had given an 
asylum to Yaman, thus explaining the sudden appearance of his name 
in the inscription. It seems that the king of Assyria made prepara- 
tions for war against the king of Miluklii, who wished to avert the 
danger. ‘‘ From the most distant ages liis fathers had never sent 
ambassadors to the kings, my ancestors, to ask for peace and friendship, 
and to acknowledge the power of Merodach. But the great terror 
inspired by my majesty decided him, and fear causeil him to act 
differently. He recognised the greatness of the god Adar, directed his 
steps to Assyria, and prostrated liimself before me.” 

We next find I lie story of a revolt in Commagene, repressed with 
great severity, and of a civil war in Albania, about the succession to the 
crown ; in this Sargon intervened, and placed one of the competitors on 
the throne. 

“Merodach Baladan (Mardukbaliddin), son of Yakin (undoubtedly 
the Kinzirus of the canon of the kings of Baliylon, preserved by the Greek 
astronomer, Ptolemy), king of Chahhea, no longer resjiected the memory 
of the gods ... he evaded their jirecepts and neglected their w'orship. 
He had allied himself for assistance with Ilunibanigash, king of Pdam, 
I le had excited to revolt the nomad tribes (of Irak Arabi). He prepared 
for a battle and was advancing.” Sargon continues the narrative by 
telling how he assemlded all his forces to fight with Merodach lialadau. 
He, becoming alarmed, evacuated Babylon, and retreated into Lower 
Cliahkva to the neighbourhood of a foriiess built liy Ids father, and 
called J)ur-Vakin. d'here a sanguinary battle took place, and the iu- 
seriptioii gives all its details; ending in the defeat of the Chalikean 
king and his allies, who liasteneil to make their submission the very 
same evening. 

“Merodach Baladan,” continues Sargon, “abandoned in his camp 
his royal insignia, his golden tiara, his golden throne, lus golden parasol, 
his golden sceptre, his silver chair ... ho esea])ed in disguise. I 
besieged and took his city of Dur- Yakin. I took as prisoners himself, 
his wife, Ijis sons, his daughters. I took g«»ld, silver, all his possessions. 
1 punished for their faults all the fimiilies, ami all the men who had 
revolted from my government. I reduced the cities to ashes. 1 under- 
mined and destroyed tlic walls.” 

This war took place in winter, aiul Sargon re-entered Babylon in 
triumph in February. This battle at Dur- Yak in avenged the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, and again brought Babylon uiuler the Assyrian yoke, 
from which Phul had freed her. It occurred in 709, according to the 
chronological canon of Ptolemy. Sargon after having dethroned 
Merotlach Baladan did not again j)lace a vassal king on the throne of 
Babylon, as other monarchs of Assyria had done, but merely a satrap 
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of his own appointment, named ^fabapakidilani. The prisoners pre- 
viously made in Commagene were settled in Lower Chaldxa and 
Susiana or Elam; and, on the other hand, those taken in Chaldaea were 
sent to join the colonies established some years earlier in the kingdom 
of Israel. ^ 

“ The seven kings of the land of latnan (Island of Cyprus), who had 
established themselves at a distance of seven days’ sail in the sea of the 
setting sun, and whose nam^ none among the kings my fathers in Assyria 
and Chal(]a?a had ever heard, having learned the great deeds 1 had done 
in Syria and in Chaldiea, and my gloiy that had spread far off even into 
the midst of the sea, humbled their pride and bowed themselves before 
me; they presented themselves before me at IJal)ylon, bearing metals, 
gold, silver, vases, ebony, and the manufactures of their country ; they 
bov\'ed themselves before me.” This submission of the Isle of Cyprus 
to the Assyrian king is referred by another inscription to the year 
70S. Some years ago there was discovered in this island, at Lamica, 
the ancient Citium, a large stele of granite with a cuneiform inscription 
and a representation of king Sargon. 

3. The long inscription whence we hav6 borrowed these quotations, 
known by the name of “The Acts of Sargon,” mentions only the 
victories of the king, and is entirely silent on the serious check he 
received in the midst of his prosperity before Tyre. Another inscrij)- 
tion converts this rejudst; into a victory, but only devotes one line to it, 
as not wishing to bring up a recollection so painful to the king’s pride. 
After the story of the battle of Raphia, it proceeds, “ Master of battles, 
I crossed the Sea of J amnia in shijes, like a fish. I annexed Kui and 
Tyre.” Now the annals of Tyre, as quoted by the Jewish historian 
Josephus — and here we must in preference believe them — contain the 
following account: — 

“ Kliikx'us reigned thirty-six years; this king, upon the revolt of the 
people of Ciliiiin, sailed to them, and reduced them to obedience. 
Soon after the king of Assyria, at the head of Ins army, overran all 
Phcenicia, but retired when they made their submission. ^Sidqn, Acco, 
Pahetyriis, and many other cities revolted fonii Tyre, and gave them- 
selves up to the king of Assyria. When the 'ryrians would not submit 
to him, the king returned and made war iij)on them again, having 
received from the other Pheenicians sixty large ships with 800 rowers. 
The Tyrians, with only twelve shi]>s, dispersed the enemy’s licet, and 
took from them 500 prisoners — a very high honour for the 
Then the king returned and blockaded their city by land, and inter- 
cepted the acpieducts that luought water into it, ho])ing thus to secure 
their submission. Put the Tyrians, having dug wells inside their city, 
resisted five years ” (Joseph. Ant., IX, xiv. 2). At the end of this long 
and fruitless .siege, the Assyrians were compelled to retreat. 
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4. In 711, in the midst of his military successes, Sargon, ‘‘to replace 
Nineveh,” not yet risen from its ruins, undertook the building of a 
new and large city, at a distance of fifteen miles from tlie site of the 
ancient capital, called Dur Sharyukin (the castle of Sargon). This place 
is now called Khorsabadj and here the first discoveries of works of 
Assyrian art were made, and the magnificent pcjace, entirely the work 
of Sargon, uncovered by the labours successively of M. Botta and 
M. Victor Place. I'he best of the sculi)turcs from this place now orna- 
ment the Museum of the T.ouvre. We shall have occasion to mention, 
in another part of this vvork, the ruins of this city and palace,' completed 
in 706. At present we shall simply quote what Sargon says in his 
“Acts.” He there gives some details of the construction of some 
parts of an Assyrian palace that are of great value. 

“At the foot of the Musri, to replace Nineveh, I have built, ac- 
cording to the will of the gods and the desire of iny heart, a city, called 
Dur Sharyukin. Nisroch, Sin, Shamash, Nebo, Ao, Adar, and their 
divine wives, who reign eternally in Mesopotamia, have blessed the 
marvellous splendours, the superb streets, of the city of Dur wSharyukin. 
.... I built in the city a palace covered with ^cal skin, w'ith w'ood- 
work of sandal, ebony, fir, cedar, Cyprus, and pistachio — a palace of 
incomparable magnificence for the seat of my royally. . . . There I 
wrote up the glory of the gods. The up]K*r jnrrl I built of cedar wood. 

T cased the beams with bronze. ... 1 made a .s])iral staircase, like that 
of the great temple in Syria, called Bethilanni. I sculptured w'ith 
works of art stones from the mountain. To decorate the gates, 1 made 
ornaments on the lintels and jambs, and placed above them cross pieces 
of gypsum. . . . My palace containi» gold, silver, vases of these Iw'o 
metals, colours, iron, the produce of various mines, slufis dyeil with 
saffron, blue and purple, aml)ergris, seal skins, pearls, sandal and 
ebony wood, horses from Kgypt, ajKs, mules, camels, booty of all 
kinds.” 

5. In 706 llie works at Dur Sharyukin were fiiiidied, and on the 
22nd of the fnonlh Tasrit {in October), the solemn ceremony was held 
of the consecration of the new city, of its palace and 1em])les. Two 
years afterw^ards, in 704, on the I2lh oi the month Ab (in August), 
Sargon was assassinated; it is not known l)v whom, but possildy by 
Chahkean conspirators ; for soon after bis murder an insurrection took 
place in Babyhm under a certain Agises. lie w’ns in turn put to death 
by a second Mcrodach-baladan, probably a son of the one who lost the 
battle of Dur Vakin, who took command of the Babylonians. During 
this time, in Assyria, Sennacherib [Sinakhcrib], son of Sargon, suc- 
ceeded his father. 
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Section Iir.— S ennachekib [Sinakherih]. 

704— 6S I. 

I. Sennacherib, or more exactly Sinakherib (Sin — the moon-god 
—has multiplied brothers), is the most celebrated of the Assyrian con- 
querors, owing to the concurrent mention of liim in Herodotus and the 
Bible. We possess the official narrative of his wars up to 684 in an 
inscription of 480 lines of very close writing on the ’ six faces of a 
cylinder of baked earth, now in the British Museum, without reckoning 
an immense number of other texts of great historical importance. We 
shall) a.s with the “ Acts of Sargon,” (piote the most important pas- 
sages; they will show us what was the reign of this king who made 
the proud boast, “I have brought under my power every one wlio 
carried liis head high.” 

‘‘ In my first campaign I conquered Merodacli-balndan, king of 
Chaldiea, and the armTes of Elam, in the neighbourhood of Kish. In 
the midst of the battle he stole away (piietly. . . . The chariots, the 
horses that were engaged, tiirnetl against him; he escaped alone, and 
fled to his ]'>alace at Babylon. But 1 opened his treasure-house, 1 seized 
gold, silver, his furniture, his robes, his wife, his men, his courtiers, his 
male and female .slaves, his domestics of ilu* j)alace, his soldiers; 1 
brought them out and sold them for slavi-s. With the aid of Asshiir, 
my lord, I besieged seventy-nine large strongholds in Chahhea, aiul 
820 small towns in the neighbourhood. . . . The trilies of Urbi, Aram, 
and Khaldu, who were in the cities of Ereeh, Nipur, Kish, of Calneh 
and Cutha, I brought out and .sold for slave.s.” 

The chronological canon of Btqlemy informs us tliat after this victory 
Sennacherib no longer allowed Babylon to he ruled, as his father had 
done, by a simple satrap, but plaeiul there a vassal king, named Belibus, 
a young Ninevite, who had been brought up in the royal jialace. 

In his second campaign .‘^ejinacherib turned his arms against the 
warlike tril>es of the north and east, in Armenia, Media, and Albani ', 
among the Barthians, and in Cominagene, and gained sig;nal victorii.'' 
over them, 

2. “ In my third campaign T marched towards Syria; Eluli was king 
of the Sidonians. The gre.at renown of my majesty affrighted him, 
and he lied to the isles in the midst of the sea and abandoned lii^ 
country. Udie cities of Great Sidon and Lesser Sidon, Betzitti, Sarejita, 
Eedippa, Aceo, the great cities, the citadels, the places of pilgrimage 
and devotion, the lem])les, all had beem aifrighted by the glony of 
Asshur, my master, and gave themselves up to me. I established I'Ali- 
baal <m the throne. I imposed on him tribute and the tenth part of his 
royal rents. 

“ Ethbaal of Sidon, Abdilit of Aradiis, Mitcnti of Ashdod, Pcdiiil 
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of Ammon, Kamoshnadab of Moab, Molochram of Edom, and the 
kings of the whole of Phcenicia, brought with them into my presence 
numerous tributes, and bowed themselves before me. 

“But Sidka of Ascalon did not submit to me. I carried off his 
gods from the house of his fathers; I led captive himself, his wife, his 
sons, his daughters, his brothers, the scions of his race, and carried 
them into Assyria. . . . The rulers, dignitaries, and inhabitants of 
Migron* had betrayed the king, Padi, who was inspired by friendship 
and zeal for Assyria, and had given him up bound in chains of iron 
to Hezekiah of Judah. . . . 

“But they were afraid of the kings of Egypt; for the archers, 
cliariots, and horses of the king of Ethiopia, innumerable in multitude, 
assembled and marched against me. Their chiefs formed them in order 
of battle, in view of the city of h’dtheca [hdtekon, Jos. xv. 59], and in- 
spected their men. Adoring Asshur, my master, I fought against 
them, and put them to flight. 'Flic drivers of the chariots of the king 
of Menie were taken, alive by my hand in the midst of the battle. T 
besieged and took the cities of Elthcca and 'riiamna, and carried off 
their inhabitants captive. 

“ Then I returned towards Migron ; T deposed the rulers and the 
dignitaries who had revoitcil, and killed them ; 1 hung their ])odies on 
crosses on the walls of the city. T sold for slaves all the men of the 
city who had committed violence ami crimes. As for those who had 
not committed crimes or faults, and had iu)t despised their masters, 1 
pardoned them. 1 brought Faili, their king, out of Jerusalem, and 
restored him to the throne of his ntyalty. I imposed on him the 
tribute j^aid as acknowledgment of my suzerainty. 

“ but lle/ekiah, king t)f Jmlah, did not submit. There were forty- 
four walled town>, and an infinite number of villages that T fought 
against, humbling their pride, and braving tlivir anger. By means of 
fire, massacre, battles, and siege operations, 1 took them ; I oeciij)ied 
them; 1 V) rough t out 200, 1 50 pei'Mms, great and small, men andwMinen, 
horses, ape.s#mules, eameb, oxen and sheep witlioiit number, and 
carried them off as booty. As ftir him.self, I shut liim up in Jerusalem, 
the city of his power, like a bird in its cage. I invc'-ted and blockaded 
the fortresses round it ; those who came out of the great gale ol the city 

* Tlie name givcai in the text as “ Migron ” is read by vSir II. Raw- 
linson as “ Ekron.” 'The w'ord in the A^^syriaii text is read liy the 
author as y/wgu/vv///, and he reganls it im]U)sMble to admit llic identi- 
fication of the name w’ith Ekron. On the one hand may be urgetl the 
apparently very small importance of Migrou, a towm barely mentioned 
in Scripture, and the certainty that there was a king of I'.kron ; on the 
other hand, Migrou is s[)ecially mentionc<l in the nKignilicenl description 
of the advance of the Assyrian army in the loth chapter of Is^iiah. 
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were seized, and made prisoners. I separated the cities I had plundered 
from his country, and gave them to Mitenti, king of Ashdod, to Padi, 
king of Migron, to Islimabaal, king of Gaza. 

“Then the fear of my majesty terrified this Hezekiah of Judah; he 
sent away the watchmen and guards whom he had assembled for llie 
defence of Jerusalem. He sent messengers to me at Nineveh, the 
seat of my sovereignty, with thirty talents of gold and 400 talents of 
silver, metals, rubies, pearls, great carbuncles, scats covered with skins, 
thrones ornamented with leather, amber, seal skins, sandal wood, and 
ebony, the contents of his treasury, as well as his daughters, the women 
of his palace, his male and female slaves. He sent an ambassador to 
present this triluite, and to make his submission.” 

These inscriptions of Sennacherib himself agree, as we see, in a 
most striking manner with the Ilible narrative as to tlie ransom He/e- 
kiah was compelled to pay in order t(j save Jerusalem, where the 
Assyrian coiKjiieror had once appeared. Jhit Scnnaclierib has not told 
us all ; his annals are silent as to the disaster t.hat befell his army on 
his second attemjH on the cajfital (jf Judah. He has so completely 
passed over this episode, that he does not even mention the siege of 
Lachish, where he was when he sent to summon Hezekiah to surrender 
the city ; the submission of Lachish is nevertheless rejnesented on a 
great bas-relief in the palace at Nineveh, now’ in the Ihitish Museum. 

3. Desirous of retrieving the reputation of his arms, temporarily 
compromised by the check received before Jerusalem, Sennacherib in 
the follow’ing year (699) marched against Babyhm, where im|)ortant 
events had occurred during his absence. Ikdibus had been driven 
away by an insurrection under Merodach Baladan, who had escaj)e<l 
from prison. This indomitable chamjnon of Babylonian inde]>cndence 
at once ]nit himself into a state of defence against tlie Assyrian king, 
from whom he anticipated war to the knife, d'he Bil)le informs us 
that he s(dicited the alliance of Hezekiah, after the disaster of Senna- 
cherib before Jerusalem. L'nfortunaiely the ]')ortion of the inscription 
referring to the campaign against Merodach Baladan is iy,uch mutilated. 
We only learn from it that Sennacherib jjursued the Chakkean prince 
into the marshes of Low er Chakkva, where he defeated him in a great 
battle ; Merodach Baladan then lied into Klymais, where he soon died. 
“On my return,” says Sennacherib, “ 1 place<l on the throne of royalty 
(at Babylon) Asshur-nadin, my eklest son, the child of my blessings.” 
This is confirmed by Berosus, and by the canon <jf Btolemy. 

At the end of this war Sennacherib entered upon anotlier, rendered 
very troublesome by the nature of the country, in the eastern mountains 
towards the frontiers of Media and Susiana. He there captured a great 
number of cities, “perched up on high like birds* nc.sts”; but it is im- 
possible as yet to identify these places with the modern localities. 
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pressing his advantage still farther into countries that had not yet felt 
the weight of the Assyrian arms, Sennacherib attacked the land of 
Dayi, in which we recognise with Sir H. Rawlinson the territory of the 
Dalii, mentioned l)y Herodotus'**^ as one of (he Persian tribes. Their 
king is called Maniya, a name clearly of Iranian character. “ I carried 
off,” says the king, “the men, the beasts of Imrden, the cattle, the 
sheu]-) ; 1 destroyed the cities, I demolished them, 1 reduced them to 
ashes.” 

4. Some years of jK^ace succeeded these tlcvastating wars, and Sen* 
nacherib ])rofited by them to put into execution the project he had con- 
ceived of relaiildiiig Nineveh, and re-estaljlisliiiig it as the eaj)ital, after 
tile e\ani])le <d the great kings of the tenth and ninth centuries. This 
fainuiis city had already begun to rise from its ruins, the inhaiiitants had 
returned to settle on its site, but it liad lujt yet recovered its former 
prtjsperity, the ancient cajiital bad l)ecoine a sim])Ie country town. 
Scnnaclierib made it again, the Queen of Asiatic cities ; magnilicent 
enough to rival the splendors of Babylon. “ I rcl)uilt,” he says, in an 
inscription, “all the edifices of Nineveh, my royal city; I rebuilt the 
ancient, 1 widened the narrower streets; I ma<le the entire city splendid 
as the sun.” Dur Sharyukin, built by liis father, lost its importance, 
and a large part of its jx>pulalioii came to settle at Nineveh. Never- 
theless it continued to exist for three centuries later; Xeno])hon mentions 
it under the name of Mes]nla. In the midst of his renovated capital, 
Sennacherib rebuilt the royal jxilace “with alabaster and cedar” with 
extreme magnificence. ^Idic remains of this jialaee are called liy the 
present inhabitants of the country Koyundjik. It lias been excavated 
by Mr. Layard, and the greater iiart the scidiitures brought to the 
British Museum. In building it Sennacherib anticijialed a long dura- 
tion for liis dynasty, and be addressed to his successors, in an inscription, 
words to which the second destruction of Nineveh, not long after, sup- 
plied a bitterly ironical commentary: — “'Phis palace will iti course of 
time grow ohl and fall to ruins ; I will that my successors re])uil(l the 
ruins, renew the inscriptions containing my name, restore the jxainlings, 
and cleanse aifd ret)Iace the bas-reliefs. Then may Assliur and fshtar 
hear tlieir prayers. But should anyone erase my wrilijig aiul my name, 
may Asshur, the great god, the father of the gods, treat him as a rebel, 
take from him sceptre ami tlirone, and break his sword.” 

5. But beft)rc long it was again necessary to attack Babylon, always 
conquered, but always so rebellious that llie rejiression of insurrections 
there forme<l great part of the bu iness of cveiy Assyrian king. Asshur- 
nadin, eldest son of Sennacherib, whom he had installed as prince in 
that city, died in 693. He was succeeded by a certain Irigibel, who 

* Her. i, 125. These people are referred to as Dinaites in Ezraiv. 9. 
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also died at the end of a year, and was replaced by a personage called 
Mesisimordach, the form of whose name reveals a Babylonian origin. 

In the beginning of the year 688 an insurrection broke out in the 
country of Kar-Dunyash, the Characene of the classical geographers — 
that is, the part of Chaldcca nearest the sea ; the great city of Bet- 
Yakin was the focus of the revolt. Sennacherib marched rapidly with 
his anny to stifle the rebellion in its commencement. Not venturing to 
await his arrival behind their walls, the inhabitants of Bet>Yakin emi- 
gi'ated in a body to Susiaiia, where the king, Kedornakhunta, had 
promised them assistance. The Assyrian king pursued them; fearing 
to risk his troops in the almost impassable marshes to the cast of the 
canal of Gainbiil, the Shat-cl-Arab of our days, he coasted by sea 
along the shores of Susiana adjoining Chalda-*a, and carried devastation 
with him. 

But during this time Babylon revolted in concert with the king of 
Elam, in the rear of Sennacherib. A certain Siizub, son of Gatul, was 
proclaimed king there. When the Assyrian king, returning victorious 
from his expedition, was on his way to Nineveh, he found his passage 
disputed by Suzub; a battle then took place. “ I conquered Su/ul;),” 
says Sennacherib, “ and took him alive. 1 spared him as a hostage and 
proof of the assistance of ihe god Ninip, I brought him to Assyria,” 
The Bal)yIonian rebel was shut up, well guarded, in the city of I.akliir. 
In the following si)ring Sennacherib marched again to Susiana, as the 
king of that country had been in concert with the rebels. He devastated 
all the southern part of the country, tin* plain through which the f'hoaspes, 
the Euheus, and the I’asitigris flow before hdling into the 'I'igris. 
Thirty-four cities in this district were taken and burnt. “ I made,” 
says the conqueror, “ the smoke of these burning cities rise up to heaven 
like one vast sacrifice. 'I'hen Kedornakhunta, king of Klain, learned the 
capture of his cities and was affrighted. He caused the rest of his men 
to enter the lofty citadels to make resistance. He himself abandoned 
his capital, Aladaktu (the Iladaca of classical geographers, on the 
Euheus), and retired towards Khailda, in the mountains. I ordered an 
expedition against .Madaklu.” But at the moment when this <lecisive 
enterprise was to be attemj)ied, Sennacherib retreated, as the auguries 
were unfavourable, 'bhree monlh.s afterwards Kedornakhunta died, and 
was s\icceeded by his brother, Ummanniimanu. 

6. In 685, Suzub contrived to csca})e from his prison. He remained 
at first for some months in Susiana, and being promised help by the 
new king of that country, returned to Bal)ylon. 

I'he Babylonians,” says .Sennacherib, “conferred on him the 
sovereignty of tlie Shumir and Accad. He opened the treasure of the 
pyramid, the gold and silver of the temples of Bel and Zar])anit; he 
plundered them to give to U mmanmimanu, king of Elam. He said to 
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him, ‘ Prepare your army and organise your forces, march towards 
Babylon, and come to our help.’ The Susian, whom in a former ex- 
pedition I had attacked, and whose towns 1 had destroyed, gladly 
accepted the invitation. He taxed his cities, levied an army, and 
increased his power with chariots and horses. . . . I’hey came to 
commit crimes, like a cloud of locusts when it alights on the fields to 
destroy them. . . . With a heart full of wrath, I hastily mounted my 
highest war chariot, that sweeps my enemies before it. I took in my 
hands the strong bow given me by the god Asshur. ... I rushed like 
the devouring flame on all these rebel armies, like the god Bin, the 
overwhelming. By the grace of Asshur, my master, [ marched towards 
them, to destroy them as my prey; like a devastating tempest, 1 ter- 
rified my adversaries. Through the jirotcetion of Asshur, and by the 
storm of battle, I shook the force of their resistance, and T made their 
confidence tremble. The army of the rebels, thrown into confusion by 
my terrible attacks, retreated, and their chiefs deliberated, reduced to 
despair.’* 

Sennacherib then relates how he bribed the chief of the staff of the 
army of the king of 101am, named llumba-undasha, who, betraying the 
the plans of his master, enabled the Assyrian king to gain an easy 
victory over the combined army of Susians and C'haldaan rebels, num- 
bering 150,000 men. “On the wet earth, armour and arms, taken in 
my attacks, iloaled in tlie blood of enemies as in a river ; for the war 
chariots that struck down men and beasts, had, in their course, crushed 
the bleeding bodies and their limbs. I piled up tlie corpses of these 
soldiers like trophies, and I cut oil' their hands and feet. 1 mutilated 
those who were taken alive like straws, and as a punishment cut off 
their hands.” Among the pris<uiers was fouiul Xabiibalarishkuii, son of 
Merodach Baladan, who had joined the .army. Ummanminianu and 
Su/.ub both escaped with great difficulty from tlie conqueror, and took 
refuge in Susiana. 

7. Tn 6S4, vScnnacherib solemnly dedicated his new palace at Nineveh, 
the largest infill Assyria, lie then thought himself freed from all 
anxiety with res])ccl to Babylon ; but in the following ycai Suzub re- 
turned once more to that city, where hi; was received with enthusiasm. 
As in the two ])recetling revolts, the king of Klaiu had sujiidied him 
with troops to assist him. Anotlier great battle took place, which 
finally ruined the cause of Suzuh, and gave Babylon into the power of 
the Ninevite king. Kxasperaled by these jicrsistent and continued 
revolts, vScnnacherib chastised Babylon with the must terrilile severity. 
In spite of its sacred character, respecleil h> the Assyrians almost as 
much as by the ChaliUeans, the city was given up t«> be plundered, and 
in great part destroyed by fire. The most veneraljlc religious monu- 
ments suffered from the fury of the Assyrian soldiers. Sennacherib 
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returned in triumph to Nineveh, carrying with him as the most precious 
trophies of his expedition the statues of the gods taken by Marduk- 
idinakhe from the city of Hekali 418 years before, when he conquered 
Tiglath-pileser I., as well as the royal signet of Shalmaneser I., a trojdiy 
of the wars of llinbaliddin. l>ut when his first burst of anger was 
over, he dared not carry to extremity his vengeance on the city that 
was, in an especial sense, ‘‘the city of the gods,” and take from it its 
ancient privilege of having a nominal king of its own, although de- 
pendent on the king of Nineveh. He therefore installed, in the half- 
ruined Babylon in 682, as king, his own fourth son, Esarhaddon 
[Asshiirakhiddin] (vXsshiir has given brothers). 

About this time, at the close of his reign, the troops of Sennacherib, 
according to the story of Berosus, came into serious collision in ('ilieia, 
Avith the Creeks, who were then atlem[)ting to form colonies; the As- 
syrians were victorious, and set up a stele to commemorate the event. 
Berosus adds that the city of Tai'sus, on the coast of Cilicia, was then 
founded by Sennachcril), though other authors attribute its building to 
Sardanapalus. 

After a reign of twenty-three years, Sennaclicrib was, in 681, assas- 
sinated in the temple of his go<l Nisroch by his two sons, Adurnialik 
and Asshursaros.sor. 


Skction I VC — Ksarmaddo.v [Assm kakhiddjn] A.\t> 
Asshlkhami'al. 681- 647. 

I. The two assassins of Sennacherib derived no advantage from 
their crime. Esarhaddon [A^sliurakhiddin] hastened from Balwhm to 
Nineveh, compelled them t<^ lly into Armenia, to escaj)e the j)iiblic 
iiulignalion, and himself ascended the thnine. 

K>arhaddon (681 to 667), like his father, was a uarlike king, uho 
carried the victorious Assyrian arms into distant lands. VVe know in 
detail all the military ex])loiis of the earlier years of his reign uj) to ('’;2 
(eponomy of Alarel, governor (T Eakhir), the date of a cylinder ol 
baked clay in the British Museum, on whieli these events are enumerated 
in their chronological order, but unfortunately without specifying the 
year of each occurrence. 

The first cam|)aign was towards JMuenicin, wliere tlie obedience of 
the people, as in Babylonia, was always doubtful. “I attacked tlie 
city of Sidon, .standing in the midst of the .sea,” says the king, in lla^ 
cylinder ju.st mentioned. “ I put to death all its great men ; I destroyed 
its walls and houses; I cast them into the .sea. 1 destroyeil the [ilace 
of its altars. Abdimilkut, king of the city, had fled from my p^iwcr 
even into the midst of the sea. Like a fish I traverseii the waves, and 
humbled his pride. I carried away all that I could of his treasures : 
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gold, silver, precious stones, amber, seal skins, sandal wood and ebony, 
stuffs dyed purple and blue, all that his house contained. I transported 
into Assyria an immense number of men and women, oxen, sheep, and 
beasts of burden. I settled the inhabitants of .Syria, and of the sea- 
shore in strange lands. I built in Syria a fortress called 1 )ur-asshur- 
akhiddin, and there estaldished men whom my bow had subdued in tlie 
mountains, and towards tlie sea of the rising sun (the Caspian).’’ 

It was at the close of this IMiamician campaign that Esarhaddon 
attacked tlie kingdoju of Judah. King Manasseh ’attempted to resist, 
but was conquered, made prisoner, and confined some time in liabylon, 
but tlie Assyrian monarch soon restored him, and replaced him on the 
tlirone as a vassal king; his inscriptions register Manasseh as one of lus 
trilnitarics. Ks.arhaddon about the same time ccnnpleted his colonisa- 
tion of the Israelitish territory, establishing there large numbers of 
peo])le from Lower Cdialdiea and from hdam, reduced to captivity by 
hiswvars, 

2. In fact, after two campaigns, briefly related, one in the land of 
V.an and the other in the neighl)ourliood of the lUack Sea, which 
brought about the submission of the Tibareni ('I'alial), Mosynx'ci 
(Mashnaki), and of the Cimmerians ((iimirrai), who had already crossed 
the Caucasus, and commenced their invasions in Asia Minor, Ksar- 
haddon was obliged to turn his arms .against the part of C.'hahhea bor- 
dering on the Tersian Gulf- -in later times called Characene — where 
Nai)u/irshimtat, second son of Merodach IJaladan, had succeeded in 
forming a small independent kingdom. The Ass) rian king conquered 
and dethroned him, and jilaced his younger brother, Nahid-marduk, in 
his place, with the title ol xa^.^al king. 

but (luring this time a lu-w revolt occurred in babylon, under a 
certain Shamash-ibni. Not feeling himself strong enough to attempt 
to hold that great city, as its f')rtifications had remained without rcqiairs 
since its last capture by Sennacherib, he shut himself up in the neigh- 
bouring city of Bet -1 lakkurri, carrying with him tlie astrological 
tablets from ^lie tenqiles of babylon and borsippa. P'sarhaddon says, 
“Out of resjx'ct to my sublime master, and to Nebo, T restt)red these 
tablets, and entrusted them to the men of babylon and borsippa. I 
placed on the throne Nabushallim, son of bala/.u, who respected the 
laws.” 

“ The city of Ad-Dunui, the city of the power of the Arabians, that 
had been taken by Sennacherib, kijjg of .Assyria, the father who begot 
me, I again attacked, and led away the inhabitants captive into Assyria, 

. . . The ambassador of the (iueen of the Arabs came to Nineveh 
with jnany presents, and bowed himself before me. lie implored me 
to restore their gods ; I listened to his prayer. I restored the images 
of those gods that had been injured. 1 caused the praises of Asshur 
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and the glory of my name to be engraved on those images. I brought 
them and gave them back to him. I nominated to the sovereignty of 
the Arabs, Tabuya, a woman from my harem. As the price of the gods 
I had restored to tliat land, T increased the tribute my father had laid 
on them by sixty-five camels which I imposed on them over and above.” 
In the Book on the History of the Arabs we shall refer to the system of 
government of this country by queens invested also witli the priesthood. 
Here we shall simply say that the capital, Ad-Dumu, is the Dumali of 
th^ Bible, the Daumat-el-djandal of the Arabian geographers of the 
Middle Ages. 

At the end of this campaign, I'^sarhaddun also arranged the affairs of 
the Arabian king<]om of llcdjaz. The capital of tliis country, as we 
know by the inscriptions of Asshurbanipal, was Yathrib, now Medina. 
The king, named Hawaii, having died, his son, \’ala, was placed on the 
throne, and had to j)ay a considerable tribute. 

Next comes the history of another much more distant expedition, 
into the Arabian ]»cninsuln. This marks tiie extreme point to which, 
in this direction, the Assyrian armies penetrated, and where, moreover, 
they appeared but once. The object of this expedition was a district 
called Ila/ii, situated in the south, beyond 140 vsehcenes (about l,(XK) 
males) of desert, and a mountain chain requiring fi)rty hours for its 
passage. It must, from these facts a.^ to the distance, necessarily be a 
district in the intori(jr of lladramaut, or of the Mahrali country. 

On his return from this distant canqiaign, hAarluuhlon was called on 
to put down a re])ellion of the petty king of the district of (laml)ul, 
whose subjects “lived like fishes in the midst of waters and marslio ” 
on the eastern bank of the Shat-el-Arab. He afterwards subdued, 
after a long and arduous war, part of Southern Media, and penetrated 
even into Western Persia, where he made prisoners the governors of 
two citie.s, who were named .Sitrajdiernes and Hyjdiernes. 

3. Although he had built at Nineveh a new palace, “a house of 
booty,” where, in the foundations, was discovered the British Museinn 
cylinder, Ksarhaddon usually lived at Babyhm. He exhibi/cd a marked 
preference for that city, where he had lived as viceroy before the 
death of his father. Thus also he closured the continued .submission of 
Babylon, whilst he was always secure of the fidelity of Nineveh and 
Assyria. He it was who undertook to make Ba])ylon the greatest and 
most beautiful city in the world. He commenced there the gigantic 
walls, and decided on the plan of those great works, resumed in after 
times by Nabopola.ssar ami Nebuchadnezzar, which contributed so much 
to the glory of Babylon. 

In the cylinder in the British Museum we find a list of the kings in 
the western countries who were paying tribute in the year 672. These 
were — Manasseh, king of Judali, the rhoenician princes (to whom we 
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shall have occasion to refer again in our Book on the History of 
Bhcenicia), the ten kings of the Island of Cyprus, the greater part of 
them with names easily recognised as Greek, a fact proving that the 
Hellenic element was then dominant in Cyprus, and that it submitted 
with a good grace to Ninevite suzerainty. The names are— /higistus, 
king of Idaliurn ; Pythagoras, king of Citium; Cius (?) king of Sakamis; 
Ithodagon, king of Paphos; Ariel, king ofvSoli; Damas, king of 
Curium; Roinis, king of Tamassus; Damns, king of Amathus ; Ona- 
erges, king of Limenium ; and Baali, king of Upri. 

lOsarhacldon increased his empire on this side in 672 by a new and 
important coiKjuest. He again adopted the jiolicy of his father with 
regard to Kgypt, taking advantage of the ill-feeling of the jirinces who 
then governed each of the cities of the Delta towards their suzerain, 
the Ethiopian king, 'rahrnka. The forces of the latter were defeated in 
a decisive battle, and I'isarhaddon possessed liiuiself of the whole of 
Kgy])l as far as the cataracts of Syene. Prom that time he styled 
himself, on the momnnents, “ King of Egypt and ]uhio])ia,” as well as 
“ King of Assyria,” and “ Vicegerent of the (hjds at Babylon.” 
Assyrian garrisons were stationed in the chief cities of Egypt, and new 
Assyrian names given to some of them. 'I'he coiintiy was divided into 
twenty jndty jniiicipalilies, under the sigiremacy of the Saite prince, 
Necho, to whom was assigneil the town of Me)n|>lh>. 

d'his position of affairs eoulimied until 66S. J''.sarhaddon, being then 
seriously ill of the sickness of which he ultimately died, and finding 
himself unable t*; adminislcr the affairs of so great an empire, decided 
on abdicating in favour t)f his eldest s(jn, Assluirlianijial. In a procla- 
mation, a copy of which has been discovered, bearing date the 12th Air, 
in the eponoiny of Marlarmi (May 668), be announced his resolution to 
his suitjeets, and gave up to Asshurbaiiipal the government of Nineveh 
and of his whole empire, reserving to himself <jnly his beloveil Babylon, 
where he continued to reign. In tlie British IMuseiim there is a frag- 
ment of a letter, written at this time by Asshurbaiiipal to his father, 
where he give# to Esarhaddon the title of king of Baliylon, and entitles 
himself king of A.ssyria. 

But the following year PNarhaddon died. His second son, Shamul- 
shaimigin (the Saosdiichin of the canon of Ptolemy), succeeded him 
as king of Babylon and Chalda-'a, separated from, Iwit subordinate to, 
Nineveh. In 668, Tahraka, taking atlvaiitage of the illness and abtlica- 
lion of Ksarhaddon, as well as of the feeling of insecurity produced by 
a change in the government, reconquered i'-gypt from the Assyrians. 

4. Asshurbanipal (667 — 647) was a worthy son of his warlike father, 
and under him the Assyrian armies fully maintaincil their rcjnitation. 
He commenced by directing his efforts towards EgyjH, and even before 
the death of his father inaugurated his reign by three successive cam- 
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paigns on the banks of the Nile, advancing victoriously in each of them 
as far as Thebes. In the second he installed Necho on the throne of 
the city of Amen; in the third he came to avenge that prince, who had 
been put to death by Rot- Amen, son-in-law and successor of Tahmka. 
He then arranged the administration of Egypt on an entirely Assyrian 
basis; but after his <lej)arturc his olficers were unable to maintain them- 
selves there, and his third cam])aign was thus nothing more than a razzia 
on an enormous scale. Nevertheless Assyrian sin)remacy was para- 
mount for some time in TA)wer ICgypt, and the kings of tlie Dodecarchy, 
in the Delta paid tribute to Nineveh, whilst the Ethio])ians of I^iankhi 
ruled Up])er Egypt. 

We have already spoken of the details of this war in our Book on the 
History of Egypt. It is the only one of the campaigns of Asshurbanii)al 
that has as yet been studied by Assyrian scholars ; a large numl)cr of 
historical texts of this king, now in the British IMuseiim, have not bi-en 
even published ; and w e are therefore compelletl to mention very briefly 
the results of a hasly view of the original monuments in Ecjndon, and 
of the more profound study of some portions made by Al. Oppert. 

Phcenicia had revolted at the same time that Rot- Amen invaded 
Egyjit. After his third cam]riign f)n the banks of the Nile, in 666, 
Asshurbanipal, on his return to .Assyria, chastised his rebellious vassals 
who governed the Cannanitish cities. 

He first took A echo, next 'I yre, admitting lo mercy its king, named 
Baal. Ara<lus made a more stubborn resistance, the siege was diflienlt 
and cost many lives; but fmnlly the city was taken, ami its king, named 
Vakindu, killed himself to avoid filling alive into the conqueror’s 
hands. Asshurbanipal made prisoners of the eight sons of Yakindii, a 
li.st of whom he gives; but be allowerl A/baal only, the eldest, to live, 
whom he installed as king of Aradus. The other seven were put to 
death. I’hcenieia thus forcibly brought lo obedience, Asshurbaiii])al 
marched on Cilicia, w here also a revolt had broken out. A sliort cam- 
paign sufficed to <|uell the I'cv^olt, and the king of the country, as a 
mark of submission, gave up his daughter for the jiarem fT tlicNinevile 
monarch. It is during this war that a widely-spread tradition places the 
foundation of the city of 'I'arsus. 

The following year (665), Asshurbanipal was at Nineveh, where he 
received an amliassador from (iyges, king of the Lydians, wdiosi’ 
kingdom ivas invaded by tlie Cimmerians, and who, not being able to 
repulse tlierii unaided, declared himself a vassal of the king of Assyrin 
to obtain assistance ngainst these formidable enemies. An auxiliary 
Assyrian force w'as sent to him, and by the aid of these troops Cyges 
gained a victory, and sent the two principal chiefs of the Cimmerians 
prisoners to Nineveh. The supremacy of the Assyrian cinj)ire w as thus 
established over the whole of Asia Minor, as far as the ^Egean Sea. 
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5. But during this lime the most formidable storm that had threatened 
the Assyrian empire since the disaster of Asshurlikhish was impending. 
The younger brother of Asshurbanipal, Shamulshamugin, governed, as 
we have already said, Babylon and Chaldiea. He cons])ircd to over- 
throw his elder brother and to seat himself on the throne of Nineveh. 
To accomplish this he conspired with the king of Susiana and the 
majority of the tributary princes of the southern states of the monarchy. 
In 663 he lifted the standai'd of revolt. To bring his ambitious projects 
into accordance with the feelings of nationality among the Chakheans, 
lie summoned to his side Nabubelshum, grandson of the great Merodaeli 
Baladan, the indomitable champion of Babylonian independence, and 
as king of Assyria invested him with the royalty of Babylon. Teuminan, 
king of Elam, declared in his favour and marched into Babylonia to 
his assistance with a numerous army. Mathan, king of the Nabatheans, 
and Ywaite, king of the Arabs of Hedjaz, also joined in the revolt; 
and the latter sent troops to assist Shamulshamugin, under the command 
of a Sheikh, named Aym, son of Their. Psammetik, the Saite king, 
took advantage of this occasion to overthrow his colleagues of the 
Jlodeearchy, and to re-establish the compU-te independence of Kgy])t. 
Gyges, forgetting the duties of the vassalage be had voluntarily assumed 
two years before, assisted Psammetik, and a force of I.ydians contributed 
their assistance to drive out the Assyrian garrisons still remaining in the 
Delta. 

This was a lerrilile jiosilioii of affairs : tlie revolt lirokc out simul- 
taneously almost at all ])()ints, in a way that jwoved a concerted plan; 
and unless its progress could be at once arrested before it extendcil to the 
northern provinces, the omjiircwas lost. Asshurbanijul confronted the 
(hmger with energy and coolness, accepting the past as irrevocalde ; he 
gave up all fresh attem])ls on Egvjit, and regarded the accession of 
Psanimelik as an aceom])lislied fact. In Lydia, not being able to go 
himself to punish the treason of Cyges, and also requiring to concentrate 
all the forcc'^ of Assyria in another (piarter so as to crush the rebellion 
in its centre, iJu* summoned tlie Cimmerians to invade that country 
again. 'They willingly rcsjiondcd to his call, devastated the whole of 
Lydia, and captured the city, but not the citadel, of Sardis. Gyges was 
killed ill this invasion ; his son, Ardys, who succeeded him, hastened to 
make his submission to Asshurbanipal, who then ]>ersuadcd the Cim- 
merians to retreat. 

Thus freed from all danger of a diversion on the side of Ly<lia, 
Asshurbanipal marched against his brother, with a view of crushing 
the revolt at its fountain head. The campaign seems to have been 
short and decisive. Asshurbanipal, in several encounters, decisively 
defeated the army of the Chalda ans and their allies, Teumman, king 
of Elam, and Aym, son of Their, forcing the one to retire on Susmna, 
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and the other on Arabia. He then made his triumphal entry into 
Babylon. Shamulshamugin, terrified, felt unable to continue the 
struggle ; he made his submission, and implored the clemency of his 
brother. Generally the kings of Assyria showed themselves pitiless in 
such cases ; it \vas an established state rule to put conquered rebels to 
death. But Asshurbanipal remembered that he who had thrown 
himself at his feet was his brother ; he pardoned him, and replaced him 
on the throne of the great Babylonian city, where Shamulshamugin 
remained for the rest of his life faithful to his Ninevite suzerain. No 
doubt the fraternal clemency of Asshurbanipal must be attributed to 
the entreaties and advice of his sister, Scruya-lulirat, who seems to 
have exercised great influence over him, and who is mentioned on 
several monuments with her two brothei<Pl^^n^^ 

6. But though the king of Babylon, the first author of this revolt, 
made liis submission thus early, it was (piite otherwise with his allies, 
Avho a])pearc(l resolved to carry on the war, and wliom it was necessary 
that the king of Assyria should conquer, if lie desired to ensure tlic 
tranquillity of his empire. Wishing to encounter the most serious 
danger first, Asshurbanipal advanced towards Susiana. Tenmniaii, 
witli four of his relations, Ummanibi, TamariUi, Jndabibi, and Ibn- 
manaldash, wlio commanded the four great divisions of the country, 
hastily assembled fresli troojis, and pre])ared to invade (diakUea. He 
had afforded refuge in liis kingdom to Nahuljclshum and liis followers, 
who had promisetl him, as soon as his army had jiassed the frontier, to 
raise all the provinces of the Lower lOiiphratcs in insurrection. Asshur- 
banipal anticipated his movements, and enlere<l Susiana. After several 
engagements of minor importance, a great battle was fought on llie 
banks of the Ulai (ludieus); it ended in the defeat of the SusianiaiH. 
Teuinman and his son, a mere lad, were math* iirisoncrs. AssluiiLauipal 
appeared before Susa, which opened its gates to him, and there installed 
on the throne, as an Assyrian vassal, Ummanaldash, who had Ijclmi 
taken prisoner in one of the earlier battles of the camjiaign, and had 
entered the service of the Assyrian king. o 

Immense sculptured pictures, similar to those that decorate the pylons 
of the temples of Egypt, and, like them, containing hundreds of figures, 
give ns all the details of this successful war; tliey were brought Iroin 
the palace of Koyiindjik, and are now in the British Museum, lliey 
contain a complete drama, with the story worked out in the most 
complete maimer. We first see the battle that decided the fate of the 
country, a .short distance in front of Susa. The Elamite warriors, in 
spite of their brave resistance, arc cut to pieces and driven into the 
Eulieus, where numbers are swallowed up by the waves. In the ne.vt 
representation, As.shurbanipal, profiting by his victory, is marching on 
Susa, We next see the city (marked with its name), with its crenelated 
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ramparts and its flat-roofed houses, in the midst of a forest of palm- 
trees. The Assyrian king has stojjped his chariot at a short distance 
from the gate, and two of his officers present Umrnanaldash to the 
people, as the king whom his sovereign will gives them, in ])lacc of the 
king who has dared to fight against him. I1ien, whilst the bodies of 
the last defenders of the national independence are still floating past 
the walls down the Kuheus, the people of the capital, terrified out of 
all reason, and hoping to appease the angry conqueror by the depth of 
tlpir abasement, issue in a body, men, women and children, with harps, 
flutes and tambourines, and welcome with song and dance the new 
king installed by the foreign invader. During this time, and a short 
distance only from the scene of the rejoicings, the leaders of the van- 
quished army are ex])iaUng in tortures the crime of having dared to 
defend their king and country; one is flayed alive, the others have their 
ears cut off, their eyes ])ut out, their bcanls and nails torn off. These 
scenes, comiirising an immense number of figures, and executed with 
wonderful finish, have no more perspective than the l^gyjitian historical 
scul])tures ; nevertheless, we cannot but admire llui life and movement 
exhibited by all the groups, the truth to nature, and the admirable sim- 
plicity of the altitudes. 

'I'eumman was decapitated ; an inscription, now in the llritish Mu- 
seum, records the event. The war was not, however, concluded, but 
raged with great fury in the mountains of Subiana till the year 66 1, 
llinnianibi, Tamaritu, and Indabibi successively assumed the crown, 
and maintained the struggle in the most inaccessible parts of the country; 
whilst, under the Assyrian ])rotection, Ummanaldrish reigned at Susa. 
Hut all these three chiefs fell in succession on tlie field of battle; there 
was no longer anyone to head the national resistaiiee, and the authority 
of L'nnnanaldash was recognised throughout' the land, .\sshurbanipal 
retired with his fluxes into Assyria, considering the war as concluded. 

7. Nevertheless, the Assyrian army had hardly re-entered its own 
country when Ummanaldash, who had hitherto played the ])art of an 
obedient vassal^ of Assyria, suddenly changed his line of conduct. 
Throwing off the mask he had worn for two years, incited doubtless by 
the national spirit of the Elamites, who detested the rule of foreigners 
and had given iq) the struggle only for want «)f a chief to head them, he 
threw off his allegiance to the Ninevite monarch, and made great mili- 
tary preparations. Nabubelshum and the Chahhean patriots who were 
concealed in the mountains were summone<l to court, and entered into 
active correspondence with their partisans in the south of Babylonia. 
In the spring of 660, Asshurbanipal found himself obliged to undertake 
a new war in Susiana. Instead of entering tlie country Iw the way of 
Chaldx*a, as in the preceding campaigns, he marched from the north- 
west directly from Assyria. 
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He first took the city of Rashi, capital of the district of Rash, 
situated in the northern part of Susiana, between the mountains of 
Mesobatene and tlie Tigris; next the city of Hanianu, in the same 
district, but further south. Uinmanaldash was with his trooj)s at 
Madaktu, the Hadaca of the classical geographers; on learning the 
victorious advance of the Assyrians, he liccame alarmed and took refuge 
in Susa. The Assyrian army passecl the river Ititc, the Choaspes of 
the Greeks, without striking a blow, occupied Madaktu, and also Un- 
dashi, another city on the same river. Thence Asshurbanipal marchid 
on Susa. Ummanahlash did iiot venture to await him there, and 
retired towards the mountains with the bulk of his army, leaving only 
a garrison in the capital. Asshurhanipal took Susa by storm, and 
then ])ushed on in ]nirsuit of Ummanahlash, who retreated before him. 
He took the towns of Din, Pidilma, and Hubilu, the exact situation of 
which cannot be determineil in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge of the ancient geography of Susiana. 'I'he hdamite king 
then retreated to the mountains of nanun. The Assyrians overtook 
him there, and carried tlie t(.»wn of Ilanun by assault; but he managed 
to escape them, together witli Nabiibelshum, who had not left him. 

Then Asshiirl)ani])al, tired of this fruith^ss j)iirsuit, ado])ted other 
measures to cunpnd the submission of the country and its king. Ik* 
returned to Susa, and gave up the city to i)e pillaged by his tr()c)])s. 
The royal treasures and archives w'ore carried off to Nineveh, d'lic 
temples were opcn<*d and systematically profanc<l ; the statues of the 
gods, “that no eye had ever seen,” as the c\linder in the brilisli 
Museum says, were l)rought out to be .sent to Assyria; and tli is .seems 
to show that in the Siisianian lenijdcs the iinnges of the gods wore 
placed in a sort of “holy of holies,” inaccessil)le to the mass of v or- 
shippers. Asshurhanipal here gives a list of the gods whose statues he 
carried off, a list we think it well to repeat, as this is the only ancient 
document extant relative to the national Elamite gods, d'hey were - 
Shumud, Bagamnr, I’arlikira, Arnman-kashibar, Ansapata, Ragiha, 
Shimgam, Karsha, Rirsliamash, Sluidami, .'\i])ak.sina„ Dilala, Pauin- 
diniri, .Shilagara, Napshu, and Ivimlakurbu. 'These strangely-nauKil 
gods seem to have presented a great analogy with the gods of (dialda’a 
and As.syria, but under totally <lilTercnt names. 

When he had thus pillaged and devastate<l Susa, and dcstroyeil ilic 
temple, where was the oracle consulted by all the Elamite peojde with 
the greatest reverence, Asshurhanipal began to scour the country, car- 
rying fire and sword on all sides, burning lown.s and villages and 
all the houses, destroying the crops, cutting down the plantati(»us, 
slaughtering the tlocks and herds, and reducing the populace to slavery. 
These frightful devastations went on uninterruptedly for a month and 
tw'enty-five day.s, and were .spread over a great extent of territory, ^lh<^ 
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terrified people from all quarters begged for peace. The soldiers who 
were with Ummanaldash deserted, in order to make their submission, 
lie himself entered into negotiations with tlie Assyrian monarch. 
Nabubelslmm of Chaldiea, in despair, fearing that he shoukl be given 
u]), made his armour-bearer kill him. Ummanaldash cut off the head 
of the dead man and sent it to the king of Assyria, imploring pardon 
for himself. Asshurbanipal received him with kindness, and liaving 
taken guarantees for his future fidelity, confirmed him in the kingdom 
with the title of vassal king. 

A small bas-relief from Koyundjik, now in the British Museum, 
represents Assluirbanijial Imnqueting with his queen in the gaidens of 
the harem at Nineveh. The iiead of Nabuhelslmm, salted and dried, is 
suspended from one of the trees of the garden facing tlie king, so that, 
(luring the feast, he might enhance his satisfaction ])y the view of this 
trophy. 

8. The Elamite wars were now ended. Tlie arms of Asshurbanipal 
had triumphed in this quarter, and lie had come victorious out of a 
struggle that had all but overwhelmed the Assyrian empire. But the 
revolt still continued in Arabia and Nabathea. The king of Assyria 
resolved to reduce these countries to obedience, and to punish the 
conduct of the kings, Vwaile, son of Nuray, king of the Arabs, had 
taken advantage of the events of the last few years of the rel>ellion 
in Cdiahkea and of the war in Susiana to increase enormously the 
exte])t of his states without o])j)osilion from the Assyrians ; his two 
generals, Aym and Abyate, both sons of 'fheir, had acconqdished this 
by their conduct of the war, for we have no indication that the king 
himself was present in any one battle; he had ac([uired a vast empire, 
comprising not only lledja/, his hereditary kingdom, but also the greater 
part of the Arabian ])eninsula, the various ])arts of the Nedjed, l.)jeliel 
Shnmmar, Djof, the desert of Syria, and even the hole wi'stern bank of 
the lower part of the Kuphr.ates, that which is now called Irak Arabi. 

The war ccmimenced in 65(;, and lasted three years, d'he lirst cam- 
paign was ocei^iied in the reeompiest of Irak Araik, and in the recapture 
of its towns one after the other. The most ini])ortant was llirata, on 
liic site where was afterwards llira, so celebrated in the Arabian 
histories of the first centuries of the Christian era. In the second cam- 
paign, 658, the Assyrian army commenced by crossing the Syrian desert, 
and advancing to the central plateau of Arabia; the whole (T this plateau 
was overrun, and we shall follow the itinerary of the army in our Book 
on the History of the Arabians. A great numljcr of f(.)rtihed places 
were taken in these districts, and at last the Assyrians penetrated into 
Nedjed, to a city called C(n*assid, where the army awaited the opening 
of the third campaign. In thi^ year, 657, Nedjed being completely 
subdued, Asshurbani])al attacked Iledjaz, thus striking at the heart of 
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the power of Ywaite. From Corassid he advanced to the shore of the 
Red Sea, where he successively besieged and took Djisda (Djcddah) and 
Yanbo; and lastly crowned his successes by the capture of the great city 
of Yathrib (now Medina). Ywaite, in despair, implored Aman^ which 
WtOS granted him ; his two generals, Aym and Abyate, were given up to 
Asshurbanipnl, and flayed alive by the order of that king. Some bas- 
reliefs from Koyiindjik, now in the British Museum, represent episodes 
of this Arabian war, the defeat of a tribe mounted on camels, and tlic 
surprise of an encampment where the warriors are being killed in their 
tents. 

Asshurbanipal returned from Hedjaz into Syria, and on his way chas- 
tised the Nabathoans ; their Cfuintry was devastated, and their capital 
taken by the army tliat had conquered the Arabs. 'I'he king, Malhan, 
threw liimself at tlie feet of the Ninevite king, and olAained pardon. 

This final act in the great drama, opened liy the revolt of Shamulslia- 
miigin, was short, and uccujiied only the latter months of the year 657. 

In 655, Asshiir])anipal was obliged once more to march his army into 
the land of Elam, to repress a revolt against Ummanaldash, who, since 
his submission, had remained a faithful vassal to Assyria. \Ve have at 
present no information as to the last eight years of his reign. 

9. His connection with Lydia, aiul his sujiremacy over the island ot 
Cyprus, made .\s^llurbanipal known to the ( Ireeks We have every 
reason to believe that he was the warlike and coiKpiering Sardanapaliis, 
of whom many classical writers speak, carefully distinguishing him froia 
the voluptuous and efhaninate king of the same name, under whom llic 
first Ninevite empire came to an eiul. 

With regard to this prince, the (Ireek historians of the Alexandrian 
period have fallen into two errors, sufficiently curious to be made the 
subject of remark, and plainly caused l)y a mistaken reading of Assyrian 
inscriptions; thus ]:>roving ihal there were among the (Ireeks some 
scholars who stinlied cuneiform writing ami the mcmiinienls, thuiigh 
none of them attciu|)led to read the Egyptian hieroglypliies. 

Clitarchiis* relates that in an inscription existing at T;rsus, where we 
may admit that this king might have been in the course of his expe<li- 
tions, and liave left a monument i>f Ids passage, that Sardanapaliis calls 
himself “.Son of Anakyndaraxes. ” Hut this supposed patronymic i“> 
nothing more than the common title alnujst always added to the name 
of Assyrian kings, “ I, the great king of A>syria ” — Anakttuadi^shari u- 
asskur^ from which an incomj)etent reader has made Anakyndaraxe^, 
and taken it for the name <)f a man. (_)ther writers say that Sanhui- 
apalus was surnamed Cottoscon colcros ; here again we find a common 

* Clitarchus ap. Akkiax, Anab, ji. 5; conf. Strah. xiv. p. 672; 
Atm JIN. viii., p. 335 ; xii. p. 529. 
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royal title mistaken for a proper name. Tlie kings of Assyria were in 
the habit of styling themselves “I, the king, vicegerent of the god 
Asshur,” and this title is almost always written ideographically by signs 
which, if mistaken for phonetics, and read phonetically, would give the 
pronunciation Kiintisshinkilasshur ; whence arose the supposed Conos- 
concoleros. Very many of the errors of the Oreek historians, especially 
those of the Alexandrian age, as to the history of the Assyrian kings, 
iiiay be traced to erroneous readings of this kind. 

Asshurbanipal completed the magnificent palace at Nineveh, com- 
menced by Sennacherib, the sculi>tures of the pai*t he built are the 
finest and best executed specimens of Assyrian art at present known. 
He had established there a well furnished librar)' ; its remains, discovered 
by Mr. Layard, are now in the Jkitish Museum, and have rendered 
invaluable assistance to the deciphennent of the cuneifonn inscriptions. 


Skction V. — Km) of thk .Second Assyrian Empire — Final 
Fall of Nineveh, 647—606 n.c. 

I. Asshuredililani III. (647 — 625), son and successor of Asshurbani- 
pal, reunited the crown of Jlaliylon to that of Nineveh, probably de- 
throning .Sliamiilshamugin, for he is found to have Ijoen master of the 
great Cliakkean city a few months after his accession, and it is very un- 
likely that both the sons (»f I'isarhaddon died in tlie same year. In 
tlic reign of this king, the Cinneladamis of the ( Jreek autliors, Assyri.*! 
gained her last military success. A single united kingdom had succeeded 
in Media, to the loose confederation of chiefs, that had afforded to 
Saigon and his son such flicilities for their compiesls. I’hraortes 
ascended the throne in 657, and expelled the Assyrians from the 
])ositions they still held in tlie country, conquered l‘ersia and all the 
Iranian lands on this side the Hindoo Koosh and the deserts of Car- 
mania. Having thus erecteil the Median monarchy into a vast military 
empire, he thought himself ahlc to undertake agaiiuhe work of Arhaces, 
and to destroy the power of Nineveh. He therefore descended into 
Assyria, but Asshuredililani met him with a large army. A great battle 
took [)lace at the foot of the mountains ; riiraorles was killed, and the 
Median army dispersed. 

Nevertheless the Assyrian empire approached its end, its military 
power fell into decay, its treasures were exhau: 4 cd, whilst the neighbour- 
ing nations increa.sed in jiower. In 625 Cyaxares, king of the Meiles, 
and successor (jf IMiraortes, who h.ad suhduetl Asia Minor as far as the 
river llalys, taking advantage of the death of Asshuredililani and of 
the consequent disturbances in Assyria, laid siege to Nineveh, whilst the 
Chaldican Nabopolas.sar raised an insurrection in Babylon where he 
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proclaimed himself king, and restored independence to that couni,- 
Nineveh was in danger of failing, when it was saved for a tiniu hy ^ 
invasion of the SLythinns, who, like a devastating torrent, ovurnm the 
land of the Modes, and held the people in suhjcclion for nineteen 
years, 

2. Same or Assaracus, possibly another Ksarhaddon [Asshurakhiddinl 
of whom we have no monuments, then ascended tlic tJironc, 625 lo 
606, and as the Scythian invasion had given a respite to Nincvcli, 
governed during this time in tranquillity, but he ruled an empire 
weakened, debased and dismembered, without strength or vitality, and 
from this degraded state he did not even attempt to raise it. Wlien 
Cyaxares had succeeded in clearing his kingdom of the hordes of 
Turanian invaders, he again appeared under the walls of Nineveli, nunc 
than ever resolved to com})Iete the work of v\rbaccs, ami to annihilate 
the city whose yoke had lallen so heavily on all Asia. Nabo])(.)las^ar 
and his Babylonians advancc<l to his assistance, with all the good-will 
that Bhul had brougl)t t(i the lieJp of Arbaces. After a long and cio-.r 
siege, Nineveh fell ; and Assaracus, like his predecessor, As>.hurlikhisli, 
killed himself. The compierors destroyed the city, binned its temj>li,;> 
and ]:)alaees, and of the sj)Iendiil Nineveh of Sennacherib, the glory of 
Asia, there remained only a heap of ruins (606). 'I'his great di.'.a-.ti r 
that changed the face of Asia, i>. not recoixled on any known monument, 
and is nowliere mentit)ned by any of the ancient elas^ieal \\riii r> 
(except IkTo.sUs), v\ho liavc eojifnsc<l this capture ami destruction of 
Nineveh with the ruin of the tirsl Assyrian empire in 7SS. 'I’lie 
Heln'ew pet)ple alone, by the voice i^f their pr«)phels, have handed dow n 
to us the memory of lliis great destriielion ; in it, lively faiilj and die 
remembrance of their own iinSfortunes made them see the teirnJc 
effects of Divine vengeance. The prophet Xalumi says “ ('I'lie luinlen 
of Nineveh). The Lord is a jealous (lod, ami a revenger (w.og'.j. i’he 
I.ord revengeth and is furious. . . . He that dashetli in j»ieces is e<*n)e 
up before tliy face; kee|) the munition, watch the way, make th\ loin- 
strong, fortify thy power mightily. For the Ford hath turned away die 
excellency of Jacob, ns tlic exccllencv of Israel : for the emptier,-. lia\c 
emptied them out, and marred their vine branches, d'he shield of 
miglity men is made red, the valiant men are in scarlet: the cli.i i 'is 
shall V;e with flaming torches in the <lay of his ])ret)aiali(jn, and tlu lir- 
trees sliall be terribly sliaken. 'fhe chariots shall rage in tlic slivi h, 
they siiall jiistle one against another in llio broad way.s : they sliall 
seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings. He shall recount 
his worthies: they shall stumble in their walk; tliey shall make luislc 
to the wall tliereof, and the defence shall he prepared. 'I'he gates of 
the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall l*e dissidved. . . . 
Nineveh is of old like a pool of water ; yet they shall flee away. Stand, 
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stand, shall they cry ; but none shall look back. Take ye the spoil of 
.silver, take the spoil of gold : for there is none end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is ern])ty, and void, and 
waste : and the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, and much 
pain is in all loins, and the faces of them all gather blackness. . . . 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for hfs whelps, and strangled for his 
lionesses, and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin, 
llehold, 1 am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, and 1 will burn her 
chariots in the smoke, and the sword shall devour thy young lions : and 
I will cut off thy prey from the earth, and the voice of thy messengers 
shall no more be heard. . . . And it shall come to pass, that all they 
that look u])on thee sliall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste: 
who will bemoan her ? whence shall 1 seek comforters for thee ? . . . 
Thy shepherds slumber, f > king of Assyria : thy n<d)]es shall dwell in 
the dust: thy people is scattered iipiui the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them. 'I'liere is no he:ding of thy ijruise ; thy wound is 
grievous ; all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands <jver thee: 
for upon whom hath not thy wickedness pas>ed continually ? “ (Nahum 
i. 2 ; ii. I — 13 ; iii. 7» 19)- 

d'his prophecy was literally accomplished : only two centuries after 
the terrible catastroi)he, Xenophon, who with the ren 'riiousand pa.'ised 
its site, tloes not even mention the name i>f Nine\ eh, nor do the historians 
of the age of .Alexander. A cf)lonv was established on the ruins bv the 
Romans, uiuler the name of N’inu'^, and destroyetl by the Sa'-sainans. 
From that time every rmnembrance of Nineveh was entirely hjst, even 
ill the place where the city bail stood. A tt)wn was built in the Middle 
.Ages on the right bank of the 'Tigris, oj)posite tiie site of the royal city 
of Sennacherib, called by the .Arabs Mosul. It is only in our own times 
that the ruins of the capital of .Assyria have been discovered, buried 
under the soil that has covered them lor 2,500 years. 


CUAPTIOR IV. 

CIVILISATIOX, MAXSERS, AXD MOXEMEXTS OF 
ASSYRIA, 


Section I. — Political am> S'>ci\l (^kganisatton. 

I. The Assyrian monarchy presented, undoubtedly, like the first 
llainitc empire of llabylon, whence it borrowed so much of its civilisa- 
tion, a type of all later Asiatic monardiies, those of the Moslem caliphs, 
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as well as those of the Acha?menian and Sassanian Persians— a type we 
may still see in the Ottoman empire at Constantinople, and also in 
Russia, as oj)posing, even in our own days and in Europe, insurmountable 
obstacles to the j^roi^rcss of all liberty and civilisation ; .an unbounded, 
unrestrained desjv)tism, interrupted from time to time only by revolutions 
plotted in the ]:>alace. ' 

In Assyria, however, the king was not, as in l".gypt, worshipped as a 
god; the monuments of Nineveh and of the neigldxmring cities bear 
no trace of such religious worship as the Egyptian monuments prove to 
have been offered to the Pharaohs; we do not even find anything to 
lead Us to suppose tliat the king was honoured by an A])othcosis. 

The king was always considered as a mere man, and niicn in tlie 
inscrij)tions he addressed the go<ls, his language, in comiilete contrast 
with the eomnnm custom of pagan lamls, is remarkable for exhibiting a 
strong feeling of tlic neakness of humanity in the presence of deity - 
that the king was as mucli a sinner as other men. An example of this 
is found in a beautiful jirayer of king .Asshurbanipal, on an unpublished 
tablet in the Ihitish Musoum.* 

“ May the look of jiity that shines in thine eternal bice dispel my griefs. 

“ May 1 never feel the anger and wrath of the (lod. 

“ May mv omissions and my sins be w iped out. 

“ M ay I find n-euneiliatioii with Iiim, for 1 am the servant of his 
jiower, the adorer of the great g»»ls. 

“ Ma\' (hy powerful face come to mv Iielj) : may it shine like heaven, 
aiul ble.'.s me wdth happimss autl alumdaiiee of riches. 

“ May it bring forth in abundance, like the earth, happiness and even 
sort of gc)od.’’ 

Hut this m.in, who was s(» humble in the pn-stmee of tln^ gods, held 
in liis hands, with regard to other men, the thmble powi*r, sj)irilunl and 
temporal ; he was b*)th a sovereign poniitf and an autoerat ; he was 
called “ tlie X'ieegereni of the (bids on earth”; and his authority, tlnis 
emanating from a divine s«>urce, was n.s al)s(dute over the soul as tlic 
body. t 

The monuments give us an insight into the <laily life of the court ef 
Nineveh; j)ielmvs of this nature alternate with scenes in the wars tliat 
raged unceasingly during the vvlufle duration of the monarchy. In Ms 
palace, whieli was ab<» aeitadel, the king w as sui n»un<led by a numerous 
court, where the i.hief positions were filled by euuucbs. Their chief 
(l<al;-saris), exercised a general superv i.-ion over the wliole eouil, and, 
like the Ki/lar Aga, or chief of the black eunuchs at (‘onsianlinople in 
our own days, wnis, next to the sovereign, the first dignitary of Ihc 
empire. 1/e foIIovve<i tlic hing to war, as also did the chief priest niul 

* Marked K, 163. — 'bhe name of the god to vvhom this prayer was 
addressed is unfortunately wanting. 
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the whole court, including the king's wives, who were carried in carefully- 
closed arabas in rear of the army. Among the great officers of the 
royal household are found also the controller of the palace (Mil-hekal), 
the grand cupbearer (Rab-sake), the captain of the guards, who also 
discharged the duties of provost-marshal, and of chief of the execu- 
tioners. These officers of the palace, employed about the person of the 
king and in duties s])ecially connected with him, were also at the same 
time the princiiial officers of state, the heads of the government. With 
the minister of state (Milik), the coinmander-in-chief of the army 
(Tartan), and the “governor of the land,” a minister of the interior, or 
hoinc secretary, they firmed a sort of cabinet, to direct the affairs of 
the empire under the supreme authority of the king, w ho was frequently 
immersed in the [>leasurcs of his harem, and indifferent to business. 
Ihit they did not succeed to their offices by any lu'n.^ditary title, as in a 
feudal monarchy ; they were noniinatetl and removed at the jdeasure of 
the soN'creign, whose caprice freqm*ntly led him. to seek in the low'cst 
ranks of llie jieople for persons to fill the highest jiositions, and then 
to liumble to the ilu>t in a moment those whom he had exalted to 
honour. 

2. The numerous [)rovinces of the vast Assyrian em})ire W'cre divided 
into two clas>-es, those under governors directly ap])ointed by the king, 
and those tliat were merely in a state of vassalage. We have already 
spoken of the organisation of these last, comprising the greater part 
of the coiujuered coimlries. 'J'ln* vas^al states preserved, a.s the Assy- 
rian inscriptions expres-ly sav, their traditional organisation and their 
owm j>eciiliar law s, only ocea-ionally modified by the sn/erain ; their 
own royal families remained on tlie throne, obliged only to recognise 
as master the king (»f kiiig-^, to ]»ay liiin annually a considerable trilnite, 
and to furnish a large eontingeiit to bis armies. Wc have already 
spoken of tlie e\l raordinai y respect that the kings of Assyria, especially 
those of the old empire, showed for the legitimate hereditary succession 
to the crown in conquered countries, a feeling that eoiistantly led them 
to reinstate ongthe throne the son and legitimate heir of a vassal king 
whose rehellion had been punished w ith tleath in its nujst terrible form. 
It was only after a long-continued series of rebellions, after repeated 
acts of high treason, that the king of .\ssyria deprivevl a trilnitary pro- 
vince of its privileges, and, according to the regular official formula, 
“treated it like the .\ssyriaus that is, made it a province under the 
rule of a governor sent from Nineveh, as Saigon did to the kingtlom ol 
Israel and attempted to do in IVabylon. 

The provinces thus governed compriscil Assyria itself anil .some 
conquered countries wdiich it wa.s necessary to hold in very close .subjec- 
tion. d'hey were governed l)y satraps, or governors, appointed and 
recalled by the king, and selected from among the officers of his court ; 
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their rank varied according to the importance of tlie province 
where each governed : the four highest in station seem to have hen 
governors of Nineveh, C-alah, Eliasar. and Arhil. After tiiein 
reckoned in the first class, if \vc may use such an exjyrcssiai) the 
governors of Nisibis, Avabkhn, Rcscii, Lakhiv, Kirnir, Gozau, Rc/.ci,h 
Mazamua, ami Cavchemisb. 

One of the principal (hities of the satraps, or governors, was to receive 
the trilnite either in money or in kind, and from it they made a deduc- 
tion for themselves. Like the s:ilrai)s of tJic IVTsiaii em])ire in later 
times, and the "Lurkisli pachas of our own days, tliey had tlie command 
of the military garrisons of their provinces, and levied and organiseil the 
annual contingent for the army. They were assisted by a supreme 
judge and by a suj)eiinterKlent of the revenue; after wlumi came a large 
number of judges and subordinate functionaries, distributed over all tlie 
divisions and subdivisions of the jn'ovinces. The lowest class of ofllcci 
in each town was a loc«l magistrate, wlio was iinalde to act without die 
consent of a sort of municipal council, over n hieh he presided. 

3. For the business of the central ailministration, the government of 
the provinces and tlie qnasi-di}>lomalic relations between the so\creigii 
and his ])rincipal \ assals, .Assyria liad a body of scribes, as numerous a. 
that of F.gy]>t, and an oftico .system as eimtplicaled and carefully 
organised. Ruling over so many diverse races, llie Assyrian monauhs 
could neither nsr* one single oflieial langnage, nor translate their otlKi.il 
orders into all the languages of eon<juere<l provinces; it was iiecessaiv 
therefore to make a selecli«»n. d'lnee languages were eliosen f ir odici il 
use, and three separate “ ehaneeries ’’ |f)r the Inisiiiess of tlie tlirev 
great ethnographic divisions of the emj)ire, ddiis is a s\stem necessarily 
adopted in all empires embrai ing a lUiinbei of dilTerent races, instead of 
ruling over one single and tlistinel people, tlie system adojiled now-a-days 
in Austria. 

In the Assyrian empire tlie three clianeeries, a.s is proved by miineroiis 
texts and monuments, were — the (diahheo- Assyrian, the 'i'nranian, and 
the Aramxan. d'he first managed tlie business of the t eLlral jiroviia c ^, 
those of the 'rigro-luiplirates IJasin, y\s.syria and Babylonia, d'he si eond 
administered the affairs of the country to the north and norlli-ea'g 
where especially the d'uranian, mixed it is true w ith some other and wry 
<liversc elements, was very numerous, aiul wliere, as tlie Assyrian King^ 
found it most <locile, submis.sive, less <lesiions of in<le[)eiulence tli.iii 
either the Arian or Japhetic element, tliey always desired to give it the 
prejionderance. ddie Arannean chancery took charge of all the w estern 
jirovinces, Idiaaiieia, the kingdom of Israel, and the Ara\) trilies, who 
spoke dialects differing from the .Syriac, but received the decrees ol the 
king of kings in that language. The Syrian or Aramxan races, in lad, 
after leaving at fir-st ciicrgeiically rc.si.stcd the Ninevite coiupiest in 
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Osrhoene and the north of Syria, had in the end identified themselves 
completely with the great Mesopotamian empire; and in later days 
gave to the Babylonians, and also to the Persians, the same support as 
they had clone to the Assyrians. The Aramceans thus became the 
constant and devoted suj^porters of the great empire in the whole 
western part of the Semitic world; and in these countries an extension 
of the effective and military power of Assyria was always accompanied 
by an extension of the inllucnce of the Aranuean language. When the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah had fallen before the power, the one of 
Sargon. the other of Nelnichadnezzar, it require<l only a few generations 
under the yoke of the great ejnpire to make these people forget the 
use of the Hebrew, and adopt a Syriac dialect. 

4. In the hall of the archives in the palace of Koyiindjik a number 
of petitions have been found, addressed to the king, and inscribed on 
tablets of baked clay. In s|)ite of the servility of the form of address, 
these flocuments prove that the Assyrians, properly so called — the pri- 
viiegefl population of the empire — assumed a certain amount of liberty 
in achlressing their kings, and telling them the truth ])lainly. We give 
as an example a translation of a still unpublished tablet * in the British 
Museum, in which is denounceil some peculation on the part of the 
controller of the palace and of the minister of state, dated apparently 
in the reign of Asshurl^anipal : — 

‘‘Salutation to the king, my lord, from his humble petitioner, Zikar 
Nebo. 

“'To the king, my lord. May Asshur, Shamash, Bel, Zarpanit, 
Nebo, Tashmit, Islitar of Nineveh, I>.htar of Arbela, the great gods, 
protet tors of royalty, give a hundred years of life to the king, my lord, 
and slaves and wives in great number to the king, my lord. 

“'riie gold that in the month 'fadirit the minister of state and the 
controller of the palace should have given me - three talents of pure 
gold and four talents of alloyed gold, to make an image of the king 
and of the motlier t»f the king — has yet not been given (to the workmen). 

“ May my lonl, the king, give orders to the minister of state and to 
the controller of tlie palace, to give the gold, to give it from this time 
to the month of * ^ * to the army, and do it exactly.” 

We have also some ])etitions, addressed to superior officers of the 
court, hardly less hiimlile in style than those to tin- king himself. An 
unpublished tablet in the British Museum contains one from a w'oman 
whose name seems to be Israelilish. It begins thus: — 

“ To my lord the controller of the palace, his humble slave, Sarah. 
May Bilit of Telit niul Bilit of Babylon, Nelio, Tashmit, Ishtar of 
Nineveh, and Ishtar of Arbela, look favourably on him for many days, 
may happiness and worldly prosperity be the portion of my lord.” 


Marked K, 53S. 
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5. An institution peculiar to the Assyrian empire, and unknown in 
Chaldiea, was that of epotyms — an oflice precisely analogous to that of 
the consuls under the Roman emperors. Each year the king nominated 
a magistrate, who had no other duty than to give his name to the 
year in the chronological records. The ejionym was always si^lected 
from the number of the su])erior olTicers of slate. 'I'he highest officers 
of the crown had a right to this honour in regidar rolalion during the 
early years of a reign. 'Fhe king reserved to himself the first eponymy, 
at the first commencement of a new year after his accession. 'I'he fnl- 
lowing year the commander-in-chief of the army was eponym ; next the 
chief eunuch; after him the minister of stale, and lastly the “governor 
of the country”: this onler of rotation evi<lenlly gives us the order of 
precedence among the superior officers of the Assyrian court. When 
once this scries of eponyms by right was exhausted, the king made his 
choice among the governors of the tirst class. Such at any rale was 
the stale of things in the first Assyrian empire. Under the second lliere 
was not ])erhaps so much regularity; the king cho>e the first year «.ih; 
from among the officers entitled to hold the eponomy, without evui 
invariably reserving his own year. 

The institution of epr>nyms, adoptejl by sonu‘ countries, like tin- 
kingdom of Sai)a, in Yemen, in imilati<m of tlie Ninevite monarchy, 
must liave been, like the coiiMiUhip under the Roman em[)er()rs, a la"! 
traditional vestige of a time when the liabi’s of Assyria had a rcpuldicaii 
government, witli magistrates electe<l annuallv. 

6. We have no sufficient data for reconstructing the complete nrgnni- 
sation and hierarchy of the sacerdotal and judicial professions. In the 
army the king was the ''Upreme cannmander, and fret|uently diicch 1 
military operations in jxason ; but tliere was aKo a generalissimo, calKd 
in Assyrian 'fartan, who seem-> to have been a sort of minisii'r of war. 
'I’he army was e»)ini)osed of two elements — the nativi* Assyrian troojis, 
vvho formed a nucleus of faithful aud reliable soldiery, aud the con- 
tingents of the vassal j)rinci]>alities, 'The .\ssyrians were an essentially 
military race, and also the {h)minant j»eople of tlie (•inj)ire, and aj>|ieai 
to have been all, without excejUion, liable to mililaiy set \ ice for a 
certain number of yeais; but, unless they entered some )>ernianent coij’-, 
such a.s the royal guani, they do not seem !i> have been retained mi(i> i 
arms for any length of time, luieh yi*ar a new call was made ou a 
number of men, greater or less, .according to circumstances and the 
wants of the empire, and distribule«l over tlie different provinces in 
such a way as not to \mt a stop to agricultural o])erations. 'I'he numlicis 
only of the contingcnl.s furnished by llic vassal kingdoms were liscd ' 
by the central government ; and the king of each country was re- 
quired to inarch them in by a certain rlate, getting the men where lie 
w'ould or could. Each of these contingents was commanded by officer. s 
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of its own nation. In war time the king usually gave the command of 
each corps of his army to one of the great officers of his court ; and 
military exploits were, among a warlike pcojilc, and under princes 
almost always occu]Ucd in conquests, the readiest means of rising in 
political rank, and attaining to positions aliout the person of the king. 

Military art had, moreover, made great jirogress among the Assyrians, 
especially in the engineering branch. What we know of their fortifi- 
cations, both from the ruins still remaining of them and from the 
scul])tures in the jialaccs, shows a large amount of science, great skill 
in ]>lacing the flanking towers and in arranging works to command 
various positions. 'I'hey had also carried out the art of attack on forti- 
fications and the eonstruclion lif war machines with great success. In 
the bas-reliefs representing sieges of fortresses by Assyrian kings, we 
see them using the liattering-ram, protecteil by a “tortoise” on rollers, 
and covered with hides kept constantly wet, as a jnotection against 
incendiary arrows; large moving wooden towers are also employed, 
filled with archers and slingers, and elevated aboNe the crest of the 
eiu-my’s ramj^arl ; the torloi.'.e>. and towers are nio\ed up an inclined 
])lanc, so as to get to the foot of the walls f)f the town; miners, in 
galleries, are >ap])ing the ram]•>art'^, while otluns ])ull down ihema^onry 
of the countiM'scarp «)f the ililch, m.) as to fdl it up with rubbidi ; skilful 
arthers, each jirotecled by a soldier holding a of inantelel, or large 
shield of w ii'ker- work covered with leather, and as tall as a man, ad- 
vance to the edge of the dilcli, and aim at the loopholes to drive awaiy 
the defenders, or slif.ot lire-tii)ped arrow,', over tlie walls to set lire to 
the hoii'-es ; linally, the infantry lit togellicr jointed ladders, raise them 
iij) against tlu’ walK, and prejiare to make the assault under cover of 
llie archers and moving tcovers. 

7. In As>vria there were iu> castes, nor oven rigorou.sly defined classes, 
no hereditary or established ari>l»)craey. 'riiere was complete social 
etjualitv, such ccpiality as dc-.polistn desires and establishes as most 
favourable to its own exislence-- an e«tuality with a common level 
created by th^‘ yoke that bears equally on all, wlk.ie there is no su- 
jKMioiity but that «)f offices estal)lislied liy llie will, often by the caprice, 
of an alisolule master. In this enqure there was not even an invariable 
and well-defined distinetion botwoi-n the Assyrians and the conquered 
nations. Men of these nations w'ere often aj.)})oiiUed by the royal will 
to the most eminent offices; and those high positions at court, that 
gave a potential voice in the affairs of the cm]>iro, w’ere not always 
filled by Assyrians. In this way we find, in later times, the jnophet 
Daniel, at Jhibylon, one of the ministers t)f Xel)uchadiie//ar, after 
having received the Babylonish name of Beltesha/zar ; and the three 
young Israelites, Hananaiah, Misael, and Azariah, after a similar change 
of name, were made superintendents of the buildings of the royal city. 
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The organisation of the triple ' chancery naturally conduced to this 
result, by attracting to the central seal of government, by the promise 
of posts of some importance in the administration, natives of subject 
countries, who thus found an opportunity of displaying their talents on 
a conspicuous stage. 

8. lUe classical writers do not give us such detailed particulars on 
the subject of the Assyrian laws as they have done witli regard to those 
of ICgypt. In criminal cases we know only that the procedure was 
summary, the law draconian, and the punishments excessively severe ; 
torture was applial to wring a confession from the accused, and the 
punishment of tleath was almost always inflicted with refinements in 
cruelty unknown, for example, in Egypt. Sinijile deca\)itation was a 
j>enalty unusually mild; in some cases the victims were crucified, in 
others impaled, in others flayed alive. Ci^rpscs of criminals wlmc 
denied burial, and exposed to be devoured by wild beasts. For crimes 
less heinous than those deserving death, nuililalion of one or more 
members, or loss of the eyes, was a common punishment. 

We know rather more of their civil laws, as many contracts have 
been found for the sale or hire of landetl ]>roperly and slaves; these 
contracts are stamped on tablets of clay, and baked to preserve them. 
The oldest of these dale from the earliest times of the ])rmiitive 
Chahhean empire, in the reign of Sin Said ; the most recent are of the 
Greek period, and the names of kings, Seleucus IMiilopator, Antiochus 
Epiplianes, and Demetrius Nicator, may l)e rea»l on tliem. .Some l»a\e 
been found relating to all )u-riods iluring tlie whole of the Ioiil," 
duration of tlie Chahheo-Assv rian civilisation. We learn from them 
with how many civil and religious guarantees the ])ossession of lainleil 
properly was .surrounded in As.syna. It could not he transferred except 
by solemn and sacred finmula, as well as l^y a deed registered by :i 
public officer, and Inxiring the signature «>f a certain number of witnes-es. 
When it was ne«.e.ssarv to dej)osit a sum of money ns security for tlio 
performance of the coiUraet, the tleposii was made in the treasury of u 
temple, and the priests were present at tlie t'xei ution of ^the deed. A 
carefully-prepared register, in which every change was entered, serve.! 
as a state record of tiie titles to e.states, and abo as a basis for tke 
imposition of taxes. Irrigating canals, very numerous ihjfcuglioul tin- 
country, and the princi|)al sfiurce of its agricultural prosperity, entailed 
a great nuinl)er of reciprocal duties anti ubligations among the land- 
holders ; and infringements of these arrangeinetits gave rise to tlie 
majority of civil act ions* brought before the tribunals of Assyria. 

As amongst all am dent nations, nt)t only the gO(Kl> hut the person 
of the debtor were answeralile for the <lcbt to the creditor. He who 
was vleclared insolvent became the .slave of his creditor, who could 
either sell him, or u.se his services; and this slavery was perpetual, for 
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among the Assyrians there was no law, as among the Hebrews, limiting 
to any given number of years the slavery of one who fell into the 
power of a pitiless creditor. A portion, therefore, of the slaves in 
Assyria was composed of native Assyrians, reduced to that condition 
by the inability to pay their debts. The remainder were foreign 
prisoners captured in war, and sold by auction, or else brougfit from 
a distance by the slave merchants who flocked to Nineveh and the 
large cities. The people of the Caucasus, at that remote epoch, as 
now, were in the habit of selling their sons and daughters, who were 
specially eilucated for the purpose. The sale of slaves in Assyria was 
surrounded with the same formalities as the sale of landefl property; a 
formal deed was reejuired and the presence of witnesses. One of these 
deeds has been translated ami published by M. Oppert. 

9. Tolygarny was allowed in all ranks of society, but the wealthy 
alone could afford to indulge in the practice. 'I’he royal liarcm ranked 
as an institution of the state, and was enormously large, 'Fhe inscrip- 
tions found in the interior of the harem of Sargon, in the palace of 
Khorsabatl, relating to the dedication •)( that building, contain the 
most extraordinary details, details so strange that it would l)e impos- 
si])le to introduce them here. Marriages were [daced under tlie special 
])roteclion of llie god Nisroch. 'I'he nife brought to lier husband some 
real estate, given her as dowry l)y her father. 

Tlie celebrated IJabylonian stone in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
known by the name of C'ailloux Michaux, contains a deed of gift of 
one of these dowry estates, ami the proprit'lorship j>laced under the 
jn'otection t»f the mo.st terrible impreeaiions against all who should 
attemjit to interfere willi it. 

A tablet in the Hritish Museum contains a fragment of the civil law, 
in a (hjuble text, 'ruranian-Cdiah.kean ami Semitic- As-,yrian, on the 
subject of the rights and reciprocal iluties of husbands and wives, 
fathers and children. Prom this we find that the Assyrian kimily was 
coivlitiued on the Inisis of the most absolute and uncontrolled })o\s er of 
the husl)and mj^l the father. No protection whatever is given to the 
weaker sex. ’J'he husbaml who wishe<l to re{ni<Ii;Ue his wife, was 
obliged only b> give, her two mina' of silver ; the wife who deceived 
her husbaml, or who wished to separate from him, was to be thrown 
into tlie river. "Die master was not comjielled to do anyth.'mg for a 
wounded or sick slave ; but the steward thm.igh whose fault a slave 
died, or became temporarily unfit fiU’ wiwk, lia<l to pay compensation 
lor the damage he had done to his master’s property. 
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SrxTioN II.— Manners and Customs. 

1. The Assyrians, who have l^ecn very happily termed “ the Romans 
of Ancient Asia,” were a ])eo])le essentially fierce and warlike. Tlieir 
own monuments cxliilnt them to us as short in stature, but thickset 
and strouL;, witli every ajipearanee of ^reat muscular power ; the nose 
prominent and curved, the eyes lart;e, and the kice of tlie most marked 
Semitic type. 

In eliaracter, they may l)e regarded, both in their virtues and vices, 
as tlie eomj)letc ty[)e of the con(|uering races of Asia, brave in battle, 
but cruel to the last degree ; fond of .slaughter and j'llunder; profnuullv 
attached and implicitly obedient to their kings ; haughty, and he- 
lieving themselves immeasurably sujua'ior to all other people ; pati. iu 
under privations, inclined t»» falsehood and treachery, eminently in- 
dowed with the instincts of command, active and ])erse\ ering ; thev 
formed one of tlie nations that I’roviilence seems to raise' up lor the 
purpose ofliolding for a tinu.* other nation', in siil ijc'clion, and fd setvin;^^ 
as the instillments for inllicting divine chast i'.ement. ddu' streiigth 
and energy oftln'ir nature were such that tlu'v uiTe loi‘ ages c'nahhd to 
rcsi.st the cner\nting inllueiut' of tlur lu\ur\, that, after ^o many ci-ii- 
que-il'', perva<le<l tlu'ir citic'., where all the wealth of the world v.a'i 
accumulated ; and smh that, after the disaster <.d‘ Sardanaj lalus, a half 
century sufficed tiuin t«> recover fruin it^ effects, and again, in«>rc 
terrilde tlian ever, to c'nter <m the road to conquest. \o oiliei' Asiativ' 
peo])le has ever been aide so long to i reserve military su])remacy, and 
for so many centuries to escaj)e the enervating inlluences of its own 
success, meeting with stu b persistent resi'.lanee Iroin the nation;, it con- 
(juered, and surrounded l.)y such powerful neighbours, 

'fhe As.svrians were naturally a highly religiou.s ptjople, and the 
worsliip of their gods lu'ld an im{»ortant |)lace in their daily life. 
Withmit being such absidute ch.-voiccs as the l’.gy|)lians, everything 
proves that a feeling of ])iely existed among them, which, if it had 
been conji/med with any olbcr religion than their degrading pidy- 
theism, would have j)rovcd the source of exalted virtues, d'hey were, 
mtu-cover, an intelligent .as well as a warlike raee, and exhihited an 
aptitude for varied occupations, and a superiority in widely ililfereiit 
])ursuits. 

2. 'I'lic soil of Assyria was and still is extremely fertile wherever it 
can ho well watered, 'fhe Assyrians learne<l agriculture from their 
neighlxmrs, the babyloniaiis, who wore originally their masters; and 
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this art had been carried to the highest degree of perfection from the 
earliest times in the whole of Mesopotamia,, as well in Assyria as in 
ChakUea. They had all the best methods of cultivation in full use, 
founded both on the customs of remote ages, and on an ingenious and 
well-considered tlieory. No other ancient i)eople made such advances 
in the art of agriculture ; and on many points modern nations have, as 
it were, reinvented, but not improved on, the practice of tlie Babylonians 
and Ninevites. A system of irrigation extende<l over the whole 
country, absolutely necessary, since it seldom or never ranis there; 
this was the foundation of their syNtem of agriculture, and was carrie<l 
to the highest ])(>int of perfection. It was first applied to the low and 
easily-watered plains of Chahhea, but was afterwards extended to the 
whole of Assyria, where great dijlieullies ha«l to be cmamntered in 
carrying it out, recpiiring much science, and a large amount of labour. 
All the rivers of the country contriluited to it ; and it may lie said that 
the Assyrians did not allow one dog) of tlmt precious element to be 
lost — the main secret in all oriental countries of the fertility of the 
soil. 

3. The industrial arts were not less well developed in Assyria, than 
was ag'icullure. Here again, at any rate in some manufactures, the 
Assyrians had been jireeeded l»y the l>al)ylonians and had learned from 
tlicm. 'I'he Assyrian woven stuffs, dyed in brilliant eoh'iirs, were 
celelirated through the whole of the ancient wt.>rld, esj'ccially for the 
lu'autiful eiu broideries of human «»r symbolical figures, ]u*ocessions of 
animals, di\ ine s\ inbols or th)\\ers which co\ered tliem. 

In the Assyrian sculptures all the imtiortanl personage^, the king, 
and tl;e gods al)ove all, ha\e their garments decorated with these 
famous embroideries ; and we may from this form an o])inion of their 
beauty. These embroideries, distributed by commerce, served as models 
for decoration of the most ancient Clreeian painted vases. 

Metal work was carried to great perfection in Assyria. Furniture 
covered or cased w ith luon/e was a consj)icaous ob'jecl in every palace. 
There is in ll^* British Mn.seiim a very beautiful throne of hion/e, 
found in the })alace at Calah, in a h.dl where the bas-R-Iicfs represent 
king Asshur-na/ir-pal on a .similar seat. In the decoratioti of halls, 
long fric/es of sheets of bron/e were used, worked in relief, and re])re- 
senting figures of animals or fantastic monsters ; the projecting l>eams 
of the ceilings were also cased witli sheets id' ]>i\)n/e of the same kind. 
Vases of bronze were ma<le in great numbers, as well as of gohl an<l 
of silver, carefully chased and covered with figures; these specimens of 
Assyrian goldsmith’s work were carried to great distances by commerce. 
A passage in the letters of 'rhemistocles diows us that they were in great 
rcipiest at Athens, at the period of the Median wars, and they have 
oven been found in Etruscan tombs. 
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The Assyrians had tools of iron and steel, but they do not seem to 
have manufactured them for themselves. They undoubtedly obtained 
them from the neighbouring provinces of the Caucasus, where the 
manufacture of steel, l)y the Chalybes, had been known from the most 
primitive ages. And these were not the only manufactures in common 
use among them that were obtained by foreign commerce. Textile 
fabrics, dyed purple or blue, came to them from Phoenicia, as well as 
some of their glass ; transparent muslin from ICgypt. All the carved 
ivory that b'as been found at present in the ruins of Assyrian palaces, 
where it was largely employed in the decoration of furniture, seems to 
be of Phoenician work. Assyria, however, exported to the countries 
with'which she had commercial relations, manufactured produce to the 
full value of her imports. If articles evidently of Egyptian manufac- 
ture have been found at Nineveh, the sepulchres on the banks of the 
Nile have eopially furnished their exjdorers with works of Assyrian 
manufacture, esjHicially small articles of precious woojd, and of enamelled 
pottery. 

The Assyrian enamelled pottery, ])rn(luce(l by a totally different 
process from that of Egypt by means of a silico-alkaline glaze applied 
to ordinary clay, instead of to a sandy ]iaste — and susceptible of being 
applietl to a variety of uses, was in fact one of the most flourishing 
nnd hc^t developcil mamifaclures of Mesopotnmin, and in the time ot 
the eighteenth dynasty, part of the tribute to Pharaoh was paid in 
articles of th.is kind. The mnmikictnrc had been invented by the 
Palndonians, but in the end bet'aine as ]irevnlenl in Assyria, as in 
Chahhea. The walls were enc.nsed with enamelled bricks, arranged so 
as to produce pictures ; scenes of war or the chase, figures of deities, 
processions of animals, were among the cliief means of decoration 
emy)loye<l in ( hnldreo-Assyrinn nrchit(‘cture. 

Ctesias describes these ilecoralions in the palace at Pahylon, and 
their remains have been found in the ruins of such Assyrian builtlini;-: 
as have ])een excavated, particularly at Khorsabnd. The inncticc 
has been handed di)wn traditionally from antiquity i’l this jiart of 
Asia, for enamelled tiles arc at tlie ywesemt time the principal orti:!- 
ment of the yxalaces and mosques of Ik'rsia, and during the mid'l'o 
ages the productions of Ispahan in this art were marvclloiidy 
beautiful. 

The Assyrians also manufactured yiainted earthenware vessels nnd 
glass ware ; there is in the Ilritish Museum a beaulilul vase of the latter 
material, bearing the name of Sargon in cuneiform cliaractcrs. 

4. The costume of the Assyrians consisted of a robe oyicn at thesi<1e, 
often with a border of fringe and decorated with rich emhroiderv, 
hanging down to the feet, and confined in the middle by a broad girdle. 
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precisely resembling the djubeh of the eastern people in the present day. 
The common people and soldiers used a shorter tunic, reaching only to 
the knees, so as to allow them to walk freely. The king, in his robes 
of ceremony, wore over all a sort of long mantle or chasul)le, worn ob- 
liquely over one shoulder and splendidly ornamented ; and this is also 
seen on the monuments on the figures of the go<ls; a high conical 
tiara surmounted his head, and in his hand he held a long sceptre or 
staff, nearly the height of a man. 'J'lie insignia of Ins rank, when he 
appeared in puldic, were the same as those of vVsiatic monarchs in the 
present day, the parasol and large feathered fly flaps carried behind him 
by slaves. 

TJjc Assyrians wore their hair long and curlc<l at the end, the beard 
square, and with rows of curls, 'riicy were fond of wearing great 
quantities of jewelry, large earrings, rings, and bracelets. Some of the 
soldiers wore a cuirass of small pieces of metal protecting the l.)ody, 
and allowing the tunic to appear beneath it; these were ]n-obably light 
infantry. Others wore long coats of mail reaching to the feet, with a 
conical helmet to which was attached a sort of veil of chain mail, falling 
down on the neck and l)rought round to protect the chin, such as are 
now worn by the Cireassi.ans. 

We can say nothing as to the costume of the Assyrian women, as we 
arc almost entirely ignorant on the subject; the classical writers give us 
no information, and women are not rejwcscnted in the sculptures of the 
palace, except among vampiished and captive people, 'i'his absence of 
the rci>resenlations of women in the works of As.^yi ian art w as a natural 
and almost inevitalde consequence of the custom of sliutling iq> w'omen 
in the interior of the harem. We know of only one exception. A 
small bas-relief from the interior apartments of Asshurbanipal at 
Koyundjik, representing the king feasting in the harem garden; and in 
this case the queen wears a long-sleeved gown reaching to the feet; over 
it a fringed tunic or frock reaching beh>w' the knees ; and over her 
shoulders a light caj'c or cloak, all richly decorated ; on her head is a 
rcmarkalde tilTctcd diadem, very like that re}>resentcd by the Clrccks in 
the figures of their goddess C'ybele, with earrings and bracelets of 
elaborate workmanship. 

5. Among the customs still existing in A>iatic courts, and of which 
the earliest examples are found in Assyria, must not be forgotten the 
great hunting expeditions, where the Nincviic monarchs didighted to 
drive numbers of w ild beasts together and pierce them with their arrow’s. 
In the immense plains of Assyria, however highly cultivated the land in 
general w^as, there were vast w'.aste places, almost boundless steppes, 
where, as irrigation was impossil le, there was no cultivation, and con- 
sequently no inhabitants. There lions, wild asses, wild bulls, and 
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ostriches increased and multiplied. Xenophon, who passed through the 
country with the Ten Thousand, tells us this, and the monuments add their 
testimony to his. These animals the king went out to hunt in very 
magnificent style, surrounded with all the jnmip of a military expedition, 
as the Shahs of Persia still do, ami as the descendants of the great 
Mogul did in the last century in Imlia. Travellers who have been 
present at these gigantic chases, as were Taverner ami Chardin, for 
instance, re]M;)rt them as regular butcheries, where animals arc killed by 
hundreds, but where the king is not exposed to any danger. A large 
body of troops, spread as beaters over the plain, drive, by their shoiUs 
and all the noise they can possibly make, animals, both savage and 
inoffensive, into an enclosure prepared beforehaiul, and where they are 
crowiled in enormous numbers. There the prince, safe in ambush and 
protected by strong ]>alisades from the efforts of the lions and tigers, 
selected at leisure the animals he wished t(^ kill, without being in any 
danger fi-oin them. It is probable that matters were arranged in this 
way in Assyria. r>ut the flattery of the artists v\ ho drew the liunling 
scenes with which the monarchs were so fond of decorating the walls (d 
their palaces, has represented the kings in a much more heroic iiosilion. 
'fhey are traversing forests and plains in the chariots, with lions roaming 
all around them, and they fight face to face with the most r(n-midal)le 
animals, exposing themselves to inmimeral>le risks from monstrous beasts, 
and giving proofs of their eouingi' as well as of their dexterity. All 
this is noble, grand, and ]>oetieal; but there is great reason to doubt that 
these scenes represent facts. 

It is true that the secret of the comedy is revealed by several bas- 
reliefs of Asshiirl'ani])al. 'I'his king was one of those who showed 
himself most addicted to hunting exjdoits.. In all parts of Ins palace 
there are representations «»f his combats with lions, accomj>anied liy 
inscri])tions explanatory of the circumstances. On a bas-relief in tlie, 
l^ouvre he says, “ Jn one of my hunts a lion approached me; I sei/cd 
him by the mane above his ears. Invoking Asshur, and Ishtarthe lord 
of fights, T jiierced Ids body with my lanee, liie word of itiy hand.” (Mi 
a bas-relief in the Pritis.i Museum he says, “ In one of my royal i xc iii- 
sions I seized a lion by the tail, and, w ith the aid of Xergal and Adrr. 
beat out his brains with my There is scarcely any reason 

doiilit that the incident represented by the sitle of these inscriptions did 
really occur. Put there i.s one part of some of these bas-reliels tlint 
diminishe.s the value of these royal exjiloils. Slaves are shown, alhiwing 
the lion with which the king is about to fight to escape from a cngc. 
He did not therefore attack tlicse formidable animals when they were 
at liberty, but had them brought to his huntings ground, and llicy 
were most likely jirepareil beforehand so as to diminish tlie king > 
danger — lions whose claws had been cut and their teeth filed, or that. 
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had been stupefied by some beverage, so as to render them compara- 
tively harmless. 

In all cases when the kings of Assyria caused their official annals to 
be compiled in order to be sculptured on the walls of tcmjiles or palaces, 
they were as careful to mention the number of lions, wild bulls, and 
even wild boars, that they had killed with their own hands, as to 
enumerate their campaigns and the cities they had taken, d'his was one 
way of likening themselves to the gods who had been the destroyers of 
monsters. 

'Hie most curious inscription of this kind is that of the obelisk of 
Tiglath-pileser 1 . in the Ihitish Museum. We (piote some passages 
from it: — “ Adar and Nergal have inerea.sed his strength and have 
given him the glory of liravery. lunbarked in the shi])s of Aradus, he 
killed a dolphin in the great sea. He killed wiki boars, wild buffaloes, 
in the city of Arazik, o])posite Syria, at the foot of Lelianon. He took 
the young of the wild boar alive; he di>.|iersed a herd of them; he 
killed wild boars with his bow^; he to(»k wild boars alive and trans- 
ported them to the city of hllasar. He shut uj) 120 lions in the hunting 
enclosure; with his great ctairage he mounted his chariot and stretched 
them dead at his feet with his lance. He caiighl lions in traps. . . . 
He fished in (lie western sea, and in the sea of the rising sun, w’ith 
liarjKJons of iron. In the countries of Kbech, lAashi, Azamari, An- 
karna, Pi/itii, Kashiyara, the mountains of Assyria and Khana, e>n the 
Hanks of the land of Lulumi, and in the mountains where are the 
sources <)f the two rivers (iCuphrates and Tigris), he caught wihl goals, 
chamois, ami wihl as^es.’’ 

The king who performeil such famous hunting feats was a worthy 
successor of A’imrod, of him whose glory it was to he “a mighty 
himler before the Lord.” 


Skction ITT. — Wki'I’i NG. 

I. Wk have already said a few wonls on tlie eimeiform w riting of the 
Assyrian and I’ahylonian inscni)lk)ns, and have attributed its origin 
to the Shumir, tlie 'I'liranian portion of the primitive population ot 
(.'liahhea. The system is perhaps the most eompliealed ever employed 
hyinan for depicting his thoughts, 'fhere were enormous diflicullies in 
<leciphcring it, but this has now been accum])lishcd ; the interpretation 
rests hciiccforwanl on a secure and certain ^'asis, ami the result must 
l>e considered among the most magnificent and important discoveries 
of this age in the domain of historical science. 
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This achievement, however, is not like that of the intcrprct.iii, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, due to the intellect of one man. The dor" 
the first decipherment of cuneifonn writing must lx shared amon-^ many 
scholars; and instead of being the result of a sudden inspintion of 
g^cnius, followed from a long series of repeated and patient c/iijri.s. 
J'.Ven Iwfore the commencement of flic e.vcavalioiis that revealed to ihi; 
Jiglit of clay the j:>alaces buried under the soil of Assyria — even when 
but a very small number of specimens of tins strange writing were 
known, Grolefcncl, one of the most ingenious of the men of science of 
modern Germany, had already established some points that liave 
remained undisturbed by subseipient ])rogress ; by an effort almost of 
divination be succeeded in reading on some of the llabylonian bricks tlie 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. Soon afterwards, the successful researclics tjf 
M. Botta and Mr. Layanl brought to light the palaces of Khorsaliatl, 
Nimrud, and Royundjik, and su])j)lied an immense mass of doeumeiils 
for study. M. de I.ong])crier and M. de Saulcy, the first to follnw 
them u)^, contributed very important results; and if they did not liiuillv 
comjdete tlie discovery of the method of inlerpn‘tation, wonderfiillv 
smoothed the way for their successors. M. <le Saulcy made tlie grealc si 
advance; lie determined the simple values of a large number of sign.-, 
first detecteil the syllabic character of the writings, and established ihc 
Semitic character of the language. Doubtless, bad he not aiiandoiu'd 
these sludie'^ so soon, lie would have niaintaiiieil the advantage he al 
first obtained over his fellow student''. 

Champiillion fi>und the key to tlie reading of the Iggvjuian hiero- 
glyphics in tlic famous Kosella stone, containing a j)art of a dccrci* la 
the jiriesls of I'gypl under the Ptolemies, written in hierogl) jdiics, in 
the i)emotic, and in Cireek. Assistanee «>f this kind was absolutely 
necessary, m order to arrive at any definite result in the reading "f 
the (.:uneirorm inscriptions, "flii.', was furnished by the inscription ra 
Behistun, (hat lengtliv te.xt, in which Darius Ilystaspcs lias related tli./ 
events of liis wliolc life, engraved on a rock in Mt'ilin, in the langii;u;i‘ 
and writing of the IVu'sians, of tlie Mcdcs, and of tin; .A^kyrians. 1 phu 
the commencement of the present century the cuneiform iiiserijition in 
the Persian language was rea<l with tolerable certainty, and the ])orM' n 
of the Behistun monument engrave<l in that language gave the sunie 
assistanee towards the analysis and decipherment of tlie Mediun nn.l 
Assyrian in.serijition, as the Greek version in the Kosclta inscription. 
So from the date of the piddication iif tlie Behistun inscription by Sir 11. 
Rawlinson, who bad surmountetl immense difficulties to make the copy, 
the study of cuneiform writing entered on a new" jihase of devcloi>inent, 
and advanced with great rapiflity. 

Three scholars of the highest attainments, General Sir II. Rawlinson 
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in England, the late Dr. Ilincks in Ireland, and M. Jules Oppert in 
France, pursued the study simultaneously, with noble emulation and 
equal success. In very many of the most essential points, it happened 
more than once that they simultaneously and inde])endently arrived at 
and published the same results, so that priority of discovery could be 
awarded to neither; and as a result, in a few years the science of 
Assyriology has been established, and the decipherment of the ancient 
system of writing ])clonging to Nineveh and Babylon is an accomplished 
fact. To M. Oi)pert must be. assigned the honour, after these discursive 
and perhaps confused attempts, of having reduced the discoveries to a 
system, of having separated the essential facts, and the laws to be 
deduced from them, and finally of having, before any one else, esta- 
blished the grammar of the writing and language of the Assyrians. 
These great and meritorious labours were acknowletlgcd by the Imperial 
Institute of France in 1863, by awarding to him the prize that every 
tenth year is given for the most important discovery in the branches ot 
science jmrsued in each of its acatlemies. 

2. Scholars have given the name of Anarian to the Ninevite and 
I)ab)donian system of cuneiform writing, as opjiosed to the Arian, or 
cuneiform writing of the Persians. It was necessary to choose a name 
equally general and vague, as the writing it ilcMgnates is not only that 
of the idiom of the ChaUheo-Assyrians, but of at least live languages 
belonging to very different families : namely — 

1st. The Assyrian, of the Semitic family, spoken both at Baliylon 
and Nineveh. 

2nd. 'fhe Armenian, an Arian or Tndo-Kuro[)ean language, used by 
the Armenian pcojde from the ninth to the tenth century before our 
era ; in this are written the numerous cuneiform inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood of Van. 

3rd. The Su-sianian, or language of all the inscriptions of Susiana and 
Elam, belonging to the Turanian family. 

4lh. 'I'he Median, a 'ruranian idiom of the 'I’lirkish grouj), spoken in 
Media ; all tl^e official in.scriptions of the Achaanenian Persians are 
composed in Persian, in Median, aiul in Assyrian, 

5tli. The Chahhean, another Turanian idiom, of the Uralo-finnish 
grou]), the primitive national language of the Chaldieans before their 
e.stablishment as the dominant caste in Babylon, where they continued 
lo use it among themselves dowui to the ia>t days of their supremacy, 
as we have already said. 

1 here may have been, and probably were, other languages for which 
the Anarian system of cuneiform writing was used ; but at present no 
others have been found on the momnnenis. 

3- The Anarian cuneiform waiting, as science has now' proved, was 
F F 
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originally hieroglyphic, that is, composed of pictures of material objects, 
and these forms can in some cases be reconstructed. An inscription 
entirely written in these hieroglyphics exists at Susa, as is positively 
known ; but it has not yet been copied, and is therefore unfortunately not 
available for study. In the course of time, by a very natural process, 
the pictured representation underwent a transformation in common use, 
in exact accordance with the process by which the Egyptian hieratic 
writing was formed from the hieroglyphic, and tlie present Chinese 
characters from the -pictures originally used. The desire for simplicity 
contrilmted to replace the picture by some few lines which, without 
exactly copying its form, might serve to recall at any rate its most 
peculiar characteristics. The most ancient monumental remains of 
Babylonia and ChakUea are inscribed with this form of writing, pre- 
vious to its having assumed the cuneiform character, and this is called 
by scholars Hieratic. 

From this was formed the true cuneiform writing, distinguished l)y 
the peculiarity of having its letters, whatever may have been ihcir 
original shape, composed of a combination of marks like a nail, or 

wedge, y The form of this constant clement in all the 

signs of cuneiform writing was used among the Assyrians as one of the 
sacred symbols of divine intelligence, Init took its origin from iluir 
method of writing. The Assyrians and Babylonians did not write wilh 
pen and ink or i)eneil on papyrus, prepared skins, or n)lls «)f liiun, 
nor with a hard point on boards, ])alin leaves or bark. For want of 
other availaVde means they wrote on tablets of soft clay, afterwards 
baked when they wantetl to preserve them. 

Now the special distinguishing edemenl, producing the very sinj^iilar 
appearance of cuneiform writing, the nail, is nothing more than the 
mark made in the clay by the triangular stylus used for the jnirpii^c ; 
many specimens have been found in the ruins of Nineveh. 'I'lio nail 
would also be formed by two blows of the chisel, and \t’as a more ca^y 
and expeditious method of engraving an inscrii)tion on stime, than hy 
sculpturing the entire figure. The (original Hieroglyphic writing thus 
transformed ])ccamc simplified by degrees; the picture, the prototyiie of 
each character, was forgotten ; the number of cuneiform marks com- 
posing each character was lessened, so that in the end they became 
'purely conventional combinations. 

Thus from the HierogIy[)hic picture arose, first the Hieratic writing, 
and from this the first fomi of thecuneih>rm writing, termed the Archaic. 
This, however, itself was very complicated, but became simplified into a 
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fourth type, the most commonly used of all, in which the greater part 
of the Assyrian inscriptions are written, called by scholars the Modem. 
Finally even this last, in its daily use, was still more abridged into a 
form capable of being written with greater rapidity, called the Cursive 
form. 

The monumental remains of the primitive Chakhcan empire have no 
writing except in the Archaic form, apparently the only one then in 
use. In the time of the Assyrian kings, however, the period of the 
greater number of the monuments that have beeii preserved, that is, 
from the tenth to the seventh century h.c., the Cursive type was used 
for the writings on clay, the manuscripts of Chalda^a and Assyria; 
and in the monumental inscriptions, either the Archaic or Modern cha- 
racter was employed, at the choice of the sculptor ; just as, among our- 
selves, inscriptions are cut sometimes in Gothic, sometimes in Roman, 
letters. 

d'he Archaic type is the same in all countries where the Anarian 
cuneiform writing was in use; the Modern type, on the other hand, pre- 
sents very apparent differences in Nineveh, Babylon, and Media. 

4. In common with all hieroglyphic writing, the Anarian cuneiform 
commenced by a large em])loyment of ideograjihics, of which very 
many vestiges remained to the end of its existence. The signs for 
ideas in this writing, like those of the Egyptian system, w ere doubtless 
originally whilp still hieroglyphics, some figurative, others symbolical. 
But there are only a very small number of these signs in the cuneiform 
writing which it h.as l)een [)ossible to trace back to the ancient figura- 
tive representation, such for example as — 



Shovel. 

•^;^x Fish. 

l-.ar. 


The great majority, in the state in which w e find them on the monu- 
ments, are merely conventional groups, and their meaning can be found 
only in an cngiirical manner. 

5. With these ideographics are joined and mixed iij), as in the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, phonetic elcinenls re])resenting sounds and composing 
the majority of the lexis of the Assyrian age, and a minority of those 
of the age of the primitive ChakUvan empire. But these phonetics are 
not alphabetic, as among the Egyptians; they arc syllabic, for none of 
the nations wlio used the Anarian cimeiform writing had attained 
philosophical analysis of language sufficient to enable them to decom- 
pose the syllabic, and to distinguish the mute consonant from the vowel 
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that gave it sound. The following table gives the usual syllabarium of 
the Anarian cuneiform writing— that is, the signs in most common use 
representing simple syllables, syllables formed of a single consonant and 
a single vowel ; these form the chief part of every Assyrian inscription. 
The compound syllables with a vowel between two consonants are some- 
times expressed by special signs, but more often by the juxtaposition of 
two simple syllables, one with a final and one with an initial vowel, 
thus. Mat was written Ma~at, Bir — Bi-ir^ etc. The table is ilividcd into 
three columns, giving the fomi of the same character in the three most 
commonly used varieties of the Modern form of writing, the typo 
most common on the monuments : as under — 


Number of the 
character in 
Norris’s 
Dictionary. 

Ilabylon. 

1 Nineveh, 

1 

I a 

If 


40 / 



23 u 



21 a 

! 


72 

1 


24 u ‘ 

' i 

i 

i 

2 ha ! 

j 



3 !’i ■ 

! 



4 I'U 




9 




Media. 




*41 
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Ntimber of the 
character in | 

N orris’s 
Dictionary. 

Babylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media. 

lO 


-TU 



II 

git 


T>p:j 

TIT:^ 

IS 

da 



:^Ti 

— 

M 1 

i 


II 

17 

du 

] 




38 

! 

ha 

^T-If 

^T-If 

II 

26 

i 

ff 

ft 

ft 

7 ^> 

zi 



^iii 

77 ’ 

zu 




33 

kha ' 


ff^ 

ff!^ 

34 

khi 

1 ^ 

A 


35 

khti 

: 

-K 


36 

akk 

A-W- 

A-m- 


22 

ikh 



n 

— 

ukk 


^Tt>-T 

If 

39 

thu 

JTt^TT 

\ 

HM. 

It 
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Number of the III 

/ Babylon, Nineveh, / Mt;dia. 

Dictionary. J I 


42 

ka 

:3n ' 


II 

43 

ki 


n:^ 

flF 

1 

44 

m 


TIF 

12 ak 




13 

ik 

-h: ! 

1 


HT^ 

14 uk 

Iff 



45 

la 


-FT 


46 

li 



T 

48 

III 


rPi 

FIl!^ 

50 

al 


f^FT 

It 

5* 

il 


::^T^T 

II 

« 

53 

ill 

cir: 

C=T^ 

^FT> 

54 


FI 

TFT 

56 mi 

cr= 

FF 

^F> 

SS 

F 

F 

II 

57 ntu 

— 
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Number of the 
character in 
Norris’s 
Dictionary. 

Bal:)ylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media. 

58 am 



II 

59 


.5Hf 

Mfls^ 

60 nm 


^IIT 

III^ 

61 na 


-:t 



^ 

• ^ 



62 at 



►-fT- 

6 11c 

rrixCU 


u 

63 ail 




65 rz;; 


1 

-Hf 

66 /« 

A 

TTT 

TTT 



68 z/;/ 


M? 

Mf 

69 sa 



^ 



• 



VTTT 

70 



(1 

91 se 

:rf 

E^-f 

.1 

7* su 

^TI 


S3T 

30 zzj- 

lii 


tSf 

31 is 

6=T 

:=:4I 

i 
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Number of the 
character in 
N9rris's 
Dictionary. | 

Babylon, | 

1 Nineveh, | 

f Media. 

32 us \ 

T 

T T 

T T 

T 

T T 

T T 

11 

73 

pa 




74 

pi 

^T- 


6=T- 

75 

pu 


:3i 

/< 

5 

ap 




7 



T^TT 

8 

up 1 


n 

— 

78 

qa : 




79 


Tr--.TT 

T^TT 

n 

80 • 



II 

Si ra 

TTT 


-^TT- 

« 

82 ri 

-TH * 

-III 

-TTT^ 

83 r// 


-TIT 

s^Tfr 

85 ar 


HT-TH 

II 

86 

ir 




87 ^ 


-:r:n 

$1 
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Number of the 
character in 
Norris’s 
Dictionary. 

Babylon. 

88 

ur 

IM 

89 

ur 


90 

sha 

Y 

93 

shi 


95 

shii 


92 

she 

► ► 

► ► 

96 

sha 

T 

i 

97 

ash 

fi — 

99 

ish 

:=^TT 

100 

ash 

► — 

lOI 

ta 

-• 


103 

ti 

— 

104 

tu 


18 

at 


19 

it 



Nineveh. 

Media. 


II 




Y 




IHI 


1 

I 

II 



::^T 



II 

tSTT 



— l!= 

::^T 





II 
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N0TE.-Eni:lish readers wUI naturally wish to conipare (hi c „ 
h^um with that given in the cxeellent cliction.vy Mr 
(Assyrian Dictionary, by Edwin Norris, i'h. R, UoimSecm.Tl 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London, iS6S) ; and as some diffciencel 
will be foumlf the author desires to o/fer a few remarks on ibc subject. ^ 
The greater niiiiiher of these ditfcrenccs arc merely variations in the 
form of the character, such as arc found on very many of the niomi- 
meiits theniscJves. Only two founts of movable A.ssyrian type Jiave .is 
yet been cast in Europe, one used by the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
other in the Iniprimerie Imperiale at raris. In the first, the form of 
the characters is copied from the BehisUm inscriiUion; in the secoml 
from the inscriptions at Khorsabad. Tlie author has jirefcrred to use 
the second, even in this Englisli edition of hivS work, as he consitlers tlie 
model on which the characters have been formed as better and, if such 
a term may be used in speaking of Assyria, more classical. Moreover, 
particularly desiring to show the fuiulamental identity of the Median 
system of writing with the Assyrian, he has .selected among the 
varieties of the latter those forms which most clearly show that identity, 
as, for instance, in the characters aA' and /7, numliered 12 and 51, in 
Mr. Norris’s list. 


As no attempt has been made to introduce an Assyrian (iraimnar, 
and it was not considered desirable to make the syllaliarium too exten- 
sive, the author has omitted some simple .syllalhc characters which are 
rarely used, or seem to be intercliangeable witli others. Thus the 
characters numbered in Mr. Norris’s list 27,28, ; 29, cu ; 47, /e ; 

52, t7 ; 67, tv/; 84, r// ; 9I, s//t 7 ; 98, ; I 02 , A ; 1 05, /a. 

49 .seems to the author a simj)Ie variant of 48, and 94 also of 93, and 
found only on doubtful cojiics. 

The author has not introduced any diphthongs, and has therefore 
omitted No. 25, regarding it not as a sim])Ie // liut as t///. 'fhe character 
.seems also to him a combination of /, (40) and tr, (i). 

These variations, as will be .seen, involve no differences in reading, 
and require no explanation to an experienced A.ssyriologi.st. Tlie only 
real points of disagreement between the author and Air. Norris, very 
few in number, are as follows: — 

In No. 36, but the value, <i/7/, .still .seems doubtful. 

In No. 64, read by the author as ;//////, or not ;///. 

No. 106 seems identical with 8, and to have the two .sounds, ///and 
77 r, but not //. ^ 

These points are of course merely mcntiiaied and cannot be discus>cd 
here. 


It may also be remarked, tliat syllables in which the consonant is 
represented in our list by z, include lioth of the Semitic articulation> 
T and V. That in .syllable.s in which the tn occurs, that letter may he 
replaced by v. That in the characters rejire.senting syllables with an 
initial consonant and final vowel, one single character is used for all the 
articulations of the same class; thus, n/ and ah are expressed by the 
same sign, as well as ak, ag, aq and at, ad and a(h, etc. 


6. With but very few except ion.s, the ideographic and phonetic values 
of the written signs arc the same, whether the language enqiloyed is 
Assyrian, Annenian, Susianian, or Median. But most frequently the 
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characters are capable, according to their position, of being used either 
as ideographics or plionetics ; and in all the languages employing this 
system of writing, except the Turanian Chald?can, the sound of the sign 
when used phonetically had no resemblance to the pronunciation of the 
word it represented idcographically. Eor example, in an Assyrian text, 

the character conveys, as an ideograph, the idea of “God,” 

and was then pronounced “ Ilu as a phonetic it represents the syllable 
*‘an.” The character ^ also, idcographically means father, 

and is read “abu,” but it also stands for the syllable “ at.” 

The explanation of this peculiarity is the foreign ongin of this system 
of writing. We have already said that science has proved that the 
Anarian system of cuneiform writing was invented and introduced into 
Mesopotamia by a ])eople of Turanian or Ugro-fnmish race, the Sliumir, 
who were the first inhabitants of a part of Chaldsea. Among these 
people the phonetic and ideograjdiic values of the signs were identical; 
the one sprung from tlic other; the pronunciation of each character as a 
phonetic was the initial syllable of the word represented hy the sign as 

an ideograidi; represented //w, because the word for God 


was As ;/{!/>; 



the syllable because the word for father 


was A’l'A/. When the system of writing passed from its Turanian 
inventors to other nations, C'hahUeo- Assyrians, Armenians, Susianians, 
and others, they borrowed both the sound and the meaning; and as in 
the languages of the latter jieojde the ideas were expressed by entirely 
different words, the concord Ijctwcen souml and moaning was at an end. 

7. but the comidications of the Anarian cuneiform writing did not 
end here. To these dift'iculties, alreatly sufficiently embarrassing, of 
finding the same character with t\\ o tlirectly opposed meanings, at one 
time phonetic and at another ideographic, and with no apparent con- 
nection between the double employment, must lie added the peculiarity 
of polyphony — a fruitful source of difhculty. It con>ii>is in the existence 
of two or three different ])honetic valuc.*> for the same character. Thus, 




meaning as an ideographic to anoint, coiTesjiondiiig with the 


Assyrian word nasak, reprc.scnls a.s a jihonetic sometimes the simple 
syllable pa, and at others the compound syllable khat. This fact is so 
strange, that its first announcement was received with incredulity in the 
scientific world, but it has been established by such positive proofs, that 
it is now admitted as incontrovertible; an analogous fiict has also been 
noticed in some Egyptian hieroglyphics. This has arisen from the fact 
that the ideographic characters, like the words of the spoken language, 
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sometimes received new though cognate meanings, one meaning, for 
instance concrete, another abstract — one meaning as a substantive, 
another as a verb ; now these varied meanings frequently corresponded 
in the spoken language to words of totally different sound, and thence 
arose the various phonetic values. 

We must not dwell longer on this subject, but we have said enough 
to show how complicated, how full of obscurities, how liable to error 
in the reading, was this system of Anarian cuneiform writing used in 
Assyria and Babylonia from a period more than thirty centuries before 
our era down to the time of the Scleucidoe. Of course, the Assyrians 
were better able than we are to disentangle this almost inextricable 
confusion; but even for them the difficulties w'ere great. We find a 
proof of this in the number of fragments of lists of syllables and of 
grammatical vocabularies stamped on clay tablets, intended to teach the 
pupils of the Hiero-grammatists of Asshiirbanipal the mysteries of the 
national system of writing that have been found in such abundance in 
the ruins of Nineveh. A large ]>roportion of the remains of Anarian 
cuneiform writing are composed of school books, which assist us to 
decipher the remaiiuler, and afford us the same assistance that they 
did 2,500 years ago to the students of the ancient land of Asshur. But 
though the remains of these lists of syllables, drawn up by the Assyrians 
themselves for their own assistance in reading their tnvn writing, afford 
valuable help to modern students in deciphering the cuneiform system, 
they prove that it has always been com[)licatefl and obscure, and that to 
understand and employ it, even at the time when it was in common and 
extensive use, the very people, whose exclusive and national writing it 
was, were c<.)mpelled to have recourse to help of the same kind. 


SiX'TioN IV. — Litkrati'rk and Scikncf..^ 

I. Bfrosus tells us that the Babylonians and Assyrians had cigiF 
sacred bof^ks, and that they attributed the authorship of them to the god 
Cannes, the mythical founder of the first civilisation of Lower Cdiahhea. 
From these books he drew the information he has given us on the 
cosmogony believed in Babylon ; from the same source also, but 
indirectly, arc derived the very correct i<leas on the (dialdieo-Assyriaii 
religion preserved by the (Ireek philosopher, Damascius. 

No original fragment of the books of Oannes has been preserved, 
nor any portion of the chronicles relating the whole history of Xineveli 
and Babylon. But from their extraordinary length, some of the in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings may almost be termed books, as they 
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relate in detail the annals of their reigns, giving us an idea of the 
historical and literary style of the Assyrians. I’wen when translated, as 
the reader may have observed from the fragments we have quoted, 
these documents have a forcible and stately character. Tlie style is 
magniloquent, the diction strong and vigorous, the metaphors bold and 
striking, the turn of thought poetic, a sort of ei)ic air distinguishes 
the story told to gratify the pride of the monarchs of the Great 
ICmpire. 

2. All the remains known to us of books, ])roperly so called, of 
ancient Assyria, were found during Mr. I.ayard’s excavations, and come 
from the library estaljlished Ijy King Assluirljanipal in one of the halls 
of his palace at Nineveh. A curious libr.uy, consisting entirely of flat 
square tablets of baketl clay, having on each side a page of very small 
and closely written cuneiform cursive letters, impressed on the clay 
while still moist ; each was numberetl, and formed a page of a book 
composed of a numl)er of such talflcts, probably piled one on another 
in the li1)rary. 

'rhe groat maj»)rity of the tablets still preserved of the library of 
/Vsshurbanit>al, and now in the IJritish Museum, contain the remains of 
an immense grammatical encyclopLedia, treating of the difficulties of 
the writing as well as of the language. We find from them that 
grammar ha<l become among the Assyrians a \ery adv'^anced science, 
and received much attention from them, the natural and almost ines itable 
consequence of the complication of their system of writing, requiring 
long and profound study. We find also from a notice ajipended to one 
of the treatises of the Grammatical Ifncyclojxvilia, that the library of the 
Niuevite palace w’as intended by its founder to be a public lilirary — 
“ I^tlace of Asshurbani])al, king of the world, king of Assyria, to 
wdiom the god Nebo and the goddess 'Fashmit (the goddess of wisdom) 
have given ears to hear, and eyes to see what is the toundation ot 
government. They have revealed to the kings, my tMedecessors, this 
cuneiform writing, the manifestation of the god Nebo, the god of 
sujireme int^illigence. I have written it upon tablets, I have signed 
it, I have j'llaced it in my palace for the instruction ol my sul)- 
jects.” 

The Grammatical luicyclojuedia, compiled by the orders of Asshur- 
banipal, was divided into several treatises : we have fragments of 
seven : — 

1st. A lexicon of the Chahla.*o-'ruranian language, with the meaning 
of the w’ords in Assyrian. 'Fhis was used to interpret some treatises on 
religion and science, compileil by Chahhean priests in their own lan- 
guage, to render them unintelligiide to the common people. We have 
already mentioned that the original text of the fundamental civil laws 
of the empire w^as in the Chahhean tongue. 
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2nd. A dictionary of synonyms in the Assyrian language. 

3rd. A grammar of the same tongue, with paradigms of the conjuga- 
tions of verbs. 

4th. A dictionary of the signs of the Anariaii cuneiform writing, with 
their ideographic meanings and phonetic values. 

5th. Another dictionary of the same signs, arranged according to the 
primitive hieroglyphics whence they are derived. 

6th. A lexicon of particular exjwessions, generally ideographic, em- 
ployed in the inscriptions of the primitive Chaldman empire. This 
exhibits a turn for archeology, and shows us that the Ninevite and 
Babylonian kings of later times must have made a careful search in the 
temples they repaired for the inscriptions of their original builders. 
Thus we have on a cylinder of Nabonahid, now in the British Museum, 
the translation of an inscription of Shagaraktiash, discovered in tlie 
foundations of the great temple at .Sipparah. 

7th. /rabies of expressions illustrative of grammatical construction, 
and of the various methods of expression in ideographs and jdionctics. 

All these treatises, the fragments t>f which are of inestimable value 
to us, arc not remarkalde for the excellence of their uiethod. 

3. Nor do the riches of the library of the Ninevite palace end licre. 
The fragments of the grammatical treatises, j)ul)lished many years ago 
by the authorities of the British Museum, have acquired the greatest 
celebrity, and have been cliieily usetl by scholars, as they furnish m()>l 
invalualde assistance in deciphering cuneiform inscriptions. But the clay 
tablets discovered by Mr. L.ayard also contain parts of very many other 
books. 

PTagmenls have been found, as we have said, relative to the laws. 
This subject is also rej>resented by a numl)er of contracts between 
private individuals that would liardly be fouml there unless intended 
to serve as “ fomndie juris privati,” and portions, still more numerous, 
of records of judicial |)roceedings, for the library was used also as a 
deptjsitary for tlie archives of the pal.ace. 'The remains of the tabic of 
the eponyms, embracing alnu)st without interval a sp^ce of ncaily 
three centuries, prove that there were also bo(;ks on chroin)logY. 
These are of four separate kinds, the two first containing only the 
of the personages who gave their names to the years, divided by reigns; 
the two others, infinitely more valuable, and fnmi which we have made 
many quotations, where this list was accompanied by a summary of the 
principal events of each year. One broken tablet is all that remains of 
a manual of the hisbny of Nineveh and Baliyloii, arranged in parallel 
columns; it was e.specially an abstract of the political and diplomatic 
relations at different tqmchs. From this fragment we have (juoted <>ur 
statements as to the most ancient Ninevite kings, and their relations 
with the Babylonian kings. 
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Fragments have also been found on mythology, not yet translated, 
though some of them have been published in the “British Museum 
Inscriptions.’* They contain lists of the various epithets applied to the 
same god, and of his functions and attributes; tables of the localities 
in which were his principal temples; and, finally, highly important 
documents as to foreign gods. With them were found also the remains 
of collections of hymns, in a style sometimes recalling the Psalms of 
llavid. We find next the remains of a sort of encyclopaedia, or 
gcogra])hical dictionary, enumerating the countries, towns, mountains, 
and rivers known to the Assyrians ; also of a list of proper names in 
use in the country; and, lastly, statistical documents of the greatest 
interest on the hierarchy of the functionaries of the government, and on 
the different provinces of llie monarchy, their productions and revenues. 
Several tablets contain remains of the lists of the tributary cities of 
Osrhocnc, 'raurus, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and ICgypt, witli statements 
of the sums tliey paid, or the supplies they furnished in kind, particu- 
larly in grain. We have also a catalogue of tlie important buildings of 
I’abylonia and Chaldx'a, classified according to their kind, temples, 
pyramids, and fortified citadels. 

4. Natural history also is represented in the remains of the libraiy of 
tlie Ninevite palace. Lists of known plants and minerals have been 
found; of the timber trees emjdoyed in building or furnishing; of 
metals ; of stones fit for architecture or sculpture. But jierhaps the 
most interesting of all is a list of every species of ajiimal known to the 
Assyrians, classified in fi^nilios and genera. No doubt the great 
divisions of this classilicatum are those of a very rudimentary science, 
but we may well be astonished to find that the Assyrians had already 
invented a scientific nomenclature similar in principle to that of 
lannmus. Opposite the common name of the animal is placed a 
scientific and ideographic name, composed of one invariable sign, and 
of a characteristic epithet, varying with each species. 

On the other luuid, no trace li.as been found of a scientific and 
methodical s)#tcm of medicine. This art had in reality no existence in 
the Chahheo- Assyrian civilisation. Herodotus mentions* as one of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of the customs of the Babylonians, the 
absence of any physician. People meeting in the street ace ^sted each 
other, to ask mutually for advice as to the complaints they suffered 
from. Sick people were carried into the tnil'lic ways, and there con- 
sultations were held as to tlie treatment suitable for their maladies. The 
medical art, moreover, was confounded with that t)f magic, so much in 
vogue among the Chahkeo-Assyrians ; and it appears that very often no 
other remedies were employed than conjurations and incantations, for 


Her. i. 197. 
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sickness was considered to be the result of the action of evil spirits, 
who injured the body.* One tablet contains a series of incantations of 
this kind, to avert the maladies likely to attack a woman before chiUb 
birth, or when nursing, and they are^writ^en in two langllages, Turanian 
Chaldcean and Semitic Assyrian. Other formula against various evils 
or against the power of magic charms, are to be found on tablets or on 
amulets. We are astonished to find amongst them exclamations that 
were used by magicians of the middle ages, and were then (piitc in- 
comprehensible, such as the famous Ili/ka, hilka^ besha^ besha; these 
are simple Assyrian words, meaning Go aivay^ go away^ roil ofic^ evil one. 
They came to the west with the Chaldman magicians at the time of the 
decline of the Roman power, and adepts in the occult sciences trans- 
mitted them from generation to generation as mysterious words of 
sovereign efficacy against the spirits of darkness. 

5. But the sciences, next to grammar, most frcfjuently met with on 
these fragments, a small part only as yet having been published, arc* 
mathematics and astronenny. The library of Asshurbanipal containnl 
many treatises on arithmetic, and the remains give us reason to think 
that Pythagoras borrowed the plan of his famous multiplicatron tahlo 
from the Mesopotamian civilisation. It also contained catalogiios of 
observations, l;oth of fixed stars and planets, the remains of wltirh 
have been found; amongst others, tables of the risings of Vcmi^, 
Jupiter, and Mars; also of the jdiases of the moon from day to day 
during the month. We have, in the jn-eceding chapter, sp<^kcn of tlm 
early progress of astronomical science at^ Ikiliylon. 'I'he AssyriniK 
were in this the ]ni|>ils of the Babylonians, and their science was tlio 
same. The astronomers of ancient .Mesopotamia had even detennhud 
the mean daily movement of the moon, as tlicy had adopted tlie coium' 
of that planet as their measurement for time, and had succeeded, 1y 
their knowledge of the ])eriod of 223 lunations, in jiredicling e(li]v-i-. 
The most ancient calculation of this kiml, that for the celi])>e if 
lOth March, 721 n.c., was made by them, and differs from oiii- 
by a few minutes only. I'klipses of the sun, muclvmore dilTuiill 
to calculate, they did not, says Diodorus Siculus, venture to predict; 
they contented themselves with making and registering solar ol -cr- 
vations. Thus, as we have already seen, tw'<) solar ecli]>ses, those of 
2nd July, 930, and of 13th June, 809 u.c., are mentioned on the 
monuments. 

We derive much that is still in use among astronomers from the civi- 
lisatum and science of the Chahkvo-Assyrians, to wliich all writers of 
antiquity bear testimony. 'I'hus the division of the ecliptic into twelve 
equal parts, forming the Zodiac, and even tlie figures of the conslella- 


Sec page 271. 
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tions, seem to have originated with them. The division of the circle, 
into 360 degrees, and the division of a chord of the circle, equal to the 
radius, into sixty equal parts, called degrees ;* the division of those 
degrees into sixty minutes, of the minute into sixty seconds, and of the 
second into sixty thirds, as well as the invention of the mode of notation 
marking these divisions of the degree, are due to the Chaldx*o-Assyrians. 
To them also is to be attributed the institution of the week of seven 
(lays, dedicated to the seven planetary bodies worshi]:>ped by them as 
flivine beings, and the order assigned by them to the days has not 
changed from time immemorial. Having invented the gnomon, they 
were the first to divide the day into twenty-four hours, the hour into 
sixty minutes, and the minute into sixty seconds, 'rheir great periods 
of time w'ere calculated on this scale. The great cycle of 43,200 
years, regarded by them as the period of tlie jirecession of the 
equinoxes, was considered as one day in the life of the universe. It 
was divided into twelve “sars,” or cosmic hours, each of 3,600 years, 
and each subdivided into six ners, of 600 years; the ner again into ten 
sosscs, or cosmic minutes, of sixty years; and thus the ordinary year 
was a second of the great chronok»gical pcrio<l. 

This was all founded on the peculiar method employed by the 
Chakkvo- Assyrians in indicating fractions. 'I'liey invarialdy divided 
unity into sixty C(|ual parts, each such part again divided into sixty, 


* See Dklamiirk, ^1 s/ronomit: A ffcuftfn’, tom. II., livre iii., chap. 2, 
“ Construction dc la Table dcs Cordes,” where is explained tlie manner 
in v.'hich the Greeks expressed the subdivision of the arcs and chords 
of circles. 

The curvilinear length of the circumference of a circle was divided 
into 360 cfiual jiarts, called degrees, and, conscfiuently, the arc, which 
is the sixth part of that cireuinfeience, contained sixty degrees. Now 
the chord of that arc, as is well known, is e(\ual to the radius of the 
circle; and the rectilinear length of the radius was, in like manner, 
divided into sixty cfiual rectilinear parts, nliieh were also called 
degre^'s^ hut mtfet be carefully distinguishe<l from the iUg?\Ys of the 
circumference. 

For the .subdivision of degrees of each of these kinds the Si\riigesi?PiaI 
system of notation was employed, each digra' being divided into sixty 
mimites^ eoch minute into sixty seconds^ each .-t.cond into sixty thirds^ 
and so on. 

And tables having been constiaictetl, by which multiplication, division, 
and other numerical operations could be ficilitaled (l)clambre, tom. ii., 
P- 32), and a system of trigonometry, both plane and spherical, 
having been invented and adapted to this notation (l)elanibre, 
tom. ii., chap. iii. iv.), complicated cpicsiions of arithmetic and 
trigonometry became capable of solution. nelambre gives several 
examples completely worked out. — Communicated by the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier. 


G G 
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and this sexagesimal division was continued to infinity. This it is very 
evident was the result of a wise combination of a very practical cha- 
racter, intended to combine the advantages of the two systems of 
dividing unity that have been in dispute at all times and among all 
nations — the decimal and the duodecimal. The number sixty, in fact, 
is divisible by all the divisors of ten and of twelve, and is among all 
the numbers that could be chosen as an invariable denominator for 
fractions, the one possessing the greatest number of divisors. Sexa- 
gesimal numeration regulated the scale of the divisions and of the 
multiples in the metrical system of Babylon and Nineveh, the wisest 
and l>est organised in the ancient world. 

This is the only system, previous to the introduction of the French 
metrical system, where all proportions were scientifically concordant 
and founded on the fundamental plan of all unities of superficies, ca- 
pacity and weight being derived from one primitive and typical linear 
measurement, an idea adopted also by the P'rcnch republican com- 
mission on weights and measures. The cubit of 525 millimetres 
(=20’67 ins.) was the basis of the whole system. This was divided 
into 60 parts, corresponding to the 60 minutes of the degree. Multi- 
plied by 360, the numlier of the degrees of the circle, it produced the 
stade of 189 metres (nearly 207 yds.), the unit of measures of distance. 
The foot of 315 millimetres (i2'4 ins.) was to the cubit as 3 to 5, and 
was therefore 36 lines. The square of this foot (— I53'8 sq. ins.) 
became the lowest and fundamental unit, on which were founded all 
land and superficial measures. The cube of this foot was the metreta, 
or medimnus of 3O5 litres (= 1,922*3 ins.), the standard of all mea- 
sures of capacity ; and the weight of the cube foot filled with water 
gave the talent of 30 kil. 650 grs. (5=67*57 ozs.), the fundamental unit 
of weight; and the sexagesimal division of this produced the mina of 
510*83 grs. (= 1*13 ozs.), and the drachma of 8*513 grs. (= *019 ozs.). 
The greater part of these measures passed from the Tigro-Fiiphratcs 
basin to the various neighbouring’ countries of Asia, and even to the 
Greeks, jireserving often their names, for both /zvdtand ojSoXbc are 
Helleniscil Assyrian w'ords, losing, however, more or less in the trahsit 
their original cliaracter and .scientific proportion. 

6. I'he Chaldaeo-Assyrians were acquainted with the solar year of 
365 J days, and made use of it in their astronomical calculations. Hut 
their ordinary civil and religious year was a lunar year, comjioscd of 
twelve months, alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days. This year 
was borrowed by the Hebrews previous to the time of Moses, probably 
from the time of Aliraham. The Jewish names for the months are the 
same as the Assyrian, as we may .see by the following table, where the 
two calendars are arranged in parallel columns ; — 
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Assyrian Months. j 

Jewish 

Months. 

No. of 
Days. 

Religious Name. 

Common Name. 

I. 

Month of the Beginning . 

Nisan 

Nisan 

30 

2 . 

>> 

*, Bull . . . 

Air 

> Tyar 

29 

3 - 

9 i 

,, Brick. . 

Sivan 

Sivan 

30 

4 - 

if 

,, Hand . . 

Duz 

Tam muz 

29 

5 - 

y y 

of Fire . 

Ab 

Ab 

30 

6 . 

)) 

of the Citadel . . 

Ulul 

Elul 

29 

7 - 

) f 

, , Rampart 

1 Tashrit 

Tisri 

30 

8 . 

ft 

,, Foundation. 

1 Arach Shamna 

Marchesvan 

29 

9 - 


,, Cloud 

Kisiliv 

Kislcv 

30 

10. 

ft 

,, Rain . . 

i Tebit 

Tebet 

29 

II. 

ff 

of Surveying . 

i Sabat 

Sebat 

30 

12. 

)) 

,, End . 

i Addar 

Adar 

30 


The greater part of the religious names refer to the season of the 
year in which the month occurs, such as those of Ab, corresponding to 
the summer heats; of Kisiliv and Tebit, when the winter rains fell. 
Others refer to the occupations of the people at the time, as, for reli- 
gious reasons, they were to make bricks for buildings in the month of 
Sivan, to lay foundations in the month of Arach Shamna, and to conduct 
surveys of hind in the month Sabat. The symbolical name of Air 
seems to indicate the sign of the Zodiac in which the sun was at that 
period of the year. 

The Hebrews also borrowed from the Chaldceo- Assyrian civilisation 
their two-fold manner of commencing the year — the religious year began 
with rst Nisan, about the spring equinox ; the civil year with ist Tashrit, 
about the autumnal equinox ; the eponyms (limmu) followed the civil 
year, and commencctl w'ith the 1st Tashrit. This system originated with 
the JJabylonian belief that the w'orld had been created at the autumnal 
equinox. 

The lunar yejr w'as made to agree with the solar of 365;} days, by 
means of an intercalary cycle of eight years. Every fourth year a month 
called Magru-sha-Aildari was intercalated after Addar, correspond- 
ing to the Ve-Adar of the Jew's; every eighth year besides this they 
intercalated another calleil Magru-sa-Uliili after Uliil. This octennial 
cycle was introduced among the Greeks by Cleostratus of Tenedos, and 
remained in use until the great works of Melon and Calippus. We do 
not know how the ChaldiTeo- Assyrians applied to these inexact reckon- 
ings the corrections indispensable to their astronomical calculations. 
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Sfxtion V. — Remgion. 

1. The skilful explorations of the last twenty-five years in the 
countries bordering on the Tigris and Euphrates have given us much 
more correct ideas on the subject of the Assyro-Babylonian mythology 
than had been handedMown by the Greeks. Nevertheless many points 
still remain in great obscurity as to the religion common with a few 
exceptions to the two great Semitic cities of Mesopotamia. 

The religion of Assyria and Babylonia was, in its essential principles 
and in the general spirit of its conceptions, of the same character as the 
religion of Egypt, and in general as all pagan religions. When we 
penetrate beneath the surface of gi-oss polytheism it had acquired from 
popular superstition, and revert to the original .and higher conceptions, 
we shall find the whole based on the idea of the unity of the Deity, the 
last relic of the primitive revelation, disfigured by and lost in the 
monstrous ideas of Pantheism, confounding the creature with the 
Creator, and transforming the Deity into a god-world, whose manifesta- 
tions are to be found in all the })hcnomena of nature. Beneath this 
supreme and sole God, this great All, in whom all things are lost and 
absorbed, are ranked in an order of emanation, corrcsjDonding to their 
importance, a whole race of secondary deities, emanations from his very 
substance, who arc merely personifications of His attributes and mani- 
festations. The dilTercnces between the various ])agan religions— the 
same in princi]de is chiefly markctl by the differences between these 
secondary divine personages and their reciprocal nature. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the imagination of the Egyptians had 
been especially struck by the various stages of the daily and yearly 
course of the sun ; in this they saw the most imposing manifestation of 
the Deity — that which best revealed the laws t)f the government of the 
world — and in this they sought their divine personifications. The 
Chakkeo- Assyrians, especially devoted to astronomy, saw in the Astral, 
and especially in the planetary system, a manifestation of the divine 
being. They considered the stars as his true externa*? manifestation, 
and in their religious system made them the visible evidence of the 
subordinate divine emanations from the substance of the infinite being, 
whom they identified with the world, his work, 

2. The supreme god, the first and sole principle from whom all other 
deities were derived, was Hu, whose name signifies God par exedhnee. 
Their idea of him was too comprehensive, too vast, to have any deter- 
mined external form, or consequently to receive in general the adoration of 
the people ; and from this point of view there is a certain analogy between 
Hu and the Chronos of the Greeks, with whom he was compared by the 
latter. In Chakkea it docs not seem that any temple was ever specially 
dedicated to him; but at Nineveh and generally throughout Assyria 
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he received the peculiarly national name of Asshur (whence was 
derived the name of the country, Mat Asshtir), and this itself seems 
derived from the Arian name of the deity, A sura. With this title he 
was the great god of the land, the especial protector of the Assyrians, 
he who gave victory to their arms. The inscriptions designate him as 
“ Master or Chief of the Gods.” He it is who is to be recognised in 
the figure, occasionally found on the Assyrian monuments, but adopted 
in later times by the Persians to represent their Ormuzd, of a human 
bust wearing the royal tiara in the middle of a circle borne by two large 
eagle wings, and with an eaglets tail.* 

3. Below llu, the universal and mysterious source of all, was placed 
a triad, composed of his three first external and visible manifestations, 
and occupying the summit of the hierarchy of gods in popular worship — 
Anil, the Oannes of the Greek writers, the primordial chaos, the first 
material emanation of the divine being; Bel, the demiurgus, the 
organiser of the world; Ao, called also Bin — that is, the divine “ Son ” 

* There are many cxam])lcs of this winged figure of Asshur in the 
British Museum, Ijoth on the sculptured monuments and on the signet 
cylinders. Kleven may be counted on the sculptures in the “ Assyrian 
Gallery.” It may be observed that in all examples the eagle’s wings 
and tail are attached, not to the human bust, but to the circle; in some 
the figure is placed in the ring, in others merely imposed on it ; in one, 
at the entrance of the Ciallery, the figure is placed in what seems 
evidently intended for the sun’s disc; in all others the ring fs as dis- 
tinctly formed as the tire of a wheel. There arc also several examples, 
some very roughly executed, in which the human bust does not appear, 
but merely the winged ring. 

In the wj^r-sceiies the figure of Asshur hovers over the king’s chariot, 
and exhibits the same action as the king. If the king is shooting his 
arrow, the god does the same, using a three-pointed arro\v (see the 
vignette to this volume); if the king holds out his right hand to i)romise 
pardon, so also does the god. 

The translator had an opportunity (through the kindness of Dr. Birch) 
of inspecting the signet cylinders in the Museum, in search of this 
emblem. Thctft are thirty-one e.xam]>les, more or less complete and 
perfect, from the inexpre.ssibly beautiful and peifect cylinder, labelled 
as that of Muses-Ninip, 800 B.c. [Mushishi-Adar], where the whole 


«.ieis IS lue one usually lei ineo me jliiuhj', h::*, me 

figure in the ring, there is a human head on each of the wings; there 
is also, on another cylinder, what appears to be a very rude attempt to 
produce the same figure. 

The common occurrence of this emblem on some of the monuments 
and its entire absence on others may perhaps be explained by supposing 
that it was used only by kings or by private persons whose names were 
compounded of the name of the god. — T r. 
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par excellence — the divine light, the intelligence penetrating, directing, 
and vivifying the universe. These three divine personifications, equal 
in power and con-substahtial, were not placed in the same degree of 
emanation, but were regarded as having, on the contrary, issued the one 
from the other, Ao from Oannes and Bel from Ao. Cannes, the 
** Lord of the Lower World, the Lord of Darkness,’’ was represented on 
the monuments under the strange figure of a man with an eagle’s tail, 
and for his head-dress an enormous fish, whose open mouth rises over 
his head, while tlie body covers his shoulders. It is under this form that 
Berosus tells us, according to Babylonian traditions, he floated on the 
surface of the waters of Chaos. Bel, the “Father of the Gods,” was 
usually represented under an entirely human form, attired as a king, 
wearing a tiara with bull’s horns, the- symbol of power. But this god 
took many other secondary forms, the most imjmrtant being Bel Dagou, 
a human bust springing from the body of a fish. We do not know 
exactly the typical figure of Ao or Bin, “the intelligent guide, the 
Lord of the visible world, the Lord of knowlc<lgc, glory, and life;’’ the 
serpent seems to have been his princi])al symbol. 

Each god of this triad had a coiTCsjxniding female deity— his repro- 
duction in the passive form — to use the exjnession of many of the 
inscriptions, “his reflection.” Anal, the Anaitis of the Greek writers, 
the passive reproductive matter, accom])anied Oannes; Bilit, whose 
name was rendered by the Greeks as Mylitta, the mother of the gods, 
belonged to Bel ; and lastly, 'Paaiith, “ the great lady,” often confuinuled 
wdth Mylitta, was the female rej)roduction of v\o. 

4. The first triad represented, as we have seen, the ]:)roduction of the 
material world, an emanation from the substance of the divine being; 
first the primortlial chaos, uncreated matter, sprung from the funda- 
mental and sole first cause of all things ; secondly, intelligence — we may 
almost say “the Word” — animating and fertilising all; and lastly, the 
demiurgus, who ordains and brings into regulated order the universe, 
with w'hich he himself is inextricably mixed up. 'Fhe series of emana- 
tions is then continued, and a second triad is produceil»with jHU'sonagcs 
no longer vague and indeterminate in character, like those of the first, 
but with a clearly defined sidereal asiiect, each representing a known 
celestial body — those in which the Chaldmo- Assyrians saw the most 
striking external manifestations of the deity: these were Shamash, the 
Sun; Sin, the ‘Moon god; and a new form of Ao or Bin, inferior to the 
first, and representing him as god of the atmosphere or firmament. 

5. Below this second triad in the divine hierarchy, and in the order of 

emanation.s, are found the gods of the five planets Adar (Saturn), 

Merodach (Jupiter), Nergal (Mars), Ishtar (Venus), and Nebo (Mercury). 
The worship of Merodach, though not much cultivated at Nineveh, was 
of primary importance at Babylon, where he was regarded as one of the 
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principal gods. He was a secondary form, another manifestation of 
Bel, in an inferior rank in the hierarchy; he was called “the ancient 
one of the gods, the supreme judge, the master of the horoscope”; he 
was represented as a man erect and walking, and with a naked sword in 
his hand. Adar,* “the fire,” called also wSamdan, “the powerful,” 
although his planet had been called Saturn by the Greeks, was in 
reality the Assyrian Hercules; his appellations arc — “the terrible, the 
lord of warriors, the strong one, the destroyer of his enemies, he who 
reduces the disobedient, the exterminator of rebels,” and in other cases, 
“the son of the Zodiac.” On some monuments he is represented in 
company with Merodach, and in the same manner. He is represented 
in the magnificent colossal figures in the Museum of the Louvre, and of the 
British Museum where he is seen as a god of terrible aspect, strangling in 
his arms a lion that appears quite small in comparison with him. With the 
surname of MaUL\ king,” Adar Malik ^ the Bible mentions him with 
“ Oanm.'s, the king,” Ann Malik (2 Kings xvii. 31), as the principal god 
of Sippara, where the inhabitants “ burnt their children in the fire ” in 
their honor. In general ihese ]>lanctary gods arc only forms, secondary 
manifestations, of the higher order. Such is the connection between 
Me]>o and Ao; Nebo also is distinguished as the “supreme intelli- 
gence he is the god of prophetic ins]>iration, and of clocpicnce, and 
also the special guardian of ro\al prerogative, the protector of kings, 
and the prototype whom they reprotluce on earth. Like Bel, he has on 
tlie monuments an entirely human form, with the tiara and the dress of 
a king; three pairs of horns, ranged one aljuve the otlier, decorate his 
tiara, and four large wings are often attached to his shoulders; the 
sceptre also is one of his common attributes. Islitar reproduces .among 
the planetary gods Anal and Bilit, the great goddess of nature, the 
mother of all the gods and of all beings; she is their active and martial 
form, for she is called “ the Goddess of Baltics, the (^ueen of Victories, 
she who leads armies to the fight and is the judge of warlike exploits 
but she has a double form, uniting two characters— one fierce and 
sanguinary, t'if-- other voluptuous — for under the names of Zarpanit and 
Nana she presides over the reprwluction of beings, and over sensual 
pleasures; she is in tliis last character always represented naked, always 
full face, and with the two hands on the chest. Moreover two Ishtars 
were always distinguished, that of Arbela (called also Arbail) and that 
of Nineveh, who presided over the two fortnights of tl^e month, t The 

* This is the divinity whose name has hitherto been read as Ninip. 
We shall give elsewhere the reasons and proofs of this new reading, 
Adar. 

t Hence the common ideographic designation, “The goddess 
fifteen,” just as Sin, who presides over the month, is called the “God 
thirty.” 
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plural name of this double Ishtar, Ishtaroth, was the origin of the 
Phcenician Ashtaroth. Nergal, whose image is very uncommon, stands 
on the legs of a cock, and carries a sword in his hand. The application 
of the name of Mars to his star was quite natural, for the titles he 
receives in the inscriptions are “the great hero, the king of fight, the 
master of battles, champion of the gods,’’ and also “god of the 
chase.” 

7. Such were the great gods of Nineveh and Babylon. Below them 
popular superstition believed in an immense number of personifications 
of inferior order, of lesser gods, or rather whom it would be 

waste of time to enumerate. We must, however, mention some per- 
sonages who are fountl on the monuments occupying an important 
position in the Chaldajo- Assyrian ])anthcon, and who were evidently 
other forms of the gods already named, but whose position has not as 
yet been precisely determined. Such is Nisroch, called also Shalman, 
the “king of fluids,” he who “ presiiles over the course of human 
destiny,” and who is also the protector of marriages; this is the god 
with an eagle’s head and large wings, whose image is so common on 
the sculptures of the Assyrian jialaces. As we have already seen, it 
was in the temple of this god at Nineveh that Sennacherib was assas- 
sinated by his sons. Possibly we ought to consider this god as another 
form of Oannes. 

The great gods are often all invoked one after the other at the be- 
ginning of the solemn inscriptions of the kings of Assyria. Sargon has 
given the names of eight of them on the gates of the city he founded. 
“ Shamash has conferred on me all I possess,” says he, in an inscription, 
“ Bin gave me good fortune ; 1 have named the great eastern gates after 
Shamash and Bin. Bel Dagon laid the foundation of my city, Bilit 
Taauth grinds like paint the elements of the w<jrkl ; I have nameil the 
great southern gates after Bel Dagon and Bilit Taauth. Oaniies 
prospers the work of my hand, Ishtar leads armies to battle; I have 
called the great western gates after Oannes and Ishtar. Nisroch 
Shalman jirchides over marriages, the mistress of the gods j^rcsiiles 
over births; I have dedicated the great northern gates to Nisroch and 
Bilit.” 


Skction VI. — Arts. 

• 

I. Until very lately it was necessary to rely entirely on the state- 
ments of authors such as Ctesias as to the great development of art 
among the Assyrians, and the splendour of the edifices of Nineveh and 
Babylon. It was only in 1844 that M. Botta, French consul at Mosul, 
made the first discovery of an Assyrian palace, on the site of a little 
village ’named Khorsabad, near that city. This discovery soon led to 
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others ; and now a school of art, the very existence and greatness of 
which, a short time ago, rested only on the testimony of ancient 
authors, is known to every one. It is possible now, with the aid of 
the specimens that are to be found in all the large museums of Europe, 
and especially in the Louvre and British Museum — of the splendid 
works on the subject of Assyrian explorations, published in France and 
in England by M. Botta, M. Place, and Mr. Layard, and especially of 
the admirable essays of a French architect, M. 'riiomas, in M. Place’s 
work — to sketch the essential characteristics of Assyrian architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

2. The Assyrians were generally in the habit of piling up large 
mounds, or artificial hills, as platforms on which to erect temples, 
palaces, or cities. Nineveh was almost entirely built on artificial 
elevations, extending over an immense surface. Its walls were 360 
stades in circumference, according to the testimony of one of Senna- 
cherib’s inscriptions; the outer casing was built of bricks, the interior 
was composed of earth; and this explains how, when the casing was 
removed, the mass of earth crumbled down and mixed with the soil. 
The enormous enceinte of the capital of Assyria was <]iiadrilaleral in 
shape, and may still be recognisetl, marked by a series of mounds in a 
regular line scattered over the plain. 

These artificial hills, serving as the base of great edifices, and where 
the ruins are still buried, are met with in various parts of Assyria, to 
the number of several hundred. 'I'hree only have as yet been excavated, 
and these contained the palaces of Khorsabad (Dur Sharyukin), Nimrud 
(Calah), and Koyundjik (Nineveh). 

Tliese palaces, standing on artificial hills, were, from their mode of 
construction, in reality each a second artificial liilf, erected above the 
first, with rooms excavated in their sides — an arrangement that seems 
to have originated from the nature of their building materials, and also 
from the necessity for placing dwellings in an airy situation in such a 
hot climate. The soil of Assyria supplied an abundance of stone fit 
for building, ^nd also a coarse grey alabaster, very easily sculptured, 
but too soft to be used for the walls of gigantic edifices. The Baby- 
lonians, the original colonisers of Assyria, had been compelled by the 
nature of their soil, entirely composed of alluvial clay, to build all their 
edifices of bricks, some burned, others merely sun-dried. 

d'he Assyrians never rose above the traditions of their original in- 
structors, notwithstanding the difference in the nature of their soil ; but 
they preferred to the dried or burnt brick a peculiar description of 
“pise” which they seem to have invented, composed of bricks used while 
still soft, so as to adhere closely to one another without cement, so that 
each wall or vault, when dry, formetl one single compact mass. Ibis 
is the only material used in any Assyrian edifice that has as yet been 
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excavated; stone is found only as a casing, arranged in large thin 
sculptured slabs along the panels of halls, luxuriously decorated, and 
in paving arranged on the external facings of terraces. The nature of 
the materials employed must necessarily exercise great influence, and 
impose unalterable laws on the arrangements of any system of archi- 
tecture. Iiuilding entirely with this “pise,” the Assyrians were com- 
pelled to give an enormous thickness to the walls, to construct the halls 
very narrow and very low as compared with their length, for a vault 
constructed of “pise” could never be very strong; never to build 
edifices more than one story high; and lastly, to load the roof with a 
very thick mass of earth, so that the rain should not penetrate, and the 
heat of the sun should not cause it to crack throughout all its thickness. 
From iJiese circumstances arose the essential cliaracteristics and general 
aspect of Assyrian architecture, in which the liase of a building bore a 
greater proportion to its lieight than even in h^gyi>t. 

3. Some of the Assyrian palaces occupy an enormous extent of 
ground. d'hat of Sennacherib at Koyundjik covers a space alm<>:',t 
e([ualling that of the great 'Femple of Karnak, in l\gypt. 'Fhe plan, 
however, is always the same; they arc composed of a succession uf 
immense S(]iiare courts, more or less numerous, according to the extent 
of the building ; around them arc arranged halls or chambers, opening 
one into the otlier, with no other means of entry. Other courts, nr 
esplanades, are placed between the building itself and the terraced wall 
bordering the artificial hill it stands on. d'he halls are never more than 
forty feet broad, but their length is frecpiently very great, so as to give 
them the ap[)earance of mere galleries. 'J’hc largest of those in the 
palace at Khorsabad is 116 feet long; in the palace of Asslmrnazirpal, 
at Nimrud, one has been found 140 feet long; and finally, the length 
of the jnincipal hall in the p.ilaee at Koyundjik is 180 feet d'hese 
long galleries were used for halls of ceremony, and were among the 
most characteristic peculiarities of Assyrian architecture. The internal 
W’alls of these great halls were, as we have already said, decorated uj) 
to a certain height by a panelling of sculptured slabs, of stone, and 
above that by enamelled bricks. Other halls were ornamented entirely 
in the latter way. The chambers, or halls for common use, had the 
walls plastered with coloured stucco, sometimes painted in fresco, ^^'e 
also learn from the inscriptions that there w'cre many rooms entirely 
panelled with wood, and that the most precious odorous kinds were 
employed for the purpose ; the species enumerated as being used for 
panelling are the sea-pine, the fir, the cypress, the cedar, the wild 
pistachio, ebony, and sandal- wood. No remains of the panelling have 
as yet been found, for all the palaces that have been excavated were 
destroyed by fire during the disasters that occurred at the end of the 
As-syrian empire. 
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For assemblies too numerous for the great interior halls, the courts, 
ornamented all round by gigantic sculptures, were used ; and on such 
occasions they were converted into halls by a velimi stretched over them. 
Slender columns, sometimes of stone, more often of wood covered with 
metal, supported porticoes of wood painted in brilliant colours, ex- 
tending across these courts. These were sometimes made to imitate 
palm or other trees, but more often crowned by voliited capitals, the 
origin of the Ionic order; sometimes, again, they were surmounted by 
metal figures of real or imaginary animals. 

All the great gates ojieiiing into these courts, and the esplanades 
giving access to the principal parts of the building, were ornamented 
by colossal statues of winged, human-headed bulls; the faces of these 
symbolical figures always look outwards, and llie bodies are attached to 
the side wall of the gateway. The size of these bulls, always colossal, 
varies according to the size and importance of the gateway where they 
stand. Some scholars have wished to identify these fantastic figures 
with the representation of the god Ninip, or Bel Merodach, placed as a 
protector at tlie entrance of the palace. We, however, believe these 
Ninevite bulls to be the prototypes of the cherubim of the Ark of tlie 
Covenant, representing no one ])artieular divinity, but being the visible 
embodiment of an idea analogous to that expressed by the ICgyptian 
sphinx; symbolising generally a divine protecting and guardian power, 
combining both physical force and intelligence, just as tlie symbolical 
figure combines the body of the strongest animal with a human head. 
These bulls are called Alapi and Kimbi, and the last name, Kirub, is 
apiilied, in an extended sense, to the gateway itself. 

Sometimes lions are found in place of bulls, also with wings and 
human heads, the ])rototypes of the Grecian sphinx, a variety of the 
same symbol; these latter are called Nirgalli, in the inscriptions de- 
scribing the works of the palace. Lastly, at the gate of one of the 
edifices of Nimrud, these emblematical figures are replaced by simjdc 
colossal lions, erect, and in the attitude of fierce and vigilant guardians. 
Above thcs«| bulls, or tlv figures which, as we liavc seen, sometimes 
replace them, the great gateways were built with an arched vault, with 
architrave outside decorated with enamelled bricks. One of these 
arched gateways was discovered entire, witli all its decorations, in the 
excavations of M. Place at Khorsabad. Tt would liave been brought 
to Paris, but by a most lamentable accident it was lost on the Tigris, 
with all the antiquities collected by the French expedition into Meso- 
potamia. 

The roofs of Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded by 
a crenelated battlement cut into gradiiies, and this ]>lan was preserved 
in Arab architecture of the middle ages for the top of the external walls 
of buildings, as may be seen by the beautiful mosques at Cairo. This 
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characteristic peculiarity is clearly indicated in all the pictures on the 
bas-reliefs ; and thus M. Thomas was decidedly right in introducing it 
into his restorations. Nor is this the only thing that Arabian and 
Persian architecture borrowed from Assyrian art, for on looking at the 
plates where the accomplished artist who accompanied M. Place has 
restored the exterior of the palace at Khorsabad, we may almost fancy 
that they arc drawn from modern Arab buildings. The common use of 
enamelled pottery for panelling walls in the Persian buildings of the 
middle ages originated in Assyria. The employment of cupolas in 
Arab and Persian architecture is due to the same source. Positive 
proofs were found in the excavations of M. Place that some of the 
scjuare halls (T moilerate size were roofed l)y hemispherical cupolas, 
formed of “pise,” and made in one piece, rising above the level of 
the terraces. Several lias-relicfs, moreover, represent these Assyrian 
cupolas. 

The other halls had cither a vaulted, or more probably a flat, roof, 
and the inscri])tions inform us that the ceiling was formed of solid 
beams, sustaining the weight of the earthen roof. The timl)cr was 
generally of resinous wood, as it was considered more durable than any 
other, such as sea-pine, fir, cypress, or cedar. This last wood was 
brought at great ex])ense from the forests of Lebanon and Amanus, and 
military expediti<jns were sometimes made merely for the ])urpose of 
cutting cedars. The )uojecting beams, as we learn also from the monu- 
ments, were covered with sheets of bronze, no doubt stamped with 
figures and ornaments. 

'I'lie halls must have been lighted by ojienings in the ceiling, as they 
still are in the houses in Armenia, for no trace has yet been found of a 
window; moreover, there are halls in the palaces that are surrounded 
on all sides by other halls, and therefore could be lighted only from the 
roof. But the power of the sun in summer, and the violence of the 
rain in winter, precluded the possibility of leaving these skylights en- 
tirely open to the air. I believe that 1 have discovered in the inscrip- 
tions the method by which they were covered, and that is hy seal skins 
made into parchment, and thus made semitransiiarcnt and as translucent 
as unpolished glass. At the present day, the Danes of Greenland 
employ in a similar manner the skin of the nor-whale as a substitute 
for glass in their windows. 

We must add one last fact of great importance in the history of the 
art of building; namely, that the Assyrians, from the time of Asshur- 
nazirpal, were acquainted with the true arch, built with a key-stone, of 
a circular and also of an ogival form. A tlrain, built in this manner of 
burnt brick, has been found leading under the most ancient part of the 
palaces of Nimrud. 

The courts and halls of Assyrian buildings were paved with larg 
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fumace-baked bricks, the door-sills with stone, sculptured so as to 
represent a richly designed mat. The walls rested on a b?d of sand, 
mixed, according to a superstitious custom mentioned in many inscrip- 
tions, with various amulets, chiefly necklaces of large cornelian beads. 
Under the door-sill were hidden clay idols, placed there to prevent any 
evil influence from entering. 

4. One only of the Assyrian palaces has as yet been comijletcly and 
in all parts uncovered, that at Khorsabad (Dur Sharyukin), and this is 
of great interest from its complete unity of plan, having been built in a 
few years, in one reign, and with no departure from the original con- 
ception. It therefore may be taken as an excellent ty])e of the usual 
Assyrian plan and arrangement of a palace. It is composed of three 
great buildings entirely distinct, of different dimensions, connected with 
each other and forming one single royal dwelling, placed on the summit 
of an enormous artificial moun<l. These buildings correspond exactly 
to the three divisions still found in the houses of the wealthy and 
luxurious at Bagdad and Bassorah. The seraglio, or palace properly so 
called, inhabited by the men, and where tlie halls for ceremonial recep- 
tion, the selatulik^ were; the harem; and the khan, or servants’ 
apartments, what may be called the common hall. The resemblance 
is so exact that, as we do not know the Assyrian names of each, it is 
impossible not to apply to the divisions of these Assyrian palaces the 
names now in use in the country to designate the great divisions of the 
dwellings. 

The different buildings of the palace of Khorsabad were built on two 
platforms of different heights, arranged in the form of the letter T. 
One, the highest, was septare, with its corners adjusted exactly to the 
four cardinal points; the other, very much less elevateil, is in the form 
of an elongated rectangle, standing at the S.E. face of the scpiare ter- 
race, ami lower than it at its two extremities. On the loftier terrace 
stood the palace, properly so called, with its entrance to the N. 10., 
facing the open country, and opening on to the ramparts of the city 
wall. Thi:^ entrance, however, was m)t in the middle of the facade, 
for no people were ever less particular than the Assyrians as to regu- 
larity and parallelism in their architecture; thus all the courts of their 
palaces have four great gates in their four sides, but none of tbcm is 
placed exactly opposite the one to which it ought to correspond. 
The general mass of the buildings of the seraglio, or palace, forms a 
square, with some few^ irregularities, very trifling for an Assyrian 
building. The principal gateway to the north-cast gives access to an 
immense court, rectangular in sliapc, and surrounded on all sides Viy 
buildings. Those on three of the flices seem to have been slight, and 
to have been lodgings for slaves and for the body-guard of the king ; 
tliosc on the fourth side were the main buildings of the palace. What 
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is very unusual, there was a perfectly regular fa9ade, with a gateway, 
the most highly ornamented in all the building, placed exactly in the 
centre. 

In -the interior arrangements of this building, the largest of all the 
edifices of Khorsabad, there was neither regularity nor symmetry. 
Two-thirds to the north-west part of the building was occupied by the 
grand reception hall, or selamlik, and its large and sumptuous galleries, 
with walls cased with bas-reliefs; one-third to the south-east by the 
inhabited apartments, with smaller and less decorated rooms. Passages 
opened into two of the sides of the large court ; one on the north-west 
led to a square esplanade, or court, occupying the northern angle of the 
artificial mound of the palace, in front of a building touching the 
north-west face of the seraglio, with which it had no internal commu- 
nication. This building was most lavishly ornamented ; it comprised 
six immense halls decorated with sculpture, and some other smaller 
rooms. It was, we may almost say, a second palace grafted on to the 
first — a second selamlik, rivalling in splendour that of the. seraglio. 
What could have been its purpose? It would be rash to make any 
assertion on the subject, but we may conjecture that it might have 
been the palace of the heir apparent ; for Sennacherib was a great 
personage, even during the lifetime of his father Sargon, and must 
have had his own palace among the buiklings of the royal dwelling. 
The passage opening into the south-east side of the reception-hall 
of the seraglio led to the lower platform, and to the great court of the 
offices. 

The lower platform of the artificial hill built up for the foundation 
of the palace of Sargon, was occupied by the khan and by the harem. 
This portion of the ctlifice lookctl towards the city, and communicated 
directly with it. In the midst was the khan j)roperly so called, that 
is, an immense square court, surrounded on all its sides by buildings, 
stables, lodgings for grooms, and for the greater number of slaves. It 
was approached from tlie city by two enormous flights of steps, in the 
middle of the south-east face of the terrace. An elaborately decorated 
passage led, as we liave said, from this court of the khan into the 
reception-hall of the seraglio ; two small doors also gave direct com- 
munication with the inhabited rooms of the palace. To the right of 
the immense court we have just mentioned, the khan, was a building of 
some extent, with many courts and numerous chambers, forming part 
of the offices, or common rooms of the palace. 

To continue the use of the names still applied in modem oriental 
palaces, so similar to those of Assyria, we must distinguish this from 
the khan, and call it the khazneh, or treasury; for there, as the exca- 
vations of M. Place have proved, were the stores of provisions and 
utensils for the use of the royal household, as well as places of custody 
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for all the valuables that Sargon, in his dedicatory inscription, tells us 
he had acquired by force of arms and stored in his palace. 

The harem was adjoining the khazneh. It was a building of moderate 
extent, containing three courts — the walls of one of them was covered 
with the richest decoration in enamelled bricks ; many long galleries, 
intended no doubt for feasts or festivals ; and lastly, a large number of 
rooms for habitation. This harem was shut in as closely as possible; all 
communication with the outer world was intercepted, and the women 
must have found themselves in a real prison. One single vestibule, 
guarded by eunuchs, gave access to it ; this had two issues, one com- 
municating with the great court of the offices, and was the entry by 
which people came in from outside ; the other opening on a long narrow 
court leading to the inhabited apartments of the seraglio ; through this 
the king had access to his harem without being seen by the public. 

Behind the harem was an enormous tower, or pyramid in seven 
stages, nearly fifty yards high. Remains of similar constructions have 
been found at Nimrud (Calah), and Kileh Sherghat (Klassar) ; and 
there seems no doubt that they were attached to every Assyrian palace, 
for the inscriptions frequently mention the one belonging to the palace 
at Nineveh. The seven stages, eipial in height, and each one smaller 
in area than the one beneath it, were covered with stucco of ditferent 
colours, and thus presented to view the colours consecrated to the seven 
heavenly bodies, the least important being at the base: white (Venus), 
black (Saturn), purple (lu])iter), blue (Mercury), vermilion (Mars), 
silver (the moon), and gold (the sun). 'I'liis was the ancient staged 
pyramid of the first Semitic Chaldiean empire, adopted and but slightly 
modified by the Assyrians, by giving a rather smaller base and less 
difference between the relative sizes of the stages, so as to make it 
re.semble rather a tower than a pyramid. But buildings of this kind, 
called Zikurat, and so frequently mentioned by the kings in their annals 
as having been erected by them, were not used in Assyria for temples, 
as they had been in Chaldtea under the first empire, and as they con- 
tinued to be^sed in Babylon down to the destruction of the city. The 
sanctuary crowning the summit of the Chakhvan pyramids had disap- 
peared. The Assyrian Zikurat was .simply an observatory, and on its 
summit the i^riestly astrologers, pupils of the Chalda^ans, attempted to 
read the future in the stars. Astronomy had, in fact, quickly degenerated 
into astrology in Chaldma; the belief in the direct influence of the stars 
on terrestrial affairs was one of the most deeply rooted articles of faith 
in Babylon, and had passed into Assyria. The Ninevite kings, like 
those of Babylon, undertook no enterprise without first consulting the 
presages of the stars, and for this purpose they always had within reach, 
in their palaces, astrologers and an observatory. We have already seen 
that Sennacherib himself says that he gave up an expedition, undertaken 
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with every chance of success, and declined a decisive battle when 
everything seemed to promise him a victory, because the stars did not 
seem favourable. We have also stated the influence that, according to 
the monuments, two eclipses exercised, the one on the accession of 
Asshurbanipal, the other on that of Sargon. 

The royal astrologers kept a constant watch from the height of the 
Zikurat on the state of the heavens and the movements of the stars, so as 
to interpret them by the aid of the astrological tables so often mentioned 
in the inscriptions. They furnished the king with an account of their 
observations ; and some tablets bearing reports of this kind were found 
in the archives of the palace of Koyundjik. As an example, one of 
them records the observation of the exact day of the spring equinox : — 
“ On the 6th of the month Si van the day and the night were equal, six 
double hours for the day, and six double hours for the night. May 
Nebo and Merodach protect my lord the king.” 

Another on a tablet in the British Museum still unpublished 
(marked K., 86) — “To the founder of buihlings, my lord the king, his 
humble servant, Naboiddin, chief astrologer of Nineveh. May Nebo 
and Merodach be propitious to the founder of buildings, my lord the 
king. On the 15th of the month we have observed the entry of the 
moon into the lunar node and the result. Tlie moon was eclipsed.” 

Another, in the same collection (marked K., 78), runs thus: — “To 
the king, my lord, his humble servant Ishtar .... chief astrologer of 
Arbela : peace to my lord the king. May Nebo, Merodach, and Ishtar 
of Arbela be propitious to my lord the king. On the 29th of the 
month Sivan we observed the lunar node, but we have not seen the 
moon. The 2nd of the month Duz, in the year of Belsun, governor of 
the city of Ilirmirdan.” It follows from this last inscription that the 
Assyro-Chaldiean astrologers, not yet able to calculate eclipses of the 
sun, watched attentively at each new moon to see whether one would 
occur. 

5. The Zikurat in Assyria was nut therefore a sanctuary for religious 
worship, like those in Chaldsea, as some scholars have sujj^posed. But 
the Assyrians had their temples built in a style much resembling their 
palaces. None of the large sacred edifices of Assyria have as yet been 
excavated, and their splendour may no doubt in some respects have 
rivalled those of Egypt. But explorers have found at Nimrud, at 
Khorsabad, and at Koyundjik, some temples, small indeed, but most 
beautifully decorated, forming part of the palaces ; and these, doubtless, 
were copies of the larger structures. 1'hat at Khorsabad was at the 
western angle of the upper platform, behind the seraglio; those at 
Nimrud (for there were two in that palace) were adjoining the Zikurat. 
The principal part of these temples, the sanctuary proper, is always a 
large hall of great length ; at one of its extremities is a square recess of 
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considerable dimensions, to contain the statue of the god.' Sometimes 
a smaller hall — a vestibule, or pronaos — stands in front of the sanctuary, 
and then the entrance is at the end, opposite the recess for the statue ; 
in some cases there is no vestibule, and then the entry is at the side of 
the sanctuary, or cdla^ so that the statue of the god could not be seen 
from outside. Some small chambers, for use in the temple service, or 
for custody of the sacred utensils, were aiTanged around the sanctuary, 
or cella. Bas-reliefs, representing only religious subjects, decorated the 
walls of the latter; on each side of the gateway were lions or bulls, 
just as in the palaces. The external walls of the temples were cased 
with enamelled bricks. 

6. Sculpture had made more progress than any other art in Assyria, 
and had developed a distinctive originality of its own. We do not 
know what was its state at the commencement of the monarchy, but 
four centuries afterwards, under Asshurnazirpal, it still bore unquestion- 
able marks of complete archaism — a rude and barbaric grandeur. 
Under Sargon and Sennacherib it had ac(]Liired more finish in detail 
and facility in execution, but still preserved its grand rough outline ; its 
greatest excellence was in the execution of colossal figures. Finally, 
under Asshurbanijial, at the close of the monarchy, it attained its 
highest degree of elegance, finish, life, and perfection in the imitation 
of nature, losing, however, the grandeur of the more ancient works. 

Assyrian sculpture is one of the greatest of ancient arts; its teachings, 
received and transmitted by the peoples of Asia Minor, presided over 
the first steps of Grecian sculpture. Jktween the works of Ninevite 
artists and the early works of the Greeks, even to the yKginetans, we 
may observe an astonishing connection ; the celelnated primitive bas- 
relief of Athens, known by the common name of the “Warrior of 
Marathon,” seems as if detached fnnii the walls of Khorsabad or 
Koyundjik. Like all ])rimitive art, Assyrian as well as Egyptian 
sculpture presents a very imperfect imitation of nature, an awkward, 
almost archileclural, stiffness in the design of the figures, and many 
parts rci)resen^‘d conventionally, much in the stylo that children of all 
countries first attempt to draw. In the bas-reliefs, for example, all 
•gures are in profile, even when the composition of the group is 
ijured, because it is easier to design in relief a profile than a full face. 
But Assyrian art springs from a totally different principle to that of 
•gypt; it has not the solemn and monumeinal gravity of the latter. In 
lace of dealing with great masses, and deducing, so to sjieak, algc- 
jraical formula from the forms of nature, simplifying the design and 
the lines through reducing the model by a systematic and intelligent 
selection of its characteristic and essential elements, .as the Egyptians 
attempted to do, Assyrian art sought to give with the utmost care 
every minute detail ; nothing was omitted ; no embroidery of a garment, 
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no curl of the hair or beard, no muscle of arm or leg ; and thus in 
Assyria, though by a directly opposite road, art travelled as far from 
reality as in Egypt. Secondary things were exaggerated into matters 
of primary importance, to the destruction of the effect of the whole 
work ; the muscles of the members were so developed as to become 
monstrous, the proportions of the different parts of the body were not 
correct, and from tliis point of view Assyrian sculpture always remained 
in a lower rank than the Egyptian. It never attained that ideality, 
that height of inspiration, that calm, religious grandeur; but, on the 
other hand, it possessed an energy, a life, a movement, that Egyptian 
art never knew. The substance on which the Assyrian sculptures are 
executed adds still more to this appearance of energy ; the Assyrians 
did not use the chisel with facility, and succeeded only when using the 
gypseous alabaster, soft enough for slabs for panelling the palaces. 
When they attempted to work hard stone, such as basalt, which the 
Egyptian artists worked with the finish of a cameo, their work was 
exceedingly coarse, as may be seen in the Nimrud obelisk. Ihit this 
awkwardness was redeemed by a surprising energy, by a strength full 
of grandeur and fire; sometimes they dashed at the stone, and struck out 
bold lines; lifelike forms flashed out into light, cut in as with alien’s 
paw. 

Assyrian scul])ture excelled more in the representation of animals 
than in the human figure. Here, too, its principle was the opposite of 
that of the Pharaonic art. The Egyptians, unable to compete with 
nature, who possessed the secret of life, raised themselves above hy 
epitomising her. I'he distinctive features of the animal w'cre put to- 
gether and thus exaggerated; the minor details were omitted; and in 
this w'ay w'as produced a sort of very expressive symbol. 'I'hc whole 
family of lions was represented by one single lion, always the same; 
the model was always ])owerfiil, the image very grand. In place o‘i 
this formidable, laconic, anti solemn art, that dealing with great masses 
on a grand scale, modelling concisely the tUstinctive features, the As- 
syrians, in the representation of animals, attemi)ted to ^,>roducc more 
a lifelike picture, sharply cut and shaded, reprodueing every possib^ 
detail of nature. Far from giving one single conventional ty])e for eo 
species, they attempted to give individuality to each figure, depict 
truthfully every action, and, if one may .say so, the feeling of the nioinc 
In this they attained to the highest perfection about the time of Assh 
banipal ; and in the sculptures of the palace of Koyundjik we may 
in hunting scenes figures of animals such as no other art, not even th 
of the Greeks, can surj^ass for expression. We may especially nientio. 
one work, incomparably lifelike — w-e might almost say touching— 
time both to the individual and to the type, in a great bas-relief re- 
presenting a lion hunt, now in the British Mu.stum, and especially 
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one figure of a lioness, who has l^een wounded in the spine by arrows, 
and having already lost the use of her hind legs, raises herself painfully 
on her forepaws to roar at the hunters, and threaten them with her 
open jaws. 

7. Assyrian sculpture is seen to least advantage in statuary; its 
highest achievements are in bas-reliefs. The few Assyrian statues we 
possess display a remarkable want of skill ; aljsolutely flat, they can only 
be seen from the front. The Ninevite artists, therefore, avoided making 
them as much as possible, whilst they almost infinitely multiplied bas- 
reliefs, the l)cst means they had for the disjilay of art. 

The three chief ciiochs we have already mentioned in the develop- 
ment of Assyrian art, so far as it is at present known, correspond to 
the three most marked systems of composititm in bas-reliefs. Under 
Asshurnazirpal the figures are few, simply grouped, and very confused, 
if an attempt is made to introduce any considerable number of them, 
as in some representations of siegirs ; there is a coinjilete alisencc of all 
perception of the laws of ])ersi)ectivc; the movement of the figures is 
generally slow and slight, but full of truth and propiiety. Under 
Sargon ami Sennacherib artists were more ambitious ; they attempted to 
represent large scenes and numerous persunages, who are more clearly 
distinguished, but with no better perspective than in the older sculp- 
tures. In all hunting scenes the field of the landscape was very rudely 
represented, and they were compelled to indicate the nature of the 
country by its characteristic trees and animals, but witli the strangest 
mistakes in their relative proportions. We see, for instance, in the 
water fishes as large as the ships; and in the wootls birils half as tall as 
the soldiers, 'fhe action of the figures is more vigorous and marked 
than in the earlier period, and not less true to nature. Lastly, in the 
time of Asshurbanipal the bas-relief becomes more conformed to 
reality and to the sound princii>les of art, and the artists renounce all 
pretensions to represent scenes on a different level in the landscape ; 
the nature of the ])lacc where the scenes of war or hunting occur is 
simply indiccK'd by a few trees, drawm with striking truth to nature, or 
by some buildings, faithfully sketched, so that there is hut little occasion 
for mistakes in perspective. There is also an improvement to be 
remarked on the pieceding period in the life and movement of the 
figures, as well as in the groui)ing and bahmeing of the different 
elements in the com]>osilion. 

8. All the Assyrian sculptures were brilliantly painted, and the 
remains of the colours may still be observed on the bas-reliefs in the 
Museums. Resides this, ]iainting, properly so-called, fonned an im- 
portant part of the decoration of Assyrian edifices, whether in the form 
of casings of enamelled bricks or of frescoes. No large composition 
of this kind has been preserved ; but there arc nevertheless fragments 
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enough to prove that the Assyrian paintings resembled the bas-reliefs. 
The figures standing out on a ground of uniform colour were not shaded, 
but formed by flat colours, surrounded by a broad black or white band, 
defining the outline, and serving exactly the purpose of the lead 
surrounding figures in the painted glass of the thirteenth century. 

9. An art much cultivated among the Assyrians, and carried to a high 
degree of perfection, was engraving on hard stone. It was principally 
applied to the manufacture of cylinders for signets, the impression being 
taken by rolling them over a soft surface. The subjects engraved on 
them were in general of a religious character, assemblages of sacred 
.symbols, or of images of deities, with one or more persons in the act of 
adoration. Some of them represent hunting scenes. The great 
majority of these cylinders are evidently ordinary trade goods of very 
careless workmanship. Hut there are also some carefully executed and 
finely engraved that, in spite of their small dimensions, may be advan- 
tageously compared, for beauty of art, to the l)est specimens of bas- 
reliefs from Khorsabad and Koyundjik. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW CHAL/HKAN EMPIRE. 


Section I.— SU‘RVey of Tmc History of Harylon under tjie 

SUPREMACY OF THE ASSYRIANS. 1314— 625 R.C. 

I. Chaed.ea was the seat of the most ancient empire of Mesopo- 
tamia. Its focus and centre was to the south of Habylon ; and although 
that great city, the most ancient in the Tigro-Iuiphrates Hasin, was 
always of considerable importance— although even it was the religious, 
yet it never became the political, capital of this empire. We have already 
seen that the Egy])tians under Tholhmes III. had c^xaturned the 
Chaldacan dynasty, and installed at Hal )y Ion princes designated as 
Arabs Ijy Berosus, who reigned there for two and a half centuries. 

When the Assyrian empire, profiting by the declining power of Egypt, 
established itself towards the end of the fourtecntli century bef)re the 
Christian era, Babylon, as we have shown, was governed by a dynasty 
of princes whose names prove them to have been of Chaldajo-Turanian, 
or rather of Elamite, origin. We have already related the sanguinary 
struggles between Karatadash, Burnaburyash, Karahardash, and Nazi- 
bugash, kings of Babylon, and the first Ninevite monarchs, A.sshur- 
bcl-Nishishu, Bushur-Asshur, and As-shurubalat — struggles occupying 
the greater part of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. 
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In 1314^ Tuklat-Samdan I, conquered the countries of the Lower 
Euphrates, and made Babylon a dependency of Nineveh, settling there 
a new line of princes of Chaldseo- Assyrian origin, and with purely 
Semitic names. Thus, even after this conquest, the city of Nimrod had 
kings of its own, although but vassals of the king of Assyria. Even 
at this period, when its glory was almost entirely eclipsed, it could vie 
with Nineveh both as to importance and population, and was in con- 
sequence a possession that gave its coiujuerors much trouble to keep. 
Essentially a rebellious city, Babylon longed for independence, and at 
each opportunity rose in revolt; during the six centuries of the Assyrian 
empire we constantly find its princes warring against their suzerains. 
Even under Belkudurussiir, the successor of Tuklat-Samdan, we have 
seen that Binbaliddin, jnince of Babylon, not only revolted, but even 
invaded Assyria. It was this Binbaliildin who enclosed the city of 
Nipur with a wall called “ Nivit Mardiik — “the dwelling of Mero- 
dach.” Towards the close of the twelfth century ho was defeated, and 
again reduced to obedience by Adarpalashir, king of Nineveh. His 
successor, Nebuchadnezzar [Nabiichudurussur], also revolted against the 
Assyrian monarch, Assliurrisliislii. Still more important was the revolt 
of Mardukidinakhe (about the eleventh century n.c. ) against Tiglath- 
])ileser I. ['fuklat-pal-ashar]. Having first defeated his suzerain, the 
Babylonian prince entered Assyria and sacked the town of Hekali. 
Some years after, he in his turn sustained a defeat, and 'riglath-pileser 
carried Babylon by storm. 

The monuments here fail us, and we therefore know ntHhing of what 
passed in Babylon after the disasters of the Assyrian king, Asshur- 
rabamar. It is probable that for a time the city threw off the Ninevito 
yoke, and that the first princes of the dynasty of Belkaiirassii [or 
Bilpascpi], perhaps even its founder, made it their first occupation to 
recompier Babylonia. We have no documents on the subject of the 
wars that brought about this result: all we know is, that the success of 
the Assyrians was complete, and the great Chahk^'an city was so severely 
punished tluft, for more than a century, it did not again attempt to revolt. 
Its princes during this period were in reality only hereditary satraps of 
the Ninevite monarch. We know but one of these satra])s, Irib Marduk, 
whose name is found on some weights now in the British Museum. But, 
in following the history of Assyria, we have seen that Nabubaliddin, 
king of Babylon, attempted a revolt, rejnessed almost before it broke 
out, against Asshurnazirpal, and that disturbances in Baliylon and 
Chaldx'a broke out afresh with such violence under Shalmaneser IV. 
(Shalmanuashir), that he found himself compelled to fortify strongly the 
frontier town of h'dlasar, and to station a formidable garrison there, in 
order to keep the country in check. During the revolt of Asshur- 
daninpal and the civil war that ensued, Chalda^a escaped from its 
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northern masters and proclaimed its independence, placing a certain 
Mardukbalatirib on the throne; and Shamash-Bin, on his accession, 
found himself obliged to reconquer his rebellious vassal. Binlikhish HI., 
his successor, in order to assure himself the possession of Babylon, and 
at the same time to gratify the desire \)f its inhabitants for independence, 
married a princess of the native royal family, Sammuramat, who was 
the nominal sovereign of Babylon whilst her husband reigned at 
Nineveh. At this period great works were undertaken in the Chalda^an 
city, especially the construction of the embankments of the Euphrates. 

2. Thirty-four years later Phul-Balazu, the Belesis of the Greeks, a 
prince of Babylon, joined, as we have before said, the insurrection of the 
Mede Arbaces and of the Susian Shutrnknakhimta against Asshur- 
likhish, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, and took part in the total 
destruction of Nineveh (b.c. 7^8). I le had been, of all the confederates, 
the most determined, the one most obstinately bent on the ruin of the 
Assyrian power. On the fall of Nineveh, the Modes and Susians were 
. content with having merely reconquered their independence. Phul, on 
the contrary, took possession of Assyria aiul of the western provinces of 
the empire, and made them for a time subject to Babylon. It was at 
this time that he made an exjiedition into the kingdom of Israel. About 
747, doubtless immediately on the death of Phul-Balazu, .Assyria threw 
off the yoke of her temporary con(|nerors; Tiglalh-i^ileser IT., a de- 
scendant of the old royal family, was proclaimed king, drove out the 
Chaldceans, and re-establishe<l the authority of Nineveh over the western 
provinces, Osrhoene and Syria. But the complete inde})endence of the 
kingdom of Babylon, the work of Phul, lasted some time longer before 
the Assyrians ventured to attack it. 

Nabonassar, who succeeded Phul, in order to efface every trace of foreign 
domini(jn, burnt all the historical documents of those kings of Nineveh 
who had reigned over Babylon, and wished to commence a new era, to lie 
called by liis own name. The era of Nabonassar commences from his 
accession in 747 h.c., and from this date the Greek astroiujiner, Ptolemy, 
has preserved a canon of the kings of Babylon, aiul his if.atements arc 
fully confirmed by the monuments. 

Nevertheless, after Nalionassar, the kingdom of Ikrbylon fell rapidly 
into decay; it was a prey to disorders of which we have but an imperfect 
knowledge. The canon of Iholemy registers at this time four kings in 
tw’elve years, a sufficient indication of a time of troubles and revolutions. 
The kings of Assyria, who had become more ])Owerful than ever, 
profited by all this to claim again their ancient rights of suzerainty. In 
709 B.c. Sargoii [Sharyukin], after the bloody battle of Dur-Yakin, 
reconquered Babylon and Chaldnea. 

PToni this date the history of the Babylonian slate is known only 
from its relations, almost always unfortunate, with the Assyrian empire, 
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and by its incessant and fruitless revolts. The true national hero of 
this epoch, the indomitable champion of the independence of Babylon, 
was Merodach Baladan [Mardukbaliddin], dethroned once by Sargon, 
then again on many occasions, in contest with him and with his son, 
Sennacherib [Sinakhcrib], unfailing in his hatred to the Assyrian yoke, 
always conquered and always retrieving his <lisaslers, imprisoned by the 
kings of Assyria, and always escaping to put himself at the head of the 
Babylonians, laying down his arms at last only with his life. Suzub, 
son of Gatul, was equally intrepid and persevering. Esarhaddon 
[Asshurakhiddin], the fourth son of Sennacheril), was viceroy of 
Babylon under his father when he succeeded to the throne of Nineveh ; 
he habitually resided at Babylon, as we have already said, and it was to 
that city he carried prisoner Manasseh, king of Judah. Esarhaddon 
occupied himself in repairing the more important monuments of 
Babylon, much defaced and destroyetl during the later wars, especially 
during the sack of the city, by (jrder of Sennacherib in 683. lie also 
designed the plan, and commenced the construction, of the two immense 
enclosures, the completion of which was the glory of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar. After his abdication of the throne of Nineveh in 
favour of his son, Asshurbanipal, Esarhaddon still remained for a short 
time king of Babylon. At his death, his second son, Shamulshamugin, 
succeeded him in that city, but as vassal to Asshurbanipal. \Vc have 
already given the details of his revolt, in which he was joined by 
Nabubelshum, the grandson of the great Mtqodach Baladan. But the 
two states were afterwards again united, anti there was no king of 
Babylon, when, about 626, the Chalthcan Nalwpolassar was made by 
Asshuredililani 111 ., tV last king but one of Assyria, governor of 
Chalda?a and Babylon, in order to preserve the country from the 
barbarians who threatened it. 


Section IJ. — NAUoroLASSAR [Nahutalussur]. 625—604 n.c. 

I. The true founder of the Chaldmo-Babylonian power was Nabo- 
polassar. Babylon under his obscure predecessors had been subject to 
Nineveh. Now emerging at last from that state of tlependencc, she arrived 
at the highest point of power and grandeur. “For, lo,” had said, 
some years before, the prophets in the name of Jehovah, menacing with 
divine judgments both Nineveh and the kingdom of Judah, “ I raise up 
the Chaldseans, that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march through 
the breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs. They are terrible and dreadful: their judgment and their 
dignity shall proceed of themselves. Their horses also are swifter than 
leopards, and are more fierce than the evening wolves : and their horse- 
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men shall spread themselves, and their horsemen shall come from far; 
they shall fly as an eagle that hasleth to eat ” (Hab. i. 6 — 8). 

Sent to Babylon as satrap or prefect — for Asshuredililani had for 
twenty-two years deprived that proud city of the right of having a 
prince of its own, and had made it directly dependent on the throne of 
Nineveh — Nabopolassar, who without doubt had played his part avS 
courtier to the Assyrian monarch to obtain this favour, conceived at 
once the project of substituting himself for his master, and of freeing 
for ever his native countiy. lie sent an embassy to the king of the 
Medes, who was l)eginning to establish a considerable empire and a 
military power of the first rank, by the corifpiest of all those countries 
that had for many centuries formed the northern provinces of the 
Assyrian kingdom, ])cnetrating even to Asia Minor. This king was 
Cyaxares, as we arc told l)y Herodotus. Kusel3ius and Syncellus call 
him Astyages ; but this a])pellation seems to have been, among the 
Medes, a title or surname rather than a pro])cr name. Nabopolassar 
concocted with him a plot for the overthrow of the Ninevitc power; and 
to seal the alliance, married his own son, Nebuchadne/zar, or more 
correctly Nabukudurussur, as Berosus wrote it (Nebo protects my 
crown), to the daughter of the Median king. Before long the death of 
the king of Assyria furnished them the 0 ])portunity they were waited for, 
to declare themselves independent. C'yaxares advanced to lay siege to 
Nineveh, and Nabopolassar, proclaiming himself king, sent large bodies 
of troops to assist him in the enteq^rise. 

2. We have already relatcil how the Scythian invasion, pouring 
suddenly on Media, achieved for the moment its subjection, and saved 
for a time the capital of Assyria from destruction. Babylon and 
Chaldjea remained safe from the ravages of the Scythians. Nabopolassar 
was more fortunate than his ally, for though obliged to postpone his 
scheme for the destruction of Nineveh, and to allow to what was nowtlie 
mere shadow' of the Assyrian kingdom a ])r<jlonged existence for nineteen 
years, still he remained in peaceable ]3ossession of his dominions, and 
profited by the delay to consolirlate the indei^endence hefhad achieved, 
establishing on a S(3lid basis the power of the Babylonian kingdom. Brofil- 
ing by the weakness and inaction of Assaracus, the last Ninevite king, he 
conquered the western or Arama?an portion of Mesopotamia — that is to 
say, Osrhocne- and reduced the descendant of Sargon and Sennacherib 
to the possession only of Assyria, projierly so called. But he did not 
carry his arms beyond the iCuphrates, avoiding, until the final fall of 
Nineveh, a contest with Necho, king of l\gypt, who at that time, having 
vanquished Josiah, king of Judah, at Megiddo, had overrun the whole of 
Syria and seized his share of the spoils of the Assyrian empire. 

3. Whilst he thus extended his territory, and gradually substituted 
the dominion of Babylon for that of Nineveh, Nabopolas.sar employed 
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himself actively in restoring the ancient splendour of his capital, which 
had suffered much in the late wars, and in reconstructing many of the 
public edifices that had fallen to ruin, notwithstanding the repairs of 
Esarhaddon. Nabopolassar had married a princess, whom Herodotus 
calls Nitocris, and whose name, purely Egyptian (Neith-aker — “ Neith, 
the Victorious ”), seems to point her out as born on the banks of the 
Nile, and belonging to the royal family, originally of Sais, then reigning 
over the land of the Pharaohs. Nitocris appears to have filled, in 
conjunction w’ith her husband, Nabopolassar, a position in the state 
not less important than vSammuramat (the Semiramis of Herodotus) did 
with regard to Ifinlikhish III. It seems that she assumed the direction of 
the great works then being executed at Babylon, for Herodotus, correctly 
and well informed on all the history of the Chalda;an kingdom at that 
period, attributes to her the credit of them, whilst Nebuchadnezzar in 
his official inscriptions ascribes it to his father. “Nitocris,” says 
Herodotus,* “not only left behind her, as memorials of her occupancy 
of the throne, the works which 1 shall presently describe, but also, 
ol)serving the great power and restless enterprise of the Medes, who had 
taken so large a numl)cr of cities, and among them Nineveh, and 
expecting to be attacked in her turn, made all possible exertions to 
increase the defences of her empire. And first, whereas the river 
Euphrates, which traverses the city, ran formerly with a straight course 
to Babylon, she, by certain excavations which she made at some distance 
up the stream, rendered it so winding that it comes three several times 
in sight of the same village, a village in Assyria, which is called 
Ardericca; and to this day they who would go fnmi our sea to Babylon, 
oil dc.scending to the river, touch three times, and on three different 
days, at this very place. She also made an embankment along each 
side of the Euphrates, wonderful lx)th for breadth and height, and dug 
a basin for a lake a great way above Babylon, close alongside the stream, 
which was sunk everywhere to the point where they came to the 
water, and was of sucli breadth that the wlmle circuit measured 420 
furlongs. Th% soil dug out of this basin was made use of in the 
embankments along the waterside. When the excavation was finished 
she had stones brought, and liordered the entire margin of the reservoir 
with them. These two things were done — the river made to wind 
and the lake excavated — that the stream might be slacker by reason of 
the number c)f curves, and the voyage be rendered circuitous, and that, 
at the end of the voyage, it might be necessary to skirt the lake and so to 
make along round. All these works were on that side of Babylon w’here 
the passes lay, and where the roads into Media were ilie straight est; 
anil the aim of the queen in making them was to prevent the Medes 
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from holding intercourse with the Babylonians, and so to keep them in 
ignorance of her affairs. 

“While the soil from the excavation was being thus used for the 
defence of the city, Nitocris engaged also in another undertaking, a 
mere by-work compared with those w’^e have already mentioned. The 
city, as I said, was divided by the river into two distinct portions. 
Under the former kings, if a man wanted to pass from one of these 
divisions to the other, he had to cross in a boat, which must, it seems 
to me, have been very troublesome. Accordingly, while she was 
digging the lake, Nitocris bethought herself of turning it to a use 
which should at once remove this inconvenience, and enable her to 
leave another monument of her reign over Babylon. She gave orders 
for the hewing of immense blocks of stone, and when they were ready, 
and the basin was excavated, she turned the entire stream of the 
Euphrates into the cutting, and thus for a time, while the basin was 
filling, the natural channel of the river was left dry. Forthwith she 
set to work, and in the first place lined the banks of the stream within 
the city with quays of burnt brick, and also bricked the landing-places 
opposite the river gates, adopting throughout the same fashion of brick- 
work which had been used in the town wall ; after which, with the 
materials which had been prepared, she built, as near tiic middle of tlie 
town as possible, a stone bridge, the blocks wdiereof were botiiul 
together with iron and lead. In the daytime stpiare wooden platforms 
were laid along from ]her to pier, on which tlie inhabitants crossed the 
stream ; but at night they were withdrawn, to prevent jieople passing 
from side to side in the dark to commit robberies. Wlien the river had 
filled the cutting, and the bridge was finished, the kiuphrates was liinicd 
back again into its ancient bed; and thus the b.asin, transformed siul- 
denly into a lake, was seen to answer the ]:mrp<)se for which it was 
made, and the inliabitants, by help of the basin, ol^tained the advantage 
of a bridge. ” 

4. In 607, Nabopolassar, feeling himself already old and ciifecldcd, 
and seeing also that a serious contest with the h'gyjitian^monarchy liad 
become imminent on account of the progress of Necho, who, master of 
all Syria, already threatened the Euphrates, thought fit to associate 
with himself on the tlirone a younger and more active prince. Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned conjointly with his father during the three succeeding 
years, thus giving rise to a double method of computing the dates of 
the new reign ; some reckoning from this association, others from the 
death of Naboj^olassar. 

The year 606 was the great epoch in the history of the ChakkTaii 
monarchy founded by Nabopolassar. PTom that year it became un- 
questionably the sovereign power of Asia, and acquired that supremacy 
in war and politics which had belonged first to Egypt, then to Assyria. 
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This result was due to two great wars waged simultaneously by the 
kingdom of Babylon in this year, both terminating in Imlliant success. 

The MedeS having at last succeeded in freeing themselves from their 
Scythian invatlers, and in regaining their full independence and liberty 
of action, Nabopolassar renewed his alliance with Cyaxarcs, and they 
both again undertook the enterprise against Nineveh, which for nineteen 
years they had been compelled to postpone. This had become still 
more easy, for the Assyrian monarchy had been growing gradually 
weaker from that time in the incapable and feeble hands of Assaraciis, 
and had successively lost every one of its provinces. Nevertheless, at 
the last moment, when the united armies of the Babylonians and Medes 
presented themselves under the ramparts of Nineveh, the ancient valour 
of the Assyrians appeared to revive again. The city resisted with 
vigour and obstinacy, a very long siege was reepured to reduce it, but at 
last it was taken and completely destroyed with systematic ferocity. 
The conquerors divided the territory of Assyria. The ]\Iedcs acquired 
the mountainous districts to the north and cast, tliat is to say, the 
lesser part of the country. 'I'lic king of Baliylon joined to his 
states all the immense plains of the southern region bordering his own 
dominions, embracing at once the largest and most fertile parts of 
Assyria. 

Whilst he was himself occupied in the enterprise against Nineveh, 
Nabopolassar confided to his son the more difficult task — the one re- 
quiring the most courage and activity —the task of arresting the progress 
of Necho, who had already commenced the siege of Carchcniish, with a 
view of seizing the jiassage of the Kiqdirates, and re-commencing in 
Mesopotamia the conquering expeditions of 'riiothines, Seti, and 
Ramses. Nebuchadnezzar, at the head of the picked troojis of the 
Chaldxan army, marched against the h'gyptians, and inflicted on 
them a crushing defeat under the walls of Carchemish. “And the 
king of Egypt,” says the Bible, “came not again any more out of 
his land, for the king of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt 
unto the river duiphrates all that pertained to the king of Eg)'pt ” 
(2 Kings xxiv. 7). 

Nebuchadnezzar pursued his adversary closely, as far as the frontier 
of Egypt; but having learned, whilst before Jk'hisium, that his father 
was dead (604), he retrAced his stejis, to take jxissession of a throne 
that, so recently established, might be shaken by a change of kings. 
Under these circumstances, says Berosus, the Babylonian historian, he 
put the affairs of Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent countries in order; 
and leaving in charge of his trusted generals the numerous prisoners he 
had taken, as well as the command i>f the garrisons left in the con- 
quered provinces, he departed with a small escort, cro.ssed the desert by 
forced marches, and thus arrived speedily at Babylon, where the chief of 
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the caste of the Chaldseans resigned into his hands the government he 
had administered since the death of Nabopolassar. 


Section HI. — Nebuchadnezzar [Nabukudurussur]. 

6oi — 561 B.C. 

I. The defeat of the king of Egypt had prepared the way for the 
ruin of the kingdom of Judah, the only part of Palestine that had not 
yet submitted to the power of the Chahlaian monarchy, and had escaped 
the consequences of the battle of Carchemish. Two years after the 
death of his father had left him in full possession of power (602), 
Nebuchadnezzar, once more in Syria, attacked Jehoiakim, king ot 
Judah, imposed on him a tribute, and carried to Babylon numerous 
hostages, with a part of the sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Three years, however, had not i)assed before the Hebrew prince again 
revolted, counting on the support of the king of Egypt (who in reality 
did nothing to assist him), and almost immediately died, leaving all the 
consequences of his rcl)ellion to fall on the head of his son, Jchoiachin, 
Jehoiachiu reigned but three months. Nebuchadnezzar sent an army 
against him, and soon himself arrived in Jmhea; and the young king of 
Judah uas compelled to put himself and all his house into the 
hands of his enemy (599). Nebncha<lnezzar did not content himself 
with these royal captives; he entered Jerusalem, despoiled the Temple 
and palace of all their treasures, and made prisoners of the bravest 
men of the army to the number of 10,000, with a portion of the 
artisans, amongst others the smiths and armourers (a precaution dic- 
tated by prudence, in order that the country should not be able again 
to put itself into an effective state of defence); he left, in short, in the 
city only the poorest of the people. He carried also Jehoiachiu, with 
his mother, his wives and his eunuchs, to Babylon, and there shut u]) 
the unfortunate king of Judah closely in prison. Then, affecting to 
leave the nation a shadow of independence, he placed tin the throne of 
Jerusalem, Zedekiah, uncle to the young prince. 

The new king, no less infatuated than his prcdcccsscws, remained 
deaf to the warnings of Jeremiah, who recommended to him a policy 
of prudence and submission to the king »jf Bal)ylon. Having contrived 
to arrange a coalition w'ith the king of Egypt and the Phamician cities, 
he believed himself in a position to throw' off the yoke, and broke into 
open rebellion, by refusing bis tribute as a vassal ( 590 )» Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enraged, marched again on Jerusalem; but he was obliged 
almost immediately to raise the siege, in order to offer battle to 
Pharaoh Uahprahet, who advanced to the relief of Zedekiah. 

The king of Egypt having retired w'ithout striking a blow, the 
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Chaldseans returned into Judaea, took the cities of Lachish and Azekah, 
and again appeared before Jerusalem. During eighteen months the 
Hebrews in their capital repulsed all attacks, but famine triumphed 
over their endurance. The Chalda^ans penetrated through a breach 
into the city, whence the king attempted to escape with some of 
his servants towards the Jordan; but lie was taken in the plain of 
Jericho and carried to the king of Baliylon, who put his sons to death 
in his presence, put out his eyes, and led him, loaded with chains, 
to Babylon (588). A month afterwards Nebuzaradan, cajitaiii of the 
guards of the Babylonian king, entered the city, and at once the work 
of destruction commenced. The I'emple of the T.ord and the royal 
palace were burned, the high priest was killed, with sixty of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and all the families of the upper class who had not 
fled to the desert were led into captivity. 

Nebuchadnezzar had appointed a Hebrew, Gedaliah, governor of the 
territory of Judah ; but he, after the la])sc of a few months, was assas- 
sinated by one of the royal family, named Ishmael. The chief men of 
the Jews who still remained in the country, fearing the vengeance of 
Nebuchadnezzar, retired to Egypt, where they hoped to find some 
security; but Uahprahet, by giving them an asylum, drew flown on his 
own country the wrath of the Babylonian king. The eastern part of 
the Delta was invaded, and given over to the ravages of the Chaldxan 
army. 

2. The haughty king of Babylon was not yet satisfied; he aspired to 
the conquest of Phceuicia, coveting its immense riches. For a long 
time, too, the grand utterances of the prophets had announced to the 
people of Tyre, now in the sixth century of their supremacy over the 
other cities, the misfortunes im])ending over them. “ Behold,” said 
Ezekiel, “ I will Ining on Tyrus Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, a 
king of kings, from the north, with horses, and with chariots, with 
horsemen, and companies, and much peo])le. He shall slay with the 
sword thy daughters in the field : and he shall make a fort against thee, 
and cast a m<j|.int against thee, and lift up the buckler against thee. 
And he shall’ set engines of w'ar against thy waills, and wdth his axes he 
shall break down thy towxTs” (Ezekiel xxvi. 7 — 9 )* 

The Tyrians resisted for a longtime, with the constancy and obstinacy 
they had already shown against .Sargon, ami the siege of their city 
lasted thirteen years. But at hast Tyre was carried by assault, by the 
king of Babylon in person (574), who treated the Tyrians as he had the 
Jews, and carried into Chalda^a the most distinguished families of the 
country. The colonies Tyre then possesscfi on the northern coast of 
Africa and in Spain, such as Cartilage, not yet independent, and Gades 
(now Cadiz), recognised the suzerainty of the conqueror of their mother 
country. From this originated the fabulous stories that obtained 
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credence at a later time, that Nebuchadnezzar marched at the head of 
his legions as far as the columns of Hercules, and that attributed to him 
the glory of subjecting to his arms the Iberians of Spain.* Tyre once 
taken, Nabuchadnezzar, before returning to Babylon, attacked the 
people of Idumea, Moab, and Ammon, who had associated themselves 
with the last Jewish attempt at revolt, and compelled them to sub- 
mission. He made also a campaign in Arabia, passed victoriously 
through Hedjaz and Netljid, and penetrated as far as the Sabean 
kingdom of Yemen. These wars, predicted by the prophets, terminated 
the series of .ChakUcan conquests in Westeni Asia. 

3, Once more in his own states, Nebuchadnezzar rendered himself no 
less famous by his intemal administration than by his foreign conquests. 
The fortune of war had placed at his disposal immense riches and in- 
numeral)le captives ; he employed both in the great works of embel- 
lishment and of public utility, which made Babylon the most celebrated 
city in the world. ‘ ‘ The city stands on a broad plain, ” says Herodotus, t 
who visited it in the fifth century before the Chri.stian era, “and is an 
exact square, a hundred and twenty furlongs in length each way, so 
that the entire circuit is four hundred and eighty furlongs. While such 
is its size, in magnificence there is no other city that approaches to it. 
It is surrounded, in the first place, by a broad and deep moat, full of 
water, behind which rises a wall fifty royal cubits in Avidth, and two 
hundred in height. (The royal cubit is hmger by three fingers’ brc.idth 
than the common cubit.) 

“ And here 1 may not omit to tell the ii.se to whicli the mould dug 
out of the great moat was turned, nor the manner wherein the wall was 
wi'ought. As fast as they dug the moat the soil which they got from 
the cutting was made into liricks, and when a sufficient number were 
completed they baked the bricks in kilns, 'fhen they set to building, 
and began with bricking the borders of the moat ; after Avhicli they 
proceeded to construct the Avail itself, using throughout for their cement 
hot bitumeii; and inter])osing a layer of wattled reeds at every thirtieth 
course of the bricks. On the top, along the edges the wall, they 
constructed buildings of a single ch.amber, facing one another, leaving 
betAveen them room for a four-horse chariot to turn. In the circuit of 
the wall are a hundred gates, all of brass, with brazen lintels and side- 
posts. The bitumen used in the work Avas brought to Babylon from the 
Is, a small stream Avhich flow's into the I'hiphrates at the point where 
the city of the same name stand.s, eiglit days’ journey from Babylon. 
Lumps of bitumen are found in great abundance in this river. 

* Straijo, XV. p. 687; JosKPii., Ant. x. ii, i; Eusetj., Prapar. 
Evang. ix. p. 456. The authority for all these passages is the historian 
Megasthenes. 

t Her. i. 178, 179, 180, 181. 
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“ The city is divided into two portions by the river, which runs through 
the midst of it. This river is the Euphrates, a broad, deep, swift 
stream which rises in Armenia and empties itself into the Erythraean 
sea. The city wall is brought down on both sides to the edge of the 
stream: thence from the corners of the wall there is carried along each 
bank of the river a fence of burnt bricks. The houses are mostly three 
and four stories high ; the streets all run in straight lines, not only those 
parallel to the river, but also the cross streets which lead down to the 
water-side. At the river end of these cross streets are low gates in the 
fence that skirts the stream, which arc, like the great gates in the outer 
wall, of brass, and open on the w^ater. 

“ The outer wall is the main defence of the city. There is, however, a 
second inner wall, of less thickness than the first, but very little inferior 
to it in strength. The centre of each division of the town was occupied 
by a fortress. In the one stood the palace of the kings, surrounded by 
a wall of great strength and size : in the other was the sacred precinct 
of Jupiter Belus, a square enclosure, two furlongs each way, with gates 
of solid brass, which was also remaining in my time.” 

The great wall of Babylon, following the measures of M. Oppert who 
has completely elucidated the questions relative to the topography of 
the great Chaldrcan city, enclosed a space of 513 square kilometres — 
that is a territory as large as the department of the .Seine, fifteen times 
the extent of Baris in 1859, seven times of Paris at present. The inner 
and smaller wall enclosed a space of 290 square kilometres — much larger 
than the city of London. 

But these walls w^ere less the ramparts of a city, properly so called, 
than an immense entrenched cam]). The territory enclosed by the 
inner, and much more the outer, wall was far from being entirely 
inhabited. Quintus Curtins mentions ninety stades as the extent of 
ground covered with houses: the remainder was under cultivation and 
was sufficient to su])|)ly the defenders for a long time with the means of 
avoiding famine, while at the same time the immense extent of the 
outer wall i^fceluded the possibility of an investment. Aristotle, 
wishing to give an idea of a city such as he imagined it, Sviys, “ It is 
not by walls alone that a city is made; if so one would only have to 
enclose the Peloponnesus with a w.all. 'fhat would be the same as 
Babylon, or any other place whose circuit encloses rather a nation than 
a city.” 

4. We have jireviously noticed the large works carried out at Babylon 
under Binlikhish III. and Sammuramat, and later under Nabo])olassar 
and Nitocris. Nebuchadnezzar surpassed all the works of his prede- 
cessors ; under his reign Baliylon became the first city in the world. He 
almost entirely rebuilt the “royal city,” situated on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, where had been the first germ of Babylon in the time of 
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the Cushite kings. A new palace was constructed there by his orders 
conceived in the most gigantic proportions, and far more magnificent 
than the old one ; we recognise its position in the tumulus called 
“Kasr,” one of the most considerable ruins on the site of Babylon. 
He says of it, in the great inscription preserved in London, “Nabo- 
polassar, king of Babylon, my father, had commenced the building of 
the palace with bricks, and had erected an altar in the centre. He had 
sunk its foundations deep in the waters. I laid the sub-structure willi 
brick. I laid on it the foundation stone. I built as high as the level of 
the waters, and there I firmly fixed the foundation of the palace. I 
constructed it of bitumen and bricks. For its timber work I employed 
great beams, cedar wood, cased with iron. I employed in it enamelled 
bricks, forming inscriptions and pictures, and enamelled brick also 
framed the doors. I collected there gold, silver, metals, precious stones 
of every kind and value, a collection of valuable objects and immense 
treasures. I established there a valiant cohort, a royal garrison.” In 
the vast enclosure of this palace, and on the very border of the river, 
Nebuchadnezzar caused to be raised and planted the famous “ Hanging 
gardens,” a sort of artificial mountain, to recall to the mind of his cjuecn, 
Amytis — a Median by birth — the picturesque ast)cct of her own country. 
A succession of terraces rose in stages one above the other, like those of 
Isola Bella on Lake Maggiorc. An enormous sub-structure suj^ported 
the whole, and vast sulderranean chambers were made under each 
cultivated terrace. The site of this construction, universally admired 
by the ancients, has been recognised by M. Oppert in the tumulus, called 
** Amram.” In the royal city there w.as the building designated by the 
inscriptions themselves as the most ancient of the city, projierly called 
Babylon, the pyramid in stages, called “thetenqde of the foundations of 
the earth,” or rather “ Val Saggatu,” in Chakheo-Turanian “ Tenq)lc 
of the lofty head.” The ChakUean priests prctendeil to show the tomb 
of the god Bel Mcrodach, who harl there his famous oracle. Lliis 
pyramid, the work of the Cushite dynasty, had fallen into ruin from (jld 
age; Nebuchadnezzar repaired and j)arlly reconst riic^pd it. “Vnl 
Saggatu,” says he, in an inscription, “ is the great temple of heaven and 
earth, the dwelling of Mcrodach, the master of the gods. I have 
restored its sanctuary, the place of repose of the deity, plating it with 
pure gold.” The pyramid of Babylon contained at its base a sanctuary 
of Nebo; half way up was the sepulchral chamber of Bel Mcrodach, 
where they c<)nsulted his oracle; lastly, at the top was another sanctuary, 
called ‘‘the mystic sanctuary of Mcroilach.” The distinction of these three 
parts is indispensable to the right understanding of the circumstantial 
details which Nebuchadnezzar gives in his “standard inscription,” of the 
restoration of the pyramid: — “I undertook in Val Saggatu the restoration 
of the chamber of Mcrodach. I gave to the cupola the form of a lily, 
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and I covered it with chased gold, so that it shone as the day. On the 
high hill, where fates were foretold outside the town, was erected the 
Altar of Destinies. It was erected in Val Saggatu during the feasts of 
the new year. This altar — altar of the sovereignty of Mcrodach, the 
sublime master of the gods — had been made in silver by a former king ; 

1 covered it with pure gold of immense weight. I employed for the 
woodwork of the chamber of oracles the largest of the trees I had 
caused to be transported from the summit of Lebanon. I covered with 
pure gold the enormous beams of cypress, employed for the woodwork 
uf the chamber of oracles ; the lower portion of the woodwork I 
incrusted with gold, silver, other metals and gems. 1 had the vault of 
the mystic sanctuary of Mcrodach incrusted with glass and gems, so as 
to represent the firmament with the stars. The wonder of Ikibylon, I 
rebuilt and restored it: it is this temple of the base of heaven and 
earth whose summit I raised of bricks, and covered it externally with a 
cornice of copper.” 

5. Whilst these works were l>cing executed in the royal city, the part 
of Babylon, cal led I Tillat, or “the profane city,” whose site is occupied by 
the present town of Ilillah, was more than doubled in size by the 
numerous colonies of captives, whom the compiering monarch had 
brought from all the countries subdued by his arms. It is there that 
the Hebrews from Jerusalem and the neighbouring district were 
established. They had the jirivilege, in common no doubt with other 
communities of exiles, of having their own national judges; thus proving 
that in the .system of government of the kingdom of Babylon, as in 
that of Merovingian Gaul, and of 'I'lirkey at present, the law was 
personal not K;rritorial. They enjoyed there also eom])lete liberty of 
religious worshij), for Lzekiel was able to discharge among them, 
without hindrance, his prophetic mission, thougli he i)ul)liely announced 
tlie short duration of the Chakheau [mwer. It w^as at Babylon that 
certain of the Psalms were written for use in religious worshi'p, such as 
that beautiful one, “ By the rivers of Babylon” (Ps. cxxxvii.), in which 
Divine vengeriPtcc was invoked for the chastisement of the oppressors of 
Israel. Some of the Jews were advanced to very elevated posts in the 
administration, and that without ceasing to profess their own faith, as 
in the case of Daniel, who was one of the king’s ministers. It was 
necessary only, on entering on public functions, to take a Babylonian 
name as the mark of a sort of naturalisation. 

The walls of the enceinte of Baljylon, commenced by Esarhaddon, 
were completed by Nebuchadnezzar, and commemorative inscriptions 
have been recently found, engraven in order to transmit to posterity the 
remembrance of that gigantic work. The exact agreement of tlie state- 
ments they furnish with the descriptions of Herodotus, which we have 
already quoted, is remarkable. 
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“ Imgur-bel and Nivit-bel, the great walls of Babylon, I built them 
square ... I repaired, with bitumen and bricks, the sides of the 
ditches that had been dug. I caused to be put in order the double doors 
of bronze, and the railings, and gratings in the great gateways. I enlarged 
the streets of Babylon so as to make them wonderful. I applied myself 
to the protection of Babylon and Val Saggatu (the pyramid), and on 
the most elevated lands, close to the great gate of Ishtar, I constructed 
strong fortresses of bitumen and bricks, from the Imnk of the Iui])hrates 
down to the great gate, the whole extent of the streets. I established 
their foundations below the level of the waters. I fortified these walls 
with art. T caused Imgur-bel, the great wall of Babylon, the impregnable, 
such as no king before me had made, to be measured, 4,000 mahargagar ; 
that is the extent of Babylon.” This measurement corresponds exactly 
with the 4S0 stadcs given by Herodotus as the circuit. 

6. The construction of these walls had the effect of reuniting to the 
city of Babylon, properly so called, in one enclosure, the original Babel, 
anterior even to Nimrod, the city that had seen the confusion of tongues, 
and to which the tradition of that event was still attached — Borsip])a>— 
situated at some distance on the eastern bank of the Kiqdiratcs, and up 
to that time a separate city. It was there tliat he restored the Ttjwer 
of Babel — existing from time immemorial as a mass of rubbish and 
established the great temple of Bel, called by the Babylonians “Val- 
zida,” a ChalcUeo-'l'iiranian word, with a meaning as yet unknown to 
us, and “ the 'bower of the seven celestial spheres.” 

We have given in our First Book the most striking passages of the 
inscription found in the ruins of the edifice, in which Nebuchadnezzar 
describes this restoration and quotes, for the origin of Ihc monument, 
a tradition exactly agreeing with that of the Bii)lc. Herodotus, who saw 
the Temple of Bel in the state in which it was left by the great Chalda'an 
conqueror, describes it in these words: — “ It was a square enclosure, two 
stadcs each way. In the middle of the precinct there was a tower of 
solid masonry, a stadc in length and breadth, upon wdiich was raised a 
second tower, and on that a third, and so on iq) to eiglfi.” The base- 
ment was 75 feet high, and each of the stages 25, so that the whole 
stnicture was 250 feet in height. Excavations made by Sir 11. Rawlin- 
son enable us to state that the seven stages crowned by the sanctuary of 
the god had, like those of the Zikurat of the Assyrian palace at Khorsa- 
bad, facings of the colours of the seven planets, but differently arranged, 
that is to say, beginning from the bottom, black (Saturn), white (Venus), 
purple (Jupiter), blue (Mercury), vermilion (Mars), silver (the Moon), 
and gold (the Sun). Reckoning from the top, this is the order of the 
days of the week. “ On the topmost tower there is a spacious temple, 
and inside the temple stands a couch of unusual size, richly adorned, 
with a golden table by its side. There is no statue of any kind set up 
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in the ^place, nor is the chamber occupied at night by anyone but a 
single kative woman, who, as the Chaldaeans, the priests of this god, 
affirm, is chosen for himself by the deity out of all the women of the 
land . . Below, in the same precinct, there is a second temple, in 
which a sitting figure of Jupiter, all of gold. Before the figure stands 
a large .golden table, and the throne whereon it sits, and the base on 
which the throne is placed, are likewise of gold. The Chaldaeans told 
me that all the gold together was eight hundred talents’ weight. Outside 
the temple arc two altars, one of solid gold, on which it is only lawful to 
offer sucklings; the other a common altar, but of great size, on which 
the full-grown animals are sacrificed. It is also on the great altar that 
the Chaldaeans burn the frankincense, which is offered to the amount of 
a thousand talents* weight every year at the festival of the god.”* 

All these particulars are confirmed by the Apocryphal Book ot 
Daniel (“Bel and the Dragon,” vv. 3 and 23, containing more 

interesting details of the worship of Bel in that sanctuary, of which the 
ancient I'ower of Babel, the most venerable monument in the world, 
had furnished the nucleus. According to the sacred writer, seventy 
])riests were attached to the service of the temple, and each day they 
offered to the god twelve large measures of the purest wheat-flour, forty 
sheep and six large vessels of wine ; there was also in this temple, 
prpbably in the lower sanctuary, a great serpent, adored by the Baby- 
lonians as the living image of Bel, and said to have been killed by 
Daniel before the eyes of the king. 

“ Borsippa,” says the London inscri]ition, “ is the town of those who 
exalt the god. I ornamented it. In the centre I caused to be con- 
structed Val-^.ida, the eternal house; I completed its magnificence with 
gold, silver, other metals, stones, enamelled bricks, timber work of sea- 
pine and cedar. I covered with gold the wooilwork of the place of 
repose of the god Nebo. The cross pieces of the door of oracles have 
been plated with silver. The uprights, the sill and the lintel, of the 
place of repose I encrusted with ivory. I encrusted with silver the 
uprights in ^bdar of the door of the women’s chamber. I built the 
entrance to the place of re[)Ose and the square portico of the temple 
magnificently with bricks of various colours. I constructed the temple 
solidly. To astonish mankind, I reconstructed and renewed the wonder 
of Borsippa, the temple of the seven spheres of the world. I raised 
the top of bricks, and covered it with cop]ier. I inlaid the sanctuary 
of the god with alternate bands of marble and other stones. . . . 
At Borsippa, in the body of masonry forming the base of Val-zida, I 
made a temple in the form of a cavern, in honour of Sin, who sustains 
my authority, the sanctuary of Oannes.” 

In the inscription found amongst the ruins of the tower there are 

*”llER.iri 87 , 182. 

1 1 2 
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some details of the construction agreeing with those quotelj^^fe'll also 
'some fresh ones. 4 i 

“ I did not change the site or alter the foundations. In a ^rtunate 
month, on an auspicious day, T pierced through with vaults tie crude 
brick of the body of masonry, and the baked brick of the ctfcing. I 
adjusted the circular inclines. I inscribed my name on the frieje of the 
terraces. 1 set my hand to reconstruct Val-zida, and to raise its head as 
it was in ancient times. I reconstructed and rebuilt it as it was in 
former times. I raised its summit.” 

Lastly, another inscri])tion repeats the same information, but adds 
this detail, iKjt found elsewhere, tliat the goddess Nana was supposed 
to be residing with the god in the upper sanctuary of the tower. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar also give us valuable 
details of the interior aclministration of this sovereign, of the spoils torn 
from conquered peoples, and employed in the construction of all those 
edifices, the pride of the Chaldiean city. They enumerate the ancient 
temples he restored and the new ones he built, not only at Babylon and 
Borsippa, but at Cutha and numerous other towns of Chaldai-a; for they 
had all suffered enormously under the later Assyrian kings, wlio had 
severely repressed their attempts at in<le])endence, anti they all rose from 
their ruins at the same time as the capital under Nebuchadnczznr. 

We will first relate the details given on this sul)ject by the London 
inscription. 

‘‘I built at Babylon, in honour of the sublime sovereign (Bilit 
Zarpanit), the mother who bore me, the temple of the goddess oj the 
summit of the mountains, which is the heart of Babylon.” 

Considerable ruins of this temple are found at a place called LI 
Kolaiah, near Hillah. Amongst them has been found a dedicatory 
inscription bearing the name of Nebuchadnezzar. 

“ I caused to be built in Babylon, of bitumen and bricks, according 
to the ndcs of art, a tem])le in honour of the god Nebo, the supreme 
regent wdio bestows the sce])tre of Justice t(; govern the legions of men. 
The temple of him ivho confers the sceptre:' » 

** I l)uilt in Babylon, to the god Sin, who inspires me with judgment, 
the temple of the great light, his house.” 

“I built in Babylon, of bitumen and bricks, a tem])le in honour of 
the god Shamash, who inspires my body with the sentiment of justice, 
the ternple of the judge of the Toorld." 'I'his edifice occuj)icd the site, in 
the town of Hillah, now filled by a mosque, still called ** Mosque of 
the Sun.” 

“ I built, in the form of a square, a temple at Babylon, of bitumen 
and bricks, in honour of the god Bin, who showers down abundance on 
my country, the temple of the dispenser of storms." 

“I built at Babylon temples of bitumen and bricks, a vast body of 
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honour of the great goddess (Nana), who rejoices and 
sustaih^V soul. The temple of the depths and the temple of the high 
mountams.- 

“ I’ btilt at the entrance of the wall of Babylon a temple in the form 
of a square, in honour of the sovereign of the house of heaven, the 
queen who has pity on me, the temple of Kikupan'^ 

“ I built at Borsippa a temple to the god Adar Samdan, who breaks 
the arms of my enemies.’^ 

“ I built at Borsippa, in honour of the great goddess (Nana), who 
accepts my song, the great temple, the temple of life, and the temple of 
the living soul, its three wonders.” These three temples, alluding to 
the lunar attributes of the goddess Nana, and to the phases of the 
planet— new, full, and waning moon — were all one body of masonry. 
The ruins form what is now called the Tel Ibrahim el Khalil, near 
Nimrud. 

“ I constructed at Borsipjia, in masonry, the temple of the god Bin, 
who causes the prophetic thunder to sound in my country.” 

The details in this inscription refer also to other sacred edifices. 

** The 8th of the month Ulul I consecrated the ])ortico of the god 
Nergal and of the gotl Nibkhaz, the gods of the temple Valpitlam at 
Ciitlia. I accomplished the oracle of the great god ; I added a new 
portico to that of the facade.” Cutha to the north of Babylon had, 
like Borsippa, been includetl in the immense circuit of the exterior wall. 
The special god of this town was Nergal, and we learn from som^ 
mythological details given in the tablets of the librarylof Asshurbanipal, 
that he wms worshipj)Cil there under the form of a lion. 

“ I founded and constructed the temple of (he day at Sippara, in 
honour of .Shamash and Sin, my lords.” 

“ I founded ami constructed at the temple of the day, in honour 

of Shamash and Sin, my lords.” 

“ I founded and Iniilt the temple ... at Ur, in honour of the god 
Sin, the master who exalts my royalty.” 

“ 1 foundoil and built the temple Ikul Ann at Nipur, in honour of 
the god Oannes, my master.” 

“ I founded and constructed in the town of Ras the te??iple of eternal 
adoratio7i, in honour of the god Bel Zarbi, my lord.” 

At Babylon itself this prince, as we learn from his inscriptions, com- 
pleted the quays of the l‘'.u[)hrales, commenced by his father, Nabo- 
polassar, and his mother, Nitocris. Not content with ornamenting and 
embellishing “ the city of his royalty,” as he calls it in his moiiuinenls, 
and the other cities subject to his sceptre, he was solicitous also for the 
fertility of Babylonia and the extension of its commerce. He repaired 
and put into working order the famous royal canal, or Naharmalcha, 
constructed 1,300 years before by the king, Hammurabi, but from lapse 
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of time so much obstructed that these repairs were consider^# by the 
historians as, in truth, a new construction. lie caused an immense lake 
to be dug below Sippara, to serve as a reservoir for watering tire plain, 
and finally he secured the navigation of the Persian gulf by estiilishing 
a large port at the mouth of the river at Teredon, called by the Baby- 
lonians in their own language Kar Dunyash. 

8. Nebuchadnezzar was then, in truth, a great king ; but pride was his 
ruin, and led him to madness, as it has done otlicr men of great genius, 
equally infatuated with their own success. Already, in the inscription 
commemorative of the restoration of the lower of Babel, he had said 
** Merodach, the great lord, has begotten me himself.” A little later, 
when all his great works were accomplished, he thought himself a god, 
and willed that everyone should fall prostrate before a statue of himself, 
which he caused to be made of gold. Three Hebrews resisted him, 
and witnessing the miracle by which God preserved them from llio 
flames, the king of Babylon, says the Bilde, rendered homage to the 
God of Israel. But his pride was not abated, and one day while he 
walked in his palace, the king spake and said, “Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? Then a voice from 
heaven said to him, O Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; Tiie 
kingdom is departed from thee. And they shall driv^e thee from men, 
and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field : and they shall 
make thee to cat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, 
until thou know that the Most High rulelh in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever lie will ” (Dan. iv. 30, 'Hiis decree was at 

once accomplished ; Nebuchadnezzar, struck with tlie most abject 
madness, fled from the .society of men, and, imitating the beasts, tried, 
like them, to cat grass ; his ]ierson, dejirived of all care, and exposed to 
the inclemencies of weather, exhibited all the effect.s of this neglect. A 
personage, named Bcllabarisruk, of whose origin we know nothing, 
and whose son was son-in-law to the king — in all prohalhlity the Archi- 
Magus, or chief of the Chnldamn ca.ste — posse.sscd him^df of ])owcr, 
possibly as regent of the empire during the incapacity of the .sovereign. 
An inscription shows, howxvcr, that he took the title of king, and thus 
consummated a real and complete usurpation. It was not until after 
the lapse of seven months that Nclmchadnezzar liccame himself again, 
and was able to reassume the exercise of power. A short time after 
this he died, having reigned forty-three years, predicting, says Berosu.s, 
the ruin of the Baliylonian empire. 

Note.— The Jewish historian, Jo.sephii.s, has misinterpreted the words 
of the Bible, and enormously exaggerated the lime of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madne.ss, prolonging it to seven years. X. 6. 
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Section IV.— The Successors of NEiiucHADNEzzA.R— F all of 
THE Babylonian Empire. 561—533 b.c. 

1. It did not require a supernatural gift of prophecy to foresee that 
the Babylonian empire, arrived at sucli a high degree of splendour, 
was very near its fall, and that its power would take no longer lime to 
crumble away than had ])ecn required to build it up: for this 110 more 
was requisite than a clear and prescient mind. This empire had, in 
truth, in itself no one real element of duration. The colossus, as in 
the vision explained by Daniel, had feet of clay. The Babylonian 
jiation was not sufficiently energetfe, or sufficiently military in character, 
to be able to maintain, as the Assyrians had done during many cen- 
turies, its dominion over a hundred different races. Its whole warlike 
force consisted of hordes of cavalry from the tribes of Irak Arabi and 
the people of Lower ChaldLca — hordes admirably fitted to overrun, with 
tlie iiniictuosity of a torrent that has burst its banks, a large extent of 
country in a very short time, but not to jircscrvc their conquests and 
found a lasting dominion. 

It may generally be observed in history that those people whose 
military strength consists entirely of cavalry are capable indeed of great 
and rapid conquests, but arc never able to preserve them for any length 
of lime. 

From the very moment of the death of Nebuchadnezzar, disquieting 
rumours began to prevail at Babylon. It was said that a new dominant 
power had appeared in the world. Already the kingdom of the Mcdcs 
haJ krlleii before this people, but lalely its subjects; the Peisians, for 
so were these new'’ conquerors called, had sallied from (heir rugged 
mountains under the guidance of a young chief, whom the events of the 
war had already raised to the rank of a great captain. The prophets of 
Israel, too, announced with startling voice that proud Babylon must ore 
long her-elf feel the miseries she had inlbcled on Jerusalem. “Come 
down, and sit in the du^t, O virgin daugliter of Bal)ylon, sit on the 
ground: therj is no tliroiie, O daughter of the Chalda'ans: for thou 
shall bo no more called tender and delicate, 'lake the millstones, and 
grind meal : uncover thy locks, make bare the leg, uncoVer the thigh, 
l>ass over the rivers. 'I'hy nakedness .shall he uncovered, yea, thy 
shame shall be seen” (Isa. xlvii. i- -3)- 

2. Nebucb.adnczzar wa.s succcedetl ])y his son, KvibMerodach ; this 
prince is distinguished in sacred history by an act of humanity {2 Kings 
XXV. 27). At the commencement of his reign he “ lifted iq) the head ” 
of Jehoiakin, king of Jiulah, and hronght him forth out of pri.son, 
where for thirty-seven years he had been left in fetters; gave him a rank 
above the other captive kings who were at the capital; admitted him to 
his table, and assigned him a pension. But the rest of his reign did 
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not fulfil the promise of so honourable an action. Berosus represents 
him as having trampled under foot every law and ail propriety. A plot 
was laid against him, and he was assassinated by his brothcr-in law, 
the son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, and the son of the Bellabarisruk 
who had usuq')cd ]X)wer during the madness of the great Chaldcean 
conqueror (559), who was named Nergalsarussnr (Nergal protects the 
king), a name altered in the fragments of Berosus to Neriglissar. Kvil- 
Merodach had reigned but two years. This domestic tragedy gave to 
Neriglissar a sceptre that he held without dignity, and did not long retain. 

The son-in-law of the conqueror of Jerusalem built himself a new 
palace outside the royal city, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
and placed statues of massive silver in the various sanctuaries of the 
pyramid of the tomb of Bel. 1 Ic reigned only four years, and lost his 
life in a great battle against the Persians under Cyrus, the conquerors of 
Media, of which country, formerly subject to the kings of Assyria, he 
desired to dispute their possession (555). 

3. The son and successor of this prince is called I.aborosoarchod in 
the fragments of Berosus; it is probable that he was in reality called 
Bellabarisruk, after his grandfather. He was a child, and occupied the 
throne only a few months. The chiefs of the CdiakUean caste dethroned 
him, indignant at the vicious and cruel instincts he displayed, young as 
he was. They then proclaimed one of their number, named Nabonahid 
(Nebo is majestic), the Labynetus of Herodotus, son of a certain 
Nabobalatirrib (555). He reigned during the last seventeen years of 
the Babylonian einj)ire. At Babylon itself he repaired the quays of the 
royal city. A curious inscription of the last year of his reign, dis- 
covered at Ur by the English traveller, Loftus, shows him to us, saying 
his “mea culpa” for having neglected the worship of the gods, and 
undertaking to repair the temple of Sin, in ortler to obtain the protec- 
tion of that god. 'Phe terms employed are sufficiently curious to 
warrant our repeating them here : — 

“Although I myself, Nabonahiil, king of Babylon, have long sinned 
against the great divinity, yet save me, grant me a Ic^g existence, 
reaching even to the most advanced age that man can attain to. And 
since I have Belsharussur, the sci«m of my heart, my eldest son, jiropa- 
gale on his account the worship of thy great divinity. May his life be 
preserved from harm, so long as the destinies permit.” 

Everything |)oints out this in.scription as the work of a prince 
threatened with a great and jiressing danger. And .so it was ; for in 
the year of the date of the Ur monument (53‘S), Cyrus, who had 
already made himself master of all the rest of Asia, advanced agairtst 
him at the head of the Medcs and I’ersia/is, with the declared re.soliitiou 
of adding Chaldma to his dominion.s. 

Nabonahid advanced to meet Cyru.s, but sustained a complete defeat; 
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. /allowed by a small number of soldiers, threw himself into Bor- 
•a whilst Cyrus laid siege to Babylon. We gather from this fact, 
rTported by Berosus, that the last Chaldacan monarch did not feel 
himself able to defend effectively the immense extent of the first great 
wall erected by Nebuchadnezzar, including both Babylon proper and 
Borsippa, and that he allowed it to be forced by the Persian army 
without opposition. Babylon, protected by the second wall, and by 
the impregnable citadel forming the royal city, was not to be reduced 
easily ; provided with food for many years’ consumption, its inhabit- 
ants disdained a besieger not so well supplied as themselves. But the 
time fixed by Providence for the chastisement of the Chaldnean city had 
arrived. Cyrus, who very recently had, by digging canals, exhausted 
the Gyndes, an affluent of the 'I'igris, resolved to adopt the same 
measures, and to enter Babylon by the bed of the Euphrates; he 
opened the sluices serving to divert the waters of the river into the 
artificial lake, dug by Nitocris, and his troops, going down into the 
Euphrates, with water to their knees only, entered the city, or rather 
between its two parts. The inhabitants might then have taken them 
as in a net, by shutting on them the bronze gales of the quays, and 
have crushed them from the height of their walls. P)Ut lliey were then 
engaged in celebrating a feast, and, drowned in revelry and carelessness, 
they permitted the enemy to obtain full occupation of the centre of the 
city before the more distant quarters wore even informed of the attack. 
Thus were fulfilled the prophecies announcing the drying up of the river 
of Babylon ; the orgies of the warriors .and priests ending in the sleep 
of death; its gates set open before the ministers of divine justice; and 
Cyrus (named by Isaiah, Ilezekiah’s contemporary) taking possession of 
. that proud city, whose capture Jeremiah had described at the period of 
its highest power. 

Nahonahid, when he retired to Borsijijia, had left in Babylon his 
son Bchliarussur (Bel i)rotecls the king), the Belshazzar of the Book of 
l^anicl,* who had been associated with himself in the government. 


* In the Books of Baruch and of Daniel, Behhazzar is called “son 
of Ncbiichadiiezzar ” (Baruch i. 1 1 ; Daniel v. iS), and this, until his 
name was found in the inscrijiti^ms, gave imicli trouhle to all com- 
mentators. Here, however, the word “soir’ is used in its general and 
poetical sense of successor, just as we have seen on the Nimnul obelisk 
Jehu called the “ son of Omri.” It must, however, he borne in mind, 
in considering the historical facts contained in the Book of Daniel, that 
admitting the book to be perfectly nulhentie, and uiKpiestionably 
written at Babylon, wc no longer possess tlic whole of the original text, 
Init merely the results of the rc-arrangcinent anti ]^artial re-writing in 
Syro-Chaldec about the third century n.c. ; and this by transcribers 
ignorant of history, who have fallen into several manifest errors as to 
the names of Babylonian kings. 
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It is on that festal night, when the Persians surprised Babylon, that we 
must place the scene of Belshazzar’s feast, related in such thrilling 
terms in the Book of Daniel. The son of Nabonahid has profaned in 
his orgie the sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem; a terrible 
sign — fingers writing on the wall the three famous words, Mene, Tekcl, 
Peres — announces to him the destined chastisement of Providence ; and 
so that very night he was killed by Darius the Mede, one of the 
generals of Cyrus, who having been charged by that prince with the 
nocturnal expedition, was rewarded for his success by the government 
of Babylon.* 

Nabonahid escaped the unfortunate end of liis son ; he did not await 
in Borsippa a siege, that in all probability would not have lasted long, and 
surrendered to Cyrus, who sent him into Carmania, where he ended his 
days. From that time the kingdom of Babylon ceased to exist, though 
the ruin of the city was slowly and gradually accomplished. 

Babylon continued, under the Persian kings, to be one of the capitals 
of their empire. Many times the proud city attempted again to raise 
its head, for it did not resign itself easily to the loss of independence; 
but their revolts served only to draw down on the inhal)itants the ven- 
geance of the eoiK|ucrors. During the troul)les following the death of 
Cambyses (522), a certain Nidintabcl proclaimed himself king there, 
giving himself out as Nebuchadnez/ar, son of Naljonaliid. A Creek 
cameo in the Museum at Berlin, of archaic wt)rkmanshi]:), carried to 
Babylon in the course of commerce, was dedicated l^y this Nebuchad- 
nezzar to one of his gods, as is proved by the cuneiform inscription 
engraved round it. Four years later (518), Darius, son of IIystas])cs, 
could only t.akc Balwlon after a siege of twenty iiKmths, and by help of 
the treason of Zopyrus. The following year saw .a new insurrection, 
soon put down, by a man called Arakliu, who also passed himself off 
as son of Nabonahid. The i^abylonians did not take the trouble to 
examine into the jnelensicjiis of these impostors ; it was enough that 
they proclaimed independence, and called the ]K-ople to arms against 
the Persians. In 508, a new insurrection was more successful than the 


* The name of Darius the Mede lias been, like that of Belshazzar, 
a veritable crux interpretum, 'riiere is no possible theory that has not 
been started on this subject, because we read in the Bible that he 
became king on the death of Belshazzar. “And Darius the Mode 
* took the kingdom,’ ” a phrase that may be c(|ually well applied to the 
inve.stiture of a sat raj) as to the accession of a king. At any rate, if 
we must absolutely maintain the sense this phrase has hitherto received, 
Darius the Mede can have been no other, than Darius, son of Ilystas})cs, 
whose name the author of the re-arrangement has substituted for that 
of Cyrus, as the former was much better knowm in the third cen- 
tury B.C. 
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H'nff- it fre«i Babylon and all Chaldaea for twenty ywrs from the 
volte- No Persian monuments are found there in that long 
frteml.^ But Darius subdued it at l»st in 488; and to render an/ 
future revolt of Babylon impossible, be overturned its towers, its walls, 
and its immense fortifications. Xerxes, some years after, continued tbe 
work of his father, and regularly pillaged the city, carrying off the 
golden statue of Nebo and the treasures of the tomb of Bel Merodach. 

Alexander, the conqueror of the Persians, adopted another policy. 
Struck with the beauty and the advantages of the situation of Babylon, 
he wished to make it rise from its ruins; but that great man died before 
he was able to carry out his plans. 

The Seleucidm wished to have a capital built by themselves, and 
bearing their name; they founded Selcucia on the banks of the Tigris, 
and the privileges given to those who came to settle there led to a 
general desertion of Babylon. I'he new capital numbered 600,000 
inhabitants. This state of prosperity did not outlast the time of these 
new masters of the East. When the Parlhians had seized the empire 
of Asia, they did to Scleucia what Selcucus Nicator had done to 
Babylon, they founded a new city, Ctesiphon ; this in its turn was 
superseded by the Arab city of Bagdad, the capital of the Caliphs, still 
existing. Bagdad, the youngest, would equal her elder sisters in 
grandeur, in spite of llulagu and Tamerlane, if the commerce of the 
world had not found out other channels. 

In the time of Pliny Babylon was already a desert. At the pre.sent day 
there remains of the immense city nothingbut huge masses of rubbish and 
an inexhaustible magazine of materials, whence the inhabitants of the 
ncighbourho(>d consiantiy take what they require ; above all, excellent 
and perfectly moulded burnt liricks, slabs of marble, and glazed tiles. 
The lulls of rubbish, marking the sites of the jirincipal edifices, palaces, 
hanging gardens, the Pyramid of Bel, the Tower of Tongues, furnish 
dens for the wihl beasts of the desert. Tims is accomjdished to the 
letter the projdiee.y of I.saiah ; “Behold, 1 will stir up the Medes 
against them,^vhich shall not regard silver; and as for gold, they shall 
not delight in it. Tlieir bows also shall dash the young men to pieces; 
and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye shall not 
spare children. And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither sliall it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But the wild 
beasts of the deserts shall lie there ; and their houses shall 1)C full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their plea.sant palaces” (Isa. xiii. 17 — 22). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MANNERS AND RELIGION OF BABYLON 


Section L— Manners. 

1. The civilisation of Nineveh and of Babylon were one and the 
same. Between Assyria and Clialdaia there was complete conformity in 
all things fundamental and essential. What we have already said in 
the preceding chapter, on the manners, customs, and religion of the 
Assyrians, will be equally aptdicablc here ; and we may confine our- 
selves to some short remarks on a few points where the genius ami 
civilisation of the two great Mesopotamian people separated, and took 
each its own peculiar aspect. 

The clothing of the Babylonians, according to the testimony of 
Herodotus,* an<l the representations on the cylinders, was a linen tunic 
reaching to the feet ; over this they wore another tunic of wool, and 
over tliat again a short white cloak. They wore the hair carefully 
curled, and on the head high-t)ointed tiaras. The soldiers wore conical 
helmets, like those of the Assyrians, breastplates of quilted linen, and 
used wooden bucklers. d'heir offensive arms were wooden maces 
studded with iron, lances, anti short swords. 

Each Babylonian had, as his personal emblem, a walking-stick with 
some figure carved on the top, serving as his symljol, or, as we might 
say, armorial bearing. Every one had also a seal, usually in shape 
of a cylinder. An immense number of these cylinders have been 
discovered; they bear some mythological symbols, and usually the name 
of the owner, of his father, and of the deity under whose ]n*otection he 
had jdaced himself. ^ These cylinders were kept ready made in shops, 
only requiring the name to be filled in, and some have been found 
w'here the naine-s])acc is vacant. r 

2 . Herodotus sayst that the Babylonians Iniried their dead in honey, 
a statement rather difficult to understand. Some facts seem to indicate 
that they also used oil for this purpose. 

Marriages were made once a year at a ])ublic festival, ^ where the 
maidens of age to marry were put up to public auction. 'I'hc Ijcautiful 
girls sold for large sums, and this money was employed as a dowry for 
the ugly ones. No one could marry his daughter except in this way. 
This marriage festival was celebrated in the month .Sabat, and the 
principal day was the last of the month. They gave to each damsel 


^ Ibid. i. 196- 


Her. i. 195. 


t Ibid. i. 198. 
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„ -old for matiiage a model of an olive in baked clay, pierced wtb 
'"h le so as to be worn round the neck; on this was inscnbed her 
* me the name of her husband, and thedate of the ceremony. Some of 
fhese olives have been found, and as specimens we give the inscriptions 
" three now in the Museum of the I.ouvre. l. “ Maiiut.imat, whom 
Ttakit-Alsi has taken tiie (Lay of the feast of Sabat, the ninth year of 
Meroclach Baladan, king of llaliylon.” 2 . “ Binit Nisukin, wliom 
Ha...kan has taken, in tlie month Sabat, the tenth year of Mcrodacll 
Baladan, king of Babylon.” 3 . “ llalalal, whom Marnarih has taken, 
in the month Sabat, the eleventh year of Mcrodach Baladan, king of 
Babylon.” 

The (Ircck writers'^ mention, among the peculiarities of the manners 
and customs of the Babylonians, one festival in summer, called Sacecs, 
resembling the Saturnalia at Rome. 'I'hc slaves for five days took 
command of their masters, and one of them, clothed in a rciyal robe, 
received the honours of a sovereign. Tliis, no doubt, is the great festiv.al 
mentioned twice h^ .Sargon [vSharyukin], and l^lsarhaddon [Asshur- 
akhiddin], in their inscriptions as pecailiar to Babylon, and called 
t'ak-muku, a name at present unintelligible, and ])robably borrowed 
from the Chal(]ieo''l'uranian language. It is mentioned as falling in 
the month Nfsan. 

Section II. — The Caste of i irE Challxeans. 

I. The population in Babylonia and Clmkkea was not, as in Assyria, 
one single unmi.xed race. On the contrary, it was essentially mixed, 
and contained, as we liave already said, Cusliite, Turanian, and Semitic 
elements, imposed as it were one over the other, d'hence arose, as in 
all .such ca.ses, the distinctions of castes, uncfiual in rank, and devoted 
to certain defined occupations. The merchants, artisans, and husband- 
men formed each a caste. 7'he fishermen of the marshes bordering on 
the Persian Gulf also formed a separate caste, and were at the bottom 
of the social®scale. Herodotus t tells us lliat tliey lived entirely on 
dried fisli, pounded and made into a species of cake. As.syrian bas- 
reliefs depict these people in the campaigning scenes of .Sennacherib 
and Asshurbanipal as living in islands in the midst of the reeds, or 
rather, with their families, iiihahiting rafts covered with earth, forming 
floating islands, such as may still he seen in some parts of Cliiiia and 
on the lakes of Mexico. 

The superior and dominant caste, entirely exclusive, was composed 
of the Chaldscans, properly so called, who, as we have already at- 
tempted to show, were strangers, and compierors of the Turanian race. 


Athen. xix. p. 369. 


t Her. i. 200. 
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They had obtained exclusive possession of all priestly functions, and 
used them so as to govern the state. Classical writers give us some 
details on their organisation, functions, and power. 

2. “The Chalclieans,” says Diodorus Siculus, following Ctesias, who 
had seen them at Babylon, “ are the most’ancient of the Babylonians; 
they formed in the state a body resembling the priests in Egypt. Set 
apart for following up the worship of the gods, they passed their whole 
life in meditation on philosophical subjects, and had acquired a great 
reputation in astrology; they especially devoted themselves to the 
science of divination and to predictions of the future; they attempted 
to avert evil and procure good fortune, cither by purifications, or by 
sacrifices, or by enchantments. They are accomplished in the art of 
predicting the future by observing the flight of birds; they explained 
dreams and prodigies. Skilled in the art of inspecting the entrails of 
victims, they were accounted cajiable of giving the true interpretation. 
But these branches of knowledge were not taught as among the Greeks. 
The learning of the ChaldaL*ans was a family tnulition ; tlic son who 
inherited this from his fithcr was exempt from all taxes. Having their 
relations for instructors, they had the double advantage of being taught 
everything witliout reserve, and that by masters in whose statements 
they could put implicit faith. Accustomed to work from infancy, they 
made great progress in the study of astrology, partly because learning 
is easy at an early age, and ]mrtly because tliey received a long course of 
instruction. . . . 'Fhe (’hahUeans always remained at the same point in 
science, maintaining their trarlitions without alteration; the Greeks, on 
the contrary, thinking of nothing but profit, were constantly forming 
new schools, disputing among themselves as to the truth of the most 
important doctrines, confusing the minds of their disciples, who, tossed 
about in continual doubt, ended in believing nothing at all.” 

We see by llie Book of Daniel (Dan. i. 4; ii. 2; v. 7) what were the 
functions of the Cbahhx.'ans ; they composed many distinct classes, of 
more or less elevated rank, in the hierarchy. Some of them were the 
sacred scribes, decipherers of writings; others the constructors of horo- 
scopes, or interpreters of the stars, magicians who pronounced magical 
formula*, conjurors who had power to avert malign influences. Their 
power of divination assured them great influence, as it made them, so 
to speak, masters of every one’s destiny. They usually foretold in 
almanacks, a custom that seems to have lasted to our own times, all 
that our common almanacks now predict, — fluctuations in the tenqjera- 
ture, physical phenomena, and historical events. The Chaldocans were 
not confined to Babylon, but were spread over all Babylonia. They 
had schools in various places, more or less flourishing: according to 
Strabo, that at Borsippa was the most cedebrated. That at Orchoe, or 
Erech, was also well known, and maintained its reputation down to the 
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times or the Romans. In the period of the Seleucidse, the doctrine of 
the unity of God was distinctly taught there ; as M e know from tablets 
with cuneiform inscriptions, dated in the reign of several Greek kings, 
found at Warkah, and now in the British Museum. 'Hie only name of 
a Deity found in them, and this is many times repeated, is “ God 
One.” 

3. But the Chaldceans did not confine themselves to the duties and 
positions of priests and astrologers, and to the unbounded influence 
derived from this position both over the state and over individuals. 
They became the absolute governing class in politics. Members of this 
caste commanded armies, and held all the chief offices of the state. 
From them came all the royal families who ruled Babylon, whether 
vassals of Assyria, or, after the time of Pliiil, completely independent. 
At the head of the hierarchy and caste was an Archi-Magus, whose 
national and jiropcr title m c do not yet know ; he was, next to the king, 
the chief personage of tlie empire; he accompanied the sovereign every- 
where, even in war, to direct all his actions according to priestly rule 
and presage. When the king died and the legitimate successor could 
not immediately assume the reins of jujwcr, this ]:)ersonage administered 
the government in tlie interim, as in the instance wliich occurred l)elween 
the death of Nabopolassar and the arrival of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Skction III. — Commerce of Haryeon. 

I. Babylon, from its geographical situation, naturally enjoyed great 
commercial pros])erity. Placed at the junction of Upper and Power 
Asia, within reach of the two great rivers communicating with the 
Persian Gulf aiul the Indian Sea, the city necessarily became the depot 
for the caravans, both of the cast and west, and at the same time the 
port for ships arriving from Africa, Arabia, and India. INerytliing 
proves that this great city was, from remotest antiquity, one of the chief 
commercial centres of the east. 

Babylon received the productions of the various Adatic countries, 
and in return distributed to them the products of her own peculiar 
industry. Among the articles manufactured in great quantity by the 
Babylonians, woollen and linen fabrics were the most important. Robes 
and tapestry were nowhere made so fine or so brightly coloured, as in 
Babylon. These celebrated manufacture .•> were produced not only in 
the capital, but also in the other cities and towns of Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, there were, on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, a great number of depots for storing both the manufactures 
of the country and imported goods. In the time of Strabo, the chief 
manufacture of linen was at Borsippa, at that time distinct from Babylon. 
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Besides robes and tapestry, the Babylonians made with great taste and 
skill articles of luxury, such as chased weapons, furniture, jewelry 
amulets, and engraved cylinders of stone for seals. In exchange for 
these, Babylon received from the various countries of Asia everythin.r 
required for the wants and luxuries of such a great capital. Armenia 
sent its wines down the Euphrates, and Herodotus* gives us a most 
interesting account of the voyage. India supplied precious stones and 
large dogs, and so great was the passion for the latter, that Tritanti\.'clmies, 
satrap of Babylon under the Acluvmenians, had set apart four cities or 
large village.s, exempted from all other taxes, on condition of maintain* 
ing his dogs.t From the same country, as well as from Persia, were 
imported valuable woollen fabrics. From Arabia and Ethiopia came 
perfumes, spices, gold, ivory, and ebony. 

2. Babylon was in communication with the different countries that 
furnished their merchandise by many roads, all meeting at the great 
city. One of these routes, starting from Babylon, went northward, 
passed Ecbatana, the cajutal of Media, then turning eastward, passed 
Rhagin, traversed the famous defile of the Caspian gates, whence it 
descended into llyrcania and pa^sc<l by I lecatompylos, as far as (lie 
city called, in later times, Alexandria of Aria, 'fhere it divided into two 
branches — one of them tended northward to Bactria, the other turned 
southward towards India by way of Drangiana and Arachosia, pas.sing 
the cities of Prophthasia, Ar.achosia, and (_)rtospana. At the latter 
place the road again divided in three, called by the ancient goograpliers 
the triviuin of Bactria. fhe first, running directly east, eiiteriMl India 
by way of the cities of Peucela (Pushkalavali), and Taxila (Takshaijiila). 
From Taxila the road turned .south, crossed the Hydaspes (Vita-^ta). 
the llyphasis (Vipa^a), and thence went on to the conlluence of the 
Ganges and lomanes (Yamuna) at Palibothra (Pataliputra). d'lic 
second road leaving Ortospana arrived at the same termination, passing 
through Arachosia ; the third, turning to the north, entered Bactria 
and went on through Marachanda, as far as the laxarles. 

Another road connected Babylon with the border ctfuntries of the 
Mediterranean, jiassing due north through Mesopotamia to the 
Euphrates at Anthemusia, and thence turning westward to the .sea. 
Again another road led first to Susa, turned north, and jmssed thnaigh 
Assyria towards Armenia, cros.scd the northern part of that country, 
passed the luijihrates, traversed Cilicia and through the “ Cilician 
gates ” entered Capjiadocia. Thence it traversed Phrygia and ended 
at Sardis, in Lydia. “Royal house.s,” says irerodotus,^ who had 
travelled over great part of this road, “exist along its whole length 
and excellent stations.” These w'cre the caravanserais of the present 


Her. i. 194. 


t Ibid. i. 192. 


X Ibid. V. 52. 
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r. and eleven such stations were reckoned, Hetodotus 

‘’t’:-. ™SfdU and Susa. This road U still employed by the 

aravans between Smyrna and Ispahan. 

3. The Euphrates was the natural road for commerce between 
Babylon and Armenia and the countries of the Caucasus. Merchandise 
was transported, as Herodotus relates,* on round rafts supported by 
inflated skins, like the keleks still used in navigating; the Tigris. These 
rafts were abandoned to the current ; when they arrived at I^abylon and 
the merchandise had been sold, the skins were emptied of air, and 
carried back by land, a'k well as the wood of tlie raft. 

Great works had been undertaken to facilitate lire navigation of the 
river; the banks had been raiseil to keep in the water and prevent it 
from overflowing the land ; canals traversed tlie ctnmlry, spreading 
fertility in every direction, as Mell ns affurding means of communication 
with all parts of Me-sopotamia. Some of these canals, as for instance 
the Royal Canal, or A'a/iar A/alrIm, were so large and deep as to 
afford pas.sage for large merchant shi])s. I'hese numerous drains on the 
river had rendered the current slower and less impetuous. This canal 
system had also another object; it assistetl in tlie defence of the country 
against hostile neighbours. 

The capital of the empire had also in the days of its j^rosperity a 
powerful navy; its shi])s crossed the J*ersian Gulf in search of the 
precious commodities of the south, the protluctions of ^Vrahia and 
India. If we may credit Strabo, the liabyhinians had facturie.s and 
colonies in those countries; and (ierrha, one of the richest markets in 
the world, was once, according to this celebraletl geograi)her, a Chal- 
dnean colony. The valuable and abundant pearls of the Persian Gulf, 
and the magnificent plantations of the Isle of 'l’\ los, must have attracted 
their merchants. From this island they proeuretl the light and strong 
canes so much esteemetl all over Assyria. 'I hus the merchandise and 
productions of all Asia and Africa, flowed into Babylon, whence they 
were distributed to all pai ts of the empire. 


S Kc :t ion 1 V. — R k i . i o 1 ox. 

I. The religion of Bal>ylon was in all essential points the same as 
that of Assyria; it had followed the course of the d'igris, aiul its primi- 
tive seat had evidently been ChaKUea in the early days of the first 
empire of Nimrod. But although all the fundamental tloctrines of the 
religious system, and all its divine personages, w ere the same among the 
Assyrians as among the Babylonians, there were tliflercnces of race and 
genius between the two peoples that gave rise to some differences in their 
religion. 

* Herod, i , 194. 

K K 
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Thus the Chaldseans had been led in the earliest times from As- 
tronomy to Astrology; and this pretended science had received a greater 
development among them than ever at any time among other people, 
“According to them,” says Diodorus Siculus, “the stars exercised an 
absolute and decisive influence on the birth of men, and determined 
their good or evil destiny. Changes in the heavens were thus so many 
signs of good or evil fortune for countries and nations, as well as for 
kings or individuals. The stars thus became the interpreters of the 
divine w'ill, or rather of the decrees of destiny.” With such precon- 
ceived ideas, their religious opinions necessarily took an astronomical 
and astrological form, even more markedly than at Nineveh. The 
Chaldfeans supposed the divine hierarchy to be almost exclusively in 
relation to the sidereal world. J^elow the two superior triads — one of 
them essentially creative, the other cosmical^ — and below the deities of 
the five planets, they ]ilaccd twelve councillors of the gods, each of whom 
presided over one of the months of the year, and over one of the signs 
of the zodiac. To tlu se cliief deities were also attached other powers, 
distributed in both a scientific and religious order, and forming essential 
elements in the f’lialdaan worship. This sidereal jiantheism was not 
only widely spread in Clialda?a,biit]i.ad gained ground step by step among 
the neighbouring nations, and had become intimately mixed in their 
national faith. 'Thus, according to the testimony of the Hook of Kings 
(2 Kings xxiii. 5, ii), the Israelites, who were frequently brought into 
contact with the Habylonians, offered incense to the Sun, the Moon, 
the twelve zodiacal signs, and all ihe host of lieavcn. We know also 
that several of the kings of Judah had dedicated horses to the sun, in 
imitation of the r.nbylonians. 

2. Such a system was tno learned, too complicated, to satisfy the 
gross desires and sensual ji.assinns of tlie multitude. Hut the forms that 
these refined and scientific ide.as assumed in the popular wor*ihip, hnli- 
cate to what an cxti-nt the primitive llamitic depravity still tainted the 
people of Habylon; wliilsl on the contrary in Assyria, the Semitic genius 
of the people had invested the same ideas with the nfbst spiritual and 
elevated character that they were capable of assuming. Kverything 
proves that the most unbounded and shameless naturalism played a 
great part in the worship of the Habylonians. The sttiries of profane 
historians, the writings of the Hebrew prophets, the national monu- 
ments, such as cylinders and engraved stones of various kinds, testify to 
the number and variety of the idols they adored. 

One of the chief features of the external and public organisation of 
the national worshi[» in Chaldaja was the localisation of the worship of 
each divine personage in some particular city, where he was regarded as 
the fir.st and greatest of the gods, whatever might be the place he filled 
elsewhere in the hierarchy of the Babylonian Pantheon. This privilege, 
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by which each divine personage, even if holding only secondary rank, 
might become, in the place where he was specially adored, the first ot 
the gods, is however common to all pantheistic religions.* In the 
spirit of these religions, the one sole deity, the first being, is incom- 
prehensible, invisible, and manifested only in his varied attributes, each 
personified, each deified, and reflected in a variety of symbols. These 
symbols, found in nature, man observes and imitates. Immense bodies, 
such as the sun, the moon, the earth — impressive phenomena, such as 
thunder, volcanic eruptions, deluges, are more extended expressions for 
the deity; but these expressions are never complete, man is unable, 
either in his mind or by his eye, to appreciate the idea of the divine 
unity; the infinite insejDarable from that unity, permitted him to see at 
one time as it were only one side of the divine character. Thus every 
symbol, every figure, name, manifestation, or emanation, bears a double 
character; — isolated they express only one of the qualities of the divine 
being, combined they express both the unity and the variety. 

The deity who was the principal object of worship at Jlabylon and at 
Borsippa was Bel Merodach, with his wife, Bilit or Mylitta, the great 
nature-goddess, who assumeil the two opposite forms of Taauth and 
Zarpanit —the one austere, the other voluptuous, like the two forms ot 
the Venus of classical mythology. Bilit had a magnificent temple in 
the centre of Babyl(.>n, when* an infamous custom compelled every 
woman once in her lifetime to give herself up to a stranger. At Ur, 
the god of the city, from the remote times of L'r-llaminu, was Sin, the 
Moon-god. At Sippara and Larsam, Shamash, the Sun. At Ercch 
and Nipur, Bilit-'raautli, “Goddess of the firmament.” At Cutha, 
Nana or Zarpanit was worshipped under the name of Succoth Benoth, 
a name referring to. the prostitutions in honour of that goddess (see 
2 Kings xvii. 29 — 31). 

3. The materialistic and profoundly immoral worship at Babylon, 
naturally excited extreme horror in the worshippers of Jehovah, and 
provoked their vehement invectives against the idols of Chalda:a. \Ve 
quote the clovfient words that portray sv> vividly an always materialistic, 
often obscene, worship that was in fact no more than a constant employ- 
ment of popular superstition for the profit of the priests. 

“Now ye shall see in Baliylon gods of silver, and of gold, and ot 
wood, borne upon shoulders, which cause the nations to fear. . . . And 
taking gohl, as it were, for a virgin that loveth to go gay, they make 
crowns for the heads of their gods. Sometimes also the ])ricsts convey 
from their gods gold and silver, and bestow it iqion themselves. \ea, 
they will give thereof to the common harlots, and deck them as men 
with garments, being gods of silver, and gods of gold and wood. . . . 

* See page 324. 

K K 2 
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And he that cannot put to death one that offendeth him holdeth a 
sceptre (Nebo), as though he were a judge of the country. He (Bel 
Merodacli) hath also in his right hand a dagger and an axe, but cannot 
deliver himself from war and thieves. . . . They light them candles, 
yea, more than for themselves, whereof they cannot see one. They are 
as one of the beams of the temple, yet they say their hearts are gnawed 
upon by things creeping out of the earth ; and when they eat them and 
their clothes, they feel it not. ... As for the things tliat are sacrificed 
unto them, their priests sell and abuse ; in like manner their wives lay 
up part thereof in salt ; but unto the poor and imi)otent they give 
nothing of it ... The priests also lake off tlieir garments and clothe 
their wives and children. . . . The women also with cords about them 
sitting in the ways burn bran for perfume.”* 


Section V. — Cosmugon v, 

I. The (dialdieans, like all other people, had deeply considered the 
problem of the origin of the world, and they had constructed a learned 
cosmogony, explained in the books of ( )annes. 'Fhe chief points have 
been preserved in the extracts from Berosus given by the Byzantine 
chronologcrs. 

We have already scon, in the preceding chapler, that tliree successive 
divine emanations con>tilule<l the most exalteil triad in the Chakla'O- 
Assyrian religion — Oannes, Ao, an<l Bel ■-^\•pre^enling the origin of the 
material world as an emanation from the sul>stanee of the divine being; 
first llie priiiKU'dial chaos, uncrcaled mntter, sprung from the sole funda- 
mental ])rinciple and cause of all things; iu‘xt intelligence, or the word, 
that animates and renders it fertile; and lastly the demiiirgus, who 
arranges anil com[)letes the organised universe, mixing himself up with 
this universe. We shall see now liow the hist act of this trilogy, the 
birth of the organised universe, its pa,>;tge from the state of indetermi- 
nate existence, or of non -existence loith the poiver of ex iftin^^ (to use the 
phrases of that phih;sopliy of Hegel that, in our <lays, has had recourse 
to the conceptions of ancient pngan panlheisls t), to the state of i/iVtv- 
minate existeme ; its creation, in a word, was symbolically related in the 
sacred Ijooks, and represented in paintings in the temple of Ikl at 
Borsippa. The actors in this mythic cosmogony are Bel and his wife, 
the personages in the third divine emanation. We shall <iuotc the text of 
some fragments of Berosus. 


* Baruch VI. Epistle of Jeremiah. 

t Compare the Vedic Hymn on this subject, translated in Max 
Muller s Sanscrit Literature, pp. 560 — 564. 
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“There was a time in which there existed nothing but darkness, and 
an abyss of waters, wherein resided most hideous beings, which were 
produced of a twofold principle. There appeared men, some of whom 
were furnished with two wings, others with four and with two faces. 
They had one body but two heads*—the one that of a man, the other of 
a woman— and likewise in their several organs both male and female. 
Other human figures were to be seen with the legs and horns of goats : 
some had horses’ feet : while others united the hind quarters of a horse 
with the body of a man resembling in shape the hippocentaurs. Bulls 
likewise were bred there with the heads of men ; and dogs with fourfold 
bodies, terminated in their extremities with the tails of fishes. In short 
there were creatures in which were combined the limbs of every species 
of animals. In addition to these, fishes, rejililes, serpents, with other 
monstrous animals, which assumed each others’ shapes and countenances, 
of all of which were preserved delineations in the teinjile of Belus at 
Babylon. The person who presided over them was a woman named 
Omorca, which, in the Chahhean language, is 'Puauth;^ in Greek Thalassa, 
the sea, Init which might equally be inter jiretcd the Moon. All things 
being in this situation, Belus came and cut the woman asunder; and of 
one-half of her he formed tlie earth, and of the other half the heavens; 
and at the same time ileslroyed the animals within her. All this (he 
says) was an allegorical descrii>tion of nature, h'or the whole universe 
consisting of moisture, and animals being continually generated therein, 
the deity above mentioned took off his own head ; upon which the other 
gods mi.Kcd the blood, as it gushed out, with the earth; and from thence 
were formed men. On this account it is that they are rational, and 
partake of the divine knowledge. This Bclius, by wdiom they signify 
Jujiiter, divided the darkness, and separated the heavens from the earth, 
and reduced the universe to order. But the animals, not being able to 
bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, seeing a vast space 
unoccupied, though by nature fruitful, ctunmanded one of the gods to 
take off his head and to mix the blood with the earth; and thence 
to form other rBen and animals, which should be callable of bearing the 
air. Belus formed also the stars and the sun and the iiioon and the 
five planets.” t 

* The Greek text has Thalatth, a name not found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions. But now' that we begin to know' what were the 
original names of the ChaUhvo-Assyrian deities, it is evident that 
the fragment of Berosus must be corrected by reading eovdrO in 
place of BaXdrO, for reference is intemled here to the goddess — 
mentioned also by the philosopher, Damascius, undoubtedly following 
Berosus — Bilit or Mylitta, 'J’aaiith, the wife ol Bel, mother of the 
gods and of all beings, the great naiure-godtless of Babylon, the passive 
and reproductive matter, organised by the deiniurgus, and the source 
whence he drew the universe. 

t Cory, Ancient Fragments , p. 22. 
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2. The narrative of Berosus, borrowed from the books of Cannes, 
goes on to relate the primitive history of the human race down to the 
dispersion of races. In the Babylonian tradition we find, among a host 
of purely mythical tales, some that present a very striking resemblance 
to the patriarchal revelation preserved in the Book of (xenesis. The 
number of antediluvian patriarchs, the tradition of the deluge, that of 
the building of the Tower of Babel, and of the confusion of tongues, 
are almost identical in each. 

“At Babylon there was, (in these times), a great resort of people of 
various nations, who inhabited Chaldoea, arxl lived in a lawless manner 
like the beasts of the field. 

“ In the first year there appeared, from that part of the Erythra‘an 
Sea which borders upon Babylonia, an animal endowed with reason by 
name Oannes, whose whole body (according to the account of Ajwllo- 
dorus) was that of a fish ; that under the fish’s head he had another 
head, with feet also below, similar to those of a man, subjoined to the 
fish’s tail. His voice too and language was articulate and human, and 
a representation of him is preserved even to this day. This being was 
accurtomed to pass the day among men, but took no food at that 
season, and he gave them an insight into letters and arts of every kind. 
He taught them to construct cities, to found temples, to compile laws, 
and explained to them the princi]des of geometrical knowledge, lie 
made them distinguish the seeds of the earth, and sliowed them how to 
collect the fruits ; in short, he instructed them in everything which 
could tend to soften manners and humani/e their laws. From that 
time nothing material has been added by way of improvement to his 
instructiQiis. And when the sun had set this being, Oannes, retired 
again into the sea, and passed the night in tiic deej) ; for he wms am- 
phibious. After this there a]>]>eared other animals like Oannes, ol 
which Berosus proposes to givx* an account w hen he comes to the history 
of the kings. Moreover, Oannes wrote concerning the generation of 
mankind and of their civil polity.”* 

The Chahhvan historian next gives the liistory of th% ten first ante- 
diluvian kings of Babylon — Alor (Ram of Right), Alaj)ar (Bull of 
Light), Almelon of Sippara (the name of tliis town meaning “ the city of 
books,’' .seems to be here rendered ]>y its (ireek e()uivalent, I’antibihla, 
as it appears in the fragments of Bero.siis), Ammenon, Amelagar of 
Sippara, Daon of Sippara, Aedorach of Sippara, Amempsiii oflvarsam, 
Otiarte of Larsam, and lastly Xisullirus. The legend of the cosmogomy 
assigns them collectively 432,000 years of life, and ])laces in their days 
four new manifestations of Oannes, and one of Bel Dagon, each of whom 
had left to mankind a book explaining and completing that of the first 
Oannes. 


Cory, Ancient Fragtnctits^ p. 22. 
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“In the time of Xisuthrus happened a great deluge, the history of 
which 18 thus described. The deity Clironus (the Greeks thus trans- 
lated the Chaldaeo- Assyrian name Ilu), appeared to him in a vision, and 
warned him that upon the 15th day of the month Diesius (Sivan) there 
would be a flood, by which mankind would be destroyed. He therefore 
enjoined him to write a history of the beginning, procedure, and con- 
clusion of all things, and to bury it in the city of the sun at Sippara ; 
and to build a vessel, and take with him into it his friends and 
relations, and to convey on board everything necessary to sustain life, 
together with all the different animals, both birds and quadrupeds, and 
to trust himself fearlessly to the deep. Having asked the deity whither 
lie was to sail, he was answered, ‘ 'fo the gods,’ upon which he offered 
up a prayer for the good of mankind. He then ol)eyed the divine 
admonition, and Iniilt a vessel five stadia in Icngtli and two in breadth. 
Into this he put everything which he had prepared, and last of all 
conveyed into it his wife, his children, and liis friends. After the flood 
had been upon the earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthnis sent out 
birds from the vessel, which, not finding any food, nor any ^ilace where- 
upon they might rest their feet, returned to liiin again. After an interval 
of some days he sent them forth a secoml lime, and they now returned 
with their feet tinged with mud. He made a trial a third time with 
these birds, but they returned no more, from whence he judged that the 
surface of tlie eartli had appeareil al)ove the waters. He therefore 
made an opening in the vessel, aiul up(m looking out found that it was 
stranded upon the side of some mountain, ujion which he immediately 
quilted it, with his wife, his daughter, and the ])ilot. Xisuthrus then 
paid his ailorations to the eartli ; and having constructed an altar, 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and with those who had come out of the 
vessel with him disappeared. 

“ They who remained within, finding that their companions did not 
return, quitted the vessel with many lamentations, and called continually 
on the name of Xisuthrus. Him they saw no mure, but they could 
distinguish hi* voice in the air, and couhl hear him admonish them to 
pay due regard to religion, and likewise informc<l them that it was upon 
account of this that he was translated to live w ith the gcnls; that his 
wife and daughter and the pilot had obtained the same honour. To 
this he added that they should return to llabylonia, and, as it w-as 
ordained, .search for the writings at Sippara, which they were to make 
known to all mankind; moreover, that the jilace wherein they then 
were was the land of Armenia, 'fhe rest having heard these words 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and taking a circuit journeyed towards 
Babylonia. The vessel being thus stranded, stmie part of it yet remains 
in the Gordya?an mountain of Armenia; and the people scrape off the 
bitumen with which it had been coated, and make use of it by way of 
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an alexipharmic and amulet. And when they returned to Babylon, and 
had found the writings at Sippara, they built cities and erected temples ; 
and Babylon was thus inhabited again.” * 

4. We owe the preservation of the continuation of the narrative of 
Berosus, not to the Greek chronologers, but to the Armenian historian, 
Moses of Chorene. 

“ Before the Tower, and the multiplication of languages among man- 
kind, after that Xisuthrus sailed to Armenia, Zervan, Titan and Japhetos 
were the lords of the earth. Scarcely had they divided the world among 
them, when Zervan made himself lord over his two fellows. Titan and 
Japhetos oj^posed themselves to him, and made war on him, for Zervan 
wished to make his children reign over them all. In the conflict Titan 
acquired possession of a part of the heritage of Zervan ; but their sister 
Astlik interposed, and made peace between thcm.t Japhetos neces- 
sarily recalls the Japhet of the Bible; another fragment also preserved 
Ijy Moses of Chorene, identifies Zervan with Shem. The name of Titan 
seems a Greek translation of “Nimrod,” “the rebel,” tlie name given 
by the Semites to the originator of the primitive ])reponderancc of the 
Hamite race at Babylon, clearly indicated in the narrative of Berosus 
by the conquest of a i)art of the inheritance of Zervan l)y Titan. 

5. The story of primitive and flibulous times, the preface to early 
history, terminates in tlie work of the ( haldican priest, who had trans- 
lated into (ireek the annals of his country, with the story of the Tower 
of Babel and of the confusion of longues. We have already ([noted, { 
in the first book of our Manual, the mention, ap|)are?jtly jnade in an 
inscription of Nebuchadne//ar, of the restoration of a building to which 
this tradition was attache*!. Berosus records this event as follows, in 
complete agreement with the Bible, and with the words of Nebu- 
chadnezzar : — 

“They say that titc first inhabitants of the earth, glorying in their 
own strength and size, and despising the gods, undertook to raise a 
tower W'hose lop should reach the sky, in the place in which Babylon 
now stands; but when it ap])rt»ached the heaven, tlie win< 4 s assisted the 
gods and overthrew the work upon its contrivers, and its ruins are said 
to be still at Babylon ; and the gods intrcMluced a diversity of tongues 
among men, who till that lime had all spoken the same language; and 
a war arose between ChronuM and 'I'itaii. 'I he ])lace in which tlicy l>nilt 
the tower is now called Baln lon, on account of the confusion of tongues, 
for confu.sion is by the Hebrews called Babel.” ^ 


* Cory, Ancient Friv^mcnts^ p. 26. 

t Moisk OK Khoklnk. IlistoircifAnnMie, Texte Armdnicn, ct 
Traduction Fran^aise. Venise, 1841. 
t Page 23, § Cory, Ancient Fragments^ p. 34. 
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A story exactly similar is told by Moses of Cbotene, not fromBerosus, 
but from another Greek work of Chaldsean origin, which he quoted 
from a Syriac version. 


Section VI.— Arts. 

1. All writers of antiquity concur in stating that Babylon was 
always very su]^erior to Nineveh in all that pertains to literary culture 
and the sciences. All the notions of the Assyrians on science, all the 
standard works of their literature, the best of their religious liooks, 
came to them from Chakiiea. But in all the plastic arts the Baby- 
lonians had not at any period the genius of their Ninevite neighbours, 
and were always far behind them. Assyria was the birthplace of the 
great school of ancient art, an art exercising deeji anrl decisive influence 
on the opening jieriod of the Clrecian school. Babylon and Chaldsea 
had nothing to compare with this. 

Undoubtedly Baliylon, from the earliest days of its existence, from 
the time of the 'r<jwer of Babel, its first example, had her own jicculiar 
architecture, iin]iosiiig and grand in style from the very size of its con- 
ceptions, but with no variety; for temples, jialaces, and hanging gardens, 
were all constructed as ]>yramids, in ste])s or terraces, one above the 
other, and the iqiper smaller than the lOwer. This had been, as wc have 
already shoivn, the general tyjie of the buildings of the first Chahkean 
einjiirc, some of them .still existing in our limes. This, with no modifi- 
cation at all, a thousand years later, when the Babylonian kingdom 
regained its ancient glory and liecame prcponilerant in Western Asia, 
was the invariable ty])e of the Imihlings of Nebuchadnezzar. This 
architecture, employing no materials but crude or burnt brick, exercised, 
as we have shown, an absolute influence on that of Assyria, where it 
was copied even to the materials em]doyed, though better materials 
were within easy reach. It seems, however, that the Assyrians intro- 
duced a little more variety in the exterior forms of their buildings than 
the Babyloni^s. 

2. But if the Assyrians imitated the Babylonian architecture, their 
scul])lurc, in which they excelled, was peculiar to themselves. They 
rejiresented human figures, and generally all living nature, with wonder- 
ful correctness. I'hc Babylonians could not do this ; and from the 
remote period wlien the cylinder of king Urcliammii was engraved, 
down to the days of Nebiichadncz/ar, the plastic arts seem to have 
made no real progress. An eminent scholar, h'.tiennc (^lualremere, many 
years ago remarked on the proportions of the colossal golden statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that, as given in the Book of Daniel, they “ ])rove 
complete ignorance, entire forgetfulness of the jiroportiuiis between the 
various parts of the human bcKly,” as the height was ten times the 
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breadth. And these are exactly the proportions to be found in the 
small number pf remains of Babylonian art still preserved. No doubt 
the relative proportions of the various parts of the human body are not 
so accurately calculated or exactly observed in the works of Assyrian 
sculptors as in those of the Egyptians, but the en*ors found in them are 
nothing as compared to the really monstrous misproportions that seem 
to have been the rule at Babylon. Babylonian and Assyrian art are, 
moreover, so perfectly independent of each other that they each seem 
to have taken the type of their own race as their model for the human 
figure. In the Assyrian sculptures the figures are usually short, in 
Babylonian works they arc generally tall and thin. 

All that we at present possess of monuments of Babylonian art con- 
sists of cylinders aiul other engraved stones, and a few enamelled bricks 
with symbolical and religious sul)jects. Not only are the figures much 
too tall, but their gestures are awkward and untrue to nature, the com- 
position is rudimentary, everything is stiff, and lifeless, showing art 
not yet advanced l)eyond a state of infancy. The execution of the 
Babylonian cylinders is much less finished than that of the Assyrian. 

3. Painting, either in the form of frescoes or of casings of enamelled 
bricks, was the chief element in the decoration of Bal)ylonian buildings. 
Ctesias gives a long descri])tion of the ornamentation of the great royal 
palace, attributed by him to Semiramis, but in reality dating from the 
reign of Nebuchadiie/zar. These represented the same hunting and 
war scenes as the sculptures of the Assyrian palaces, and no doulH tlic 
capture of Jerusalem was <lepicled there. Berosus, in a fragment we 
have quoted,* gives s(jine inforinati<jn as to the religious and cusnio- 
graphical paintings in the temple of Bel, no doubt in the sanctuary. 
Many pictures on enamelled bricks covere<l the exterior walls of build- 
ings, with long inscri}>lions in painted cuneiform characters, a practice 
that never seems to have ])revailed in Assyria. 

Coloured sculpture was also employed in the decoration of some 
Babylonian edifices, such as the royal palace, and many such remains 
have been found there. But this sculpture was not, ai^ in Assyrian 
palaces, executed in stone, but in enamelled bricks. A slab of clay 
was taken sufficiently large to contain the whole subject intended to he 
represented. On this slab a bas-relief was modelled, and it was then 
cut into rectangles about 3 ins. X 5 ins., each forming one luick. The 
pieces, respectively marked with their jiosition in the picture, wane 
coloured separately with suitahle pigments, and baked in a furnace. 
They were then put together with mortar accortling to the marks pre- 
viously made. These w ere the first mile essays in those Mosaics w hich, 
In after times, the Greeks and Romans executed with such skill. 

Stone of various sorts, usually of volcanic origin, such as basalt, was 


Page 501. 
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used in Babylonian monuments* but only for statues. A colossal group 
has been found in the ruins of the palace at Babylon, in the Kasr, 
representing a lion devouring a man. This, the only piece of Baby- 
lonian sculpture that has been preserved, and apparently occupying a 
place of honour in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, is executed in a 
wonderfully rude manner. 


List of Assyrian Royal Names as given by — 


M. Lenormant, 

Professor Rawlinson,^ 

Mr. (Jeorge Smith,* 

Manual of Oriental 

Live Great 

Zeitsehrilt flir Aegyp 

History. 

Monarchies. 

tisclie Sprache, 
N^ov. 1868 . 

Asshur-bcl-nishishu, 

Asshur-bel-nisis. 

j Bil-]iasqu.t 
Assur-bilu-iiisi-su. 

Bushur-asshur. 

Buzur-asshur. 

Buzur-assur. 

Asshur-ubalat. 

Asshur-vatila. 

Assur-upalit. 

Bel-tanaghal. f 

Bel-sumili-kapi. 

Bel lush. 

Bil-nirari. 

Budiel. 

Pudiel. 

Biulil. 

Bin-taiiaghal l.f 

Iva-lush I. 

Vul-nirari 1 . 

Shalmanu-ashir I. 

Shalmaneser I. 

Shallim manu uzur. 

Tuklat-samdan I. 

'J'iglathi-nin 1 . 

Tukulti-ninip I. 

Bel-kudur-ussur. 

Iva-lush II. 

Bil-k Lidur-u/iir. 

Adar-pal-ashir. 

X in-pa hi-zira. 

Xinip pal-zarn. 

Asshur-dnyan. 

.Vsshur-dah-il. 

Assur-dayan I. 

MutakkiJ-nabu. 

Miitaggil-neho. 

Mulaggil-nabu. 

Asshur-rish-ishi. 

i Asshur-ris-ilini 

! Assur-ris-ilim. 

Tuklat-pal-ashar I, 

j riglalh-])ileser I. 

: d'ukulti-])al-zara I, 

Asshur-liel-kala. 

j Assiuir-hil-kah. 

i .\ssur-l)il-kala. 

Shamshi-biii. 


{ Samsi-vul 1. 

Asshur-rab-amar. 

Asshur-mazur. 

.\ssiii-iabu-amar. 

Bel-kati-rassu.t 
Shalmanu-ashir II. 
Irib-bin. 


; Irha-vid. 


9 

* The editor has to acknowledge tl kindness of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Kawlinson and of Mr. tieex Smith m revising tliese lists, and thus 
enabling him to ]>resent the latest views of these accom])ii>hed scholars. 

i* These two names beh.mg to the same ])erson. He is called (in an 
inscription of Binlanagbal HI. in the British Museum) qiidwti sarniti^ 
“the origin of Royalty.” on which account Mr. Smith has placed him 
at the head of the Assyrian Royal List. But the autlior believes that 
the same text give.s the number of generations l>etween him and Bin- 
tanagbal III., ti.\ing the place of the former wliere he appears in the 
author's list. 

It therefore hallows that the expression qadma sarruti does not apply 
to the origin of the Assyrian empire, but to the fouudation of the 
dynasty to which Bintanagbal 111., the husband of Sammuramit, himself 
belonged. 

J In this table a new reading has been introduced for the 
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M. Lenormant, 
Manual of Oriental 
History. 


Asshur-idin-aklie. 
Shalmanu-a.'^hir III. 
Asshur-edil-ilani I. 
Bin-tanagbal II.^ 1 
Tuklat-samdan II. 
Asshur-nazir-pal. 
Shalmanu-ashir IV. 
Shamash-bin. 
Bin-tanagbal II I. J 
Shalmanu-ashir V. 
Asshur-edil-ilani TI. 
Asshur-tanagbal.J: 
Tiiklat-pal-ashir II. 
Shalmanu-ashir VI. 
Shar-yukin. 
Sin-akhe-rib. 
Asshur-akh-iddin. 
Asshur-bani-pal. 
Asshur-edil-ilani TIT. 
Asshur-akh-iddin 11 (?) 


Professor Rawlinson, 
P'ive Great 
Monarchies. 


Asshur-iddin-akhi. 

Asshur-danin-il I. 
Iva-lush III. 
Tiglathi-nin II. 

A ssh u r-i d ani -pal . 
Shalmaneser II. 
Sham.as-iva. 
Iva-lush IV. 
Shalmaneser III. 
Asshiir-danin-il II. 
Asshur-lush. 
Tiglalh-pilcser 1 1. 
Sliahnancser IV. 
Sarg(jn. 
Sennacherib. 
I^sarhaddon. 
Asshur-banipal. 
Asshur-emid-ilin. 


Mr. George Smith, 

Zeitschrift fiir Aegyp. 
tische Sprache, 
Nov. 1868. 


Assur-iddin-a^i. 

Assur-dayan H. 
Vul-nirari II. 
Tukulti-ninip II. 
Assur-nazir-pal. 
Sallim-manu-uzur II. 
Samsi-vul II. 
Vul-nirari III. 
Sallim-manu-uzur III 
Assur dayan III. 
Assur-nirari. 
Tukulti-pal-zara II. 
Sallim-manu-uzur IV. 
Sargina. 

Sin-axi-irba. 

Ksar-hadden. 

A.ssur-bani-pal. 

Assur-ebil-ili-kain. 


names given in the text of this work as Bellikhish, Binlikhish and 
As.shurlikhish. 

The second element in these names, composed of two characters, un- 
questionably means “ ])rotect.” There has been a doubt whether, with 
M. Oppert, we should read it as a j:)honelic likhish : or, with Mr. 
George Smith, as an ideographic, But in a syllabarium in the 

British Museum ((Tmeironn Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. 2, ])1. 44. 
4 1. 28) these two characters are found ex]>laineil by ; they, 

therefore, form a complex idef)graphic representing a root connected 

with the Hebrew 

If this word be used in Itanaphal, a conjugation peculiar to the 
Assyrian, but ])rovcd to exist by the grammatical tablets in the British 
Museum, though not yet introducc<l into (irammars, we have, in place 
of the present “ Asshurlikhish ” or “ Asshur-nirari,” the reading 
Asshur-tanagl>al, whence, by a softening of the consonants, the Greek 
form Y,ao^uvurra\i)q might easily have arisen, whilst with any other 
reading of the name the (ireek form seems inexplicable. 

Henceforth, therefore, we shall use the forms Bd-Uina^^bal^ Bin- 
tanagbal^ and Ass/ii(r-ttvi<ii;bai. 


End of Vql. I. 
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A. 

Aa-hotep, tomb of, and jewels, 225, 333 
Aaron meets with Moses, 9^: make.s 
golden calf, 98 ; appointed High Priest, 
103; death, 107 

Abdadana, part of empire of Binlikhish 
III., 38a 

Abdillit, king of Aradus pays tribute to 
Sennacherib, 398 

Abdimilkur, king of Sidon escapes from 
Esarhaddon, 404 

Abdon, SnlVete or Judge of Hebrews, 122 
Abijam succeeds Rchoboain ; war with 
Israel; death, 152 
Abimelech ,king of Gcrar), 85, 86 
Abimelech (son ofliideon , 121 
Abner, commander of Saul’s army, 133; 
roclaims Ishboshcth, 136 ; murdered by 
oab, 137 

Abraham intercedes for Sotlotn : resides at 
Gerar, 84 ; returns to Mamre ; com- 
manded to oficr up Uaac; sends Klea/ar 
to Mesopotamia, 85 ; second marriage, 
death, and burial, 86 

Abram, call of. So; leaves Haran. goes to 
Eg>'pt, returns to Bethel, separates from 
Lot, 8r ; defeats ChedorUumer ; cove- 
nant. 82; takes H agar ; name changed 
to Abraliam, 83 

Absalom, sou of David, revolts, defeat, 
and death, 140 

Abyatc, Arab general, 413; Hayed alive, 
4 H • 

Abydos, tablet of, 200; temple, 242, 336; 

buildings of Kanuses ii. . 245 
Abyssinia, subdued by Thotlnnes III., 230; 

revolt repressed by Ramses 111 ., 267. 
Accad, race, 342, 344 ; city, 348 ; supre- 
macy of. 355 

Accho, submits to Sennacherib, 39S; taken 
by Asshurbanipal, 408 
Achaians, invade Egy'pt and are defeated, 
260 

Adam, descendants of, 4 ; city, 112 
Adar [Saturn], 454 ; Samdan, 455 ; [Ninip, 
455 * n-J temple of, 485 
Adar-pal-a.shir, king of Assyria, 373 
Adar-samdan, inscription in temple of, 377 


Addumu, Arab city, taken by Tiglath- 
pileser II., 390: by K.sarhaddon, 408 
I Adloun near lyre), inscription of Ramses 
1 II., 249 
, Admah, 82 
: Adonai, w Aten 
; Adoni-B,aal, king of Sidon, 380 
: Adonibezek, defeated by Hebrews, 1x5 

Adonijah, .son of David, revolts, 141 ; put 
to death by Solomon, 142 

Adonlzedek, king of Jerusalem, m; de- 
feat and death, 112 

' Adoraim, city in Judah, taken by Shishak, 

274 

Aedor.ach, antediluvian king of Sipparah, 

5ij2 

AcgiNtus, king of Idalium, tribiitiry to 
! Ks;rrha(hlt)n, 407 

Africa, alteration of white race in, 5r ; tri- 
bute from to riiothmes HI., 233; cir- 
cumnavigation of. 285 
; Aftiliation t>f nations, table of, 57 
: Agglutinated languages, 68 

Agisc.s, heads rebcliion at Babylon, 397 

Ahab .succeeds t)mri as king of Israel, 156; 
Je/cbel his wile's idolatry, 157; victories 
over Bcnhulri II.. 158; treaty with 
i Sy'rians, 1 59 ; assists Syrians with 10,000 
men .against Assyrians, 159, 380; Nalxith, 
159; Jchoshaiihat, lOo; e.xpedition to 
Kamoih, 160; death, i6i; CAtinct on of 
family, 165 

Ahaz .succeeds Jotham .as king of Judah ; 
war with I.srael ; Ashariah, son of 
"I'alieal, 172, 389 ; treats with Assyrians, 
*72, 389; attends court of I'iglath- 
I’ileser at Damascus, 173, 390; Assyrian 
; altar : death, 173 

; 2\.ha/iah succeeds Jehorain as king of 
Judiih: at Ramoth ; hi.s death, 164 

Ahaziah succeeds Ahai> as king of Israel; 

; fall .and illncs.s, rbi ; death, 162 
j Ahijah, prophet, pretlicts separation of 
Israel and Judah, 146; reproaches 
Jeroboam with idolatry, 151 

Airnics \king of Egypt ;, 223 ; expels Shep- 
herds, 224 ; Nubian alliance ; restoration 
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of temples, ^ 235 ; follows Shepherds to 
Palestine, 226 

Ahmes (general), record of his wars with 
Shepherds, 224 ; with Ethiopia, 228 
Ahmes (king of Egypt [Amasis]), dethrones 
Uahprahci, 286: his sayings, commerce; 
builds temples, 288 

Aholiab, directs work on tabernacle, 103, 
J05 

Ai, capture of, in. 

Aipaksina, Susianian god, 412 
Ajalon, taken by Shishak, 274 
Akhimit, made king of Ashdod by Sargon, 
394 

Akkerkuf, ruins at, 356 
Alabaster, use of in Assyrian buildings, 
457 

Alapar, antediluvian king of Babylon, 502 
Albania, part of empire of Binlikhish II!., 
382 ; W'ars of Sargon in, 394 ; wars of 
Sennacherib in, 39S 
Albordj, mount, 20 

Alexander attemps to rc-lniild Babylon, 

501 

, Alexandria, foundation of, tos; 

Alfourou, race ; i)hysical characteristics of, 

52 

Algeria, Egyptian remains in, 235 
Allabria, part of empire of Binlikhish III., 
382 

Almelon, antediluvian king of Sippara, 502 
Alor, antediluvian king of Babylon, 502 
Altar, Assyrian, 175 
Alun, srr Elon 
Amada, temple at, 235, 236 
Amalekites ulla< k Hebrews in desert, 97 ; 
defeated by S.uil, 133: iiib.ibiting the 
border of Egypt, 227 

Amanus, Tiglath pilescr 1. at. 375; Asshur- 
nazirpal at, 378; JSh.dmancser IV. at, 
380 

Amarsin, king of ChaUhea, 355 
Amasi.s, St'/’ Ahmes 

Amathus, king of, a tributary of IC.sar- 
haddon, 407 

Amaziah succeeds Jehoash as king of 
Judah : war with Idiira.c.i ; fakes Petra ; 
war with Isr.iel, 107 ; taken pri 
death at Lachish, it 8 
Amempsin, antediluvian king of T.arsam, 

502 

Amen, supreme god of 'I’helies, 324 ; high 
priests of Usurp government, 270 ; retire 
to Ethiopia, 273 ; invade l^gypl, 276 
Amcncman. his papytus describing the 
mi.scrlcs of the Egyptians, 258 
Amen-em hc III., builder of labyrinth, 
315, 333 name common in fourteenth 
dynasty, *14 . 


Amen-hotep I. subdues Shasu, Palestine 
and Ethiopia, 228 ' 

Amen-hotep II., campaigns in Mesono. 
tamia ; inscriptions, 236 

Amen-hotep III., conque.sts in Asia and 
Africa, 236; slave hunts ; buildings; in, 
scriptions; known as Memnon, 237' 
tomb, 333 

Amen-hotep IV., wars, 237 ; religious in- 
novations, 238, 337 ; change of name 
238 ^ ’ 

Amen-i, tomb of, 217 
Ainen-iritis, sister of Sh.abaka. wife 
Piankhi II.. 23S ^ 

Amen-mcri-nut, king of Ethiopia, invades 
Egypt and retires, 282 

Amenmeses usurps throne of Egypt, 262 
Amcn-tti-tankh, king of Egypt, 239 
America, source of popidation, 16 ; tradi- 
tions of deluge, 17; physiognomy of red 
men, 52 ; languages, 67 
Amida rebels against Shalmaneser IV 
381 

Ammankashibar, Susianian gotl, 412 
Aminelagur, antediluvian king of Sippara, 
502 

Amnienon, antediluvian king of Sippara 

Ammonites, origin, 84 ; oppress Hebrews, 
121; allicil with Philistines, 126; de- 
feated by Saul, 1 ;t : defcaloii by Havid, 

1 iff : subdued by lJ/;/iali, lOB ; by Jo- 
thaui. 1 71 ; pay tribute to Sonnacheril), 
398 : revolt from Chald.'cans, 188 ; in- 
vaded by Nelnn.'haduezzar, 478 
I Aiunoii. son of David ; death, 140 
Atmm succeeds Manasseh as king of 
Judah ; ileath, 182 

Anmrites occupy Kedesh ; defeated^ hy 
Seti 243 ; revolt against Kaniscs II., 
2.49 ; make war on llebrew.s, in 
i Ani<i>, the janphet. 

I Amraiii, mound at Babylon, 48a 
I Aunapbel. king of Sbinar, 82, 352 
i Amtell, tomb of, 20? * 

j ^ 

j Ainytis, tjucen of Nebuchadnezzar, 4S0 
I An.'irian, or Ninevite, cuneiform writing, 

' 4.53 

2\nai, or Anaili.s, female form of god Amt, 
454 

Andiu, subject to Binlikhish HI., 382 
AncD»s mentioned as king of ^Vssyria by 
Moses of Chorene, 371 
Animals, dcancstic. remains of, 33, 34, 35: 

worship of in Egypt, 325 
Anks-en-ranofrcliet, daughter of Psamme- 
lik 11., wife of Ahmes, 286 
Annamiiri, or Ann, 202 ; subducd'by Snefru 
and Kliufu, 205 
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Anon, or Bnon, Shepherd king, 221 
Ansapata, Susianian god, 412 
Anthropology, 52, 53 

Anthropomorphism of Egyptian religion, 

319 

Antiquity of the human race, 3 

Anu, sec Annamim 

Anu, see Oannes 

Anugas, city of Rotennu, 249 

Ao, or Bin, Assyrian deity, 453 

Apamea, legend about the Ark, 16 

Apap, see Apophis 

Apepi, Shepherd king, the Pharaoh of 
Joseph, 89, 221, 223 

Aphek, defeat of Hebrews by Philistines I 
at, 127 j 

Apis, Bull, golden calf imitation of, 98 : { 
worship of, 328 j 

Apology, or negative confessitni in ritual, | 

3‘2 I 

Apophis, serpent, enemy of Horns, 320, 1 
322 

Ap'phis, king, see Apepi 
Apries, see Uahpr.ihci 

Ar.ibs, tradition as to primitive kings, 13; 
phvMcal char;u;terl>tii;s, 51 ; l.oiguagc, 

71; subdued by OsortUM^n 1., 214: by 
Tholhmes Ml., 230; by U//i:di, 16.S ; 
expedition of '^igk'lth-^)ill;>^cr ll.. 3(^0 ; of 
E'-arhaddon, 405, : rebellion (»f , 

Ysvalte. 4fK^ ; defeat of .Arabs, 413. 414 ; 
king assists Asshurbaiilpal in in\a'«ioM <»f 
Egypt, 250 : emplove l .t-> merecnarios by ' 
Psammetik. 284 ; expedition of Nebu- 
cliadne/zar, 478 
Ar.achosia, see Araknttn 
Aradus taken by d'liothmes III., 233 ; re- 
volts from Kam.-^es II., 24'>; taken by 
Tiglalh-pilcscr I., 375 : ]>ays iribnle to 
AsNlmrnaziroal, 378 ; to Seimanhcrib, 

3ij 8 ; taken ny Asshurbanipal, 40S 
Arakutlu, .subject to Tiglath-pile.sor M., 

Aral, lake, prin^tive centre of 'rnraniaiis, 
343 

Aram, S4)n of Shcmi, bo ; language of 
people, 70. 227 

Aram, high land of Palestine, 8r 
Ararat, mount, situation of, 19 
Arhaccs the Me«le, revolt of, 3S5, 470; 
retires .after c.apture of Nineveh, 387 
irbela revolts from Shalmaneser IV., 381 j 

Arbelus named as knig of Assyria, by ! 

Moses of Lborcnc, 371 j 

Arch, Assyrian, I 

Archaiolithic epoch, 24 | 

Archaic cuneiform writing, 434 
Architecttire, Eigyptian, 209, 216 ; Assyrian, 
457 I Babylonian, 505 


Sii 

Archies, Shepherd king, 221 

Ardys succeeds Gyges as king of Lydia, 
409 

Argo, colossus in Isle of, 218 
Aria, subject to Tiglath-pilcser TI., 391 
Arians, traditions of, 15 ; language, 73 
migrations, 343 ; supremacy at Babylon, 
35*. 355 

Ariel, king of Soli tributary to Esarhaddon, 
407 

Arioch, king of Ellasar, 82, 252 
Aristocratic government of Egypt, 208, 
296 

Ark of Noali, 16 : of Xisuthrus, 503 
Ark of the Covemint, 9(3. 104 ; at Shiloh, 

1 14; taken by the Philistines, 127, 271; 
at Kirjath-jearim, 127 ; at Jerusalem, 
138 

Ark of Chons, in Mesopotamia, 271 
Armenia, inhabitants Remcnen, , ...... 

diied by I hoihmes 1)1., 230, 234; sub- 
duc«l by Seti 1.. 242, 243 ; revolt under 
Ramses II., 248; ex]>edilions of Asshur- 
nazirpal, 378; of Salmaneser IV., 379, 
381 ; of Sham;i''li bin, 382 ; of Shalman- 
eser V.. 385 ; of 'I'iglath-pileser II., 389; 
Syrians 'iraiisported there, 173, 34/): Sar- 
gon'stainpaign, 39 Sennacherib’s wars, 
398 ; eunciforni writing, 433 
Armit, city taken by Sargon, 394 
Army. IlebruA, 158; E^gyptian, 291; 

Assyrian, 422 ; Babylonian. .487 
Arn.m. Hebresv;, at. 107 
Arpad, be'-ie.ted three years hy Tiglath- 
pileser II.. 389; revolt, 393 
Arpliaxad, mui of Slicm ancestor of 
Hebrew <•., 

Arrapklia, rei«:ls against Shalmaneser IV,, 

3S1 

Arrakhn, revolt at Babylon under, 490 
An. original inventors, 4; primitive, 29: 
Egyptian, 2<v-), 327; early Chaldaean, 
3';3: Assyrian, 45b ; Babylonian, 505 
Arxand, river. 20 
Arvanam V.jedjo. 20, 21 
Asa. .suc eeds .M»ijam king of Judah, 152; 
de'^ttoys idoK. defeats Zerah, 153; bribes 
king of S\ria to itivadc Israel; takes 
Raniah, 134: imprisons prophet : death, 

.Xsi aloii, t;d:en by Egyptians from Khitas, 
254 ; Philistines allowed to settle near, 
207 ; uni.iken by Hebrews, 113 ; taken 
by Philistines, 124. 272: trophies of Saul 
deposited there, 138, captured by Sen- 
n.u.iierib, 3v>3 ; plundered by Scythians, 

Ascnath, Joseph's wife, 90 
Ashariah, son of Tabeal, 172, 389 
Ashdod, untaken by Hebrew.s, 113: Ram- 
ses 111. allows Philistines to settle 
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there, 267; taken by Philistines, 124, 
272: Ark of Covenant there, 127: taken 
by Uzziah, 168 ; by Tiglath-pileser II., 
390; by Sargon, 394: tribute to Sen- 
nacherib, 398 ; taken by Psammeticus, 
184, 285 

Asher, son of Jacob, 87 ; territory of tribe, 

113 

Ashtaroth, worship of, by Solomon, 145 ; 

by Ahab,i57; by Manasseh,i8i. 5 V^Ishtar 
Ashtcroth-karn.'iiin, 108 
Ashkenaz, son of Shem ; ancestor of Ger- 
manic races, 61, 235 

Asia Minor, coasts subjugated by 'riioth- 
mes III., 235: people assist Khitiis 
against Ramses II., 249 : campaigns of 
Asshurnazirpal, 378 ; of Sargon, 393 ; 
of Sennacherib, 404 ; of Asshurbanipal, 
408 

Assaracus, last king of Assyria ; kills him- 
self at capture of Nineveh, 416, 472 
Assa-tat-kcra, king of lOgypt, 209 
As.shur, son of Sbein, 59. 

Asshur, or Ellasar [Kileh-Shcrghatl, identi- 
fication of, 349 n.; king pays tribute to 
Tholhmes III.; defeat of Hinbaiiddin .at, 
373 ; fortified by .Shalmaneser IV^, 379, 
469; rebellion, 381 

As.shur, supreme god of Assyria, 453 ; 

winged figure. 453 n. 

Asshur-a-bamar, king of Assyria, 376 
Asshurbanipal, king of As.-^yria, succeeds 
Esarhaddou ; matches to Egypt, i^^), 
407, 471 : conquest and evacuation of 
country, 280 ; second and third c.amiiaigu 
in Pluenicia aiul Cilicia, embassy Irom 
Lydia, 408 ; great rebellion, 4 ck^ ; Nvar in 
Babylonia and .'susiana. 410. 411, 412: 
war in Arabia and .Syria, 413 ; bis record 
of invasiim of Kedor-nakhunta. 3s2 ; 
Greek names, 414; paUce, 415; prayer, 
418 : sculptures. 430 
Asshur-bel-kala, king of Assyria, 370 
Asshur-bcl-nishi-shu. first king of Assyria ; 

treaty with Babylon, 371, 468 
Asshur-il.aninpal, second son of .Shalman- 
e.ser IV., rcvolt.s, 381, 4^'39; subdued by 
Shamash'bin, 382 

As.shur dayan, king of A.ssyria; throws 
off Egyptian yoke, 374 
Asshur-edililaui I., king of Assyria, 376 
Asshur-edililani 11 ., king of Assyria, 385 
Asshur-edililani 111 ., king of Assyria and 
Babylon; defeats \Iedes, 415, 471 
Asshur-idinakhe, king of Asyria, 376 
Asshur dik hi sh [Asshur-tanagbalj, king of 
Assyri.'i, 385, 470 ; rebellion of Arbaces 
and Phul, 385 ; defeat of Assyrians, 380 ; 
fall anil destruction of Nineveh, 387 
Asshur-nadin, son of Sennacherib, king of 
Babylon, 400 ; death, 401 
Asshur-n.azirpal, son of Tuklat-.samdan II., 
king of ^yria; campaigns; eclipse. 


377 ; conquest of Babylon, Syria, etc., 
378; bronze dishes, 363; palace at Calah* 
377 ; statue, 377 

Asshur-rish-ishi, king of Assyria, 117 
374 ; puts down revolt in Babylon, 374) 
469 

A.s.shur-u-balat, king of AssjTia; expedition 
to Babylon, 372, 468 

As.syria, power dreaded by Shepherd kings, 
221 ; first empire ; legend of Niiius and 
Sornirainis, 3^44, 370: subordinate to 
Chalihea, 35O; invaded by 'riiothmcs I., 
228, 360; by Thothmes III., 233, 361; 
by Amenhotep II,, 236; subject to Seti 
I., 242, 243; revolt against Ramses II., 
248; subject to Ramses III., 26b, 3G2 ; 
rise of power; A.sshur-bcl'nishi.slui ; 
Bushur-.nssiuir, 371, 468 : A.sshur-u-b.ilat 
invades Babylon; Bcllikhish ; Budiel; 
Biniikbisb; Slialmaneser I.: 'Puklat- 
.saiudan 1.; provinces, 372, 469: revolt of 
Belkudurussur, 4fK9; Adarpalashir and 
Raiiiscs Xll., 373; Mutakkil-Naini ; 
Asshur-risli-ishi ; loreign conquest ; I'ig. 
lath-piieser I.; expedition; alliance with 
Her Hor, 272, 374 ; defeat by Baby- 
lonians, 375 ; Asshur bel kala ; Sliaiushi- 
bin ; liclkatirassu .J’elctaras; ; .Sb.ilui.an- 
eser II. ; Irib-bm; Asshur idin akhe ; 
A.sshnrctlllilani ; comjuest of Media; 
Binlikhish, 376; I'uklal samdan 11 .; 
A.sslmr-n.azir-jial ; palace : statue; ins( rip- 
377 : coiupicst of Biabylon and 
Noribcru Syria, 378. ^C\) , Shalmaneser 
I\ .; c.\peilitions ; Benliidri, 37';; power 
feared in Western Asia, 160 ; expeditions, 
159, 3S0 : IJa/ael and Jehu ; revolt, ififi, 
8 t : ^>ham.ash-l>in revolt '.iqtpressed ; 
iinlikhisb 111., 382, 470: e\pt:ditfons ; 
Ills wife Sammuramat, 384 ; .Shalmaneser 
V. at 1 )auia'.cu> .md .Armenia ; .Vsshur- 
cdililani ; iu'^urreclioii : eclipse of sun ; 
A.sshur likhi^h, 3S5 ; Arlxues and Phul; 
-siege of Nineveh, 3.''b, .170 ; fall aiul de- 
struction of city, 3.' 7 ; Bliul and Mciia- 
hem. 170, 172 . 'I’iglath pileser II, ; ex- 
peditious to Babylon. a : S\iia: Census, 
389; J)amaseu.s and Ph.lisline citie,s 
taken; court of»klngS|at Damascus; 
transportation of DracT. 17.'. 17^ 390; 
campaign', in Aria and .Syria : Slialmaii- 
cser VI. ; revolt of Krael. 391 : .''argon ; 
eclipse ; flefeat of .Susi.iniaiis ; .Sam.iria 
taken ; battle of Kaphia, 175. 278. 392; 
(ja/a taken ; irilmie from -Xrabia and 
Egypt ; war iti Asia Minor, Kark.ir, and 
Van, 393 , in .Armenia ; capture o! Ash- 
d‘*d, 31^4; tribute from Milukbi; war in 
CotnmagcMie, Alb;uiia. and Babylonia; 
I.)iir-Vakin taken, 395, 470 : triluitc 
from Cyprus ; lyre attai kcd. 39^' ; Dur 
Sbaryukiu built ; murder of Sargon ; 
Sennacherib ; w'arsin Chaldaea. Armenii^ 
Media, and Syria. 398 ; battle with 
Egyptians; Hezekiah, 177. 
siege of Jerusalem ; di.sastcr to army, 
179, 278, 400; Asshur-nadin viceroy of 
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Babylon, 400; wars: Nineveh rebuilt, 
401 ; rebellion, 402 ; sack of Babylon, 
403, 471 ; Esarhaddon in Phoenicia, 404 ; 
Manasseh ; wars round Black Sea, in 
Babylonia, and Arabia, 405, 406 ; Cyprus 
and Egypt, 182, 278, 279, 407 ; Asshur- 
banipal, 407 ; in Egypt, Phccnicia, and 
at Tyre ; embassy from Lydia, 408 ; 
great rebellion, 471 ; Susa taken, 

410, 411, 412 ; war in Arabia, 413 ; Creek 
names, 414 ; inscription, 352 ; Asshur- 
edililani : Aledes tlefeatcd, 415 ; Assa- 
racus ; Babylonians and Medes combine, 
416 ; fall of Nineveh, 416, 475 ; organi- 
sation of empire, 417 ; titles of kings, 
348, 373» 4^8; palaces, 418, 419, 458; 
government, 419 ; ebanceries, 420 ; peti- 
tions, 421 ; eponyms and military a.l- 
minislration, 377, 422; classes, 423; 
laws, 424; domestic life, 425 ; manners, 
religion, arts, 426-430 : language, 70. 

? ;42 : writing, 431: syllabaiiuni, 436; 
iteraturc and science ; books, 444 ; 
library, 445 ; meilicine and magic, 447 ; 
astronomy, mensuration, nutation, 44(j, 
450 ; year, 450; inonths, 451 ; religion, 
452 : arts, 457 ; winged bulls. 43(1 : ob- 
servatories, 463 : sculpture, 465 : paint- 
ing, 467 ; list of kings, 307. Sfc also 
CbaldaM, lkal>ylon, Nineveb 
Astamaku taken ]>y Shalmaneser TV., 380 
Astrology, Assyrian, 463 ; Babylonian, 494, 
498 

Astronomy, Egyptian, 316 ; Chaldxan, 
359 ; Assyrian, 448, 463 
Astyages, a name given to Cyaxarcs, 472 
Atavism, 56 

Aten, or Adonai, worship of. 238 
Atlialiah, daughter of Jezebel, 160; leads 
Jehoram to idolatry, if >3 ; murders her 
grandchildren ; usurps kingdom ; death, 
1^5 

Athribis receives Assyrian name, 278 ; 

Psannnetik king, 280 
Ati, king of Egypt. 210 
Atum, personification of sun at night, 319 
Avaris, city of Sljtphenls, 221, 356 
Aiirignac, sepulchral grottoes at, 29 
Australia, aboriginat traditions, 18 
Ayin, Arab general, 409 ; flayed alive by 
Asshurbanipal, 414 

Aza, king of Van, murdered by bis sub- 
jects, 393 

Azariah, prophet, encourages Asa, 154 
Azariah, companion of Daniel in captivity, 

187 

Azari:ih, king, sre U rziah 
Azbaal made king of Aradiis by Asshur- 
banipal, 408 

Azerch-amen (Zerah), king of Elbiopia, 
invades Egypt and Palestine ; defeated 
by Asa, 153, 274 
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A^ri, king of Ashdod, dethroned by 
Sargon, 394 

Araziash, part of empire of BInlikhish III., 


B. 

Baal, worship of by Ahab and Jezebel, 
157 ; Abaziah consults oracle, iGi ; Atha- 
liah establishes worship at Jerusalem, 
165: overthrown by jehoiada, 165; re- 
established by Manasseh, i8i 
Baal, king of Tyre, submits to Asshur- 
banipal, 408 

Baalath built by Solomon, 143 
Ikiali, king of L'pri, tributary to Esar- 
baddon, 407 

Baasa, king of Ammon, 380 
Baaslia assassinates Nadab, and becomes 
king of Israel, 

Babel, tower of, 7, 22, 341, 482, 504 
Babios mentioned as king of Assyria, by 
Mo'-es of Chorene, 371 
Babylon, name of, 24 ; empire, 211 ; city 
ol Rijtennu, 227 ; subject to Thothmes 
IIJ., 234, 361 ; submits to Sell I., 243; 
one of tlie cities of Chald;ean Tetrapulis, 
348: early civilisation, 350; Cushite 
dyna-ty, 351 ; Medes, or Iranians, 351 ; 
suborilinale to Ur, 355; KaraUidash ; 
Burnabiiryasb, 371 ; Karabardash ; Na- 
zibuga'.h Kmlgal/u, 372, 4O8 ; taken by 
'ruklat-s.iindan 1. ; revolt and success, 
373. : taken by Tiglath-pileser I., 

375. 469 : by Assluirnazirpai, 378 ; by 
Sh.ilmane'>cr IV., 380; by Shama.sh-bin, 
382 ; Samnuiramat (ineeii, 384 ; revolt 
under Plml, 3:.o : Xabonassar, 470 ; sul.- 
jnealed by Tiglalh-pileser II., 389; by 
Sargon, 395 ; Agiscs, 397 ; Merodach 
Baladan ; Belibiis, 39S ; revolt ; Asshur- 
n.ulin, 4.>:) : revolt against Sennacherib, 
4ui ; Irigibel; Mcsis'inordach ; Sn/ub ; 
defeat of rebels, 4U2 ; second defeat of 
.'^jji'ub ; sat k of Ibibylun, 403 ; Esar-"* 
h.iddon. 41.14 : revuii of Shaniash-ibni, 
4«}5 ; wtirks of Lsarhadduu, 4C16 ; Sha- 
mulshanmgin, 4U7 : revolt ; Nabubel- 
shinn . defeat of Cbalda-ans, 4019 ; sub- 
mis-'ioii t>f SbamuUlriMiiigin, 410; who is 
dethnmed by Asshur-cdililani : Nabo|)o- 
la.ssar, 184, 415, 471: Nitocris; works 
erected by, 473; Nebuchadnezzar; fall 
of Nineveh, 416, 473: campaign in 
Syri.i ; Jcriis.ilciu, 187. 476 ; capture and 
de'.lruction of that city ; Phcenici.a, il^s, 
477: campaign in Iduinea and Arabia, 
47b : Evil- .Merodacli, 4S7 ; Nergalsarus- 
snr ; Laboix>s(jarchotl : Xabonahid, 488 ; 
defeat by Cyrus ; capture of Babylon, 
4S9 ; revolt of Nidintai.»cl ; city taken by 
D.irius, 490 ; insurrection ; Xerxe.s ; 
zVlcxander ; Scleucida; ; complete ruin of 
Babylon, 491 
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Babylon^ cuneiform writing, 433 ; syllaba- 
rium, 436 ; sacred books, 444 ; medicine, 
447 ; buildings, 478 ; palaces, gardens, 
temples, 365, 478, 482, 484 ; Hillat, outer 
city, 481 ; manners and religion, 492, 
497 ; Chaldaean caste, 493 ; commerce, 
495 : roads, 496 ; rivers, canals, ships, 
497 ; licentiousness, 498, 499 : cosmogony, 
500 ; Oannes and antediluvian kings, 
502 ; art and architecture, 505 ; sculp- 
ture and painting, 506 
Babylon in Egj’pt, 257 
Bactrians, Japlictic race, 61 
Badaca, st-'c Madaktu 
Bagamar, Susianian god, 412 
Bagistan, scr Bchistun 
Bagota, inundation in, 14 
Balaam, 109 

Bal.'ik, king of Moab, 108 : defeat of, 109 
Balazu, str Phul 

Balikh, river, Shalmaneser IV. at, 379 
Baneteren, king of Egypt, 204 
Ba-n-dcd, name of Mcndcs, yjCy 
Banun, Susianian city, taken by Asshur- 
banipal, 412 

Barak defeats Siscra, 119, 120 
Bashan, conquest of, loS 
Bas-rclicfs, Kg^-ptian. 3.^8 : Assyrian, 465 
Bazri, expedition of Ksarhaddon to, 406 
Beersheba, Hagar at, 85 
Behistun, sculptures ascrll>ed to Seniir.unis, 
368, 369; great inscript'oii of Darin-, 

432 

Beit Walli, inscnplions of Raniscs II., 24S 
Bel, Assyrian deity, 453 ; temple, 482, 485. 
.SVc Bcl-Merodach 

Belbaliddiii, Babylonian general, 378 
Belbitinic, mouth of the Nile, 194 
BeM>agon, books uf, 5(-'2 
Belesis, sfi' l*hu) 

Beletaras, .vc.-’ BelkatirassU 
Bellas, jcc Balikh 

Belihiis made governor of Bahyl«in !)y Sou- 
nacherlh, 398 

Belkatirassu murders Asshnrahamar, and 
usurps throne of A.ss> j ia, 37O 
Belkiklnnissur, king of AsNvria, dcfeatctl 
and killeil by Babylonians, 373, ^txj 
Bellabarisruk, regent of Babylon, 486 
Bellabarisrnk, king of Ikiliylon, 48S 
Bcl'likhish (Belianaglial , king of A.ssyrla, 

372 

BebMctodach, temple, 480 ; worship of, 

499 

Belsharussur left in command of Babylon, 
489 ; killed, 4</) 

Belshazzar, sre above 

Bcnludad, ice Benhidri and note, p. 154 


Bcnl-hassan, tombs at, 216, 233 
Benhidri bribed by Asa to invade Israel 
154 

Benhidri defeated by Shalmaneser IV. 

379. 380 ; murdered by Hazael, 163, 38I 
.Benjamin, son of Jacob, 87 ; defeat and 
slaughter of tribe, 116 
Ben Tabcal, see Ashariah 
Bcnt-anat, daughter of Ramses II., 256 
Berber, race, 51 
Berezat, Mount, 20 

Bet-dakkurri, Shamash-Ibni besieged in, 
Betli-anath taken by Egyptians, 

Bethel, name of, 87 ; taken by Kphraim- 
ites, n s ; golden calf set up, 151 ; taken 
by Abijam, 152 

Bctli-horon, battle of, in, 112 ; taken by 
Shishak, 274 

Bethlehem, Rachel dies at, 88 
Bet Vakin, revolt at ; migration of inhabit- 
ants, 402 

Bet Zitti submits to Sennacherib, 398 
Beyrut, hone caves near, 30 ; inscrijitioa 
of Kanises II., 249 ; Egyptian officer at, 

256 

l.ezaleel directs work on Tabernacle, 103, 
105 

Be/ek. defeat of Canaanites at, 115 
; Bihan-el nioluk, ser 'J’hehes 
i Bible chronology, 39. 46 ; science, 46 
I Ihlit, or Myiitla, female form of Bel, 454; 
j temple, 484 : worship, 4<;9 
I Bilil d'aanth, 454, 4<>7 
I Bin, or Ai», As.syrian deity, 453; temple, 

I 4”5 

; Bin-li.ihddin. king of Babylon, defeats 
; ami kills king of Assyria; defeated at 
I Kllasar. 373. 404, 

: Binlikhish I. 'Biutaiiag!»ar, king of A.s- 
' Syria, 37?, 470 ; name, 507 n. 
i liinhkhish II. first apjioiiiled eponyms, 376 
Binlikhi>h 111., extent of empire, 38^ ; 
wars in Syria and if.cdia; statue; his 
1 wife Sammuramat, 383 
j Birs Nininul, 23 

Bithaiah, “ datighler of Bharaoh which 
.Mercd Oiok,’' 337 

Blaek races, habitat of. 54: physiognoniy, 
j 55 ; not mentioned by Mo.scs, (>4 

Bhu k Sea, Egyptian fleet on, 235 ; Es;U- 
haddon’s campaign, 405 
Bnon, see Anon 
j I’oat, sacred, 312, 320 
J Bokenranf (Bocchorls), king of EgyPh 
276, 277 

Book of the Dead, see Funereal Ritual 
Books, A.ssyrian, on clay tablets, 445 
grammars, etc., 446, 447 
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Boorlos, Lake, 195 
Borneo, traditions of creation, 9 
Borsippa, 24 ; enclosed in wall of Babylon, 
482 ; Nabonahid retires there, 489 ; sur- 
renders to Cyrus, 490 ; worship of Bel- 
Merodach, 499 
Boulders, erratic, 44 

Brick buildings in Chaldaia, 358 ; Assyria, 
457 ; Babylonia, 506 
Brittany, fibrolite axes found in, 33 
Bronze, implements in lake dwellings, 34 ; 

Assyrian work in, 427 
Bubastis, twenty-second dynasty from, 273 ; 
Asiatic names, 273 ; sacred cats buried 
at, 325 

Bnbilu, Susianian city, taken by Asshur- 
banipal, 412 

Bucolic mouth of Nile, 194 
Budiel, king of Assyria, 372 
Bulls, winged Assyrian, 459 
Bundehesh, sacred Ijook of Zomastrians, 

10 , 75 

Bur-cl-salki, eponym, eclipse, 3S5 
Burial of dead, in Egypt, yju, 321 ; in 
Babylon, 492 

Burnabnryash, king of Chahhea, 354, 355, 

371. 372, 

Bushmen, physiognomy of, 52 
Bushur Asshur, king of Assyria, 371, 468 
Byhlos, Pluenician city, faithful to Kainscs 
J I., 249 ; Ivgyptian oflicer at. -■56 ; iriluite 
to Asshurna/irpal, 378 ; r<> .Shalnianoer 
IV., 3S1 ; Sibitbaal king, 389 

C. 

Cadiz, srt Cades 

Cadytis (K-adesh), taken by Nccho, 185 n., 
262 

CafTres, physiognomy of, 51 
Calah, insurrection of Pluil. 386: one of 
the cities ot 'Pctrapolis, 34S. 349: Imm/e 
dishes from, 363: palace i»f Shalmaneser 

11. : temple of Adar Samdan, 377 ; jia- 
lace of .Shalma#es(:r IV. ; hrunze throne 
from, 427 

Calasyrians, warrior class in Egypt, 291 
Caleb, one of the .spies, 

Calf, golden, made by Aaron, 98 ; set up 
at Dan and Bethel, 151 
Calneh, same as Ur, 80, 34S ; taken by 
Sennacherib, 398 

Cambyses, invasion of Egypt, 32G 
Camel, unknown in Egypt, 205 
Cana:in, son of Ham, 58 
Canaan, land of ; invasion by Ahmes, 22G ; 
condition of the country, 227 : inv.asion 
of Amenhoicp, 228 ; of 'riiothines 1 ., 
229; of Thoihmes III., 231 ; of Ramses 
I., 241 ; of .Seti I , 243 ; of R.imscs II., 
■549 ’• people make war on Hebrews, in ; 


51S 


some still remain, 113 ; coast cities un- 
taken, 115; non-intervention of Egyp- 
tians, 2G4 ; final subjugation by Solomon, 
143. .Sge also Syria 

Canal, from Nile to Red Sea, sak • recoin- 
menced by Nccho, 285 

Canal, Assyrian, 427 ; Babylonian. aSz, 
497 


Canoj/ic mouth of Nile, 194 
Carchemish, name of, 22; Thothmes I. at, 
2'2ij ; revolts against Ramses II., 249; 
'rbotbmes 111. furlifie.s, 232, 363: de- 
stroyed by Shalmaneser IV., 380: tri- 
bute to Tiglath-pileser 11 ., 389 ; Necho 
inarches on, 184, 285 ; defeat of Necho 
at, 186, 285 

Carians, ilamitic people, 58 
Carnivora, period of great, 28 
Cartiline I.slands, traditions of, rr 
Carth:ige,goyermncnt by Suffetes ( judges), 
1 17 ; submits to Nebuchadnezzar, 477 
C.arving by primitive men, 29 
CuNpian Sea, Tiglalli-pilesc-r I. at, 375 ; 
Slialniane.ser IV. at, 38 1 ; Tiglath-pileser 
11 . at, 389, 391 

Ca.ste, in F.gypt, 289 ; the various classe.s, 

'Z ' /> 


Caste, in Assyria, 423 : in Babylonia, 493 
Catlin, .Mandan traditions, «8 


Cals, sacred, 325 ; killed by Roman sol- 
tber, 320 

C anca.siis, w.-irs of Sargun, 394 ; slave.S 
from, 425 

Ctrlts, Japhetic race, Gi 
Ch.il.ios, mentioned ns king of Assyria by 
.M oNcs of I liorene, 371 
Cbidd.'L-a, traditions, ir, 14. 341, 502; fer- 
tility, 340 : inhabitants, 341, 342 ; early 
history, 227. 347, 349: civilisation, 350; 
Medi.iii dynasty, 351 ; L'halda:an dy- 
iiasiy. 35-, 4f„S ; .mcient kings, 354; 
Sum. mian dynasty. 333. 4G8 : royal canal, 
33b; (|iieen. 337: subdued liy Seti E, 
243; revolt ag.iiiisl Rauises II., 248; ise 
ol power, 283 : I'.gypiian and Arab dy- 
n.isties. 301, .jCv. ; iiide|)enderice of A.s- 
syria, 3f^>tj: inominients. 353, 357; build- 
ing--. 338 ; toiuiis, 330 ; astronomy, 360; 
c.istc, 493: art, 3(''i ; writing, 433. S^re 
Babylon. M csup' >taniia 
C'halylic.s. 37 : .supply Assyria with steel, 
427 

Chanceries, Assyrian. 420 
fhiir.Kcne, srr Kar Dunyiish 
Chedorlaomer. evpcdition to Palestine, S2, 


Chefren. ,v<v Shafra 

Chenifwh, tower of, 22 : worship of by 
Solomon, 145 
kiheops, sec Kufu 
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Gierethites, or Cretans, a name given to 
the Philistines, 124 
Cherub, 104, 459 (Kirub) 

Chev, city, Amenmeses assumes the crown, 
262 

Chinese traditions, 13 
Chnuphis, or Num, 320 
Choaspes, see Ttite 
Chomasbelus, king of Chaldsea, 349 
Chons, son of Amen, 324; adventures of 
ark of, 271 

Chord of Circle, Assyrian divisions of, 449 
Chronology of Bible, 40, 41, 114 
Chu-en Aten (Amenhoicp IV.), religious 
revolution, 238, 337 
Chushan-rishathaim, 1170., 272 
Cilicians, Egyptians attack, 25.( ; wars of 
Sargon, 394 ; campaign of Asshurbatiipal, 
408 ; of Sennacherib, 404 
Cimmerians submit to Ksarhaddon, 4(35 ; 
invade Lydia : defeated by Lydians and 
Assyrians, 408 ; summoned by Assliur- 
banipal to invade Lydia, 403 
Circle, Assyrian divisions of, 449 n. 

Citium, king of, tril)iitary to Ksarhaddon, 
407 ; inscription, 396 

Civilisation, human (Origin of, 43 : Egyptian, 
289; Chaklman, 357; Assyn.m, 417, 
Babylonian, 

Clay tablets, Assyrian writing on, 434 ; 
books of, 445 

Climate, in Quaternary period, 2^1 ; influ- 
ence on races, 50; of rigro-EupIirates 
basin, 340 

Colchis, Egyptian colony, 235 
Comrnagene, cxpeditimi nf Tiglatb-pile- 
ser I., 374; of Assbur-na/ir pal, 378 ; of 
Sargon, 395 ; of Sennaidierib, 39S 
Commerce, of Neolithic period, 32 ; of 
Eg^pt, 287 : of Babylon, 4 <j 3 
Confession, negative ; in Kitual, 312 
Congo, negroes of, 52 

Conosconcoleros, natne given by Greeks to 
Asshurbanipal, 414 

Continents, form of in Quaternary period, 

as 

Contracts, Assyrian, 424 
Copper, first metal used, 36 
Corassid, Arab city taken by Asshurbani- 
pal, 413 

Co.ssajans in Chaldrea, 343 
Costume, Eg>'ptian, 302; Assyrian, 428; 
Babylonian, 492 

Covenant, of Abram, symbfilism of, 83 
Cows, seven divine, 89 
Coxcox, the Mexican Noah, 17 
Creation, 2 ; date of, 3: Mosaic narrative, 
9; Egyptian ideas on, 320; Chaldtcan 
traditions, 500 


Cretans [see Cherethites], subdued by 
Thothmes III., 235 ; by Pclasgi, 259 ^ 

Crocodile, sent by Pinetsem to Tiglath- 
pilescr L, 272, 375 ; worship of, 325 

Cromlechs, 32 

Ctesiphon, building of, 491 

Cuneiform writing, 345, 431; varieties, 433; 
originally hieroglyphic, 434; hieratic - 
cursive, 434 : phonetic, 435 ; syllabarium’ 
436 

Curium, king of ; tributary to Ksarhaddon, 
407 

Cursive cuneiform writing, 435 

Cnsh, son of Ham ; Ethiopians, 57 

Cutha, taken by Sennacherib, 398 ; temples 
at, 484, 485 ; worship of Nona or Zar- 
paiiit, 

Cyaxarcs. succeeds Phraortes ; besieges 
Nineveb, 415, 472 

Cylinders, engraved seal, 359, 468, 452, 
5«»f) ; d’uklat-samdan’s captured, 373: 
Slialmanescr’s re-captured by Sennache' 
lib, 44)4 

(’ypnis, subdued by d'hothmos HI., 235; 
submission to Sargon, 396 ; to Ksar- 
haddon, 407 

Cyrus, king <lefeats and kills NerigHssar, 
4.SS ; defeats Naboiialiid and takes Baby- 
lon, 489 

Cyrus, river, see Kiir 


D. 

Padil, king of Colchis ; at Damascus, 390 
Dag<»n, ark in temple of, 127 
1 hdii, see Dayi 

D.tmas, king of Cnriiim, tributary to Es.ar- 
Iiad'lnn, 407 

I.)ama'-cus, Elamites pursued to, 82 ; taken 
by David, 139; re\oliitioM at, 1^)3 ; taken 
by Jepd'o.im II., iTk/: Shalm.incser V., 
383 : 'rigl.uh-pilcscr 11. , 172, 389; ./Uiaz 
• rebels ag.aiiist .Sargon, 393 
Dainietta, branch of Nile, 194 
Damns, king of Atn.ithus, tributary to 
ICsarh.iddon, 4- >7 

D.m, city ; defeat of t'liednrlaoincr there, 
82; saiii’tu.iry, iiO; golden calf, 151 
Dan, .son of Jacob, 87 ; territory of tribe, 
114 

Daniel, the prophet, 187, 423, 481; book 
of, 489 n. 

Itariiis, the Medc, 490 
Darius, son of flystaspes takes Babylon, 
4«/.): destroys fortification.s, 491 
Darilanians, at Argos in place ol Achajans 
ill time of Ramses III., 266 
Dardanians, of d'roy, assist Khitas against 
Ramses I L, 249 
Dashur, pyramid at, 215 
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Bav\4,«cret\v anomted b, Simud. ui; \ 
p\ays Harp to Saul, 134; kills Goliath, I 
434; flies to forest of Hareth, 135; ' 
lament over Saul, 136: proclaimed king 
at Hebron, 136 ; king over all Israel ; 
takes Jerusalem, 137 ; alliance with 
Tyre ; takes Gath, 138 ; removes Ark, 
138; foreign wars and conquests, 139; 
iJathsheba, 139 : revolt and death of 
Absalom, of Sheba, 140 ; numbers the 
people, 141 ; death ; review of reign, 
141 ; contemporary with Her Hor and 
Shamshi-bin, 273, 376 ; extent of empire, 

142, 376 

Dayi, people; subdued by Sennacherib, 401 
Head, book of the, see Funeral Ritual 
Dead Sea, fertility of plain, 8t ; destruction 
of cities, 84 

Debir, taken by Egyptians, 254 ; by 
Hebrews, 112 

Deborah, the prophetess, 119, 120 


Bur Asshurakhiddin, name given by Esar- 
haddon to Memphis, 279 

Bur Asshurakhlddln, built in Syria by 
Esarhaddon, 405 ^ 

Bur Bilmati, see Sals 

Bur Kurigalzu, 356 ; taken by Tiglath- 
pileser 1., 375 

Bur Sharyukin [Khorsabad], building of, 
397 ; decline of, 401 ; inscriptions from 
392, 394, 425 ; palace, 457, 458, 461 
Bur Yakin, taken by Sargon, 395, 470 
Dyke of Menes, 203 
Bynasties of Manelho, list of, 197 

E. 

Eedippa, submits to Sennacherib, 398 
Eclipse of sun, 377, 448 ; of moon, 392, 
' 44S, 464 

Eden, garden of, 21 
Fldfu, temples at, 336 


Debtors, treatment of by Hebrews, 102 ; 

by Egyptians, 300 ; by Assyrians, 424 
Deification of king by Egyptians, 214, 294, 
331 ; the contrary in Assyria, 418 

Delta of Nile, 191;: Lybian settlement, 
259 ; tlnrteeu kingdojus, 276 ; petty kings 

!. '■ ’ ’ by Assyrians, 278; diiven 

out by Tahraka, 279; kingdom of 
Milukhi, 394 

Deluge, human race before, 1 ; Biblical 
narrative, 5 : anti(iuily of, 16, 43, 44 ; 
limitation of extent, 6; theories, 43; 
traditions, 13 dry., 503 ; traces of, 43 
Denderah, temples at, 336 
Denmark, forests of, 33 
Desert belt of Asia and Africa, inter- 
ruptions in, 339 

Determinatives, Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
306, 307 

Dictionaries, Assyrian, 445, 446 
Dilala, Susianian god, 412 
Din, Susianian city taken by As-shurhani- 
pal, 412 

Dinaiics, see Ba;^i 

Dion, antediluvian king of Sippara, 502 
Divorce in Assyria, 425 
Djebel Barkal, see Napata 
Djendib, Sheik of Arab.s, 380 
Djisda (Djeddah), taken by Asshur- 
banipal, 414 

Dodauim, sou of Javan; Epirotes, 61 
Dog-river, inscription of Ramses II,, 249 
Dolmcn.s, 32 

Domestic animals of Neolithic period, 32 
Dosche, mount, 235 

Dravidian race driven from Hindustan, 52 ; 

Turanian, 63; languages, 68; religion, 
_ 344 ^ 

Dumah, see Ad-dumu 


Edomites refuse Hebrews passage, T07; 
tributary to Binlikhish 111 ., 383; toSen- 
naclierib, 399; revolt from Chalda:ans, 188 

F'drei, 108 

Kglon, city of ; people attack Hebrews, 
III ; capture, 112 

Kglon, king of Moab, oppresses Hebrews, 
119 

Egypt, description of country, 193 ; Nile, „ 
194. historians, 196 : dymasties of 

hlanetho, 197 ; chronologry, 198 ; monu- 
inciiis, 199; people ilamitic, 202; first 
and second dyna.sties, 203 ; third dynasty, 
204 ; doincstic animals and art, 205 ; 
fourth dynasty; great pyramids, 205; 
troubles, 207 ; fifili dynasty, 207 ; aristo* 
cratic goveriimcnt, 208 ; architecture and 
literature, ,.09; si.xth dynasty, 210; civil 
tli.scord, 211 ; art and civilisation of old 
empire ; end of old empire, 212, 213 ; 
miiiillc empire; eleventh dynasty, 213; 
twelftti dynasty ; conquest of Arabia, 
214: lake Morris, 215: art, 216; thir- 
teenth dyua^ty, 217; c.xtensionof frontier; 
level of the Nile, 218; Abraham, 81; 
ftmi leeuth dynasty, Shepherds, 219 ; 
Joseph, 89, 221: Jacob, 90; Hebrews, 
91 ; rhehaii art ; Shepherd monuments, 
222 ; expulsion of Shepherds, 224 ; Ahmes; 
re.Nior.ilion of temples; art, 225; eigh- 
teenth dynasty; new empire, 226 ; nations 
around F.gypt, 227 ; Amenhotep 1 . in 
I‘alcstine ; I hothmcs I. defeats Rotennu, 
22S, 3t>o ; Thothmes 11 . ; Thothmes 111 . 
and Halasu. 229 ; annals at Rarnak, 230; 
w.ir with Rotennu ; Gaza ; battle at 
hlrgiddo, 231 ; defeat of Rotennu, 232, 
30 T ; Lebanon, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Africa, 233 ; fleet, 234 ; Ethiopia, 235 ; 
monuments, 236; Amenhotep II. m 
McsopiUamia ; Thothmes IV.; Amen- 
hotep 111., 236; Memnon, 237; Amen- 
hotep IV. 237; religious revolution ; 
Hebrews; Anientutankh ; Har-ein-hcbi, 
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239; nineteenth dynasty, Ramses I., 240; 
war with Khitas; Seti T., 241; Seti 
Merenphtah, wars with Rcmenen, 242 ; 
war with Khitas, Aniorites, Rotcnnu ; 
fleet, 243 ; gold mines ; wells ; buildings, 
244; canal : Ramses 11. [Scsostrisj, 245; 
oppresses Hebrews ; legend ; 246 : facts, 
247 ; rebellions, 248 ; first campaign, 249 ; 
poem, 250 ; peace, 252 : long war, 254 : 
peace 255; 5les<^potaniia subject, 256: 
revolt of prisoners, 257 ; oppression, 25S ; 
Lybian invasion ; Mereiipluah, 259; war 
and defeat of Lydians, 2(>o ; K.vodns, 94, 
95, 261 ; revolt under Osarsiph ; .Meren- 
phtah in Kthiopia ; Amenmeses ; Meren- 
phtah Siphtah, 262: Seti 11.; end of 
nineteenth dynastj^ 263 ; entry of 
Hebrews into Palestine, 113, 263; 

twentieth dynasty; Nekht-set; Ram- 
ses III., 264: Lybians; Takkaro ; 
Philistines, 265 ; war with Khitas; Phili.s- 
tines ; naval battle, 266: settlement of 
Philistines ; conspiracy, 267 ; chronology, 
268; Ramses IV., usurjK'itiou of 

high priests of Amen; Ramses XII. 
270, 373; adventtires of Ark «>f Clnuis, 
271 ; Her llor in alliance with As-,yria, 
272, 373; twenty second dynasty, 273; 
Jeroboam flies to Shishak, i4f>; Shishak 
invades Judea, 152. 274; A/cn li ,\inen 
invades Egypt and Palestine ; tlefeated 
by Asa, 153, 274 ; twenty-thiid dynasty ; 
disorders, 275 ; invasion of i’iankhi ; 
twenty-fourth dynasty. 276: Ktliiopi.ni 
dynasty ; Shabaka Shobek, So invades 
Syria, 174, 277 ; defeated at kaphia, 17s, 

277, 393; destruction of Assyrian army, 
179, 278, yy.y. invasion of Ksarbadilon, 

278, 407 ; d'ahraka retreats to Ethiopia, 
279; Necho; inva-ion of .Vsshurbanip.d, 
280, 408; anarchy, 281 ; Amen-ineri-mit ; 
Dodecarchy, 282 ; Psatnmetik, 28 ; ; 
mercenaries, 284 ; Nccln* defeats Iosi;th, 
184, 285 ; defeated at Carchemish, 180, 
285,457: Nile canal; circunuia\ igaiiou 
of Africa, 285 ; l^sammetik II., Napr.i- 
hit and Ahmes, 286; art ; Psainmctik IN.; 
Persian invasion, 288 

Egypt, castes, 289 ; deification t.f the king, 
295 '• organisation, 296 : Nomes, ,>. ,7 ; 
Judges, 298 ; laws, 'n/j ; manner-^ and 
customs, 301 ; hieroglypics, 302 : alpha- 
bet, 304; ideograj)hics. 30s ; delei iiiin.i- 
tors, 306, 307 : literature .nnl science, 
307: funeral ritual, 308; papyri, 315; 
division of time, 317 ; religion, 317, 452 : 
resurrection of the body and inimoriality 
of the soul, 321 : triads, 324; anim.il 
worship, 325 : temples, 327, 334 : sculp- 
ture, 328 ; pyramids, 330 : sphinx, 331 : 
labyrinth, 332 : tombs, 333 ; exports to 
Assyria, 428. .S'er Ethiopia 

Ehud delivers Hebrews, 119 

Eilcithya, monuinent.s of Ainenbotep HI., 
237 

Ekron, remains iintakcn by Hebrews, 113 ; 
taken by Philistines, 124, 272 ; oracle at, 
161 ; Eicron, or Migron, 176, 399 


Elah, king of Israel, succeeds Baasha : is 
assas.sinatcd hy Zimri, 155 
Elam, .son of Shem, 59. Sasianians 
Elath Uiken by David, 139 ; Solomon’s 
fleets at, 144 ; rc-taken and fortified by 
Uzziah, 168 

Elba, flint axes from Isle of, 32 
Elcazar, son of Aaron, made high prie.st, 
107 ; death and burial, 114 
Elephantine, 207 ; mominieiitsof Thothtnes 
III., 236 ; of Amenhotep 111., 237 
Pili usurps higli priesthood, 125 ; made 
suflete, 125; his sons, 126; death, 127 
Eliaklm (Jclioiakim; made king of Judah 
by Neebo, 185 ; submits to Nebuchad- 
nez/.ar, 187 ; death, 187, 476 
I'-Hezcr sent to choose wife for Isaac, 85 
Elijah, the prophet, 157 ; predicts death of 
Allah and lo/.ebcl, 160 ; slojis messengers 
of -Aha/iab to Ekron, 16 1 ; predicts suc- 
cession of Jehu and Hazael, 163 
I'diin, 97 

Elisha, son of Javan, Hellas, 6r 
Elisha, the proyihot, brings about revolution 
in .SyiKg 163, 381 ; anoints Jehu as king, 
163 

Ellasar, aw .Asslmr 
l-lon, judge, 120 

Klon. town, revolts against Ramses II., 2.^9 
Eltbec.i (P'.ltekon , liattleat ; taken hy Sen- 
n.icberib, 399 

Elnli. king of Sidon, es('aj,es from .Senna- 
clierlb, 398 

Ktnbalming the i.iead in Iggipt, 321 
Embroidery, As^yiian, .p.-y 
Engineering operation->, .As .yiian, 423 
i’ingli-li, ra«.e in .America ami Australia, 50 
Enl'-l. king of llanialb, siibilned by 'I'ig- 
latb-pileser II., 3 ’9 ; at I Janiasciis, 390 
Entef, n.'ime of many kings of eleventh 
dynasty, 213 

Ephr.'ilin, son of Josttpli, 9,) ; Inln'rltrince 
of tribe, 113; defe.ited l>y Jcpblhab, 122 
Ephraiin, forest of, i4<»n.4 
Epliratb, or lletlilehern, R.k IicI die.s at, *^3 
Eponyins, in .\ssyrla, 37O, 386, 422, 440 : 
in N'eineii, 42.? 

Eunliiiiv, perit-x! of pre«:es.sion, 360 
Krech Wark.'i ', -.’27 : one of the cities of the 
(.’Inddaan ’I'etrapolis, 348 ; restoration of 
statues, 352; ruins at, 353; temple. 354 : 
taken Ijy Sennacherib, 398 ; wursliip of 
liilii- Taantb, .{99 

Esau, .son of I saac, 86 ; at Mount Seir, 87 
Esarbaddon, .son of .Scnnai-hcrib, made 
king of P.alyylon, 404, 47 r ; ha.sten.s to 
Nineveh, and compels murderers of Sen- 
nacherib to lake night, 404 : campaign 
in Phienicia, Sidon, 404 ; in Syria, Ma- 
nasseli, 182, 405 ; revolt, 405 ; campaign 
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in Arabia, Media, and Persia ; palace at 
Nineveh ; works at Babylon, 406 ; Cy- 
prus ; expeditions to Egypt, 278, 407 ; 
Assyrians driven out, 278 ; abdicates in 
favour of Assliurbanipal ; death, 407 
Esneh, temples at, 336 
Ethbaal made king of Sidon by Senna- 
cherib, 398 

Ethiopia, relations with twelfth Egyptian 
dynasty, 214 ; campaigns of Aniciii, 217 ; 
of Amenhotep 1 ., 228 ; subject to 
Thothmes 111 ., 235 ; to Amcnliotep HI., 
236 ; Har-em-hebi, 229 ; peace with Seti 
1 ., 244: rebellion against Ramses II. ; 
long war.s, 24B ; slave hunting, 257 ; 
Mcrenphtah retires to, 262: Seti 11 . in- 
vades Egypt from, 263 ; invasion of 
Egypt by A/crcli-Amen ; defeat, 133, 
274 : high priests of Amen take refuge 
in, 273 ; invasion of Egyjit liy I’i.inklii. 
276; Ethiopian dynasty in l%gyp!. 277 : 
defeat at Rapbia ; I'.thiopians driven <iut 
of Egypt, 278 ; invade Egypt. 279 ; R.^t- 
Amen, 2P0, 281; Anien-mcri-nut, 2..’ ; 
Ethiopians expelled by E.s:iniinctik, 283 ; 
Psammetik 11 . ; inscrijiiicms, 286. Sre 
Egypt 

Eukeus, battle at, 410 
Euphrates, course of inundations of, 340 
Europe, alterations of wluU: r.ico in, 50 
Kvochous, founder of CliaUhean monarchy, 
349 

Evil Merodach, king of Bahylon, surcecds 
N(d)Ut'hadncz/ar ; relea-^es Jchoiakiii, 
187, 487 ; assassinated, 

Exodus, 95, 96, 261 
Ezekiel, the prophet, 481 
E/ion (ieber, Hel«n , 106; taken by 
David, ijy; Solomon’s ll vets at, 144: 
Jehoshaphat’s, 161 

F. 

Fall of man, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12 
I'auna and Flora of Quaternary period, 
26 ; of lake dwellings, 34 
Fayoum, 194 ; origin of name, 216 ; meinu- 
nients of Ranges 11., 24s 
Fire, discovery of u.sc of, ii 
Fleet, F.gyptian, 234, 243, 25«9, 267 ; 

Hebrew, 144, 161 ; Babylonian, 497 
Flint, sre Stone 
Fractions, Assyrian, 449 
Funereal Ritual, 89, 203, 207 ; revision of, 
284 ; analysis, 308 

G. 

Gad, son of Jacob, 87 ; tribe settle cast of 
Jordan, 109 

Gad, the prophet, David’s adviser, ijS 
Gadara, people revolt against R. ill., 
249 

Gadcs (Cadiz) submits to Nebuchadnezzar, 
477 


51^ 

Gallas and Abyssinians, physiognomy of, 

SI 

Gamlnil, Esarhaddon’s war, 406 
Gananat, town taken by Shalmaneser IV.. 
380 

Gardens, hanging, at Babylon, 480 
Gath, remains untaken by Hebrews, 113; 
taken by Philistines, 124, 172 ; by Syrians, 
167 ; liy Uzziah, 168 

Gaza, d'hothmes 111 . at, 23r ; untaken by 
Htdtrews, 113; Pbilistincs allowed to 
settle near, ; taken by Philistines, 
124, 272 ; by 'liglath-pilcser IT., 3B9 
Gazauatan, pcojile revolt against Ramses 
II., 249 

Geh.a fortified by Asa, 154 
Gcd.).il, sl'c Byhlos 

Geilaliali made governor of Judaia, 190; 

minden*tl, 191, 477 
Gencaldgy of patriarchs, 40 
Gcnesi.s, table of affiliation, 57 
1 ( icrali, 84, 85, 86 

i (ierge.'- cues join in revolt against Ram.scs 
I IE . '^49 

j Germ.ins, Japhetic race, C2 ; legends, 13 ; 
langiiagi.-. 77, 78 

Gerrha. P.abQonian trade to, 407 
Gezer, built by Solomon, 143 
Gheneh, roa.d from, to Kosseir, 211 
Gianiniu, »’hicf killed by Shalmaneser IV., 

(iifi.-ah, di.-.lrucii'ja of Benjamites, 116; 
Philistines .at. i.'S ; Saul there, 131 ; gar- 
riMiii dc-i loved b\' Joiiath.aii, 132 
( iibcon, I Ity, makes peace with Hebrews, 
111 ; t.tkou by .'^hi.shak, 274 
( '.iliralt.ir, l.ihral.a's reported conquests, 
278 

Gidet>i). victory over iSIidian ; lapses to 
I Gilioii, tiver, 21 

Gilead. inhal.iit.uit.N d.efoat Ephraimites, 122 
j Giralbunda, part of empire of liinlikhish 

; HE. 3.2 

i (ilaciers of (juaternary period, 27 
; Gods of Eg\i i, 317 ; of Assyria, 452 ; ot 
• .Susi.ini.'i. 412 

(i'»lilcn image, .183, 486 

(biltlsmiths' work, Egyptian, 225 ; Assy- 

(hmier, son of Japhet ; Cimmerians, 6t 
, Gomorrlui. 82 
; (lordvican monnlnins, 19 
j (loshe.g 90 

I G«)Vernors of pro\ inccs, Assyrian, 419 
' Greek, ra« e j.ipbctic, 61 ; legends, 9 ; lan- 
guage, 73 ; coasts subdued by 'Ihothmes 
HE, 2 tfi •. mercenaries, 283; temples in 
Egypt, 2S7 
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Gungitn, king of Chaldsca, 356 
Gurbaal, Arabs of subdued by Uzziah, 168 
Guniah, tombs at, 333 
Gustaspi, see Hystaspes 
Gyges, king of Lydia, sends emi>assy to 
Asshurbanipal, 408 ; assists rebellion of 
Psammetik, 283, 409 : invaded by Cim- 
merians and killed, 409 

H. 

Habakkuk, the prophet, i86 
Hagan, king of Yathrib, 406 
Hadad, the lduma:an, revolts from Solo- 
mon, 146 

Hadramaut, expedition of Esarhaddon to, 
406 

Hagar flees from Sarah, 82 ; birth of 
Ishmacl, 83 

Hail-stoncs at battle of Petlihoron, 112 n. 
Hall of ancestors, from Karnak, 200 
Ham, family of, 57 ; driven out by Shem 
and Japhet, 58 ; first to leave original 
centre, 58 ; corruption ; fate of empires, 

59 

Hamanu, in Susiana, taken by Asshur- 
banipal, 412 

Hamath, taken by David, 1319: by Jero- 
boam TI., i6p : Shalmaneser IV'. at, 380 ; 
taken by 'riglath-pileser II., 3S9 ; by 
Sargon, 393 

Hammamat El, inscriptions at, 218 
Hammurabi, king of Chaldrea ; his canal, 

356, 485 

Hanani, the prophet, 154 
Hananiah carried to Babylon, 187 
Hamm, king of Gaza, at Damascus, 390 ; 

revolt, defeat, and death, 393 
Haphraim, city taken by Shishak, 274 
Haran, Terah’s migration, 80 : Rebecca, 

86 ; Jacob, 87 

Har-em-hcbi, king of Egypt, 239 
Hareth, David in forest of, 135 
Hatasu, sister of 1'hothmcs II., guardian 
of Thothmes III., 229; coiuiuests in 
Arabia, 230 
Harosheth, 119 

Hathor, Eg>'ptian goddcs.s, 320 
Havilah,* land of, 21 
Hawk, sacred, 326 

Hazael murders Rcnhldri and becomes j 
king, 163 ; conquers country east of 
Jordan, 166 ; captures Gath, 167 ; de- 
feated by Shalmaneser IV., 167, 381 
Hazor, Jabin king of, 112, 119, 120; mins 
of, 119 

Hebrews, sojourn in Goshen, 91 : tribal 
government, 91, 99, 116; condition while 
in Egypt, 239, 337 ; the king who knew 
not Joseph, 92 ; papyri, 92 ; oppression 


in Egypt, 92, 246 : Exodus, 95, a6i ; 
route through Desert, 96 ; numbers, 97 • 
quails and manna, 97, 105 ; spies, 106 ; 
attack on Canaanites, 106 ; conquest of 
land east of Jordan, 108 ; ccnsu.s, ^09 ; 
cross Jordan, in, 263 ; take Jericho and 
Ai; monument at Ebal, iii ; battle of 
llethhoron, 112 ; division of land ; coast 
cities untaken, 115; idolatry, 98, 115, 
116, 121 ; judges or suffetes, 117 ; 
Othnicl, 117; Deborah: Barak ; Gideon, 
120; Tola : Jair, 121 ; Jepthah; Ibzan ; 
Elon : Abdon, 122 : Samson ; Eli, 125 ; 
Samuel, 127 ; oppression by Mesopo- 
tamians, 117: Moabites, 1 19; Philistines, 
119, 124, 125: Jabin, 119 ; Midiamte.s, 
720 ; Ammonites, 121 ; defeated at 
A[)hck, 127 ; victory at Mizpeh, 127 ; 
require a king, 130; Saul, 131. Judah, 
Israel 

Hebron, cave purchased by Abraham, 84, 
85 : Jacob, Qi : people attack Hebrews, 
II r ; capture, T12 ; David king, 136 
Hcdjaz, expedition of Esarhaddon, 406; 

of Nebuchadnezzar, 478 
Hekali, city, taken by king of Babylon, 
375. 4*^4. 4^^ 

Helbon (.Vkqipo}, people of revolt against 
Ramses II., 249 

Heliopolis, monuments at, 236 ; taken by 
Pelasgi, 260; worship of ^lnevis, 326 
Hellenium in Egypt, 287 
Herinonthis, temples at, 336 
Heniiolybians, division of warrior class in 
Egypt. 291 

Her-hdr, high-priest of Amen usurps crown, 
272 ; :illiaiu:c with Assyria, 272, 374 
Hcrofipolis, sre Zal 

lIesh)»)M. tributary to Thothmes III., 324; 

cai)ltal of .Sihon, io3 
Hespu or Hesep-ti, king of Egypt, 203 
Ilezekiah, king of Judah ; succeeds Ahaz ; 
juit-. down idolatry, 173 ; destroys brazen 
serpent; passnver, 174: prosperity, 175: 
rebels against Assyria, 176, 309 : submits 
to Sennacherib, 177, 399: illness, 179: 
P.aljylonian ambassiidot| ; literary work, 
iSo : dcatli, 18 r 

Hieratic characters ; Egyptian, 307 ; Assy- 
rian, 434 

Hieroglyidiics, Egyptian, 302, 303; phon- 
etics, 304 : iileographics, 305 : deter- 
minatives, 306, 307 ; A.ssyrian, 434 ; 
Susiaiiian, 434 
Hilkiah, high priest, 183 
llillat iHillah ', outer city at Babylon, 481 
Hindustan, 'Fiiranian population driven 
south, 63 ; languages of, 68, 74 
Hippopotamus, worship of, 325 
Hiram, king of Tyre, an ally of David* 
138 ; ail ally of Solomon ; assists in 
building the temple, 142 I man.s Solomon s 
flcct.s, 144 ; sends fleets to 'I’arshi&h, 145 
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Hiram, pays tribute to Tiglath-pilcser II., 

389 

Hiram the architect, 142 

Hirata (Hira), taken by Asshurbanipal, 

413 

Hittites, see Khita 
Hobab, guide to the Hebrews, 105 
Hophra, see Uahprahet 
Hor, mount ; death of Aaron at, 107 
Horeb, mount ; Moses at, 93 
Horses, unknown in Kgypt, 205 ; first 
introduction, 229 ; want of in armies of 
Israel, 158 n. 

Horns, Egyptian god, 320 
Hosea, the prophet, 170 
Hoshea, king of Israel, kills Pekah, 173, 
3yi ; revolts ; imprisoned by Shalman- 
eser VL, 174, 391 

Hostages, treatment of by Egyptians, 223 
Hottentots, tradition as to fall c>f man, 

II 

Humbanigash, king of Elam, defeated by 
Sargon, 392 ; allied with Merodach 
Baladan, 3()5 

Hunting expeditions of kings of Assyria, 
429 

Husbandmen, class of in Egypt, 293 
llyksos, see Shepherd kings 
Hystas])es, king of Commagene, pays 
tribute to 'riglath-pileser 11., 389; at 
Haiuascns, 390 

I. 

latnan, see Cyprus 
Ibis, sacred, 326 
Ibrini, inscription at, 235, 236 
Ibzan, judge, 122 

Idalium, king of, tributary to E.sarhaddon, 
407 

Ideographic characters, Egyptian, 305 : 
Assyrian, 435 

Idolatry in household of Jacob, 87 ; among 
Hebrews, 98, 115, 116, 120, 121 ; Solo- 
mon’s, 145 ; ♦Jeroboam’s, 151 : Reho- 
boham’s, 151; Ikiasba’s, 155: Oinri's, 
156: of Ahab and Jezebel, i:;7: of 
Jehoram of Judah, 163; of Ahaziah, 
161 : of Athaliah, 165 ; of Jehoram, 162 
Idurn-'cans, descended from Esau, 87 : 
defeated by David, 139; revolt from 
Jehoram, 163 ; subdued by Amaziah, 
167; by U/ziah, 168; by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 468 

Ikal-anu, temple of, 485 
Ilgi, son of Ur-Hammu, 354; his signet, 
359 

Ilu, supreme god of Chaldaca ; Asshur in 
Assyria, 452 
Ilubid, see Yaubid 
Imgur-b«l, wall of Babylon, 469 
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Indabibi, Susianian general, 410; made 
King, 4n 

India, early trade with, 144 ; Solomon’s 
fleets, 145 ; Babylonian trade with, 496 
Indians, traditions of, 12 ; higher castes 
Japhetic, 62 ; religion, 344 
Indo-European race, 62 ; languages, 73 
Inflected languages, 06, 69 
Intcri)retcrs, established by Necho, 285, 
294 

Ipsambul, temples of Ramses II., 245, 
336; inscriptions, 248 ; Uahprahet, 286 
Irak, attacked by Salmaneser, IV., 380 
Iranians, traditions of, 12, 20; subdued by 
Turanians, 343, 504 
Iranzu, king of Van, 393 
I rcland, degeneration of population, 50 
Irih-bin, king of Assyria, 376 
Irib'inarduk, governor of Babylon, 469 
Irigibcl, viceroy of Babylon, 402 
Iron, use of hy Negroes, 37 
Irshu-sin, king of Chalda:a, 354 
Isaac, birth, 85; resides at Mamre and 
( ierar, 87 

Isaiah, the prophet, 169, 176, 180, i8r, 275 
Ishbosheth, son of Saul, proclaimed king, 
136 ; death, 137 

Tshmabaal, king of Gaza, cities frdrn Judah 
given him, 400 
Ishmael, son of Abraham, 85 
Ishmacl, son of Ncthaniah, murders 
Gcdali.ih, 191, 477 
Ishmidagaii, king of Chald.xa, 356 
Ishtar t Venus , 454 ; called also Zarpanit, 
and Nana, 455 ; .sanctuary, 484, 485, 499. 
See Ashtaroth 

Isibia, city', taken by Sargon, 394 
Isi-em-chev, prince.ss, 272 
Isis, Egyptian goddess, 320, 321 
Isiacl, kingdom of ; Saul king, 131 ; con- 
stitution, 132 ; death of Saul, 136; David 
and Ishbu.sheth, 136; David alone; 
Jeru.s;dem taken, 137: Solomon, 14a; 
prosperity, 145; death of Solomon, 146; 
Kehoboam, 147 ; revolt under Jeroboam, 
14S ; list of kings, 150 ; war wath Judah ; 
defeat. 152; Nadali : assassinated; 
Baasha, 153 ; war with Judah ; invasion 
of Benhidri, 154: Elah, 155: Zimri ; 
Omri; building of Samaria, 156; Ahab, 
157; Jezebel and Elijah; victoiy over 
Syrians, 158: treaty, 159; expedition to 
Ramoth, 160 ; death of Ahab, 161 ; 
Ahaziah, 161 ; Jehoram, 162; Ramoth 
taken, 164: Jehii, 164; suppression of 
idolatry', 165; Syrian invasion ; A.ssyrians, 
166, 381 : Jehoahaz ; Jelioash : victory 
over Syrians; war with jiadah, 167; 
Jerusalem taken ; Jeroboam 11, 168; 
conque.st of Hamath and Damascu-s, 
169 ; interregnum ; Zachariah ; Shallum ; 
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Menahem, 170; Pekahiah ; Pekah, 171; 
deposed by Menahem 11 . and restored, 
172, 389 : alliance with Resin, 172 ; 
Assyrians carry captive tribes beyond 
Jordan, 173, 390; Hoshca, 173; Egyp- 
tian alliance, 174 ; invasion of Assyrians, 
174, 3gi ; fall of Samaria ; end of king- 
dom of Israel, 175, 392. See Hebrews, 
Judah 

Israel, name given to Jacob, 88 
Issachar, son of Jacob, 87; territory of 
tribe, 113 

Ithodagon, king of Paphos, tributary to 
Esarhaddon, 407 

Itite, river; passage of Assyrians, 412 
Izirti, city ; taken by Sargon, 394 

J. 

Jabcsh Gilead, expedition ag.ainst, ri6 
Jabin, king of Hazor, 112, iiq, 120 
Jacob, son of Isaac, 86; oI)tains birthright, 
87: Leah and Rachel, 87: name rhiiiiged. 
88 ; goes to Egypt, 90 : death and burial 
at Hebron, 91 
Jair, judge, 121 

Jamnia, S,argon crosses sea of, 396 
Jarmuth, people attack Hebrews, iii 
japhet, race of, 60, fii, 62 
Japhetos, son of Xisvithrus, 504 
Javan, son of Japhet, 61 
Jebiisites attack Hebrews, iii; remain in 
Jerusalem, 113 ; conquered by Uavid, 137 
Jeconiah, see Jeboi,ichin 
Jehoahaz, king of Jud.ili : succeeds Josiah ; 

made prisoner by Ne<.ho, 183 
Jehoahaz, king of Isr.acl ; succeeds Jehii ; 

defe.'ited by Syri.ins, i6(i 
Jehoash, king of Jiuiah ; saved and made 
king by jehuiada, 1(15 ; rci)alrs tcmtile, 
166 ; lapses to idolatry and murders 
Zach.iriah ; death, 167 
Jeho,ash, king of Israel : succeeds Jeboaha/, 
r66 ; defeats Syrians, 1^)7: v\ar with 
Judah, 167 ; takes Jerusalem ; death, 
168 

Jeholachin, king of Judah : 

Jehoiakim ; boseiged and Lake 
Nebuchadnezzar, 107, 476 
Jehoiada, high priest, kills Atludiah and 
proclaims jehoash, 165 
Jehoiakim, see Kliakiin 
Jehorarn, son of Jehoshapbat ; married to 
Athaliah, i&x. succeeds Jehosbapb.at, X62; 
idolatry and reverses, 163; death, 164 
Jehorarn, king of Israel ; succeeds Ahaziah, 
162 ; takes Ramoth, 164 ; killed by 
Jehu, 164 

Jehoshaphat, king of Jndah ; snereeds 
Asa, 155; admiiiislration, : alliance 
with Ahab ; expedition to Ramoth, 160 ; 
fleet at Ezion Geber, iCi 


Jehu, the prophet, 161 
Jehu, king of Israel; named as king by 
Elijah, i6;j ; kills Jehorarn and Ahuziali, 
163; abolishes w'orship of Baal, 164; 
defeated by Syrians ; vassal to Shalman- 
eser IV., i66, 381 ; death, 167 
Jephthah, defeats Ammonites; hi.s daughter, 
121 n. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, 182, 183, 185, i86, 
188 

Jeroboam, promoted by Solomon ; Hies to 
Egypt, 1.46: made king of Israel at 
Shechcin, 149 ; idolatry, 151 ; death, 153 
Jerusalem, said to have been founded l,y 
Shepherds, 224 ; taken by David, 137 ; 
temple btiilt, 143 : taken by Sbishak, 
152 ; named on monuments, 274; threat- 
ened by Hazael, 167 ; taken by jehoash, 
i 63 ; besieged by Sennacherib, 177, 3()() ; 
occuine<l by Nccho, 185 : itlenlificil wiili 
Cadytis, 185 n. ; twice taken by Nel<u- 
clL'idnezzar, 187,476; revolt and siege, 
188, 189, 477 ; desirnction, k/), 477 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 1S7: murders Na- 
both, 160 ; killed by joliu, 164 • 

Jezreel, Jehorarn and Ahaziah killed there 
by Jehu, i^>4 

Joab, Davixl’s c.iptain, kills .Abner, 137 ; 

jUJt to death liy S(jlomuii, 142 
Joash, xre Jehoash 
Joel, the prophet, 169 
Joklanum Arabs, 83 
li.iii.di. the {iroplua, if'x) 

Jonathan, son of Saul, defeats Biiilistlnes 
at Gibe.di, i ; ilc.ith, 133 
Jord.an. Hebrews cross, iii ; slaagliier of 
Kphraimiles at, 1::’ 

Josejih, son of jaced), 87, 88 ; drcani>, 89; 
]iriimolcd by Ajicpi, Si) ; Icgypiian name, 
j <ra, 221 ; policy, 90 ; death, 91 
I Josiah, king tjf Juilah, succeeds A'lioii, 
j i8j; restores tenii>le, 1S3; death at 

j Megiddo, 184 

; Jodiiia, victory over .Ainalek, 98 ; sent as 
j a spy, lot*; suc(t?eils .Moses as Icaiicr, 
iO'9 ; strategy, mi n. ; death; loinb, / if 
i Joth.nn, regent during ilfness of I'/xIah, 
j if>3 ; king ; n-storcs temple, 171; war 
j with Israel ; <leatli, 172 
! Jubilee, year of, loi 

j Jmlab, son of Jtu.ob, 87; inheritance of 
j tril'e, II 1 

Judah, kingdom of; Reboboaiii. j.) 8; list 
! <if kings, 150; invasioii of .Shishak, rs-’ ; 

I Abijam ; war with Israel. 152; .Asa puts 

! down idolatry ; victory <'ver /crab, 133; 
war with Israel, 154: Jehoshaj)l»at. 15s: 
alliame with Israel, 160; attack on 
Moab ; Jehorarn, 162 ; icvcdt of labnah; 
Arab invasion, 163 ; Aba/iab ; killed by 
Jehu, *64; .Atbali.ah ; Jehoash, 16s.* 
repair of temple, 166 ; murder of /c. 
chariah ; Amaziah ; defeat of Idumaiaiis ; 
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war with Israel, 167 ; Jerusalem taken, 
168; Uzziah; Jotham regent, 168; Jo- 
tham king, 1^1 ; war with Israel ; Ahaz, 
172 ; meets 1 iglath-pilcser at Damascus, 
173, 389, 390: He/.eklah, 173; Passover, 
X74; revolt from Assyria, 176: invasion 
of Assyrians, 177, 3*^9 ; plague, 179 ; 
Babylonian alliance, 180, 4(K) : Manasseh, 
181 ; captivity of Manasseh, 182, 405 ; 
Amon ; Josiah ; Passover, 183 ; Scythians, 
184; Egyptian inv;isiou ; battle (»f AD. 
giddo, 184, 285, 472 ; Jclnxthiiz ; Eliakini, 
185 ; ChakUean invasion, 186 ; Jenisaleir 
taken, 187, 476 ; Jehoiakim : capture of 
Jerusalem; Zedekiah, 187, 477; revolt; 
siege; capture of city; enptivity cif 
people, 190, 477, 4S1 ; remains <if people 
fly to Egypt, 191 ; (JliaUkeaiis and 
Elamites settled in country, 405 
Judgment, last, F'^gyptiaii belief in, 322 
Judges of Israel, 117; in Egypt, 298 ; in 
Assyruc, 422 

Judges, Book of, 118; chronology, 119 

► K. 

Kadesh (Cadytls), king of, in alliance wlili 
Rotennu, 231 ; taken, 233; occujilod by 
SeCi I., ii43; revolt agaiti-t Kam'.. ill.. 
248, 249, 233, 234: Khitas from assist 
(Js;u*sipn, 202; battle before, 29() ; taken 
by Nccho, 185 
Kadesh Barnea, 105 n., lob 
Kadu Malcba, king of Edom, at Ikiinas- 
cus, T,<p 

Kainosh-nndal). king of Moab ; trihiiu'UT 
to Sennacherib. }</> 

Kaincs, king of Egypt. 22 1. 223 
Kamon taken by the Egyptians, e'-4 
Kanah, river, battle between I'.gyptians 
and kotennu. ..’ ti 

Karah;\rdash, king of Dctbylon. -572, 3^18 
Karatadash, king ttf Ikibs Km, 371, 4' 9 
Kardunyash, rebellion in, 4t.<2 ; Esarh.ail- 
doii’s campaign, 405 
Kardunyash, port of, 4S6 
Karkar, battle at, 3S0; taken by Sargon, 
393 • 

Karnak, “hall of ancestor-. ’* from, 200; 
obelisk of Ilalasu, 229; annals ttf J hoih’ 
nies 1 1 1., 2 30, 2 33 ; poem, ,*34 ; buildings 
of Amenhotc]) 111., 237; Uanises i., 
241 ; of Seti 1., 241, 245 ; of Kamscs II., 
245; of Sheshonk, 274; library, 307 
Karnetcr, Egyptian Hades, 30S, 322 
Karo, in Abys.sinia, limit of empure of 
Amenhotep'lll., 236 
Kar.sha, Susianian g(»d, 412 
Katti, revolt against Kamscs IE, 249 
Kcdeinoth, in Judah, taken by Shishak, 274 
Kedor-mahug, king of Clialdita, 355 
Kedor-nakhunta, Elamite king of Baby- 
352i 355 


Kedor-nakhunta, king of Elam, 402 
Kehak people invade Egypt, 260 
Kckeu, king of Egypt, 204; introduces 
worship of Mnevis, 326 ; tomb, 331 

Kentucky, remains in, 30 
Keturah, Abraham’s wife, 86 
Kharkhar, part of dominion of Binlikhish 
II 1., 282 

Kliatti, srr Khita 

j Khem, Egyptian god, incarnate in goat of 
* M elides, 

Kheper, personification of sun, 319 

Khita (Hiltltcs;, 220, 228; habitation of, 
241 ; war with Kainses I., 341 ; war with 
Seti I., 2.}2; tre.'ity of peace, 243, 244; 
revolt against Ramses 11., 248; war, 
230; peace, 253; rcuewcfl war, 254; 
peace, 253 ; itssist rebels under Osarsiph, 
2<i2 ; wars with Hebrews, iii; invade 
Syria with l.yliians, 203 ; defe.ited before 
Kadesh, 300; tributaiy to 'I'iglath-pileser 
E. 375; subdued by Asshurnazirpal, 378 

Khit.asar, king of Kliitas: war with 
Ramses IE, 254; pe^ace, 255 
Khorsabad, .\/-c I)ur .'sliaryiikin 
j Kluilli, people, ill Asia. Minor, subject b 
Sarg.Mi, 393 

Kikiip.'ui, ti.iii]ilc, 483 
Kilch Shergii.'it. .oy .Xssluir 
Kinda kirbu, Susianian govl, 412 
Kings, As.syriaii, list nl', 307 
Kii'sham.ash, .Susianian god, 412 
Klruli, name of Assyri.'in winged bulls, 
104, 439 

Kish, t iiy in Chald;ea, taken by .Senna- 
i licrii., 39 J 

Kisln.m, b.itilo at river, i.^o 
Klli hen .Middens, 33 
Kiitim. son of Ja\an, Cyprus, Ci 
Kolalah. I'd, lirinple .at, 434 
Korah. revolt of, 107 
Korie, 235 
Knsseir, road to, 2 ti 
K ov’uuijik, seY Nineveh 
Kiifii, king of Egypt : great pyramid built 
hy. 203 

Kill, city tributary to Tiglath-pilcscr IE, 
33.) 

Kum.ini, stY Amamis 
Kuinneh, fortress of, 214, 233 
Kiir, river, Syrians transported to ; situa- 
tion of, 173, 39.1 

Kunlistan, subdued by d’hothmes HE, 
230 

Kurigalzu E, king of Chakkea, 355 
Kuiig.il/ii IE, installed as king by Asshur- 
ii-lial.il. 372 

Kurnali, inscrlplions .it, 254 
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'Laborosoarchod, see Bellabarisruk 
Labynetus, see Nabonahid 
Labyrinth, 215, 332 

Lachish, people attack Hebrews, iti ; c.ap- 
ture, H2; Amaziah assassinated there, 
168 ; Sennacherib at, 177, 178, 400 
Laconians invade Egypt, 261 
Laish, capture of, 116 
Lake dwellings, 34, 36 
Lakhir, Suzub imprisoned there, 402 
Lamech, 5 

Languages, families of, 65 ; origin of, G6 ; 
primitive state, 67 ; original identity of, 
73 

Lan^iagcs, Abyssinian, 72 ; Affghan, 75 I 
Albanian, 76 : Algerian, 73 ; Anglo- 
Saxon, 78 ; Annatnese, 67 ; Arabic, 71 ; 
Aramaean, 70 ; Ariao, 74 ; Arian, 74 : 
Armenian, 75 ; Assyrian, 70. 72, 342, 34G. 
431, 445 : licloochce, 75 : Hengali, 75 ; 
Berber, 73 ; Bischari, 72 ; Borussian, 
Breton, 78 ; Bulgarian, 77 ; Burnn-sc, 
67 ; Cachub, ^7 ; Canaresc, 68 ; Oish- 
merian, 75 ; Celtic, 74, 7S ; ('haldx'an, 
344. 357. 433. 445 : Chinese, 67 ; Corcan. 
68 ; Cornish, 78 ; Cymri*:, 78 ; Danish, 
78 ; Dravidian, 63, 344 ; Dutch, 78 ; 
Egyptian, 72, 302 ; English, 78 ; Erse, 

J f 8 ; TCsthonian, 68 : Etruscan, 76 ; Fin- 
aiidish, 68, 344 : l-'lernish, 78 ; Franco- 
nian, 7S ; F'rench, 76 ; I'ri^on, 78 : f J.i;lic, 
78; Galla, 72; Cl.tulisb, 78: (icriii.in, 
77; Ghcber, 75; (^hez, 71, 72: (b.thir, 
77 ; Greek, 76 ; Grison, 76 ; Cliianchi, 
73 : Guzerati, 75 : Hiinyariti, 71, 72 : 
Hindui, 75 ; ilituluslani, 75 ; Indian, 
4; Indo-European, 73; Iranian, 74: 
rish, 78 ; Italian, 76 ; Japanese, 6.S ; 
Japygian. 76; Kordofan, 72 ; Kurdi'.h, 
75: Lapponese, 68 ; Latin, 76; Lcttic, 
76: Lithuanian, 76 ; Mahratta, 75 : Ma- 
lagasy, 72; Manx, 78; Magyar. 63; 
Median, 344. 433; Me.-^siipiaii. 76; Na- 
bathcan, 70 ; Neo-Latin, 74, 76; Nef>ale>e, 
75 ; Norse, 78 ; Nubian, 72 ; Obotrito, 77 : 
Oscan, 76 ; Ostiac, 68 ; F.ili, 74 ; Parsec, 
75 : Pchlevi, 75 ; Pclasgic, 74, 75, 76 ; 
Persian, 75, 433 : Polal), 77 ; Polish, 77 : 
Portuguese, 76 ; Pracril, 74 ; Provencal, 
76 ; Rouman, 76 ; Russian. 77 ; Sabaian, 
70 ; Sabine, 76 ; Samaritan, 70 ; Samoi- 
edc, 68 : Sanscrit, 74 : Sciniiic, 70 ; 
Servian, 77 ; Siamese, 67 ; Slavonian, 
74 ; Slav'onic, 76. 77 ; Sorabian, 77 : 
Spanish, 76; Susianian, 433; Swabian, 
78 ; Swedish, 78 ; Syriac, 70 ; Syro- 
Chaldee, 70 ; Tamil, 63 ; 'I'artar, 68, 77 ; 
Tartaro-hnnish, 68 : 'I'elinga, 68 ; Thi- 
betan, 67; Tsehekh, 77; 'I'uarick, 
Turanian, 63, 344: '^rurkish, 68; Um- 
brian, 76 ; Uralo-finnish, 68, 77, 344 ; 
Welsh, 78 ; Zend, 75 ; Zingari, 75 
Languages in official use in Assyria, 420 
Larnka, see Citium 


Larsam, see Senkereh 
Law, of Moses, q 8 ; of Egypt, 299 ; of 
Assyria, 424, 446 

Lebanon, flint remains in, 30 : campaign of 
Thothmes 111., 283 

Lebanon, trees from in Babylonian temples, 
481 

Levi, son of Jacob, 87, 88 ; Lcviiical cities, 
”4 

Lihnah, capture of, 112 ; revolts from 
jehoram, 163 

Library at Karnak, 307 ; of Asshurbanipal, 
445 

Liiiicniuni, king of, tributary to Esar- 
hadduti, 407 

Limur-patis-Asshur, see Athribis 
Lions, winged Assyrians, 459 
Loans, among Hebrews, 102 ; in Egypt, 
300 ; in Assyria, 424 

l^ot, emigrates with Abram, 81 ; taken 
]iris<)ner, 84 
Ln«l, son of Shein, 60 
Lndiin, 202, 278 
Luxor, see Karnak 

Lybian, mountains, 194 ; coast subject to 
Thothmes JIL, 235; invasiun repulsed 
by Scli L, 244 ; invasion under Ramses 
II.. 259: defeat by Mcrenphlah, 260 ; 
attack on Egypt, 265; Tahrakah, victories, 
278 ; family of Psamnietik 
Lyciaiis assists Khitas against Ramses TL, 
249 

Lydians, Gyges sends cinbns>iy to .Asshiir- 
banipal, 408; assists Psainmetik, 283; 
invasion of Cimmerians, 409 

M. 

Madai, son of japhet, 61 
Madaktu, city, the king of Elam .abandons, 
4H2 ; Ummaiiald.isli retreats from, 412 
Ma<lelein, remains in grotto at, 29 
Magic, use of in conspiracy' again^t R.im- 
ses III., 267 ; in Assyria, 448 ; in Baby- 
lonia, 494 ^ 

M.igng, son of Jajdiet ; .Scythl.ans ; Massa- 
get;e ; 'rnranians, 62 
Mahanairri, in Judah, taken by Shishak, 
274 

Mahomet, descended from Ishmacl, 85 
Makkedah, 112 
Malaycs, physiognomy of, 52 
M.iminalia, distrilnition of species, 53 
Mamre, Abraham and Isaac reside under 
grove, 82 

Manas.seh, son of Jo.seph, 90 ; h.ilf tribe 
settle cast of Jordan, 109 
Manassch, king of Judah, 180 ; succeeds 
Hezekiah ; idolatry, 181 ; captivity and 
restoration, 182, 404 ; tributary to Esar- 
haddon, 406, 471 
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Mandans, traditions of, % i% , 

Manetho, Egyptian Historian ; no mention 
of Deluge, 15 ; his list of dynasties, 196, 
197, 206, 210 ; Shepherds, 219 
Maniya, king of the Dahl, 40X 
Manna, 97 

Manners and customs of Egyptians, 301 ; 

of Assyrians, 426 ; of liabylonians, 492 
Manufacturers, Egyptian, 301 ; Assyrian, 
427 ; Eabyloniati, 495 
Map, Egyptian, 315 
Marah, 97 

Marduk-balatirib, king of Babylon, 382, 470 
Marduk-baliddin, see Merodach-baladan 
Marduk'belusati, usurps throne at Baby- 
lon, 380 

Marduk-inaddinshu, king of Ikibylon, 380 
Marduk-idin-akhe, king of Babylon, revolts 
from 'riglatli-pileser I. ; takes Jlekali, 
375, 469 ; statues of gods Uiken and 
restored, 375, 404 

Marih, king of Syria, conquered by Binlik- 
hish III., 333 
Mashiiaki, see Mosymeci 
Mashuash (Maxyans', invade Egypt, 259; 
defeated, 2fx) ; settle in Delta; mer- 
cenaries, 261 ; accompany Bhili'^tine 
invasion, 266 ; furnish kings to Egypt, 
276 : I’sainmetik, 282 ; incorporated with 
warrior class, 291 
Masis, mount, 19 
Matan-baal, king of Arvad. 380 
Mathan, king of Nabatheans, joins rebellion 
of Nabubelshuin, 409; del'ealcil, 413; 
pardoned, 414 

Malhan-baal, king of Aradus, at Damascus, 

390 

Mattaniah, see Zedekiah 
Maurmiiiu, king of the Lybians, 2C0, 2f)i 
Maut, Egyptian goddess, 319, 324 
Mautnur, king of the Khitas, 249, 254 
Maxyans, see Mashuash 
Mazdeism, trad^ions of, 10 
Measures, Assyrian, 449 
Mecca, foundation of, 149 
Modes, 61 ; i)artly 'ruranian, 34 language, 
344 ; Median ilynasty at Ikibylun, 351, 
355 ; conquest by Assyrians ; 37^ ; sub- 
dued by Asshurna/irpal, 378 ; invailed 
by Shalmaneser IV., 379, 380, 38 1 ; 
Shamashbin rides over, 382 ; revolt under 
Arhaces, 3S6 ; Tiglath-pileser 11 . makes 
war on, 391 ; wars of Sargon, 394 : of 
Sennachenl), 398, 400 ; of Esarhaddon, 
406; Phraortes itivades Assyria: k'y- 
axares and Nabojiolassar ; Asia Minor 
subdued, 415: Modes invade As- 
syria ; Nineveh taken and destroyed, 
4x6 ; Cuneifonn writing, 433; Modes 
subjugated by Persians, 487 


Medicine, among Egyptians, 302, 316; 

Assyrians and Babylonians, 447 
Medinet Abu, .vee Thebes 
Mediterranean, Egyptian fleet on, 234; 
conquest of coasLs, 235 ; navy of Pelasgi, 

243 

Megiddo, battle between Icgyptians and 
Rcnemiu, 231 ; capture of city, 232 ; 
built by Solomon, 143 ; death of Ahaziah 
there, 164 ; battle, and death of Josiah, 
184, 285, 472 : taken by Shishak, 274 
Melehizedek and Abram, 82 ; tradition, 
83 n. 

Mcnnion, statue so called, 237 
Mirmiihis, foundation of, 203; third 
dynasty, 204 ; fourth dynasty, 205 ; 
capital under fourth dynasty, 2 (j 6 ; monu- 
ments of 'rhoihmes III., ; of Ramses 
11 ., 245 : taken by I .ybian.s and Pela.sgi, 
260; residence (jf Mereiiphtah, 261; 
taken by Seti IT., 263; discoveries in 
Seraijeiim, 27^ ; taken by E.sarliaddon ; 
Nei.'lio mad«^ king, 278 ; receives name 
of Dur-A.'-shnrakbiddin, 279; taken by 
'raliraka, 279: tem]»les of Ahmes, 287; 
; tombs, 333 ; ruins, 336 
j Mena, name applied to Shejiherds, 220 
Menaheni, first king of Israel takes Sama- 
ria and 'fiphsah ; treaty with Phul, 170 ; 
ileath, 171 

Meiialiein 11 . deposes Pekah, 172, 389 
MeiiJes, goat of, 3.;6 

Menes, faimier of Egyptian monarchy, 

203 

Meiikara, king of I'^gyjit, 205; revises 
ritual, 207 

Menlenisaf, king of J''gypt, 211 
Men/akb, lake, 11)5 
Mercenaries, in Egypt, 283, 2S4, 292 
Merevl. of tribe of Judah marries daughter 
of Pharaoh, 337 
Merekh, see Milukhi 

i Mereupht.ih, one of the names of .Seti I., 242 
Mereiiphtali. succeeds Rain.se.s II.; war 
wifli I’el.isgi and Lybians, 259; Exodus 
of Hebrews, 9s, 261 ; revolt of Osarsiph, 
2(.2 

Mereiqihtah Sij'htah ; succeeds Amen- 
mcM^, .’62 ; dethroned l)y Seti TL, 263 
Merodach ( Jiijiiter , 454. 481 
j Meiodi.u h-b. dad. 01 I. levolts against Sar- 
j giui ; ilefe.il al Diir Vakin, 395, 470 
j Merodach baladan II. puts Agises to death, 
j 3tj7 ; send.-. ainl>assador^ to He/ekiah, 

1 180. 40.J ; dethroned by Sennacherib, 

iSo, 398, 4C’0 
j Mcrom, battle at, 112 
I !\Ieron, mount, 20, 21 
j Meshech, .son of Japbot ; Moschi, 6x 
Mesisi-mordach, king of Babylon, 402 
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N^tharaina, Naharaim, see Mesopotamia 
Nahar Malka, or Nahar Hammurabi 
canal, 356, 485, 497 

Nahid Marduk made king in Chaldaia, 405 
Nahor, brother of Abram, 81 
Nahum, the prophet, i8o 
Names, meaning of, 4 n. 

Namri, under dominion of Binlikhish III., 
382 

Nana, see Ishtar 

Napata (Djebel Barkal), body of Assyrian 
chief hung there, 230 : temple, 237 : 
Azerch-Amen, 274 ; iiiscriiitioiis, 275, 
281 : invasion from, 276 
Naphtali, son of Jacob, 87 ; territory of 
tribe, 113 
Naphtuhirn, 202 
Nairshij, Susianian god, 412 
Naramsin, king of Chaldtxa, 355 
Nathan, the prophet, jirevcnts ftavid from 
building the 'J'erniile, 138 ; reproachc.s 
David for liis crime, 139 
Naucr.itis, (ireek colony at, 287 
Na/lbugash ass.assinatf!^ Kanihanlash, aiid 
usurps throne of Babylon ; killed by 
Asshur-u-balat, 372, 4O8 
Neho, mount, Moses dies on, no 
Nebo, Babylonian god, 359, 383, 4R4 
Ncluu li;ulne//ar I. invades A.s.syria and is 
defeated, 374, 409 

Neliuehadiiez/ar 1 1. defeats Nccho at (.'ar- 
cheinish ; invades Syria, ic(\ 285, 475 ; 
re-enters Syria ; takes Jerusalein : second 
siege and capt\ire, 187. 476 ; retreats, 
188. 477 : last siege, capture, and de- 
struction of Jerusalem, i8.j. 477 ; 

camp.iign in I’luenicia, Idunuia. and 
Ar.iliia, 477, 478 ; buildings, walls, 479, 
401 ; jialaces, gardens, and temples, 2.9 
23. 480, 482 : madness ajul death, 486 
Nehii/aradaii destroys Jerusalem, kjo, 477 
Nccho, prince of S;iis, vas.sal king of 
Memphis. 278, 407 ; .sent to Kgypl by 
Assliuibanl})a4 Bs.'iinmetik 

luaile king ofAthribls ; maile prisoner 
ami put to ilealh, 280, 408 
Nedio, S' in of I’samnietik, king <*f I'gypt, 
invades Syria ; battle at Megidilo ; de- 
feat of Jnsiali, 1S4, .;85, 472 : siege of 
Carchemlsh ; defeat by Ncbuchadnc//ar, 
tS6, 285, 475 

Nedjid, campaign of Nebuchadnezzar in, 
478 

Nefcrkera, king of Kgypt, 204, 211 
Neitalcer, queen of Bgypt, 211 
Ncith, Egyptian goddess, 319 
Nckht-set, king of Egypt, 264 
Neolithic period, 30, 34 
Ner, Chaldaean period of 600 years, 360 : 
Assyrian mca.sure, 449 


Ncrgal (Mars), 454, 485 
Nergal-sar-uzur, see Neriglissar 
Neriglissar succeeds Evil-Merodach ; hi.s 
palace ; defeated by Persians, 488 
Nibkhaz, temple, 485 
Nidintabcl, revolt of, 490 
Nile, Egypt the gift of ; mouths of, 194 ; 
inundation, 195 ; boats on, 208 ; cata- 
racts, 211 ; level of, 218 ; canal from to 
Red Sea, 245 
Nimrod, 58, 348 

Nirarud ('kmlah'', obelisk, 379 ; excavations, 
457 ; palace of As.sliurnuzirpal, 458 
Nineveh, buihling of, 348, 349, 365 ; called 
Ninus by Moses of (Jhorene, 371 ; city 
of Kotemm, 227 ; king pays tribute to 
'rhoilimcs 111., 233, 234; to Amenhotep 
11., 236 ; to Stti i. ; alliance witn 
Hei-hor; residence of Asshurlikhi.sh, 
385 : siege, 3H6 : fall and destruction, 
387: relniilt by Sennacherib ; his palace, 
401 ; palace of Esarhaddon, 406 ; of 
Asshurbanipal, 415 ; obelisks from 
'riiebcM, 280 ; siege by Modes and Baby- 
loni.iiis, 415; desiruction, 416; name 
lo.si ; ruins discovered, 417 ; slave market, 
425 ; outer wall, 457 
Ninip, sec Adar 

Ninus, Romau colony on site of Nineveh, 
4*7 

Ninus and Serniramls, legend of, 364 
Niiiiis named as king of Assyria by Moses 
of t’hiiiciu;, 371 
Ninyas, son nf Seiniraniis, 369 
Nipur (N’ifftr , capital of .\ccad, 342, 348, 
333 ; temples ai, -.54. 485 ; fortified by 
P.inba!;vUli!i. 373, 4(9 ; taken by Senna- 
cherib, 398; Wvnship of BiJit Taauth, 
490 

Nisioch, 43?' ; protector of niarriage.s, 425 
; Nlssha .Nisaal, subject to I'iglath-pilcser 
; 11., 391 

1 Niiocris. wife of Na!K>polassar, 473 
Nitocris, SC/' Neitakcr 
Nivit-bcl. wall (.)f Babylon, 482 
Noah. A, 15 ; family of, 5(5 
i Nofrehntep, name (.if kings of thirteenth 
; dynasty. 217 

Nofre-l-ati. queon of Egypt, 225 
i Nomes, Egyptian, 297 
i Notation, sexagesimal ; Assyrian, 449 
• Nub. Egyptian gc.ui, 3''o 
j Nubia, inscription of (.).sorta.sen I. at, 214 ; 
I alliar-cc of .Mimes, 225 ; subject to 
j 'Elii'tiimes HE, 230; inscriptions at 

I I brim, 235 ; inscriptions at ^Vnuda, 236; 

j Inscriptiims of Sell 1., 244; of Ramses 
! ll., .1.45; Asiatic people transported to, 
i -^57 

j Num, 1-gy’ptian giod, 320 
i Nut, Egyptian goddess, 325 
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Cannes, 345 ; sacred books of, 444, 502 ; 
head of first Assyrian Triad, 453 ; temple 
of, 483, 485 
Obelisk, Nimrud, 379 
Og, king of Bashan, 108 
Ombos, monuments at, 236, 336 
Omri, general, at siege of Gibbethon, 155 ; 
kills Zimriand becomes king, 156 ; builds 
Samaria ; war with Syria, 156 
Onaerges, king of Limenium, tributary to 
Esarhaddon, 407 
Onomatopoeia, 66 
Ophir, Solomon’s fleets at, X45 
Orchoc, see Krech 

Orontes, bank of inhabited by Khitas, 240 ; 
Ramses IT. at, 254 ; Asshurnazirpal at, 

378 

Osarsiph, revolt of, 262 
Osiris, Egyptian god ; presides over last 
judgment, 313, 322: personification of 
sun, 320, 322 ; his death, 320; a type of 
the king, 315 ; his name given to the 
dead i)crson, 310; the dead Apis assimi- 
lated with, 326 

O.sortasen, name of kitigs in twelfth dy- 
nasty: — I. comiuers Arabia and Nubia, 
214 : — 1 1 1. tomb of, 331 
Osrhoenc, invaded by Shamash Bin, 382 
Otaheiie, traditions of, 9, 18 ; want of 
metals in, 3S 
Othniel, judge, 117 

Otiarte, antediluvian king of Larsam, 502 
Oudyana, 21 


P. ! 

Paari, battle at ; defeat of Lybians and 
Pelasgi, 260 

Pachnan or Apachnas, Shepherd king, 
221 

Padi, king of Migron or of Ekron ; made 
prisoner by He/ckiah, 176, 399 ; cities 
of Judah given him, 403 
Painting, Egyptian, 330 ; Assyrian, 467 ; 
Babylonian, 5(^6 

Palaces, Egyptian, 334 ; Assyrian, 41S, 
458, 461 ; ikibylonlan, 480 
Palmyra or I'admor, built by Solomon, 143 ' 
Pamir, plateau of, 21 j 

Panindimri, Susianian g(xi, 413 | 

Papha, city ; taken by .Sargr)n, 394 ! 

Papho.s, king of, tributary to Esarhaddon, * 
407 

Papyru.s, the 'furin, 199 : of Phtah-hotep, j 
209; of Berlin, 220; Travels of the 
Egyptian ofliccr, 256 ; poem of Penlaonr, \ 
250 ; of Amencman, 258 ; caricature, j 
268; variety of, 308, 315, 3/6 j 

Paradise, Mosaic, situation of, 21 


Paran, desert of, 105 
Parlikira, Susianian god, 4x2 
Parthia, subdued by Binlikhish III., 382 ; 
by Tlglath-pileser II., 391 ; Sargon's 
campaign, 394 ; Sennacherib, 398 
Parsua, see Parthia 
Pasht, goddess of Buba.stis, 324 
Pa.s.sover, institution of, 95, 99 ; celebrated 
by Hezekiah, 174 
Pastoral life, origin of, 42 
Pathnisim, 202 

Patriarchs, longevity of, 7 ; number, 12 ; 

gencaU>gy, 40 
Peat pits, remains in, 33 
Peduil, king of Ammoii, y)ays tribute to 
Sennacherib, 398 
Pefaabast, king of Egypt, 276 
Pekah, king of Israel, kills Pekahiah, 171 ; 
Syrian alliance and war with Judah, 172 ; 
ilepDsed and reinstated, 172, 389 ; at 
Damascus, 31^; death, 173, 391 
Pckahiali, king of Israel, succeeds Meiia- 
hem ; is killed by l*ekah, 171 
Pelasgi, navy of, 243 ; rise of power, 259; 

inv.'ide Egypt, 26 
Pelusiac, mouth of tlie Nile, 194 
Pehisiinn, battle at : defeat of Rot-Ainen 
by .Xssliurbamiial, 280 
Pennaniu. king of .Samala, in Armenia ; at 

I)am;iscns, 390 

Pentaour, Egyptian poet, 250, 315 ; his 
rorresjtondcuce with Amcneman, 258 
PenteciiNt. 99 

Pcnnel, destroyed by (iidcon, 12 1 
Pejil-meri-ra, king of Egypt, 210 ; conquers 
Negroes: ro.uls, 211 

Persians, traditions of, to, 41 : of Jajjlietic 
r.'n e, ^>2 ; uaiit of historical accurat.y, 

; snli«!ned )>y Asshiirna/irpal, ^78; 
rev'<*li imder Arbaccs, 3S9 : wars oj Ksar- 
hadth'ii. 4'/) ; suj)remacy over jMedes, 
487; C>rns defeats Neriglissar. 488; 
ilefeats Nabonaliid and takes Bahyl'm, 

489 ; I >aniis puts down revolt in Balylcn, 

490 : Xcr.xcs plunders 491 ; Seleucia 
built : P.irthians, 491 

l’eni\i.ui tr.ulitioiis, 9, 17 
Petitions to king and nobles of Assyria, 
4.* I 

Petra, yicrliriy>s Ka<Iesh Barnea, 105 ; taken 
by Am.i/iab, 167 

Pbaro.'di, name of, 81 ; deificatiou of, 214 
Pbalnitic, inotitb of the Nile, 194 


fliil.e, temjfle.s at, 336 
•*hilistines, jx-riotl of arrival in I’alcstine, 
113, 12 J, 124 ; invade Palestine from 

Crete, 123, 124, 265 ; (b;feated I'V Egyp* 
liaiis, ■.•60 ; .arc ]>ennittei.l to settle, 267 . 
t.ike possession of coast cities and attac 
Pliocnida, IV4, 272; oppress Hebrcjv.s, 
119 ; allied with Araraomtes, 125 ; ueleat 



Hebrews at Aphek and capture Ark, 
X27 ; arc defeated at Mi/peh, 128 ; defeat 
Saul at Oilboa, 135 ; defeated by David, 
*37 1 pay tribute to Binlikhish III., 
383; invaded by TiKlath-pilcscr II., 
390 ; invade Judah, 173 
Phinehas, the priest, goes with the army 
against Midian, 109 

Phfcnidans of Aradus join revolt against 
Rainses If., 249: of Tyre assist in 
building Solomon .s temple, 142 ; 'i'iglath- 
pilcser I. at Aradus, 375 ; invaded by 
Assluirnazirpal, 378 ; subject to Binlik- 
hish III., 383: ])ay tribute to Seniia- 
cherib, 399 ; Esarhaddon’s expedition, 
404, 406 : revolt .against Assburbanipal, 1 
408 ; circumnavigation of Africa, 285 ; 1 
invasion of Uahprahct, 286 ; subjugated 
by Nebucliadnezzar, 477 ; exportations 
to As.syria, 429 

Phoenix, origin of belief in, 321 
Phonetic characters, l\gypiian, 304 ; 
As.syrian, 435 

Phr.aortes, king of Media, invades Assyria ; 

defeat and (leath, 415 
Pluali, Egyptian god ; worship of at 
Memphis, 324 

Pluali-lii.)tep, his book on good manners, 

2CX9 

Phul, king of Assyria, 386, 3S8 ; takes 
Nineveh, 387, 470; treaty with Menahem, 
170, 388 

rimt, son of Ham, 38 
Physiognomy of various rates, 51, 52, 53 
Piaukh, high priest of Amen, son of ller- 
hov, 272 

Piankhi I. imposes trihute on Egypt, 275 ; 

lakes 'I'hehes and Memphis, 270, 4ti8 
Piankhi II. marries slvtcr of .Sliah.ika : 

driven out of Egypt, 28 3 
Pidilma, Su.sianian city, taken by .^ssbur- 
l)anipal, 412 

Pinctsem, his embassy to 'I’lglath-pile "■ I., 

Pise, use of in Assyrian buildings, 457 
Pisidians, .assi:# Khit.is against Ramses 
II., 249; Egyptian invasion, 254 ; wars 
f)f Sargon uhh, 394 

Pislris, king of I'archemish p.ays tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser 11., 389; at Damascus, 
;V30 

Pison, river, 21 

Pithoin, built by the Hebrews, oj 
Plagues, of Egypt, 94, 261 ; in As.^yiia, 

383 

Poems, Kgypti.vn, 234, ,\3o, 315 
Polished stone period, 31 
I’olyganiy among Hebrews, 148; in 
As,syria, 425 

Polygenistic theory, 48, 33 
Polyyihony, of cuneiform ch.iraclcis, 443 


X. 529 

Pontus, expeditions of Assluirnazirpal, 378; 

of Shalmaneser IV., 379 
Potiphar, 88 

Pottery, early Chaldrean, 359; Assyrian, 
429, 459 

Prayer of Asshurbanipal, 418 : of Nabona- 
hid, 488 

Priesthood in family of Aaron, 103 ; Egyp- 
tian, 208, 290, 29T ; As.syrian, 422 
Primitive man, 41, 55 

Prisoners among Hebrews, 101 ; Elgyptians, 
92 ; Assyrians, 423 
Prognathism, 54 
Prometheus, legend of, 1 1 
Prophets, schools of the, 128, 129 
Provinces, government of by Egyptians, 
233 ; by Assyrians, 419 
P.sarnmelik I. made king of Athribis, 280 ; 
Dodecarchy, 282, 283, 40f3 ; mercenary 
troojis, siege of Ashdod, 187, 284, 409 
Ps.ammciik II., expedition to Ethiopia ; 
j in.scription, 286 
I Psammelik 1 1 1., 288 
1 Psdchi.s, 235 

Psiu-cn-san, king of Egypt, father of 
{ Solomon’s wife, 273 
! Pill, .vtr Phul 

! Punidinients in law of Moses, 100, in 
I Egypt, 29<9 ; in Assyria, 424 

yrainid, at Sakkaiah, 204, 330, 358 ; 

great, 205, vii, 330; of Dashnr, 21. s> 
331 : at Zaniet-el-arrian and Abousir, 
330 : Assyrian in seven stages, 463 
Pythagoras, king of Citinin, tributary to 
E.sarhaddoii, 407 


(Juails in the desert, 105 
j (Quaternary' juMaod, 25, 38 ; skulls in caves, 
j I'uranian, 6j 

R. 

j Raam.ses, built by Hebrews in Kgy’pl, 93 
j Rabbath-Animun, tributary to d'hothines 
1 111., 2t4 . lakcn by D.ivid, 139 

1 Rabbitli in Judah, taken l»y .Sht^hak, 274 
Kabsaris, name, 178 ; duties ot, 418 
1 Ualisbakcb, name, 178 -. duties, 419 
; R.ice, definition of, 48 

; Rachel, wife t>f Jacob, S7 ; tlies near 
Hethlchem. 88 

Rade'.ieh iuseri]tt\ons of Seti 1. at, 244 
Rafts, Ikibylonian, 497 
■ Ragib.a, Stisianian god, 412 
I Kaniah. Saniners resilience at. 12S, 135 ; 
! fortified by I’aadia ; taken and cUs- 
mamletl by Asa, 15 j 
K.unoseinn, .o'l’ Ihebes 
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Kamoth, iiv (iilead, battle with Syrians, 
death of Ahab, r(w ; taken by Jehoram, 
164 

Ramses I., king of l^g^'pt, 240 ; campaign 
against Khitas, 241 

Ramses II., the king who “knew not 
Joseph,” 92 ; his j)apyriis, T99 : surnanictl 
Menamen, 245 ; Sesoslris ; legends of, 
246 : facts, 247 : supposed monument at 
Ninfi, 247 n. ; revolt, 248 ; first camiiaign, 
249 ; poem on exploits, 230 ; allcrnatc 
war and peace, 254, 255 
Ramses in., <.loos not mention Hebrews, 
115 ; wars and Imlldiiigs, 2(14 ; war with 
Lybiatw •••■.l piotivti,,... oOc ■ vimn-l.-v 
266 ; inscriptions ; conspiracy, 267 ; date, 
269 ; tomb, 3J4 
R.amses IV., 270 

Ram.scs V., tomb at r.lbanel Molnk, 334 
Ramses XII., adventures of Ark of Chons, 
271 

Raphia, defeat of Egyptians, 175, 27S, 475 
Ras, temple at, 485 
Ra*.sebck-nefrii, <iueen of Egypt, 214 
Kashi, capital of Kash in Susiana taken by 
Asshurbanijial, 412 
Rebecca, wife of Isaac, So 
Red man, physiognomy of, 53 ; habitat, 5.1: j 
origin, 64 1 

Red Sea, passage of Ifcbntws; physical j 
changc.s, 93 ; fleets 011, 244, 207 ; canal ! 
from Nile to, 24 -,, 285 
Refrof, great .serpent in Egyptian Hades, 

Refuge, cities of, 100 
Rehob, in Judah, taken by Shisbak. 274 
Reholioarn, sun of Solomon, succeeds to 
the throne, 147 ; re\oIt r.t the ten tribes, 
148; invasion of Sliisbak, 152, .7.}: 
death, 152 
Reindeer ago, so 

Religion of prlinitiw men, .-9 ; — it Hi! 
brew.s, (yB of Eg\'j.t, <17; IK-Iicf in 
unity of (bid, 318. ; ; .symi)..b an *.1, 

319; future reu'.iriis a.iil piniisbmenf , 
322 ; 'Triads, 324 ; worship of animals, 
325 ; sohir I b.ar.ieler, 319, .ls2 : lewtlii- 
iion of Amenboiep IV., a , ',7 ;— 
A.s.svria; polytheism, .p-s, >52; astr.-d 
character, 4^2 of Eabylon ; f -vtutAvd 
that of .Assyria, 497 ; Tri.ids. 49.1 
'Turanian.s, 343, 344 
Rernencn, ire .Armcniaris 
Kephidim, 97 
Kesen, 34B, 319 

Resin, the Syrian, revolts from Solomon, 
146 

Resin, king of Syria, in .'illiaiire with 
Eekah ; killed by 1 iglath-pilescr 11., 
» 7 '‘S 8^9 

Kesurreclioii of the body, Eg\pli<in 1 ellcf 
in, ;n, 321. r22 


Reuben, son of Jacob, 87 ; territory of 
tribe, 109 

Riblah, Necho at, 185 : Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Jewish prisoners at, igo 
Rim-Sin, king of Chuldiea, 355 
Riphalh, son of Corner, 61 
Kitho, Egyptian goddc.s.s, 324 
Rivers, level of in Ouateniary period, 27 ; 

of Eden, 21 ; level of Nile, 2 t 8 
Ro.'i(l, miliuu7, from Kgyiitto/Yssyria, 264 ; 

Ikibylonian, 496 
Rohes of king of Assyria, 428 
Romans, of Jaiihetic race, 62 
Romis, king of Tania.ssu.s, tributary to 
Esarhadilon, 407 
Roofs of Assytian buildings, 459 
! Rosetta liranch of Nile, 194 
Rosetta stone, 303 

Rot Anion succeeds 'Tabraka ; wars wiih 
Assviiaiis, 2K0, 4uiS ; e\acuates Eg\ jit, 
2S1 • deal li, 282 

Rotenmi, coufcileration of, 2.7 ; conquercil 
by 'Tboilmtes 1 ., .'28, 3('hj ; refuse irilnite 
lo 'I’botbmes 111.; deleated by Egvp- 
tian.s, 231, 23.?, 233 : defeated by Seti I., 
24 t ; .submit to Kanises 11., 255 
Rupiklu uuule king of Ashdod, 390 

S. 

Sabliatltral ye 

S.if, goddc'.s, p.alrone.ss of literature, 308 
S.igadatli, king nf Mount Mildi.sh, taken 
prisoner by Sargmi, 394 
Sagartia. rebellion against Saigon, 393 
Sai, inseiiptioiis at isle of, 275 
Sailors, or I'ilols, t lass of in Egypt, -.;93 
.Sii-, 270, 277 ; iei.i;ivi. s .\ssyiiai) luiim:, 

I hir llilmaii, -78 ; temple of Alinics, 

.'■'.liu or Sidaiis Set-aa-pelili-nubti!, 
shepbeid king, '.s'' 

.•-.d- I’ulin.i, king of li.unath, ilerc;ited l y 
.''ti.ilm.iiicser 1\., 

.'^.dvk.ir.di, tablet of. 201 ; ]orami>l, 201. 
lojul s, .op . ,-5, .-7 

S.deni, Meiebi/eili k king m, ha . t-i’n ii !'\ 

I .gvj.ti.u! ,4 

Sam.'itia, lound'-d by 1 )iini, 1 hi, oag'n 

io Einhidii, IS", t<' 1 m- 

hkbish III., laneged by >a.ll 

m.iiii 'er \' 1 . ; t.il.eii by .'^.ug'in, 17., ; P. 

: foM'igii i.idonie . m, 3,9 { 

Saimiaii, .vcc Ad.ir 

Saiiidan iiiallk, Sun of Tighatii-jiilc'sei II ; 

siippkinted by Sarguji, 192 
S.immuia.mat, wife of Eiuliklush 111 -. 

>8 p 470 

id char.u r, 128 ; jn 

J27, defeats lMiilisliites.it Mi/peb. 1- ' • 

SI hool.s of propliel.s, 128; 
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Hebrews from asking a king. 130 ; 
anoints Saul, 131 ; disagreement with 
Saul, 132, 133 ; kills Agag, 133 ; anoint^ 
David, 134 ; dies at Ramah, 135 
Sanib, king of Ammon, at Damascus, 390 
Sar, Chalda;an and Assyrian measure, 360, 
449 

Sarah, wife of Abraham, 84, 8i; 

Sarah, Hebrew woman ; petition to As- 
syrian officer, 421 

Sarcophagus, peculiarities under Shepherd 
kings, 222 

Sardinia, conquest of by Pelasgi, 259 ; in- 
vade Kgyi)t, v.(x:> 

Sardanapalus, si'c Assluirlikhisli 
Sarepta, Kgyptian officer at, 25b ; submits 
to Sennacherib, 398 

Sargon usurps thmiie, 392 ; eclipse of 
moon ; defeat of hdamitcs, : lake-^ 
Samaria ; defeats ligyptians at Ka- 
pliia, 175, 277, 392; icmc»\es I-^racliles, 
175, 392; wais 111 Armenia ami with 
Jhiilistinos, 394 ; in LOinmagenc .nid 
Raln lonia, 395, 470 : suhinis-ioii of 

t'yiinis ; siege "f 1 > le, 3-/) ; Imildiiig 
tif I.)nr Shar^ukin ; is as.sas-ii,.iii;h, 397 ; 
his invocalion of the gods, 450 
Sanug i('(’ Assaracus 

Saul, anoinlcd kliiy; of 1 lai-l. 131 I’l-hviTs 
jabesli ('ilh-snl, 1 1. t*>ry ovci I'.'idi.s- 

fmes and Ainalekl'o.s, i yj ; fio.d ruj-inie 
wall Samuel; aninu'sti^ Ui i).i\i(i, 134; 
slaughter <*i 1 -.3 : «l*.:loal a::-,! 

lii.a'li on .M(,iunl Ciilboa, 133, 130; i>,in 
jiaiion of go\ einuiiriit of Saul -I’-.'l 
l)avid. 141 

Si.alc', unkiK»wii to aborigines of Ainerii.a, 
to 

Scandinavians, of Jajihetic race, 6j 
Si avabams, used a.s passport in Hades, 310 
Sciciu.e and th<; I’lible, 47 ; l-'.gvplian, 317 ; 

C'haldrean, 3(>o ; Assyrian, 4 
Sculj ture, Kgypiian, eo'g /13, cy;, 

3 a-. 4'>5 ; t. hald.c.in, 3 j 9 ; A>s> vian, 4'.;, ; 
(Ircek, 403 

Scvtlii.ius, war \?ilh Sh t'inam'sfr l\',, 3''’. 1 ; 

iiisaiie Aledia. 410, .^72 : Palcsiimr, laj 
Sclieiinwic inoul!'. of Nile, 19} 

Segor, Zoar 
Scir, tiiounl, 87 n. 

Seker-nefer fa-, king of lig}pt : rcconl of 
eclipse, 204 

Selcucia, foundation of, 4(p 
Sciiicmpses, king of I'.gvpl, 203 
8c-iuiraniis, legmd of. 30.}. Srt’ .^aminu 
laiuat 

‘Seinitie jicojile, migr.aioiis iif, 31;; laii 
guages, 70, 342 

bemtieh, fortress of, 214 ; cataracts, 2t3 . 

temples, 214, 235 ; inscription;., 2 ,7 
Seneganilha, people of, 51 


Scnkcreh (Larsam\ 353, 354; table of 
squares found at, 360 ; worship of Sha- 
mash, 499 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, .succeeds 
Sargon, 176, 398 ; conquers liabylonians, 
Armenians, and Medians: campaign in 
Syria, 398, 471 ; attacks Hezekiab, 177, 
178, 179, 398, 399, 400 ; campaign in 

Cbaldma, 400; in Media and Svisiana, 
401 ; in Ch.'ild.'ca and Klaiii, 402 ; in- 
scriptions, 372, 398 ; rcbviilds Nineveh ; 
jralace, 401, 403 : rebellion in Rabylon, 
401, 403 ; victory over Greeks in Cilicia ; 
is .'issasdnale*!, .404 
Sofia, statue of, 204 

Sepliil, king of Khitas, makes treaty with 
Ramses 1 ., 241 

Sepluaglnt version of l.saiali, 22 ; chro- 
nology' of, 39, 46 
Se.rafjcuni, y.'h 
Ser Mount Mi-roii in, 20 
Serpent, form of temjiter, 10; brazen de- 
stroyed by llezekiali, 174 
SiTuya-edirat, si'-tt r of .Asslinrbanipul, 410 
Sc -.ocris, king of KgiP*^» '“'^4 
Seso-.iris Ramses 11 . 9 origin of name, 

24 (. 

Set, .'Cc Sut'-kh 

Setb, jjill.irs o!, 13 

Sell I., king of Kgyi‘t. 241 ; surnairaid 
Mcrenpbt.iii. wars with Khitas, 

Kotciinn, aa.I Arineni.iiis, 243 : ivfuilse.s 
Lvdlans; ih.ci on Red Sea; arlc.sian 
V. ell, J14 ; canal, :’4 3 ; I 'lab, 33} 

Scii 11 . < arn-.l by bis f.iilier to Kthiopia, 
2' 2 . lii\;«.o..s Iv^yyt ; long reign, 263; 
de.iih, 204 

Sevek hoi.-p, n.u’ie of kings of thirteenth 
dyna-^iy, .’17 
.'sliabaka. St .' Sliebek 

Sh.ifia, king ot Kg\ fU, 205 ; .-latne.s thrown 
down. -•'•7 

Sh.ig.f .ikliy .oil, khi ; of Gli.'Jdtea, 354; 
hi- ills, ig d -a. 4jO 

Sb.illiini. kii. of 1 -r.icl. mnrder.-Za-.hariah ; 

i- killoi \1< ':alie!ii. 170 
Shahii.ino-cr 1 . ..i ig "t rla, 372, 404 

Si;ahna!ii -i-i 11 ., king o! A^-viia, 370 
>!i.dm.ine- er 111 ., king o! .A'.-yr.'.i, 370 

yia.'m.iiuoi { 1\.. king of \iia. 371I ; 

J. :!.i .it t ■.d.gi ; bl.i. k onebsL, i()d, tji/ : 

Ab.i'.i .11.1 Ik-n'n.ori. is o, ,80; war m 
Ikilivluui.'.. .1' o ; tn .^lc'',|.9 ;jo : defeats 
Ha.'.iil ; I' iiu. 1' i',, -f i ; w.n in Anneui.l 
.niii with Siythiaii-, ri\oh ot .Asshur- 
daiiinp.il, 3.: i : di..itb, ; >2 
Sh.dm.nii:-cr \ ,. exf'cdatii'U to D.unascus 
and .Armenia, 3: -, 

S!’..dm.nieser \ I. succe'‘._!s 1 iglatb-jiilest.r 
II.; llo-iica ico-il- from. ’.74. 391: 
siege of i'.nn.uia, it.', ,<91 ; tlea'd*, 39- 
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Shamash, Assyrian sun- god, 454 ; temples, 
484, 485, 499 

Shamash-bin, king of Assyria, succeeds 
Shalmaneser IV. ; wars in Osrhocnc, 
Armenia, and liabylonia, 382, 470 
Shamash-ibni excites rebellion in Babylon, 

40s 

Shamgar, judge, 119 
Shamshi-bin, king of Assyria, 376 
Shamshi-bin, king of ChakUca, 356 
Shamsie, queen of Arabs, at Damascus, 
390 ; tribute, 393 

Shamulshamugin, son of Esarhaddon, made 
king of Babylon, 407 ; rebellion, 409 ; 
submission, 410; dethnmeil, 415, 471 
Shap-en-ap, daughter of Piankhi II. ; wife 
of Psammetik, 283 
Sharulien, taken by .Mimes, 226 
Sharyiikin, king of Agani, 347 
Sharyukin, king of Assyria, sre S.argon 
Shasu, Arab tribes, 227 ; subdued by 
Amen-hotep 1., 228 : by .Seli I., 242 
Sheba, revolt of, 140 
Sheba, queen of, visits Solomon, 143 
Shebek (So!, Hoshea’s alliance with, 174, 
277, 391 ; tlcfealcd by .Assyrians at 
Raphia, 175, 277. 393 ; dethr<iues Bo 
kenrauf, 277 : name, 277 n. ; cli.iraetex*, 
281 ; title, “.Sultan,” 3-., 3 
Shebetun, Ramses II. eiK. imped at, 250 
Shechem, city taken by son-, of Jacob, 83 : j 
Abimelech king of, 121 ; deputies of ! 
tribes meet Rclioboam there, 14S ; furli- | 
fled by Jeroboam. 150 
Shem, race of. 59 ; physical characteristics 
of, 60 ; languages, 70 

Shemaiah, the pniphct, 1^2 
Shepherd kings of Kg>pt, 80, enj. 220, 
221 : e.vpulsiou ol, 224 : some remain, 
224; Seti 1 . descended from, 242; are 
afraid of Chald.x-.ui pow er, 221, 236 
Shepherd chess, in I'igypt, 292, '.’93 
Shc-shonk, .s>v Shisliak j 

Shilag.ira. Susi.inian god, 412 
Shiloh, 'rahcrnacle and Ark there, 114; 
neglect of, 1 ib 

Shinigam, Susianian god. 412 
Shi.shak, son of raserheu, iiiv.ide. Jndan, i 
274: takes Jenisajem, 152 
Shudaini, Snsiaui.an gofl, 412 j 

Shutuir, peojjle of ( Ti.ild.t.i. 342, 344 , 

Shumud, Susianian 412 
Shunein, taken by Shi.sliak, 274 
Shutriiknakhunl.a, king of .Snsian.i, 3S7, 
470 

Sibit-fiaal, kingof (iebal, iribut.'iry h 'J'ig- 
ath-pileser ti., 3H9 : at liariia.si.n.s 3</j 
Sichem, Abram\ vision there, 81 
Sicily, conquest by Pelasgi, 259 


Siddim, battle in Vale of, 82 
Sidka, king of Ascalon, taken prisoner by 
Sennacherib, 399 

Sidon remains faithful to Ramses II., 249; 
Egyptian olTicer at, 256; taken by Phi- 
li.stincs, 124, 272 ; pays tribute to A.sshur- 
nazirpal, 378 ; to Shalmaneser IV., 381 ; 
to Binlikhi.sh III., 383; to Scnnacheiih, 
398 ; taken by E.sarhaddon, 404 ; revolts 
from ChalJtcans, 188 
Signet, S(Y Cylinder 

Sihon, king of the Amorltes ; remains of 
his capital ; defeated by Hebrews, 108 
Silsilis, monuments of Amcn-hotep HI., 
237 ; of Har-em liebi, 239 
Siluiia, subject to Shama.sh-bin, 382 
Simeon, son of Jacob, 87, 8S ; territory of 
tribe, 113; migration of, 149 
Simyra rebels against Sargon, 393 
Sin (moon god), 354, 454, 483, 484, 485, 
499 

Sinai, Hebrews at, gG law given, 98; 
apMst.isy of people, n8 : l'!gyi)tian in- 
scriptions, 205 ; cupju:r mines and worh- 
sllops, T03, '2' >5, '211 

Sin-balad.iii, king of (’liahhea, 3SS 
.Siug.ir, tributary to 'riiotiuiies HI.. 23.}; 

to Seli 1., 243 ; to Slialmauescr l\'., 3S0 
Siu-inuii. king of (..'h.iKbca, 335 
Sin said, king of I, liah.la-a, 334 
.'siiiiikt.'i, in Asia Minor, subjugated by 
.S.irgoii, 3 -j3 

Slppat.i, 35 9 934 ; t.iken by 'I'iglathqiikrscr 
I., 375 : temples. 4S5, 499 
Sitr.ipliernes. the Persian, taken prisoner 
by ICarhadilon, 40'' 

Slaves annmg Hebrews, loi ; Egyptian 
expeditions for, 237, 257; among 
syriaiis, 424 

Shivoniaii.s, of Jajihctic race, bj 
Snefru, king of Egypt, 205 
.So, Sr''- .Shebek 

Soldiers, Hebrew, 158 n. ; l'!gyi)tiaii. 

292; .'\s-,yri.iu, 429 : B.iVyloui.ui, 4 r 
Sodom, l.ol resides there, 82 ; deslrm.iiwn 
of, I-.4 

i .Sole!', tem])Ie at, '2 37 

Soli, king of. tributary to Esarhaddi'ii, .107 
Solomon, ihrtii of, i.jM ; succeeds P.ivifl. 
141 ; adiiiiuistr.ilion ; alli.iin c with i . ;’. pt 
.iii>l 'Tyre ; temple, 142 : I'igypti.in mte, 

I n. 273 ; lonmieree with India, 14} : 
Opbir; l.qi e to idolatry, 145 ; I'cit-’ 
ag.'iiiisl, 140 ; dic.illi, 14^' : writing.', i pj i 
collected and arraiigeil by He/ehiali, ko 
.S olomon, king of Moab, at Dainascus 3(30 
Solon, '213 

Soss, ChaKhean and A.ssyrian incasiirc, 
{f.o, 449 

.Solhic period, 268 n. 
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Soudan, Fellatah in, 51 ; revolt in sup- 
pressed by Ramses 111., 2G7 
Soul, belief in the immortality of, 321 
Species, definition of, 48 

Sphinx, ao6, 331 ; form of under Shepherds, 
223 

Spies sent into Canaan, 105 
Squares, Chalda:an tables of, 360 
Statues, Ej^yptian, 208, 328, 336; Assyrian, 
467 ; Habylonian, 505 
Steel used by the Assyrians, 427 
Stick usually carried by llabylonians, 4^2 
Stone implements, 27 ; in C.!hald.'ea, 359 ; 
still in use, 3O 

Stone age, all races passed ihrougli, 35 ; 
no date for, 37 

Strangers, treatment of by Hebrews, 102 

Succoth, destroyed by (lideon, 121 

Succoth-benoth, 4^/3 

Sufeira, see Sippaia 

Suffetes, or Judges of Hebrews, 117 

Sulum.al, king of Meliiene, at Damascus, 

Sunierc, city of Sluuriir, 342 
Suu, table of, 314 : phases of persouitied in 
Kgy{)tlan religion, 319, 321, 322 : Chal- ^ 
d.'ean temple of, 354 : Assyrian worship ; 
of, 454 I 

Surgadia, city in Rarthia, taken by Sargon, 1 

394 . . i 

Susa, taken by Asslinrbanipal, 4 10 ; hiero- ; 
glyphics at, 434 

Susiana, or Elam, jiopulation of, 59. 343 ; 
dominant in Chald.ea, 352. 355 ; coiKjuest | 
of Palestine, 8.’, 352 ■, suliiect to Hln- ; 
likhish 111., 382 ; form iiulepeudent state ; 
after destrn aion of Nineveh, 387 ; sub- ! 
jugated b\ .Sargon, 392 ; by Seuuaclierib, j 
400, 402, 4i>'; ; Susa taken, 410, 411 ; de- ■ 
vastation the country, 412 ; subnussl«)u, 

41 ;5 : cuneit'orm writing, 433 
Sutekh, or Set, supreme god «)f the Shop 
herds, 221 ; Wiirsiup of by Rauisos II., 
242 : name 0^ 307 ; same as Haal and 
Typhon, 320 ; temple at 'I'anis, 33G 
Suzul) made king of Hahyhm ; ilcfcalcd by 
Sennacherib ; e.scapes and rclunis to 
P)al)ylun, 402 ; (Idea tod : escapes to .Su- 
siaiia : again defeated; liibyl«»n plun- 
dered, 403, 471 
Sycne, inscri])tions at, .^37 
Syllabarium, Assyrian, Pabylonian, and 
Median, 436 

Syrians, po.sition of. 227: conquoretl by 
'J’hothmes III., 230 ; again independent, 
240; revolt against Ramses 11 ., 248; 
wars, 254 ; invasion of Philistines ; at- 
tack of Khitas, 265 ; conquered hy 
David, 139; invasion of 'rigl.ith-pilcscr 
h, 375 * invade Israel, 154: defeated. 
158; battle at Ramoth, 161 ; siege of 


Samaria, 163 ; defeated by jehoash, 167 ; 
subclucd by Asshiinia/.irpal, 378 ; tribute 
to Shrdmancser TV., 379; to Binlikhish 
MC, 383; 'riglath-pileser II., 172, 389; 
revolt, 389; Sennacherib’s campaign, 
398 ; campaigns of Esarhaddon, 405 ; 
invasion of Psammetik, 284 ; of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 476. .See Israel, Ju(lah, 
Phoenicia 

T 

'I'aanach, in Judah, taken hy Shishak, 274 
Taauth, female f<jnu of god Ao, 454, 499, 

501 

'I’abeal, son of, see Ashariah 
’rabernacle, 99, 103, 239; at Shiloh, 114 
'rabernacles, feast of, 

Tabic of shew-bread, 103, 104, 239 
I 'fable of stone, 98 

'lablet of 'rmlnnosis, 2(X) ; of Abydos, 200 ; 

second, 700 : of .Sakkarah, 201 
'ladmor, or Palmyra, built by Solomon, 

143 

I 'rafneklu, king of Egypt, 276 
I 'rahennu invade I'-gypl, 23() 

'ralq)anlies, Jewish refugees there, 191 
Tahraka is sent against Sennacherib, 179, 
278 ; becomes king of I'.gyiU : wars in 
l.ybi.a, -.73 ; atla< ke(l and defeated by 
I'lsarbadilon, 278, ,^07 ; attacked by 

Asshnrbanipal : rcltcais to Ethiopia, 
279, 40S ; insnrrertinn in Delta ; Necho 
defeats 'Pahraka, 280 

'I’aia, (piecn, mother of Amenhotep IV., 
238 

Takkaro, allied with I.ybians ; invade 
Syria w ith Philistines, 205 
'r.dmls, 235 

Talmud, of Jerusalem, 4 
Tamahu invade Egypt, 259 
'I'amaritu, Susiani.iu general, 410 ; king, 
411 

Tamassiis, kin.g of, tributary to Esarhaddon, 

407 

Tanis, or Avaris, 221 ; inscripllon at, 241 ; 
buildings of Ram.ses 11 ., 245 ; rival dy- 
nasty to Her Hor, 273; twenty-second 
dynasty, 27.3 : receives Assyrian name of 
Dur Ikinii, 279 . temple .at, 336 
'rarlmla, king of (latngum, in Armenia ; 

at Damaseus, 3</.3 
'rarshish, son Javan, (u 
TarHiish, IMio ni< ian voyages i<>, 145 
I'arsus, foundalioji of, 404, 408 
'Partan, name, 17S : duties, 4i(> 

'Pa.vcs in Kgvpt, 296 

'Pel-el Atn.trna, buiKHng of, 238 : monu- 
mcni.s .at, 239 ; destruction of, 240 
'Pc! Ibrahim, temple at 4S5 
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Temple of Solomon, ia 2 ; dedication, 143; 
plundered by Shishak, 152 ; by JehoasTi, 
168 : restored by Jothaiu, 171 ; treasures 
removed by Hezekiah, 177 ; profaned by 
Manasseh, 181 ; rostcM cd by Josiah, 183 : 
plundered by Nebiichaducz/ar, 187, 490 ; 
destroyed, lyo 

I'emplc, Kijyptian, by Pyramids, 206, 318 : 
at Semneb, 214, 235 ; of Sliephcrd kin);s 
at Aniana, 236 ; at Na])ala and Soleb, 
237 : at AhyJos, 242, 243 ; insorijitioiis of 
Ramses 11 ., 257 ; at lp>anilnjl, 245. 250, | 
286 ; at 'rhe)>es, 245, 250 : Greek, 11; 
Egypt, 287 ; \v<>tship in, 327 ; importance 
in art, 32S ; to Osortasen ill., 331 - 
334 

Temple, Assyrian, 464, 4' >5 
Temple, Ikibylonian, 480, 4S2, 484 
Tcrah. 80 ; descendants in Clialda^i, 345 
Teta, king of Kgypi. 203. 210 
Tetrapolis, Cbakkcan, 34S 
Tenminan, king of .'^ii>i.in;i. ii>inN revolt of 
Shamnishaimtgin, 409; (icfcaletl, 410; : 
put to death, 41 1 
'rezpi, Anierioan Noah, 17 
Thamna, taken by Scnnai herib, yyj 
'riiargal, n.iinc of, 82, 332 
'I’hebes, foinuiatioii of, .’13; twrlfili i!y- 
nasty, 214; thirteenth d\n.i-ty. .17; 
buildings of 'rinillnnc'- III., e 30 ; bixlie^ 
of A'>yrian tliielV flung there, 
palace (jf .'^eti 1., 24,’; oi‘ |l., 

245, 254 , Mereniilitali thtre. ' ; taken 
by Seti II., 203; lu'-eiipii. u.-, c'.-o. 

2^8, 27T. 27S ; king Month inei- \nkhi. 
278: Rot- Amen ; » ity pill.ig<-<i by 

As<hurbani)'.il : obeli'.k'- t.iken to Nine- 
veh. ; l-.lhiopi.ills, |*v..inil!li:l!k. 

283: t<»mbs, -1);; leni[>lc - and )ialave-. 
334. 335 

'rherinuthis, riangliter of I’haraoti. sa\e-. 
iMoSfS, p 

Thoth bur'.ev- iiis' tlbtul tabh t-, 13 ; god 
of science, 407 ; condin tot of the Mini 
in Hade'-, oo; the fn -4 lierme-., ^513: 
type of priests, 313, registers last jndg 
ment, 322 

Thotli-hotep, toirib of, 204 
'J’hothiiies I., long of RgN pt, w.iis with 
Rotennn, .'28 ; cro'.ses laiplii.iles, v-'O, 

3^)1 

'rholhmcs 11., short reigi!. I'ao 
Thotlnnes lll.,}ns Hailof Anc e-'tor-,. 21 ,0 ; 
under guardiain-hip «if llat.t-ii, •.•1,; 
annals of Karnak, .'30 1 battle at .Me 
gidtlo, 2S1 : in. mb to Kiiphr.ite'-, /{Z, 
jbi ; tribute to, 233 
Thotbmes I\', . short reign. 2 
'I'hrone, A.ssytian. in Ihilisli Museum, 
427 

Tiaaken, king of Kgyjjt, 221, 223 
Tibareiii submit to Ksarb.Kldon, 405 


Tibni, pretender to throne of Israel, 156 
'Fidal, sn’ Thtirgal 

I'iglathpileser I., embassy to from Pinet- 
sein with crocodile, 272, 375 : inscription, 
350, 374 : wars with Ikihylon, 375, 404, 
469: hunting wild beasts, 431 

Tigl.'ithpilcser II., heads insurrection in 
Assyria ; made king, 388 ; reduces 
Piahylonia, 470 ; invtides Syria, 389 ; 
revolt, 389 ; again invades Syriti : court 
at D.amascn.s, 172, 173, 390; takes captive 
Israelites east of Jordan, 173, 390 ; 
iiivade.s .Scylliia and Syria, 391 

'I’igris, course of 339 ; inundation, 340 ; 

destroy.s wall of Nitieveh, 386 
Tigro-lMiphratcs basin, 339 
Time, Assyrian divisions of, 449 
rirhakah, vre Taliraka 

Tir/a, murder v)f Iclali at, if taken by 
Oiiiri, T3O 

Tit.'in, son of Xisntliriis, 304 
'I’illies, institution of, il 
T ittis, ai' b of, 103 
Tog.irm.tli, s.iji of (loiiKT, t'l 
'I'ola, judge of Hebrews, t.m 
T omlis, Kgyjiliaiis, 201, •.’04, 207, 2R), 24:-. 

loiiib-., (. halda.'in, tsp 
'r'.irgue-.. • iinfiisi(*n of, 7, 3 , 23. 5' >4 
I'oucr. .Ni-' Ikibcl 
rower, of K.on--i-.. 

'Cr.ide .if \i <.liliii<: ep.M ii. vi 
'I r.insfiirMialions ol dead in II. ides, 311 
Tree of I fe, 1 1 

I'riads, Kgy]ili.in. .\^-yri:^n, 3<>8, 

431 ; Rabvlo'iiau, .y-A 

1 coY, pi'opii: of assist Kbila'- ag; 
Ram-.e- 11 ., .'49 

'rsalii, sal.Miiied by Thothtues III , a 
Ts.es-borls.i, king of Kgyiit, 204 
'I’ubal, son of j.ipliel, bi 
J'ubaieain lirU worker in mft.i!, 4 
Tubaiii, king of I stand. i, a! i )ani.i- 

rnkl.iJ soinikiti 1 ., king of A-syri.i, ;?.■ 
takes P.abyloii, 373, .y'j: signet taken 
by llabyloMi.in 37 ; 
riiki.il-s.iiud.in II., 377 
'I unar-i, tomb of. ..’oi 
rniiep, taken ! y I holhincs 11 I , 23,3 
Tur.diian r.n.c, : l.ingi'.igc. f» 4 , ^'8, 3,41 ^ 
in fh.iid.ka. ip.- ; writing, 343 

rnrln p.ipynis. 199 
I nnpnusi^ mines at .Sai.ii. n. 

Tyb, desert ol Kl, Jo<) 

'lylos, isle of; Ikibyhinian commerce willi. 
497 
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Tyre, inscription of Kninses IT., 240; 
Egyptian olificer at, 256; tribute to 
As.shurna/irpal, 378 ; to sTialinancscr IV., 
381 : to Hiiilikhisb III., 383 ; to 'Figlath- 
pilcser II., 389: repulse of Sargon, 396 ; 1 
taken by Asshurbaiiipal, 408 ; revolts j 
from Chaldfeans, 188 ; taken by Nebii- I 
cluulne//ar, 477 
Tyrrhenians invade Egypt, 260 

U. 

I.^ihprahct, kingof l!igyi)t 1 lophra, Apries , 
e.veites Zedekiah to revf»lt, 188: retreats, 
189, 286, 477: alLaeks (.‘ypriis ; lakes 
Sidon ; delnroiied by Ahiues, eSd 
Easerkeii, general, father of Sheshonk, 
274 

Easerkeii, king of Egypt, 276 
IJgro-finni.sh, race ; pliysiogn<imy of, 52, % 
Ellushun, made king of Van, 393 ; defeated 
by Sargon. 394 

Ununanaldasli, Siisianian general. iiKeh^ 
king. 410; rebels, 411 , 'submits, 413 
Unnnani])i, Siisianian general, 410: kinj, 

Jniinanmimaiiu, king of I'dain, 
defcateil by .Sennai lierib, 4.13 
L'ndaslii, Siisianian i ity, taken by Assbur- 
banipal, 413 

nity of tbe hinnan race. 48, 

Hri, king of, tributaiy to I'isarli.Klden 
407 

■ r f’.'Ineir, 80, 548, --. .; great pyramid 

tib js-b 85 8 ; earix -upieiu.i. y 
lkd.i) l"n, V,-,; ins. rijuions, >30 ; teaiji.e. 

^r-Hannmi ittrc'hanuis , r ^ 

'riah the 11 ittite, 1 30 
'rijaii tin.' jn-opliel, ir’o 

bikki, king * 4 ' Kui, irilnite to llglath- 
pilo-er 11 .. j.vQ; at Damasen,. 3 .^ 
aim, king i.»f llnbisna, .it I>.im.iscus. -..jo 
.'rumiyeb, lake, e.\.pedil;«'n of I'iglatb 
pilescr 1. to, 3^3 

_'r/aha. e•^^•ites ie\o!i in Van. ^93. 
inits snicide, 3114 
serkeia, king i.f Egyi'l. .mo 
.’ skhilli. king of rnna, at Damasms, y.v-i 
beiisils of Tabernai le. 103, .-39 
.'xiaiis, in l. balda.'a. 343 
J/7iah. king of jnd.di, -ncceeiU .Ania/iah 
Inrtilies Klath ; takes ( kuh and .Xsln'i'd 
subdues Ammoiiiles. lepio-y .oui 

death, 171 

falpiilam, tcm])le, 4S3 
/alsaggat.i, temple, 4S0. 481, 482 
i'al/.ida, temple, 48..', 484 


Van, pillaged by Assyrians, 381 ; Sargon’s 
campaign, 393 ; war.s of Esarhaddon, 

405 

I Vedas, traditions in, it, 36 

w. 

! Wady halfa, catar.acts, vn ; inscriptions of 
Osortasen I., 214 

I Wady .Mogharah, factories at, 103 
Wady Mokattil), 97 
j Warfare, Hebrew mode of, 158 11. 

! W.arriors, ('lass of in Ixgypt, 290 
i Water of lift.:, 1 1 

I Wa-Wa, jM.siple, coiupiercd by Pep' 
Merira, 21 1 

Weaving aiul s]tlnniiu’, origin of, 4 ; ii 

lake xillage.s. 3s 

Week, introdueetl by A'-syrians, 44(> 

W'eil, artesian, conslruelefi by Seti 1 ., 24 
White race, original luil.)ilat, 51, 54 ; alte 
alions of in Europe and Africa, 51 
Women, treatment of by Hebrews, 105 
'Vords, jii’iinitivc clioice of, fs ; formation 

of, r.j 

I Workshops of Neolithic period, 31 

'■ Writing, Egypt ia” .'uiieiform, 345, 

! 4i> 


\i-r.\(.s. plunders I’.abylon. 4.91 
Xi'.nthru''. e-^i apes d'.'nge, 14, S03 ; bi 
tablets at Sijipar.i. 3 : king, 302 


N .(kinrlu. king of .Aratius, kill' himself, 408 

b'.il.i. king of Heiija./. .joo 

Vainan. U'UV’ps throne of .\shdod ; flies t-' 
Nulnklii, ,.9 

N’anbo. ( Ity in -Aral.ia taken by Asshur 
banip.d. 414 

V.it.a.imir the 8ab.tan p.iys tiibiite to Sai- 
gon. 31'. 

Withril.i Medina . 4- ‘•t . taken by .Asshni- 
b.inip.d 

^ .inbal. of H.imatb. rebels against Sarguii, 

Ve.ir, I'gx'pgi.in. 'T n., !»o n. .Assyrian, 

Ve!lov\ i.ice. li.ibit. 
langiia-gi : 7 

\’enien. tamjtaigii oi N ebuchadnc/7.ir in, 
47 ''^ 

Vwalte. king of .\i.ib-'. joins revolt o 
N.iinibel'-hum, 409 ; defe.iied. 40^; in 
x.ided. 413 ; submits, 414 
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Zabdan, brother of king of Babylon, 378 
Zachanah, king of Israel, succeeds Jero- 
boam II., 170 

Zal (Heroopoli.s), attacked by Shasu, 242, 
243. 24s 

Zarpanit, see Ishtar 
Zared, brook, Hebrews at, 107 
Zaretan, city, 112 
Zeboim, 82 

Zebulon, son of Jacob, 87 ; territory of the 
tribe of, 113 

Zechariah, the prophet, 168 


Zedekiah (Mattanaiah), king of Judah, 
succeeds Jchoiachin, 187 . at Babylon ; 
revolt, 188, 286 ; hc.siegcd, taken and 
put to death, 190, 477 
Zerah, see Azerch-Aincji 
Zervan, son of Xisuthrus, 504 
Zikar Sin, king of Chaldyea, 355 
Zikarla, see Sagartia 
Zimri, death of, 109 
Zoar, 82 : Egyptian officer at, 756 
Zobah, Syrians of tlefeatcd by David, 139 
Zodiac, Assyrian, 448 
Zoroastrian, religion, lo, 343, 351 
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REFERENCES TO HERODOTUS. 


The Quotations from and K.eferenccs to Herodotus are so numerous 
d important, that it has been considered advisable to add a List of 
assages, quoted and the pag;es where these will be found. 

[All quotations arc from the translation of the Rev. Professor 
awlinson. 2nd Ed.]. 
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